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PREFACE 


Learn to Read Latin is an introductory grammar and reader in one. The aim of this 
book is to help students acquire as quickly as possible an ability to read and appreci- 
ate the great works of Latin literature. Respectful of both teachers and students, the 
book assumes a serious interest in learning Latin well and thoroughly. 

LTRL grew out of an earnest wish to make available to others the immense plea- 
sure we have both experienced in reading Latin literature in Latin. For many years it 
has seemed to us that too much emphasis has been placed on teaching students to 
translate Latin and that even the most diligent Latin students have attained too little 
intimacy with the Latin language and the styles of great Latin writers. Many begin- 
ning Latin books expect students to translate several volumes of stories in Latin writ- 
ten not by ancient authors but by the authors of the books themselves. This seems 
to us an incfficient use of student energy and a pedagogical method of limited value 
ifone's goalis to prepare students to read and appreciate Caesar, Cicero, Livy, Vergil, 
Horace, and so many others. 

In addition, we have noted how often introductory books present tidbits of in- 
formation about Roman domestic life and culture, while failing to provide students 
with information about the many authors and literary works that will become avail- 
able to them as their proficiency increases. In our experience this has meant that 
many students choose not to continue their studies beyond the introductory level in 
part because they are unaware of what they might read at the intermediate and ad- 
vanced levels. We have tried to create a beginning Latin book that relies primarily on 
the ancient authors themselves as the means by which students may learn about 
Latin syntax and style. We have sought to introduce students to the Latin literature 
that for many will be the focus of their later studies, and we firmly believe that the 
best introduction to Roman culture is through the reading of as much Roman litera- 
ture drawn from as wide a variety of authors as possible. 

LTRL owes much to the two texts written for use at the Brooklyn College of 
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CUNY Latin/Greek Institute, Latin: An Intensive Course by Floyd L. Moreland and 
Rita M. Fleischer, and Greek: An Intensive Course by Hardy Hansen and Gerald M. 
Quinn. Both books were designed for rapid-paced summer courses in which a new 
unit is covered each day. Both are models of clarity, efficiency, and completeness. 
From Floyd Moreland, who was our teacher and colleague, we learned the impor- 
tance of the order of presentation of points of grammar and morphology and the 
value of brief, clear explanations. He imparted to both of us his own deep interest in 
Latin syntax and style. He taught us to go in order when reading and translating, to 
care about the smallest details, and to love Latin literature. His powerful presence 
informs much that is good in our book. From Hardy Hansen and Gerry Quinn we 
borrowed the idea of placing numbered observations below presentations of mor- 
phology and syntax, and we modeled our vocabulary notes on theirs, including a con- 
siderable amount of linguistic information, as they did in their Greek book. 

Since LTRL was not written to meet the special requirements of an intensive 
summer course, our book departs from its forebears in several important ways. The 
chapters are longer and present whole systems or closely related elements of vocabu- 
lary, morphology, and syntax. Many drills and drill sentences are provided in the 
workbook for use in class, for homework, and for extra and remedial work with in- 
dividual students. Certain points of English grammar and usage are explained at 
some length, and drills are provided for these as well. Two aims determined the 
order of presentation of grammatical points in LTRL. We wished to give the student ` 
a sense of the logical development of Latin syntax and a steadily deepening under- 
standing. We also wished to provide the earliest possible access to unabridged Latin 
passages. 

LTRL is perhaps the first book of its kind to make extensive use of the Packard 
Humanities Institute CD-ROM containing much of the corpus of Latin literature up 
to Justinian. With the aid of this powerful tool we have often been able to establish 
correct Latin usage for drills and drill sentences, and we have tried to exclude any 
phrase or piece of syntax not occurring in extant classical Latin. Although there may 
still be some errors of usage, we believe that the Latin in our book that has been writ- 
ten by us resembles what students will read in the ancient authors. We have also 
used the CD-ROM to locate many passages that well illustrate the vocabulary, mor- 
phology, and syntax presented in each chapter of the book. The wide range of authors 
and texts represented in LTRL—including choice passages from authors not com- 
monly read—was made possible in part by this CD-ROM. Several Latin grammars 
and dictionaries were regularly consulted during the writing of this book, and we re- 
lied in particular on A Latin Grammar by George M. Lane and A New Latin Syntax 
by E. C. Woodcock. For vowel quantities in Latin words we have consulted Latein- 
isches Etymologisches Wērterbuch by Walde and Hofmann. 
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DESCRIPTION AND USE OF 
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The following is a detailed description of all the components of LTRL, accompanied 
by suggestions for their most effective use by students and teachers. 

The main text of LTRL comprises fifteen chapters that present all the basic mor- 
phology and syntax for an elernentary course in Latin. Depending on the amount 
of time available for one’s course (meetings per week, minutes per meeting), these 
fifteen chapters may be studied during two or three college semesters or two or two 
and a half years in middle or high school. 

The actual teaching and learning units of this book are the sections, and each 
chapter comprises several sections. Two or three weeks in college, more in high 
school, may be devoted to the study of each chapter (containing approximately ten 
sections). Substantial vocabulary lists and complex Latin sentences (both synthetic 
and authentic) allow the student to significantly advance his or her knowledge of syn- 
tax and to practice and refine his or her reading skills. The book as a whole, as well 
as each of the fifteen chapters taken individually, aims not at hasty coverage of ma- 
terial but at abiding understanding and engagement with Latin literary texts. 

Each chapter of LTRL presents new vocabulary, morphology, and syntax to be 
learned. These three basic elernents of language study, which are defined in an in- 
troductory section, are useful not only in organizing new material but also in identi- 
fying weaknesses or areas for improvement. 

Each chapter begins with a list of new words to be memorized. The vocabulary 
for each chapter has been chosen to provide students with words that appear com- 
monly in as wide a variety of classical authors as possible. In many chapters certain 
pieces of morphology and syntax must be presented in conjunction with new vocabulary, 
but the vocabulary is placed first to emphasize its importance and to encourage its ac- 
quisition by the student as early as possible in the study of each chapter. As the book 
progresses and chapters are devoted to more advanced syntax, words that are com- 
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monly found with the constructions to be learned in that chapter are included in the 
vocabulary. 

Vocabulary notes follow the word list in each chapter. Since essential informa- 
tion about the meanings and usage of new vocabulary words is contained in the vo- 
cabulary notes, the student should always read them, and the teacher should identify 
the most important points, Particularly in the early chapters, important information 
about the form of vocabulary entries and new morphology is also included in the vo- 
cabulary notes. This information must be presented in conjunction with new mate- 
rial in the chapter. It is included in the vocabulary notes for ease of reference, and 
the student should consult these vocabulary notes often while mastering the mate- 
rial £n each chapter. For the student who is curious about the development of the 
Latin language, information about word formation and Indo-European linguistic 
features has also been included. 

The sections that present new morphology and syntax are numbered consecu- 
tively through the entire book, as in a reference grammar. Frequently throughout 
these sections (and sometimes also in the vocabulary notes) brief imperative sen- 
tences appear in small capital letters (for example, "MEMORIZE THIS IRREGULAR 
FORM"). These sentences are addressed directly to the student and are intended to 
make sure that no point that must be learned well is overlooked. Following many of 
the morphology and syntax sections is a note referring to appropriate drills for indi- 
vidual sections or groups of sections; these drills are provided in the workbook. The 
drills are designed to reinforce new material immediately after its presentation. The 
notes referring to appropriate drills indicate the natural breaks within chapters, and 
they should be used to determine how much material to introduce in a class period. 

Drills on new forms and syntax use only vocabulary from earlier chapters, unless 
new material requires the use of new vocabulary. For example, when third-declension 
noun morphology is introduced, it is necessary to make use of new third-declension 
nouns in order to drill new forms. Drills are provided in sufficiently large numbers 
that some may be done at sight as new material is presented, others may be assigned 
as homework, and still others may be used for individual work. 

Drill sentences are also provided in the workbook. ‘These sentences are syn- 
thetic Latin and have been written to allow comprehensive practice for all new vo- 
cabulary, morphology, and syntax introduced in a chapter, as well as to reinforce ma- 
terial presented earlier in the book. Dril! sentences should not be assigned until all 
new material in a chapter has been introduced unless the teacher selects in advance 
only those sentences that contain material already presented. 

In the synthetic Latin sentences (drills, drill sentences, and examples used in 
introducing new material), we have tried to include only usages found in extant 
Latin; often exact phrases drawn from classical authors have been included in these 
sentences. However, we have allowed certain extrapolations from extant Latin usage. 
For example, since homé pius appears in Cicero, we have allowed homings pii. In our 
experience LTRL works best when translations of some of these drill sentences are 
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assigned as written homework, while class time is devoted to the reading of other 
drill sentences at sight. As many as eighty such sentences are provided for the early 
chapters, but this number is gradually reduced as it becomes possible to reinforce 
new material through unabridged Latin passages. 

Beginning in Chapter II the introduction of new material is followed by a sec. 
tion of short readings, unabridged Latin passages drawn from a wide range of ancient 
authors. Each passage is preceded by a brief introduction to establish context and is 
followed by vocabulary glosses for words that do not appear in chapter vocabularies, 
‘These short readings increase in number and size throughout the book until they 
outnumber their synthetic counterparts. The inclusion of many short readings in the 
chapters reflects our firm belief in learning to read Latin chiefly from the study of 
specimens of authentic Latin as soon as this is possible. The short readings have 
been chosen to reinforce the vocabulary, morphology, and syntax of the chapters in 
which they appear and to provide examples of the various word orders of actual Latin 
prose and poetry. 

Beginning in Chapter IV each section of short readings is followed by a section 
of longer readings, also unabridged Latin passages. In addition to introductions and 
necessary vocabulary glosses, we have included brief biographies of the authors and 
descriptions of the works from which the readings are taken. These biographies 
and descriptions are placed after the vocabulary glosses whenever an author or a 
work appears for the first time in the longer readings. An index of authors and pas- 
sages has been provided to allow the student or teacher to consult these biographies 
and descriptions when authors and works appear again in subsequent longer read- 
ings or to investigate further an author or work that appears in the short readings. 

With the aims of providing the student with a basic knowledge of the history 
and development of Latin literature and of fostering an interest in its further study, 
we have in each chapter organized all selections from ancient authors (short read- 
ings and longer readings) in chronological order. Since the texts of Latin literature 
that survive contain examples of the language as each writer in each period chose to 
style it, this chronological arrangement helps the student observe the evolution of 
various styles of both prose and poetry. Through the short and longer readings, LTRL 
is meant to become in part a literary venture, and there are many opportunities for 
consideration of rhetoric and style as well as of forms and syntax. 

Beginning in Chapter X each section of longer readings is followed by a section 
of continuous readings. Two poetry passages (from Vergil's Aeneid and Ovid's Meta- 
morphāsēs) are presented with brief introductions and appropriate vocabulary glosses. 
Beginning in Chapter XI two extended prose passages (from Cicero's Oratia Prima 
in Catilinam and Sallust’s Bellum Catilinae) are added. These continuous readings 
are intended to give the student practice in reading in context and in developing a 
sense of the basic stylistic features of a given author and text. They also offer a pre- 
liminary experience in what lies ahead for the student when he or she finishes with 
the basic grammar book and moves on to upper-level reading courses. Students and 
teachers may choose to read any or all of the continuous readings, favoring prose or 
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poetry as they prefer. If all four are read, students will complete the book with a sig- 
nificant first experience in reading four major Latin authors. 

Interspersed between some chapters in LTRL are brief sections devoted to ad- 
ditional material related to the study of the Latin language. Sections on Roman 
names and numbers, on metrics, and on rhetorical terms, for example, should be 
studied as seriously as each chapter. Some of these sections even contain a few vo- 
cabulary words that the student is expected to learn, and all will greatly enhance the 
student's reading and appreciation of the authentic Latin passages in the chapters. 


<> 


conj. 

dat. 
demonstr. 
etc. 


fem. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


indicates that a form is 
hypothetical 

enclose an element added 
by editors 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Latin Language 


The Latin language belongs to the Indo-European family of languages. The name 
"Indo-European" indicates the geographic area where these languages were origi- 
nally spoken. The family includes most of the languages spoken in Europe, as well 
as those spoken as far east as ancient Persia, Afghanistan, and India. By the careful 
comparison of vocabulary, morphology, and syntax, scholars have shown that all 
these languages have descended from a common ancestor that is called either Indo- 
European (IE) or Proto-Indo-European (PIE), which was probably spoken some time 
in the fifth millennium 2.c.z. (see figure 1). Over time, it is supposed, the people 
who spoke this original language gradually dispersed throughout Europe, Asia, and 
India, and the language changed differently in different places until the variety of 
languages belonging to this family gradually appeared. 

No direct evidence—that is, written or archaeological evidence—survives either 
for PIE or for the people who spoke it. What is known of the language comes from 
the comparative study of the languages that survive. The study of these languages 
began at the end of the eighteenth century when Sir William Jones, a lawyer and stu- 
dent of eastern languages, first asserted publicly that Greek, Latin, and the language 
of ancient India, Sanskrit, were descended from a common source. The scientific 
study of the Indo-European languages commenced with the work of Franz Bopp in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. He compared the forms of the verb in Latin, 
Greek, Sanskrit, ancient Persian, and the Germanic languages, of which English 
is one. 

The Indo-European languages have been analyzed and divided into various sub- 
groups, or dialects, and Latin belongs to one called Italic because the languages of 
this subgroup were all spoken on the Italian peninsula. Italic, like PIE, left behind 
no direct evidence, but the four languages that belong to this group— Latin, Faliscan, 
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Oscan, and Umbrian!—are more closely related to each other than to the other IE 
languages and thus are thought to derive from a single source. 

The early speakers of the Latin language are known as Latini. By the early part 
of the first millennium b.c.. they were living in many settlements in central Italy. 
Rome was only one of these settlements. While little is certain about Rome’s early 
history, the traditional date for its founding is 753 B.C.E., and recent excavation gives 
some corroboration to this early date. Tradition also records that for the first 250 
years of its existence, Rome was ruled by kings of Etruscan descent. Etruscan civi- 
lization dominated the central Italian peninsula until Rome’s rise to power in the 
third century B.c.E. Latin borrowed many words from the Etruscan language, which 
is not related to PIE. 

The first written evidence of the Latin language that has survived to our time ap- 
pears in the form of inscriptions dated to the late seventh and early sixth centuries 
B.c.£. The language of these inscriptions is recognizably Latin, although very differ- 
ent from the Latin spoken and written several hundred years later at the height of 
Rome’s power. These inscriptions come from many towns in central Italy and not 
only from Rome. Other evidence for the Latin of this period comes from citations of 
the language of an earlier time in later Latin authors. 

According to Roman tradition, the Etruscans ruled as monarchs in Rome until 
509 B.c.E., when the Romans overthrew their foreign rulers and established the Re- 
public, Power passed into the hands of two annually elected magistrates called con- 
suls, who, along with the senate, held political power in Rome. Over the next few 
centuries, Rome was engaged in two conflicts, one external and one internal. The 
Romans were almost continually at war against the other peoples of the Italian pe- 
ninsula, as well as the other powers in the Mediterranean, most notably the Cartha- 
ginians, a people based in northern Africa. At the same time, the Romans struggled 
with their own internal conflict between the lower-class plebs and the aristocratic 
families who ruled them. Despite setbacks both external and internal, Rome gradu- 
ally expanded its influence, through treaty and conquest, until by the end of the third 
century B.c.E. it controlled most of modern-day Italy and had made inroads into the 
eastern Mediterranean as well. 

Latin literature first appears in the later part of this period of political expan- 
sion, The most prominent authors of this period whose works survive ate the comic 
poets Plautus (254—184 B.c.E.) and Terence (185? — 159), the epic poet Ennius (239 — 
169), and the orator, historian, and essayist Cato (234-149). The language of the co- 
medians is often believed to contain evidence of the way Latin was actually spoken 
at this time because the characters of the comic plays are drawn from all walks of 
life. Ennius, who spoke both Greek and Oscan in addition to Latin, borrowed and 
adapted many features of the Greek language and was one of the first writers of epic 
poetry in Latin. His style greatly influenced later poets, and he may be said to be the 

1. Faliscan was spoken in the area of Italy called Etruria (central Italy), Oscan in Campania (southern Italy), and 


Utribrían in Umbria {north-central Italy). The Samnites, an ancient Italian people with whom Rome came into con- 
flict early, spoke Oscan. 
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first to have established a literary language—a written language with increasingly 
strict rules of vocabulary and syntax. Together, these authors represent what may 
be called early Latin. 

Over the next two centuries to the end of the first century 2.c.z., Roman au- 
thors, much influenced by the Greek literature with which they had come into con- 
tact after the conquest of Greece, continued to develop a literary language in Latin. 
They established rules of spelling, morphology, syntax, and vocabulary, and also dis- 
tinguished between correct usages for poetry and for prose. The result is usuaily 
called classical Latin, the language that was written and spoken? by the educated 
Roman populace during the period of the late Republic and early Empire (roughly 
100 3.c..—100 c.r.) Among the authors who wrote classical Latin are, in prose: 
Caesar (100-44 n.c.z.), Cicero (106~43 n.c.z.), and Livy (59 8.c.£.—17 c.E.); and in 
poetry: Catullus (847-54? B.c.z.), Vergil (70—19 B.c.E.), and Horace (65-8 B.c.E.). 

This book introduces the student to the language written by these authors and 
others of the same period. Distinctions of usage between prose and poetry will be 
pointed out, but for the most part, the rules of classical Latin presenied here may be 
presumed to hold true for the literature of this period as a whole. 


Pronunciation of Classical Latin 


Although there must have been variations in the pronunciation of classical Latin 
such as are evident in any modern language, there is considerable ancient evidence 
for a standard in pronunciation, and rules approximating that standard are pre- 
sented here.‘ - 

The rules for pronouncing classical Latin have been reconstructed from several 
types of evidence: 


1. the statements of Latin grammarians and Latin authors on specific points of Latin 
pronunciation. The Latin grammarians were active much later than the period as- 
signed to classical Latin, but they cite the work of earlier Latin authors and confirm, 
features of pronunciation known from other sources. 

2. the orthography, or spelling, of Latin words in inscriptions. Ancient spelling, both 
in Latin and in other ancient languages, was considerably less standardized than 
modern spelling, Variations in spelling usually indicate differences in pronun- 
ciation. 

3, the representation or transliteration of Latin words in other languages and the rep- 
resentation or transliteration of foreign words in Latin. The transliteration of 
names, in particular, provides valuable information about how names were pro- 
nounced at different periods of Roman history. 


2. Some surviving tests, such as the orations of Cicero, suggest that classical Latin was both written and spoken. 

3. There are, of course, variations in usage and style from author to author and from the beginning of this pe- 
riod to ihe end. It remains common to speak of Golden Age Latin (the Latin of first-century s.c.E. writers such as 
Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, and Horace) and Silver Age Latin (the Latin of first-century cz. writers such as Seneca and 
Quintilian) 

4. Por this presentation of pronunciation the authors are indebted 10 W. S. Allen's Vox Latina (Cambridge, 1965). 
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4. the internal grammatical and poetic structure of Latin. This includes the evidence 
available from the metrical structure of Latin poetry. 

5. the etymology of Latin words and the development of Latin words in the Romance 
languages descended from Latin. 


Alphabet 
The Latin alphabet is almost the same as the English alphabet. It lacks a j and a w. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. k is used in only a few words, mostly of foreign origin. y and z occur in transcriptions of 
words borrowed from Greek. 

2. ican be either a consonant or a vowel. In some Latin texts, j is used as the sign of consonan- 
tal i, but in this book i is used for both the consonant and the vowel. This usage is both ancient 
and common in Latin texts. 

3. u also can be either a consonant or a vowel, Jn the classical period fand for several centuries 
afterward), Romans used the letter v to represent both the consonant and the vowel, and u was 
simply a rounded version of this letter. Some modern editors use u for both consonant and 
vowel, while others maintain the convention of using v for the consonant and u for the vowel. 
This latter convention is the one followed in this book, 

4. The capital letter C, in origin a form of the Greek letter gamma (T), originally was used by the 
Etruscans, who did not distinguish between the sounds of English hard g and hard c. Even after 
Latin developed a separate new letter to represent hard g, capital C continued to represent hard 
g in abbreviations for certain first names (€.g., C. = Gaius). 


Consonants 


The Latin consonants are generally identical in pronunciation with their English 
equivalents. Exceptions ate: 

bas in English, but bs is pronounced as ps in “taps”; bt as pt in "apt" 

< always has the k sound as in "cart" (this is called hard cj 

g always as in "get" (this is called hard g) 

h never silent, always pronounced, as in “hat” 


OBSERVATION 
h represents the expelling of air called aspiration. 


i, as consonant, has the y sound as in “yawn” 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. iis consonantal at the beginning of a word when followed by a vowel (lūnē, pronounced 
*Yūnā") and in the middle of a word when it falls between vowels (biiugis, pronounced “bi- 
yugis”). i may also be consonantal in the middle of a compound (that is, a word made with a 
root word and a prefix (iniustus [< in- + iustus], pronounced "in-yustus"). 

2. An exception to this rule occurs in certain words borrowed from Greek, in which an initial i 
is pronounced as a vowel (iambus, pronounced “iambus”). 


nas in English, but nc, ng as in "bank" and "hang" 
qu counts as a single consonant in Latin and is always pronounced as in “quit” 
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OBSERVATION 
Although qu is written with a a, this u is the consonantal u (v). This spelling convention is also 
used in the combinations su and gu, pronounced as in "persuade" and “anguish.” su and gu 
when so pronounced count as single consonants. That is, although they are spelled with two let- 
ters, they represent a single sound in Latin. 


x probably rolled 

s always sibilant, as in “serpent” (never a z sound) 

v (consonantal u) always as w as in "wet" 

x counts as a double consonant (= ks) and is pronounced as in "axe" 

z counts as a double consonant (= dz) and is pronounced as in “gadzooks” 


OBSERVATION 
zis a consonant representing the Greek zeta (Z), which itself represented a double consonant in 
Greek. 


ch as in English "character" 
ph as in English “people” 
th as in English “tea” 


OBSERVATION 
ch, ph, and th represent sounds introduced into Latin from Greek. Greek distinguished be- 
tween the unaspirated and aspirated consonants c and ch, p and ph, and t and th. The -h repre- 
sents the puff of air (aspiration) that is emitted after the consonant sound is made. This distinc- 
tion between unaspirated and aspirated consonants is also made in modem French and in 
other Romance languages although not in English: the English pronunciation of c, p, and t al- 
ways includes aspiration. In order to distinguish ph and th from p and t, it has become conven- 
tional to pronounce ph as in “philosophy” and th as in “theater.” The pronunciations given 
above (people, tea) are to be preferred. 


Vowels 


Latin has two sets of five vowels: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. Vowels have both quantity and quality. Quantity refers to the length of a vowel. A Latin vowel 
marked with a macron or long mark (7) is long and takes approximately twice as long to pxo- 
nounce as a short vowel. Vowels not so marked are short. Quality refers to the way a vowel is 
pronounced. For example, à and 5 are the same in quantity but different in quality, 
2. A vowel in a Latin word is either long or short by nature. It is important to realize that, for ex- 
ample, a and long à are two different vowels, even if they are closely related. 
3. Differences in vowel length often convey significant differences in meaning. For example, 
the word alium (with a short -a-) means "another man"; the word alium {with a long -3-) means 
“garlic.” 
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A MACRON ON A LONG VOWEL SHOULD BE CONSIDERED PART OF THE SPELLING OF A 
LATIN WORD. WHEN LEARNING NEW VOCABULARY, MEMORIZE ALL MACRONS AND Al- 
WAYS WRITE THEM ON LONG VOWEIS.® 

The vowels are pronounced as follows: 


a as in the first a in "await" or the u in "cup" 
ā as in "father" 

eas in “pet” 

€as in the a of “fate” 

ias in “fit” 

Tas in the ee of “feet” 

oas in the o of "soft" or the au of "caught" 
5 as in theo of "hope" 

u as in “put” 

ū as in the oo of “fool” 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. a and ā are very similar in quality and differ only in quantity. Special attention must be paid 
to distinguish these two vowels. All other pairs of vowels (e and & etc.) differ both in quality and 
in quantity and are easier for the English speaker to differentiate. 

2. y is a vowel representing the Greek upsilon (Y). This vowel is pronounced as a French u (a. 
sound in between the English i and uj. It may be long or short; the long vowel is pronounced. 
twice as long as the short, 


Diphthongs 


A diphthong is a single vocalic sound made from pronouncing two vowels together. 
(The word diphthong in Greek means “double sound.") The six diphthongs in Latin 
are ae, oe, ei, ui, au, and eu. They are pronounced as follows: 

ae as in the iof "high" 

oe as in the oy of “boy” 

ei as in the ay of "day" 

uiasinthe wi of "twin" 

auas in the ow of "how" 

eu as a combination of e + u 


OBSERVATION 7 
There is no English sound corresponding to the Latin diphthong eu. As its spelling indicates, it 
is a combination of the short vowels e and u pronounced as one sound. If Elmer Fudd pro- 
nounced “very” (vewy), the ew would closely resemble the Latin sound. 


5. All long vowels in this book will be marked by macrons. Vowels not so marked are short. 
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Accentuation 


Latin has a stress accent. This means that one syllable in a word is slightly stressed or 
emphasized when the word is pronounced, To determine which syllable is to be 
stressed, one must first divide a Latin word into syllables. 


Syllabification 
A syllable is a sound or succession of sounds uttered with a single breath-impulse. 
A LATIN WORD HAS AS MANY SYLLABLES AS IT HAS VOWELS OR DIPHTHONGS. THERE ARE 
NO SILENT VOWELS OR CONSONANTS IN LATIN, 

When dividing words into syllables, note that: 


1. a single consonant goes with the following vowel: 
anima a/ni/ma 
aurum au/rum 
gladius gla/di/us 


2. if there are two or more consonants in a row, the last consonant goes with the fol- 
lowing syllable: 


imperium im/pe/rifum 
sanctus sanc/tus 
virumque vi/rum/que® 
puella puj/el/la 


3. if, however, the combmation of two consonants is a mute (c, k, t, p, ch, th, ph, g. d. 
b) or the fricative f followed by a liquid (|, r), the two consonants are kept together.” 


patria pa/tri/a 
agricola afgrifco/la 
impleč im/ple/ó 


Accentuation 
‘The last syllable in a Latin word is called the ultima (< Latin syllaba ultima ["last syl- 
lable"]. The second syllable from the end is called the penult (< Latin syllaba paenul- 
tima [“almost-last syllable"]). The third syllable from the end is called the antepenult 
(< Latin syllaba antepaenultima ["before-the-almost-last syllable"]). 

ONLY THE PENULT OR THE ANTEPENULT OF A LATIN WORD MAY BE STRESSED. [fa 
word has only two syllables, the penult is stressed. The following words are stressed on 


6. Remember that qu counts as a single consonant. 


7. A consonant that requires a stoppage of breath when pronounced is called a mute. When pronouncing a g. 
for example, the throat is contracted and breath is stopped. Similarly, when pronouncing a p, tbe lips are closed and 
breath is again stopped. These sounds are also called stops or plosives. A fricative is a consonant produced by forc- 
ing breath through a constricted passage. Only f and s are fricatives; they are also called spirants. | and r are called 
liquids because their sounds are capable of being prolonged as vowels. 
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the penult because they are two syllables only. Practice pronouncing them out loud 
and accent the penult by stressing that syllable. 


lamen 
mūtat 


cēnsul 
opus 


Ifa word has more than two syllables, its stress accent is determined according 


to a rule called the law of the penult: 


Ir THE PENULT IS LONG, IT !S STRESSED. |F THE PENULT IS SHORT, THE ANTE- 


PENULT Is STRESSED. 
A syllable is long if it contains: 


1, along vowel or diphthong (long by nature) 
2. a short vowel followed by two or more consonants not necessarily in the same syllable 


(long by position) 


The following words are stressed on the penult because their penults are long by na- 
ture. Practice pronouncing them out loud and accent the penult by stressing that 


syllable. 
inimicus 
magnarum 
patiémur 
poēta 


figūra 
labērēs 
persaepe 
perpauca 


The following words are stressed on the penult because their penults are long by 
position. Practice pronouncing them out loud and accent the penult by stressing that 


syllable. 
ocellis 
magister 
intellegenda 
conferri 
OBSERVATIONS 


contactum. 
expressit 
adversós 
déportant 


1. In words of more than two syllables, the number of syllables is not important for determin- 
ing the syllable to be stressed. Only the length of the penult determines stress. 
2. The lengths of the syllables other than the penult are not important for determining stress. 


The following words are stressed on the antepenult because their penults are short. 
Practice pronouncing them out loud and accent the antepenult by stressing that syl- 


lable. 


scientia 
aequora 
audācia 
omnium 


tempora 
mediocriter 
populus 
cēperis 


«F DRILL A ON PRONUNCIATION MAY NOW BE DONE. 


Language Study: Vocabulary, Morphology, and Syntax 


Elementary language study may be divided into three parts: vocabulary, morphology, 
and syntax. 


Vocabulary 


Vocabulary refers first to the acquisition of the English meanings of words in an- ` 
other language. Thus, the Latin word puella means "girl"; the word supero means 
"overcome, conquer." In addition to English meanings, vocabulary also encom- 
passes certain other important elements that give crucial information about gender 
(for nouns), stems, and parts of speech. A full vocabulary entry (the way the word ap- 
pears in the dictionary) includes all these pieces of information. Arwavs MEMORIZE 
THE FULL VOCABULARY ENTRY FOR EACH NEW WORD TO BE LEARNED; THE ENGLISH 
MEANING ALONE WILL NEVER BE ENOUGH. 


Morphology 


Morphology refers to the study of the different forms words take in a given language. 
In English, for example, various pieces of verb morphology must be learned: 
1. the third-person singular present tense form of most English verbs is formed by 
the addition of -s or -es: 
walk > walks go 9 goes 
2. the past tense of many English verbs is formed by the addition of -ed: 
walk walked. 


Morphology extends as well to nouns, adjectives, and certain other parts of speech 
that have multiple forms. The changing of form to convey changed meaning is called in- 
flection. 
Some languages are more inflected than others. Thus the English noun regu- 
larly appears in only four forms: 
boy (singular) boys (plural) 
boy's (singular possessive) boys’ (plural possessive} 


The Latin noun, by contrast, regularly appears in ten or more forms. Since Latin is 
a more highly inflected language than English, Latin morphology is considerably more 
extensive than English morphology and requires complete mastery. 


Syntax 


The grammatical function of a word in a sentence is the syntax of that word. Consider 
the English sentence "The woman gives the cat a toy." "Woman," "cat," and "toy" all 
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have different grammatical functions that help convey the complete meaning of the 
sentence: 


woman: subject 
cat: indirect object 
toy: direct object 


The terms subject, indirect object, and direct object are examples of English syntax, 
and these and many other terms of English syntax are also used in Latin syntax. Ac- 
curate translation of a Latin sentence requires the identification of the syntax of the 
words in that sentence. Throughout this book, new Latin syntactical terms will be in- 
troduced and defined. These terms will always be boldfaced at their first appearance. 
LEARN ALL BOLDFACED SYNTACTICAL TERMS. 


CHAPTER I 


Vocabulary 
agricola, agricolae m. farmer aurum, auri x. gold 
> anima, animae f. breath: life force; soul? bellum, belli n. war 
> dea, deae f. goddess > consilium, cēnsiliī x. deliberation; plan, 
> fama, famae f. report, rumor; reputation, advice; judgment 
fame dönum, dēnī n. gift 
fēmina, feminae f. woman; wife factum, facti n. deed 
> filia, filiae f. daughter » ferrum, ferri n. iron; sword 
insula, insulae f. island oppidum, oppi. town 
Italia, Italiae f. Italy periculum, periculi n. danger 
nauta, nautae m. sailor verbum, verbi n. word 
patria, patriae f. country, homeland 
pecünia, pecüniae f. money » à, ab (prep. + abl.) (away) from 
> pota, poétae m. poet ad (prep. + acc.) toward, to 
puella, puellae f. girl cum (prep. + abl.) with 
rēgīna, réginae f. queen > dē (prep. + abl.) (down) from; about, 
via, viae f. way, road, street concerning 
> &, ex (prep. + abl.) (out) from 
ager, agri m. field > et (conj.) and; 
> deus, dei m. god (adv.) even, also 
> dominus, domini m. master, lord et...et...both...and... 
> filius, fili m. son > in (prep. + acc.) into, onto; against 
gladius, gladiī m. sword (prep. + abl) in, on 
liber, libri m. book 6 (interj.) O 
puer, pueri m. boy > -que (enclitic conj.) and 


Servus, servi m. slave 
vir, viri m. man; husband 


1. An arrow next to a vocabulary entry indicates that there is additional important information about this entry 
in the vocabulary notes that fallow. 
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Vocabulary Notes 


anima, animae f has a physical meaning, the "breath" of the wind or of a human being. By extension, it may 
mean the “breath” of life, the “life force.” Although it may he translated “soul,” it refers only to the force that 
gives an animate being life and not to the notion of “soul” as the seat of emotion and thought, For this latter 
meaning Jatin usually employs another word. 

dea, deae f. has deābus as its dative and ablative plural form. 

fama, famae f derives from an Indo-European root that means "speak" (cf. Gk. phemf; Skt. bhdsh, speak), 
The word fima indicates primarily what is spoken publicly or by the people, and its basic meaning is “talk” 
(something spoken) or “rumor.” A fāma often told becomes a “story,” and when it is passed down from gen- 
eration to generation, it becomes a “tradition.” A person's fama is his or her “reputation” or “fame.” This may 
be positive or negative. Finally, if the word is capitalized, Pima is the goddess Rumor. 

filia, filiae f. has filiabus as its dative and ablative plural form. 

Note that poéta is a three-syllable word. -o&- is not a diphthong. 

deus, dei m. has certain common irregular forms in the plural. MEMORIZE THE FOLLOWING DECLENSION: 


Note in particular the alternate genitive plural deum, which is identical with the accusative singular. Deus has 
no separate vocative singular form: the nominative and vocative singular are identical. 

The noun dominus, domini m. is cognate with the Latin word for house (domus); that is, the two words 
dominus and domus are descended from the same linguistic root. The original meaning of dominus was 
“master of the house,” 

filius, filit m. has filt as its vocative singular form. 

cónsiliura, consili n. may mean the act of deliberating about something (deliberation), or it may mean 
the “plan” or “intention” that results from deliberating. It may also mean the capacity to deliberate (judg- 
ment). Finally, it may cefer to a group of people who deliberate, a "council." 

ferrum, ferri x. means “iron.” By the rhetorical device meionymy (change of name) it also means 
“sword”—that is, something made of iron. 


Prepositions 

& preposition (< praepēnē, place before} is a word placed before a noun or pronoun to show its relation to an- 
other word in the sentence. The preposition and the noun or proncun together are called a “prepositional 
phrase." In Latin, prepositions are most often followed by one of two cases, the accusative or the ablative. 
Prepositions that require a noun in the accusative case are said to “take the accusative” and are marked in the 
vocabulary entry by the notation (prep. + acc.). Prepositions that require a noun in the ablative case are simi- 
larly said to “take the ablative” and are marked by the notation (prep. + abl). 

Prepositions that take the accusative emphasize the idea of motion toward, into, around, and through. 
Prepositions that take the ablative indicate one of the three functions of the ablative (separation, association 
instrument, location). A few prepositions can take cither case, and their meanings differ according to which case 
they take, 

"The prepositions ā/ab, &/ex, and dé all require a noun in the ablative case and express separation (from). 
However, they have distinct differences in meaning. ā/ab expresses motion away from a place; ēfex expresses 
motion out from a place; dé expresses motion down from a place. These differences in meaning are illustrated 
in the diagram that follows. 

ab is used before words beginning with vowels or h-. Both 3 and ab are used before words beginning 
with consonants, but à is more frequent. 

exis used before words beginning with vowels or he. Both & and ex are used before words beginning 
with consonants, but exis more frequent. 

ad takes the accusative and expresses motion to or toward a place. Compare the meaning of ad with that 
of in (+ acc.) in the diagram that follows. 
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in may take either the accusative or the ablative case. When it takes the accusative, it means "into" or 
"onto." By extension of this meaning it may also mean “against.” When it takes the ablative case, it expresses 
location and means either “in” or “on.” These differences in meaning are illustrated in the diagram that 
follows. 


"lout) from” 


accusative ablative ablative 
(motion toward) (location) (motion from) 


Figure 2. Prepositions 


et is a coordinating conjunction. This means that it connects only parallel or grammatically balanced 
words, phrases, or clauses. When two nouns are connected, they must be in the same case: for exarnple, 
nautirum et agricolarum (of the sailors and of the farmers [genitive]). Parts of speech other than nouns may 
also be connected by et. For example, in the phrases "tall 2nd snow-covered,” “he sings and he dances,” "in 
Italy and in Gaul," et could again be used to connect two adjectives, two verb phrases, or two prepositional 
phrases. 

To emphasize the strict balance of elements that are to be joined in Latin, et is often used to mark 
each element. Thus, et mautārum et agricolarum. It is convenient to translate the first et by the English word 
"both" (both of the sailors and of the farmers). When such a parallel series is longer than two (et nautārum. 
et agricolarum e? po&tàrum), omit translating the first et and say "and" for the others (of the sailors and of the 
farmers and of the poets) 

et may also be used as an adverb that usually qualifies a single word (noun, verb, adjective): et vir (even 
the man, or the man also). 

"que is an enclitic conjunction. The word enclitic is derived from the Greek verb enklīnā (lean on), and 
an enclitic leans on or is directly attached to the word preceding it. The hyphen before que indicates that it 
cannot stand alone as à separats word. -que is attached to the second element of a closely related pair, whose el- 
ements are aften opposite or complementary. -que should be translated “and” before the word to which it is 
attached: for example, vir fēminague (husband and wife [subjects]). Like et, -que may connect grammatical el- 
ements other than nouns. 
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-que is used in place of the first et in the phrascet.. . et... by certain prose stylists (the historians Livy, 
Sallust, and Tacitus) and by many poets. Caesar and Cicero never use -que ... et... The use of «que ... 
-que , . , is found only in poctry and occasionally in the historians. 


Derivatives and Cognates 

Many words in English are derived from Latin words; that is, they descend directly from words in Latin. Such 
words are called derivatives. For example, the English word “counsel” is a derivative of the Latin word con- 
silium. In many instances, the differences in sound and spelling between an English word and its Latin par- 
entare not significant enough to obscure the fact that the two words are related. Some English derivatives de- 
scend from the roots of Latin words. A root is the basic element or ultimate stem of a word that carries its 
meaning and from which many other words are made by the addition of prefixes and suffixes. 

When an English and a Latin word arc called cognates (< cognitus, -a, -um, related), they are related 
because they both descend from a common PIE word or root, but the English word is derived not from Latin. 
but from another ancient language such as Greek. It is often impossible to tell that a word in Latin and a word. 
in English are cognates because they have undergone radically different changes in pronunciation and 
spelling as they have developed in their respective language families. For example, the Latin word quinque 
(five) is cognate with the English word “five,” but the words do not appear to be related. 

In each chapter some English derivatives and cognates of the new Latin vocabulary will be listed at tke 
end of the vocabulary notes. This list is intended in part to help the student remember the meanings of new 
vocabulary items. It will also help the student expand his or her English vocabulary and stimulate further in- 
terest in learning about the relations among words, The cognates are provided to show how the same root or 
word in PIE has given rise to a wide variety of seemingly unrelated words in English, Where only the root of 
an English word is related to the corresponding Latin word, the portion of the English word that descends 
from that root is italicized.? 


Derivatives Cognates 
agrarian acre 

animate 

bellicose 

counsel 

deity July 

dominate 

fact thesis 

famous prophet; banal 
affiliate. 

insulate; isolate 

library 

nautical astronaut; nausea. 
pecuniary 

peril fear; pirate 

puerile foal; encyclopedia 
correct, regent maharzjah: right; rich 
verb word: irony 

trivial, deviate way weigh 

virile, virtue werewolf; world 


2. For further information on these and other derivatives and cognates, consult the Indo-European Roots Ap- 
pendix of the American Heritage Dictionary of the English Language, 31d ed. (Houghton-Miffiin, 1992). 
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$1. The Latin Noun and Its Properties: Gender, Number, Case 


A noun is the name of a person, place, or thing.’ Every noun in Latin has three prop- 
erties: gender, number, and case. 

Genpen—Latin nouns have the genders masculine or feminine. Nouns that are 
neither masculine nor feminine are called neuter (« neuter, neutra, neutrum, nei- 
ther). In the vocabulary entry for each noun, gender will be indicated by m., f, or n. 
THIS INFORMATION MUST BE MEMORIZED FOR EACH NOUN. 

NuMser—Latin nouns appear in the singular when referring to one and in the 
plural when referring to more than one. 

Casē—-Latin nouns occur in a variety of different forms in both the singular and 
the plural. Each different form or case is indicated by a special ending attached to a 
stem that remains constant. Each ending indicates the syntax, the grammatical func- 
tion, that a noun has in a sentence. For example, when a Latin noun serves as the 
subject of a sentence, it has one case ending, but when it serves as the direct object 
in a sentence, it has a different case ending. 

The parent language of Latin, Indo-European, had eight different cases for 
nouns, each case with its own grammatical functions. Latin has only six cases, which 
nevertheless express all the functions of the original cight.* This is possible because 
one case in Latin has been made to perform multiple functions. The names of the 
Latin cases and their basic functions are: 


Nominative Case 


The two essential elements of every sentence are the subject and the predicate. 
The subject is that which is spoken about, and the predicate is all that is said about the 
subject. For example: 


John sneezed. 
‘The waiter cleared the dishes from the table. 


In these sentences, “John” and “the waiter” are subjects; “sneezed” and “cleared the 
dishes from the table” are predicates. Both “John” and “the waiter” would be in the 
nominative case in Latin, and the syntax of each would be Nominative, Subject. 


Certain verbs such as “be,” "become," and "seem" are called coputative or link- 
ing verbs, A linking verb is never followed by a direct object but rather by an element 


3. There are, in fact, several kinds of nouns: 
commen nouns: man, book, city, dumpling 
proper nouns: Mary, Italy, New York 
collective nouns: crowd, tribe, senate, army 
abstract nouns: love, beauty, slavery, citizenship 
verbal nouns: running (gerund), to run {infinitive} 


4. A few Latin nouns have a seventh case, the locative, used to express location in a place. 
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that is equivalent to the subject, and this element is called the Predicate Nominative, 
For example: 

John is a waiter. 

The frog became a prince. 


In these sentences, "John" and “the frog" are subjects, while “a waiter” and “a 
prince” are Predicate Nominatives. Both the subjects and the Predicate Nominatives 
would be in the nominative case in Latin. 


Genitive Case 


In the phrases “the house of friends,” “a fear of snakes,” “a jar of pennies,” the 
words “of friends,” “of snakes,” and “of pennies” serve to qualify or limit in a variety 
of ways the nouns on which they depend. “Of friends,” “of snakes,” and “of pennies” 
would be expressed in Latin by “friends,” “snakes,” and “pennies” in the genitive 
case with no preposition; that is, the genitive case ending contains the notion of “of” 
within it. 

One idea commonly expressed by the genitive case is that of ownership or pos- 
session: "the book of the girl” (= the book belonging to the girl). The phrase “of the 
girl" would be expressed in Latin by the word "girl" in the genitive case, and the syn- 
tax of that word would be Genitive of Possession. 


Dative Case 


Tn the sentence "To the sailor the danger of the sea is real," "to the sailor" ex- 
presses the person wirh reference to whom "the danger of the sea is real." The phrase 
“to the sailor" would be expressed in Latin by the word "sailor" in the dative case with 
no preposition; that is, the dative case ending contains the notion of “{with reference) 
to” within it. The syntax of the word “sailor” in Latin in the dative case would be Da- 
tive of Reference. 

In the sentence “The girl gives a toy to the cat” or “The girl gives the cat a toy,” 
“a toy” expresses the direct object of the verb, while “to the cat” or “cat” expresses the 
indirect object, the person or thing indirectly interested in or affected by the action of 
the verb. Again, “to the cat” or “cat” would be expressed in Latin in the dative case 
with no preposition, and the syntax of that word would be Dative of Indirect Object. 
This use of the dative case appears most often with verbs of giving, showing, and 
telling. 
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Accusative Case 


In the sentence “The poet writes poems,” "poems" is the direct object of the verb 
“writes” because the action of the verb “writes” is directly exerted on the object 
“poems.” The word “poems” would be expressed in Latin in the accusative case, and 
the syntax of that word would be Accusative, Direct Object. 

In addition to being used to express the direct object of a verb, the accusative 
case follows prepositions that express motion toward, into, around, and through. For 
example, to express the phrase “toward the field” in Latin, the preposition ad (to- 
ward) is followed by the word “field” in Latin in the accusative case. 


Separation 

In the sentence “He came from Italy,” the phrase “from Italy” expresses motion 
from a place: “he” is separated from “Italy.” In the sentence “The king freed the people 
from slavery,” “the people” are separated from “slavery.” These two examples suggest 
the range of meaning expressed by the ablative’s separative function. The idea of 
going from a place (out from/away from/down from) usually requires a preposition 
and a noun in the ablative case. Thus, in the example above, “from Italy” would be 
expressed in Latin by the preposition ab ([away] from) and “Italy” in the ablative case. 
The idea of “from slavery” in the second example would be expressed by the word 
“slavery” in the ablative case and might be accompanied by a preposition. 


Association /Instrument 

In the sentence “The farmer came to the party with a poet,” the phrase “with a poet” 
indicates that the farmer was accompanied by a poet. The phrase “with a poet” would 
be expressed in Latin by the preposition cum (with) and “poet” in the ablative case; 
the syntax of that word would be Ablative of Accompaniment. Norz THAT THE AB- 
LATIVE OF ACCOMPANIMENT REQUIRES THE PREPOSITION CUM. 

In the sentence “The farmer is fighting with a sword,” the phrase “with a 
sword” indicates what the farmer uses to fight, or the instrument by means of which 
he is fighting. The phrase “with a sword” would be expressed in Latin by the word 
“sword” in the ablative case with no preposition; the syntax of that word would be 
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Ablative of Means (or Ablative of Instrument). NOTE THAT NO PREPOSITION IS USED 
WITH THE ABLATIVE OF MEANS. 


Location 

In the sentences “Farmers work in fields" and “The queen lives on an island,” the 
phrases “in fields” and “on an island” express ideas of location or place where. The 
phrases “in fields” and “on an island” would be expressed in Latin by the preposition 
in (in, on) and the words “fields” and “island” in the ablative case. NoTE THAT SUCH 
AN ABLATIVE REQUIRES THE PREPOSITION IN. 


Vocative Case 


used for addressing soriicohe dica 


In the sentence "Tell me, father, why you have come," the word "father" ex- 
presses the person being directly addressed by the speaker of the sentence. The word 
"father" wouid be expressed in Latin in the vocative case. In Latin, a word in the voca- 
tive case is sometimes preceded by the interjection 6 (0). 


is 


«F DRILL Í MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$2. The Five Declensions 


Latin nouns are grouped in five different families called declensions. Each noun be- 
longs to one declension only, and each declension has its own distinctive set of case 
endings. The five groups of nouns are most reliably distinguished and identified by 
the genitive singular ending of each declension: 
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A full vocabulary entry for a Latin noun contains, in the following order, the 
nominative singular form, the genitive singular form, a notation of gender, and the En- 
glish meaning(s). For example: 


puella, puellae f. girl 

servus, servi m. slave 

vir, viri m. man; husband 
periculum, periculi n. danger 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The «ae ending on the genitive singular form of puella indicates that this noun belongs to the 
first declension. 
2. The -t endings on the genitive singular forms of servus, vir, and periculum indicate that these 
nouns all belong to the second declension. Even though the endings of their nominative singu- 
lar forms differ, the endings of the genitive singular forms do not. 


Finding the Stem 


‘The genitive singular form is given in the vocabulary for purposes of identifying the 
declension to which each noun belongs, but the genitive singular is also the form 
from which a stem is derived for use in making all other forms of the noun. 

To find the stem of any noun, remove the ending from the genitive singular form 
{the second element given in the vocabulary). What remains is the stem. 


patria, patri/ae f. country stem = patri- 
puella, puell fae f. girl stem = pueli- 
liber, lībrjī m. book stem = libr- 
servus, serv/i m. slave stem = serv- 
vir, vir/i m. man; husband stem - vir- 


All the forms of a noun are created by taking the stem of that noun and adding the 
case endings that belong to its particular declension. When one generates a complete 
set of forms for a noun in Latin, one is said to decline a noun, and the resulting set 
of forms is called a declension of the noun.* 


$3. Noun Morphology: First Declension 


Gender Note: Most nouns of the first declension are feminine, some are masculine. 
There are no neuter first-declension nouns. 


& NM Sce " 


5. There are thus two meanings for the word “declension”: 1. the name for each of the five families of nouns 
(first declension, second declension, etc.); 2. a complete set of forms for an individual noun. 
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ALL REGULAR NOUNS OF THE FIRST DECLENSION USE THESE ENDINGS. MEMORIZE 

THESE ENDINGS THOROUGHLY, PROCEEDING FIRST DOWN THE SINGULAR COLUMN AND 

THEN DOWN THE PLURAL COLUMN. BE PREPARED TO RECITE THE ENDINGS QUICKLY. 
To decline a noun of the first declension, add these endings to the stem. For ex- 


ample: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The abbreviations for the case names used in the model declension above are standard and 
will appear frequently in this book, as will the abbreviations subj. (subject), pred. nom. (predicate 
nominative), and d.o. (direct object). 

2. In the first declension, as ín most other declensions, the nominative and vocative endings in 
both singular and plural are identical and will therefore be listed together. 

3. Certain endings of the first declension are used to mark more than one case: «ac = genitive 
singular, dative singular, and nominative/vocative plural; -is dative plural and ablative plural. 
ALWAYS CONSIDER ALL POSSIBILITIES WHEN IDENTIFYING THE FORM OF A NOUN. CONTEXT USU- 
ALLY HELPS TO DISTINGUISH FORMS WITH MORE THAN ONE POSSIBLE INTERPRETATION. 

4. Two first-declension words in the vocabulary of this chapter, dea, deae f., “goddess,” and 
filia, filiae f.. "daughter," have irregular dative and ablative plural forms: deabus and filiabus. 
MEMORIZE THESE IRREGULAR FORMS. 

5. The Latin language has no definite article (the) and no indefinite article (a, an). ENGLISH DEFI- 
NITE OR INDEFINITE ARTICLES MAY BE FREELY ADDED IN TRANSLATIONS OF LATIN NOUNS AS CON- 
TEXT DEMANDS. Thus, the noun translated above as "the girl,” “of the girl,” etc., could also be 
translated “a girl," “of a girl,” etc. Sometimes it is appropriate to use no article: "money" or “of 
books." Although there are words in Latin for “his,” "her," and "their," possessive adjectives 
such as these are often omitted in Latin. They may be freely added in English translations. 


@ DRILI.2—3 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


n 
$4. Noun Morphology: Second Declension 


Gender Note: Most nouns of the second declension are masculine, some are femi- 
nine, and many are neuter with endings slightly different from masculine and femi- 
nine nouns. 


ALL REGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE NOUNS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION 
USE THESE ENDINGS. MEMORIZE THESE ENDINGS THOROUGHLY, PROCEEDING FIRST 
DOWN THE SINGULAR COLUMN AND THEN DOWN THE PLURAL COLUMN. BE PREPARED 


TO RECITE THE ENDINGS QUICKLY. 
To decline a masculine or feminine noun of the second declension, add these 
endings to the stem. For example: 


— — 


6. Most masculine and feminine nouns of the second declension use vus as the nominative singular ending. 
As will be clear from the vocabulary entries, however, a number of nouns lack any nominative singular ending and 
instead use a form of the stem of the noun as the nominative singular form. Thus, servus, servi m. slave, but puer, puerī. 
n. boy and liber, lihrt m. book. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. Certain endings for masculine/feminine nouns of the second declension are used to mark 
more than one ca: genitive singular and nominative/vocative plural; -5 = dative singular 
and ablative singular; is = dative plural and ablative plural. AIWAYS CONSIDER ALL POSSIBILITIES 
WHEN IDENTIFYING THE FORM OF A NOUN. CONTEXT USUALLY HELPS TO DISTINGUISH FORMS 
THAT HAVE MORE THAN ONE POSSIBLE INTERPRETATION. 


2, Many endings of the second declension are either similar to or identical with corresponding 
endings of the first declension. Compare accusative singular -um to -am: genitive plural -Ērum 
to -àrum; dative and ablative plural -Is to -īs; and accusative plural -ðs to -às. 

3. Second declension nouns whose stems end in -i have two possible forms for the genitive sin- 
gular, one a contraction of the other. For example: 


gladius, gladiī or gladī m. sword 


In the second form, the short -i of the stem has contracted with the 4 of the ending. ‘This short- 
ened form of the genitive singular will not be given in the vocabulary entry for nouns whose 
stems end in 4, but it will appear in drills, sentences, and readings. 

4. The second declension is the only declension in which the vocative differs from the nomina- 
tive, and it does so only in the singular for masculine and feminine nouns whose nominative 
singular forms end in -us. For other masculine or feminine nouns of this declension, the voca- 
tive singular is identical with the nominative singular. For example: 


servus vocative singular = serve 
puer vocative singular = puer 
5, Every vocative plural is identical with the nominative plural in all declensions. 


6. The noun filius and proper names of the second declension whose nominative singular 
forms end in -ius have a vocative singular ending in 4. Thus: 


filius, filii m.son vocative singular = fil” 


MEMORIZE THIS VOCATIVE SINGULAR ENDING. 

7. The noun deus, dej m. has certain irregular forms in the plural: di (nom. voc. pl.), deum 
(gen. pl.), and dis (dat./abl. pL). For the full declension of this noun sce the vocabulary note 
on p. 12, 


ALL NEUTER NOUNS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION USE THESE ENDINGS. MEMO- 


RIZE THESE ENDINGS THOROUGHLY, PROCEEDING FIRST DOWN THE SINGULAR COI- 
UMN AND THEN DOWN THE PLURAL COLUMN. BE PREPARED TO RECITE THE ENDINGS 
QUICKLY. 


To decline a neuter noun of the second declension, add these endings to the 


stem. For example: 


7. Nate that this vocative singular form is identical with the shortened form of the genitive singular 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. Most of the endings for neuter nouns of the second declension are identical with the endings 
for masculinc/feminine second-declension nouns. Neuter nouns differ only in having -um in 
the nominative and vocative singular and -a in the nominative, vocative, and accusative plural. 
AUL NEUTER WORDS IN LATIN HAVE IDENTICAL NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE FORMS IN BOTH THE 
SINGULAR AND THE PLURAL. 

2. As is true for masculine/feminine second-declension nouns, neuter nouns whose stems 

end in 4 have two possible forms for the genitive singular, one a contraction of the other. For 
example: 


cSnsilium, cēnsiliī or cēnsilī n, plan, advice; judgment 


a DRILL 4 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


CHAPTER II 


Vocabulary 


cüra, cürae f. care, concern; anxiety 
> ira, Irae f. anger, wrath 

poena, poenae f. punishment, penalty 

sapientia, sapientiae f. wisdom. 

vita, vite f. life 


> animus, animi ra. (rational) soul, mind; 
spirit; in pl., strong feelings 

> arma, armórum n. pl. arms, weapons 

> studium, studii x. zeal, enthusiasm; 
pursuit, study 
velum, veli n. sail 


X» ambulo, ambulare, ambulavi, ambulātum 
(Lintr.) walk 

X» amē, amare, amāvī, amātus (1-tr.) love 

> cógitó (1-tr.) think; ponder 

» dē, dare, dedi, datus give, grant 
> poenas dare (idiom) to pay the penalty 
>» vela dare (idiom) to set sail 

» don (1-tr.) give; present, reward 
erro (1-intr.) wander; err, make a mistake 
laboro (1-intr.) work; suffer, be distressed 

> mēnstrē (1-tr.) show, point out 

X optò (1-tr.) desire; choose 

» vocó (1-tr.) call; summon; name 


» débeo, debere, debui, debitus owe; ought 
habea, habére, habui, habitus have, hold; 
consider 

>» iubeo, iubēre, iussī, iussus order 

> moved, movere, móvi, motus set in mo- 
tion, stir (up), move 
responded, respondēre, respondi, 
Tesponsus answer 

> timeo, timēre, timui, — fear, be afraid (of) 
vided, vidére, vidi, visus see 


> sum, esse, fui, futūrus be; exist 
> possum, posse, potui, — be able, can 


cür (interrog. adv.) why 
> enim (postpositive conj.) in fact, indeed; 
for 


* etenim (conj.) and indeed; for in fact 
»mnam(conj)for  . 
> namque (conj.) for in fact 
> -ne (interrog. enclitic particle) added to the 
first word of a question 
> neque or nec (conj.-adv.) and not 
neque/nec ...negue/nec..- 
neither... nor... 
> nön (adv.) not 
sed (conj.) but 
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Vocabulary Notes 


When ira appears in the plural, it may be translated "(feelings of) anger." 

animus, animi m. is the “(rational) soul” or “mind” of a human being, It is distinct from anima, which 
is the physical soul, that part of a human that would descend to the underworld. By comparison, Greek and 
English have one word, psych? and "soul" respectively, that is used for both. animus may also mean “heart” 
as the sonrce of emotion and passion, or it may indicate a specific passion. In the plural, it often means “spir- 
its” in the sense of “strong feelings,” and in certain contexts “anger,” “courage,” or “pride.” 

The second-declension noun arma, armórum n. pl. never appears in the singular in Latin. Hence, the vo- 
cabulary entry is given in the plural but is analogous in other respects to any other vocabulary entry for a 
noun: it gives the nominative, the genitive, the gender, and the meaning(s) of the word. All such entries also 
indicate that the word listed is plural. 

studium, studii n. expresses both an eager desire toward something and that to which one devotes one’s 
attention. When it is used in a political context, it often means "(partisan) support.” 


Principal Parts 
As is explained in $7, the fourth principal part of a verb is usually the perfect passive patticiple of that verb. In 
this book, two different endings of the perfect passive participle— -us and -um—are used in the vocabulary 
lists beginning each chapter. Verbs that are trensitive—that express an action that is directly exerted on a per- 
son or thing—have a fourth principal part ending in -us. Verbs that are intransitive—that express an action 
that is not directly exerted on a person or thing—have a fourth principal part ending in «um. For more on the 
distinction between transitive and intransitive verbs, see $11. 

Certain intransitive verbs have no perfect passive participle. For some intransitive verbs a future active 
participle, whose ending is -ürus, is supplied as the fourth principal part. This is true, for example, for the ir- 
regular intransitive verb sum, esse, fui, futürus. The fourth principal part, futürus, is a future active participle. 

Certain verbs, both transitive and intransitive, have no fourth principal part at all.! When memorizing 
and reciting aloud such verbs, say "blank" for the missing fourth principal part. 

Most verbs of the first conjugation have principal parts that follow the pattern of ambulo, ambulare, 
ambulàvi, ambulātum (an intransitive verb) or amo, amare, amavi, amātus (a transitive verb). Verbs whose sec- 
ond, third, and fourth principal parts end in -āre, -2vi, -ātus will be identified in the vocabulary list by the no- 
tation (1-tr.) following the first principal part. Verbs whose second, third, and fourth principal parts end in 
-āre, Avi, -Atum will be identified in the vocabulary list by the notation (1-intr.). No other principal parts will 
be listed for these verbs. However, when leaning verbs of this conjugation, ALVAYS WRITE OUT AND/OR SAY 
ALL FOUR PRINCIPAL PARTS. For example, optó, optire, optāvī, optātus, not optó (1-tr.). 

cogit, cogitare, cēgitāvi, cēgitātus takes two grammatical constructions. It takes a direct object, or it 
may also be used with the preposition dé. 

‘ mM SEED 


s 

E PR. POSEE gue VHS 
dē, dare, dedi, datus is an irregular first-conjugation verb because its principal parts do not follow the 
pattern of other first-conjugation verbs, and its present stem, da», contains a shart -a-. However, two forms 
have -ā-: the second person singular present active indicative (dis) and the second person singular present ac- 
tive imperative (dā). (For the indicative sec 9; for the imperative sce $32.) MEMORIZE THESE FOxMS. The third 
principal part, dedi, is called reduplicated because the first consonant of the root, d-, has been doubled with. 
an intervening vowel. Like all verbs of giving, showing, and telling, do regularly takes both a direct object and 
an indirect object. 

Two common idioms using dē are poenas dare, "to pay the penalty,” and vēla dare, “to set sail.” An 
idiom is an expression whose meaning cannot be rendered by a literal translation, Idioms are included in the 
vocabulary lists with their verbs ii infinitive. MEMORIZE EACH IDIOM AS A SEPARATE VOCABULARY ENTRY. 


1. A missing fourth principal part may indicate only that no forms derived from this part occur in the Latin that 
has survived. 
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dono, dēnāre, dēnāvī, dēnātus is a denominative verb. The term denominative is used of verbs that are 
derived from nouns or adjectives. The verb dēnē is derived from the noun donum, doni n. Two constructions 


In the first sentence dēnē functions as an ordinary verb of giving, showing, and telling and takes a direct object 
and an indirect object, In this usage dēnē is a synonym of dē. In the second sentence dēnē means "present" 
or "reward" with a person as an Accusative, Direct Object and an Ablative of Means. 

mēnstrē, mūnstrāre, monstrāvī, mónstrátus is a verb of giving, showing, and telling and thus takes both 
a direct object and an indirect object. 

optē, optare, optāvī, optātus may take an Object Infinitive (see $13). When it means “choose,” it some- 
times has @/ex + ablative to express the group out from which something or someone is chosen. 


voc, vocare, vocavi, vocātus means "cal!" both in the sense of "summon" and in the sense of “name.” 
When it has the sense of "name," it regularly takes a direct object and another noun called a Predicate Ac 
causative, 


The verb debes, débtre, début, debitus has two distinct meanings and usages. When it takes a direct 
object, it should be translated “owe.” When itis followed by a Complementary Infinitive, it should be trans- 
lated "ought" (see 12). 


i ese: 
iube, iubere, fuss, fussus frequently takes an Object Infinitive (se §13), most often with a subject ol 
the infinitive in the accusative case (see §107). This accusative should be translated as if it were a direct object 
of the form of iubes. 


moves, movére, mévi, mótus means “set (something or someone) in motion,” either physically or emo- 
tionally. 

timed, timēre, timui, — lacks a fourth principal part and thus lacks the tenses formed from this principal 
part. MEMORIZE THE BLANK IN PLACE OF A FOURTH PRINCIPAL PART. Timed is transitive but may be used ab- 
solutely (see §11). It may be accompanied by a Dative of Reference or by the preposition dē (as wellas by other 
prepositions). 


The principal parts of the irregular verb sum, esse, 
exist” (the root for the first two principal parts) and *bheu-, "be, exist, grow" (for the third and fourth princi- 
pal parts)? The fourth principal part, futūrus (about to be), is the future active participle. Sum has two dif- 
ferent uses but is always intransitive. For the conjugation and uses of sum see §10. 

possum, posse, potul, — is an intransitive verb that is regularly followed by a Complementary Infini- 
tive (see $12). Tt lacks a fourth principal part and thus lacks the tenses formed from this principal part. MEMORIZE 
THE BLANK IN PLACE OF A FOURTH PRINCIPAL PART. For the conjugation of possum see $10. 


2. Anasterisk next to a form indicates that the form is hypothetical. 
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enim is called a postpositive conjunction (< postpēnē, put after) because it is regularly placed after the 
first word (or second word) in a sentence. Enim is used to join two sentences or clauses when the second sen- 
tence or clause explains (for) or confirms (in fact, indeed) a preceding one. 


Enim is never placed first in a Latin sentence, but it is nearly always the first word in an English translation. 
etenim (et + enim) is stronger than enim but identical in usage. However, it is not postpositive. 
nam is another conjunction used to join two sentences or clauses when the second sentence or clause 
explains or confirms a preceding one. 


namque (nam + -que) is stronger than nam but identical in usage. 

-ne is an enclitic’ added to the first word of a sentence to indicate that it is a question. Its use in ques- 
tions is optional, and it has no English translation. The word to which it is added is often a verb, since verbs 
often occur firsti: in questions, ica ne may be added to othe words as well, 


When a porallel se series is pn than two (nec feminae nec ec virB nec réginae), translate the first nec as "not" 
and say "and not" for the others (not to the woman and not to the man and not to the queen). 
nón (ady.) almost always precedes the word it emphasizes. 
ec 


Derivatives Cognates 
ambulē somnambulist 
cūra curious 
dà, dēnū donative; pardon antidote: dose 
habeo habit; able give; gavel 
[x irate iron; hierarchy 
moved mobile; emotion 
possum possible; potent despot; Padishah 

cm ER sin A 

sapientia insipid, savant; savvy 
sum, esse interest; absent; essence 
fai, futürus future be bald psc 
vides vision; visage; voyeur guide; wise; idol 
vita vital bio~; quick; hygiene: whiskey 
yoo vocal; invoke; vowel epic 


3. See the vocabulary note on -que (p. 14). 
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$5. The Finite Latin Verb and Its Properties: 
Person, Number, Tense, Voice, Mood 


A verb is the part of speech that expresses action, existence, or occurrence. It is used 
to declare or assert something about the subject. Every verb form in Latin may have 
five properties: person, number, tense, voice, and mood. A finite verb form is defined 
or limited by all five of these properties. 

Pzrson—Latin verbs appear in the first person when the subject of the verb is 
the speaker or speakers (J, we), in the second person when the subject is the person 
addressed (you, you {pl.]), and in the third person when the subject is the person or 
thing spoken about (he, she, it, they, or any specific noun that could replace these 
pronouns: e.g., the boy, Cicero, dangers). 

Numbrr—latin verbs appear in the singular when the subject is one and the 
plural when the subject is more than one. 

TxNsz—The tense of a Latin verb indicates both time and aspect: 


1. time: present, past, or future 
2. aspect: simple, progressive, repeated, or completed. 


Aspect refers to the way the action of a verb is looked at and in particular indicates 
the relation of the action to the passage of time. 
A verb that has simple aspect represents an action as simply occurring. 


Mom, 1 see a baby duck! (present time) 
That boy ate two dinners. (past time) 
The candidate will lose the election tomorrow. (future time) 


A verb that has progressive aspect represents an action as being in progress. 


"The girl is eating an ice-cream cone. (present time) 
"The boy was walking to school when he saw 2 baby duck. (past time) 
She be comin’ ‘round the mountain when she comes. (future time) 


A verb that has repeated aspect represents an action as repeated or habitual. 


She walks to school every day. (present time) 
The boy used to eat ice-cream cones. (past time) 
I shall sit here on and off for days and days. (future time} 


A verb that has completed aspect represents an action as already completed. 


I have now finished my lunch. (present time) 
When they returned home, the sailors had sailed a thousand miles. (past time) 
She will have cleaned up her room by the time Dad gets home. (future time} 


4. There are, in fact, several kinds of verbs: 
—transitive verbs, which carry the action from a subject to a direct object: the cat catches the tnouse 
—intransitive verbs, which do not carry the action from a subject to a direct object: the cat sleeps 
—BHinking (copulative) verbs, which equate the subject with a noun or adjective in the predicate: the cat is 2 
thief; the cat is black. 


5. A verb agrees with its subject in person and number. This is called subject-verb agreement. 


i 
} 
i 
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It should be clear that verb tenses can share the same time but differ in aspect. The verbs 
in the following English sentences are all in past time; they differ only in aspect. 


The boy laughed, simple aspect 

"The boy was laughing, progressive aspect 
Every time his friend sang, the boy laughed. repeated aspect 
Because the boy had laughed, his friend was angry. completed aspect 


All the Latin tenses that express progressive aspect may also express repeated aspect. 
Context usually makes clear whether a progressive aspect or a repeated aspect trans- 
lation is more appropriate. 

Vorcs— Latin verbs appear in the active voice when their subjects are perform- 
ing the action ofthe verb. (The cat scratches.) They appear in the passive voice when 
their subjects are receiving the action of the verb. (The cat is scratched.) 

Moop—Latin verbs occur in one of three different moods based on the writer’s 
or speaker's attitude toward the factuality or likelihood of the action expressed. One 
uses the indicative mood to represent something as factual or to ask a question of 
fact. (The cat is scratching the furniture. Why is the cat scratching the furniture?) One 
uses the imperative mood to give a command. (Mom, scratch my back.) To represent 
an action as possible, wished for, doubtful, or nonfactual in some other way, one uses 
the subjunctive mood. {if only my cat would not scratch the furniture. My cat might 
scratch your arm.) 


$6. The Latin Tenses of the Indicative Mood: Overview 


Since Latin tenses have three possible times (present, past, future) and three possible 
aspects (simple, progressive/repeated, completed—the progressive and repeated always 
being grouped together in Latin), it would have been most efficient if Latin had had 
nine tenses corresponding to the nine possible combinations of time and aspect. In 
fact, Latin has only six tenses in the indicative mood. Three Latin tenses have two 
possible combinations of time and aspect. A list of the six tenses of the indicative 
mood and their times and aspects follows, with sample English translations for each. 


1. Present: reports an action in present time with either simple or progressive/repeoted 
aspect. (She thinks. She is thinking. She thinks [every day/often/repeatedly).) 

2. Imperfect: reports an action in past time with progressive /repeated aspect. (She was 
thinking. She used to think. She thought [every day/often/epeatedly].) 

3. Future: reports an action in future time with either simple or progressive/repeated aspect. 
(She will think. She will be thinking. She will think [every dayfoften/repeatedly|.) 

4. Perfect: 

a. reports an action in present time with completed aspect (She has thought) 
or b. reports an action in past time with simple aspect. (She thought) 

5. Pluperfect: reports an action in past time with completed aspect. (She had thought.) 

6. Future Perfect: reports an action in fature time with completed aspect. (She will 
have thought} 
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The chart below shows these six tenses arranged according to time and aspect with 
a sample verb showing the corresponding tense in English: 


The Six Latin Tenses of the Indicative Mood 
ASPECT 


T Simple Progressive/ Repeated Completed 
Present Present Perfect 
Present | *he sings" "he is singing" "he has sung" 
I "he sings (every day)" 
Perfect Imperfect Pluperfect 
Past “he sang" "he was singing" “he had sung" 
M “he sang (every day)” 
Future Future Future perfect 
Future | “he will sing” | “he will be singing" “he will have sung” 
E “he will sing (every day)” 
OBSERVATIONS 


1. The present indicative and the future indicative have both simple aspect and progressive/re- 
peated aspect. Be flexible when considering how to translate these tenses. Context helps to de- 
termine the appropriate translation. 

2. The perfect tense is unique among the indicative tenses in that it refers to two different times 
with two diferent aspects (present completed or past simple}. Context helps to determine the ap- 
propriate translation, but always consider both possibilities. 


" DRILL 5-6 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$7. The Vocabulary Entry for a Verb: Principal Parts 


The full vocabulary entry for a verb contains four principal parts and English mean- 
ings for the verb. The four principal parts are the given elements from which all the 
forms of a Latin verb are created. For example: 


moved, movére, móvi, motus move 


LEARN WHAT EACH PRINCIPAL PART IS AND HOW IT IS TO BE TRANSLATED. ALWAYS MEM- 
ORIZE ALL FOUR PRINCIPAL PARTS OF EACH VERB. 


6. Latin verbs are named by the first principal part (moved, voco). By contrast, English verbs are named by the 
infinitive (to move, to call) 

7. An infinitive is a verbal noan with the properties of tense and voice. 

8. A participle is a verbal adjective with the properties of tense and voice. As mentioned in the vocabulary note 
on principal parts (p. 25], the fourth principal part is usually but not always the perfect passive participle ending in 
cither-us or -um. Certain verbs that lack perfect passive participles have future active participles as their fourth prin- 
cipal parts, which end in -irus. 


$8. The Four Conjugations 


Tatin verbs are grouped in four different families called conjugations. Each verb be- 
longs to one conjugation only, and each conjugation differs slightly from the others in 
how it creates certain forms. The four conjugations are distinguished and identified 
by the vowel preceding the -re ending of the second principal part (present active infinitive). 
The following sets of principal parts will setve as examples of the four conjugations: 


x 5s Y 


OBSERVATION 


"The -& indicating a second conjugation verb is long, but the -e- indicating the third conjugation 
is short. 


The finite forms of a Latin verb are created by: 


1. taking a stem from one of the principal parts 
2. sometimes adding an infix’ that indicates the tense 
3. adding personal endings that indicate three things: person, number, and voice. 


When one generates a complete set of forms of particular tense in Latin, one is said 
to conjugate the verb in that tense, and the resulting set of forms is called a conju- 
gation of that tense. 

Since verbs of the first and second conjugations form the present, imperfect, 
and future active indicative in the same ways, they are here intreduced together. 


Finding the Present Stem 


For all conjugations the stem for the present, imperfect, and future active indicative 
is found by removing the -re from the second principal part. This stem is called the 
present stem. All verb forms made with the present stem when taken together are 
called the present system of the verb. The vowel at the end of this stem is called the 
stem vowel. Thus, for example: 


@ DRILL7—8 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


9. An infix (< īnfigē, fasten in) is an inflectional element appearing in the middle of a word 


10. There are thus two meanings for the word "conjugation": 1. the name for each of the four families of verbs 
(first conjugation, second conjugation, etc; 2. a complete set of forms for a particular tense of a given verb. 
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§9. Present, Imperfect, and Future Active Indicative of 
First and Second Conjugations 


Present Active Indicative of First and Second Conjugations 
To form the present active indicative of the first and second conjugations: 


1. take the present stem (by removing the -re from the second principal part) 
2. add the active personal endings directly to the present stem 


The active personal endings are: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The active personal endings are used to form the present, imperfect, and future active indica- 
tive, Although two endings are given for the first person singular (-5, -m), they are not inter- 
changeable. The present active indicative and the future active indicative use -6. The imperfect 
active indicative uses -m. 

2, The active personal endings will be used to form many tenses and conjugations in Latin. 
MEMORIZE THESE ENDINGS AND BE PREPARED TO RECITE THEM QUICKLY. 


Thus the present active indicative conjugations of, for example, voco and moved, are: 


z SEED x — 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The present active indicative of first- and second-conjugation verbs has no infix to mark 
tense. The personal endings are added directly to the present stem. 

2. In the first person singular form of all first-conjugation verbs, the stem vowel -à- contracts 
with the - of the ending (*voca8 > vocēj.!! THE FIRST PERSON SINGULAR FORM IS THE FIRST 
PRINCIPAL PART AND MUST BE MEMORIZED. 

3. In the first person singular form of all second-conjugation verbs, the stem vowel -& shortens 
before the -ô of the ending (*movēč > moved}, THE FIRST PERSON SINGULAR FORM IS THE FIRST 
PRINCIPAL PART AND MUST BE MEMORIZED. 


11. The symbol > means “becomes.” 


— 
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4. In the third person singular and plural of both first- and second-conjugation verbs, the stem 
vowels (-à- and -& respectively) shorten before the endings -t and -nt. A long vowel always short- 
ens when it immediately precedes these two endings. The shortening of long vowels before cer- 
tain final consonants is referred to in this book as the long vowel rule. 

5. Although there are words in Latin for the personal pronouns “I,” “you,” etc., these are regu- 
larly omitted when they are the subjects of verbs. THE ACTIVE PERSONAL ENDINGS SUPPLY THE 
SUBJECTS, AND SO THESE PRONOUNS ARE NOT REQUIRED. In the third person singular, if no sub- 
ject is expressed, the appropriate pronoun (he, she, or it) must be determined from context. If 
the subject is expressed, no pronoun should be supplied. Compare, for example: 


ambulat he, she, or it walks 
poēta ambulat the poet walks 


6. The English translations for the present-tense forms given above have simple aspect. Because 
the present tense also has progressive/repeated aspect, alternate translations are possible: “I am 
calling,” "I call (repeatedly),” etc. 


Imperfect Active Indicative of First and Second Conjugations 


To form the imperfect active indicative of the first and second conjugations: 


1. take the present stem (by removing the -re from the second principal part) 
2. add the infix for the imperfect active indicative: -bà- 
3. add the active personal endings (use -m for first person. singular) 


Thus the imperfect active indicative conjugations of, for example, vocó and moveo 


OBSERVATIONS. 


1. Long vowels shorten before the first person singular ending -m, as they do before the end- 
ings -t and -nt, Hence the long vowel rule is: 

THE ENDINGS -M, `T, AND -NT SHORTEN PRECEDING LONG VOWELS. 
2. The English translations for the imperfect tense forms given above have progressive aspect. 
Because the imperfect tense also has repeated aspect, alternate translations are possible: "I used 
to call," “I called (repeatedly),” etc. 
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Future Active Indicative of First and Second Conjugations 


To form the future active indicative of the first and second conjugations: 


1. take the present stem (by removing the -re from the second principal part) 
2. add the infix for the future active indicative: -bi- 
3. add the active personal endings (use -0 for first person singular) 


Thus the future active indicative conjugations of, for example, vocó and moved are: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the first person singular, the -i- of the infix -bi- contracts with the ending -6 to give the re- 
sulting form (*vocabi6 > vocābē; *movebid > movēbē). MEMORIZE THIS EXCEPTION TO THE 
RULES FOR FORMING THE FUTURE ACTIVE INDICATIVE. 


2. In the third person plural, the -i- of the infix -bi- changes to -u-. The -u- is a linguistic rem- 
nant of an earlier form of the third person plural and is thus an exception to the rules for form- 
ing the future active indicative. MEMORIZE THIS EXCEPTION. 


3. The English translations for the future tense forms given above have simple aspect. Because 
the future tense also has progressive/repeated aspect, alternate translations are possible: "I shall 
be calling,” “I shall call (repeatedly),” etc. 


© DRILL 9 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$10. Present, Imperfect, and Future Active Indicative 
of the Irregular Verbs sum and possum 


The verb sum, esse, fui, futūrus,'? “be, exist,” and the verb possum, posse, potui, —, 
“be able, can,” are irregular verbs, An irregular verb is a verb that does not belong to 
any of the four conjugations. Sum and possum have irregular forms in the present, 
imperfect, and future active indicative. The conjugations of these three tenses of 
these verbs are presented below. MEMORIZE THESE FORMS. 


12. The fourth principal part of most verbs is the perfect passive participle (sce $7). However, the fourth prin- 
cipal of sum—futürus—is a future active participle and is translated “about to be.” 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the present active indicative, the stem of sum shifts between s- (first person singular and 
plural, third person plural) and es- (second person singular and plural, third person singular). 
The active personal endings are familiar: -m, «s, -t, -mus, -tis, -nt. 

2. The verb possum is in origin a combination of the Latin adjective potis or pote (able) and the 
verb sum. The adjective appears as a prefix: either pos- (added to forms of sum beginning with 
5-) or pot- (added to forms of sum beginning with e-). 


Gu 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. [n the imperfect active indicative, the stem of sum is erà-.?? The stem vowel -à- in the first 
person singular, third person singular, and third person plural shortens according to the long 
vowel rule. Compare this stem vowel (-ā-) with the sign of the imperfect active indicative for 
first- and second-conjugation verbs (-b4-). 

2. Since the stem of sum in the imperfect active indicative begins with e-, the prefix pot- is used 
throughout the imperfect active indicative conjugation of passum. 

3. A strict English translation of the verb sum in the imperfect tense with progressive aspect 
would be “I was (being)," "you were (being)," etc. However, the English past tense is regularly 
used in contexts that makes this progressive aspect clear. For example, in the phrase “when I 
was a girl,” the state of being a girl is understood to have occurred over time. Thus the past 
tense in English may express progressive aspect. 


13. erā- was derived by the addition of 4 to the original stem *es-. Whenever the single letter *s- appeared be- 
tween vowels in Latin, it changed to-r:. This sound change is called rhotacism {< the Greek letter rhoj and is thought 
to have occurred in the fifth and fourth centuries s.c. x. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. fn the future active indicative, the stem of sum is eri-.* Compare this stem vowel (-i-) with 
the sign of the future active indicative for first- and second-conjugation verbs {bi}. In the first 
person singular, the stem vowel -i- contracts with the -d of the ending (*erió > ero). In the third 
person plural, the -i- changes to a -u-, a linguistic remnant of an earlier form. Compare the 
third person plurals of the future active indicative conjugation of first- and second-conjugation 
verbs. 


2. Since the stem of sum in the future active indicative begins with e-, the prefix pot- is used 
throughout the future active indicative conjugation of possum. 


The Two Meanings of the Verb sum 


The two meanings given for the verb sum, “be, exist,” must be carefully distin- 
guished. For example: 


Rēgīna est filia deae. "The queen is the daughter of a goddess. 
Est régina in insula. A queen exists on the island. 
There is a queen on the island. 


In the first sentence, est is a copulative or linking verb. It equates the subject (regina, 
queen) with a Predicate Nominative (filia, daughter). When sum is used as a copu- 
lative verb, it is usually placed between the subject and the Predicate Nominative. 
In the second sentence, est is not a copulative verb. It simply states that the sub- 
ject (régina, queen) exists. When sum is not copulative, it asserts the existence of the 
subject and often (though not always) precedes the subject. It is convenient to trans- 
Jate this use of sum with the Engtish word “there” and the appropriate form of the 
verb “be” (as in the second translation offered above ("there is"]). Although “there” 
comes first in the translation, it is not the subject: itis the "queen" who exists. 


@ DRILL 10 MAY Now BE DONE. 


14. eri- was derived by the addition of -i- to the original stem *-es, and, by rhotacism, the intervocalic -s- 
changed to an rs. 

15. The word “there” in this usage is called an expletive (< exples, fill out). li stands in place of and anticipates 
the actual subject. 


ar 
$11. Distinguishing Transitive and Intransitive Verbs 


A transitive verb expresses an action that is directly exerted on a person or thing. The 
person or thing receiving the action is the direct object (see §1). For example: 


The dog catches the ball. 
She was sending a package. 


‘The verbs in these sentences (“catches” and “was sending”) are transitive (« transeo, 
go across). The direct objects in these sentences, “ball” and “package,” would be ex- 
pressed in Latin in the accusative case. 

Many transitive verbs, such as “catches” and “was sending,” require direct objects 
to complete their meanings. Many transitive verbs, however, may be used absolutely; 
that is, they may occur without an expressed direct object, For example, to the ques- 
tion "What are you doing?" the response “J am writing” could be considered com- 
plete, although a direct object (book, some letters) is implied. 

An intransitive verb expresses an action that is not directly exerted on a person 
or thing, It cannot take a direct object. For example: 


He stands on the comer. 
I shall go home. 


"Two important types of intransitive verbs are copulative verbs! and verbs that express 
motion (go, come, etc.). The actions of the verbs in these sentences are not exerted 
on direct objects. In the second sentence, ihe adverb “home” (= homeward) is not a 
direct object since the action of “shall go” is not exerted upon “home.” 

For the most part, verbs that are transitive in English are transitive in Latin. 
However, there are several important exceptions. These are indicated in the vocabu- 
lary lists and notes. 
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$12. Complementary Infinitive 


The infinitive is an abstract verbal noun in the neuter singular. lt is indeclinable; that 
is, although it is a noun, it does not have case endings, and it has limited syntactic 
functions. The infinitive has the verbal properties of tense (present, perfect, or fu- 
ture) and voice (active or passive). As noted in $7, the second principal part of 
every verb is the present active infinitive and is regularly translated "to .” For 
example: movére, “to move.” 


16. For a definition of copulative verbs see $1. 
17. An infinitive (< inftnitivus, not limited) is a verb form that is not limited by person and number. 
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The infinitive may be used to complete the meaning of another verb. Such an in- 
finitive is called a Complementary Infinitive (« compleo, fill out). For example: 


d 


The syntax of each italicized word (vidére, laborare) is Complementary Infinitive. 


OBSERVATION 
In the first sentence the verbal idea begun with "I am able" is completed by the infinitive "to 
see": the infinitive specifies what the subject of possum is able to do. Similarly, in the second 
sentence the verbal idea begun with “we ought" is completed by the infinitive “to work”: the in- 
finitive specifies what the subject of dēbēmus ought to do. Verbs that can take a Complemen- 
tary Infinitive, such as possum and débeo, are identified in the vocabulary notes 


§13. Object Infinitive 


The infinitive may be used as the direct object of another verb, Such an infinitive is 
called an Object Infinitive. For example: 


MEER ie 


IS a 
word (laborare) is Object Infinitive. 


The syntax of the italicized 


OBSERVATION 7 
The Object Infinitive may be understood as a variety of Complementary Infinitive. The infini- 
tive labórare in the sentence above both is the direct object of optat and serves to complete the 
verbal idea begun with optat. 


$14. Dative of the Possessor 


The dative case may be used to indicate the person who possesses something. This use 
is an extension of the case’s referential function, and a dative so used is called the 
Dative of the Possessor.!5 For example: 


sp 


The syntax of each italicized word (domino, feminis) is Dative of the 


Possessor. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. In a sentence containing a Dative of the Possessor, the noun possessed appears in the nomina- 


tive case as the subject of a form of the verb sum, The verb asserts the existence of the noun in 
the norninative case with reference to the person in the dative case. 


18. The Dative of the Possessor is also known as the Dative of Possession. 
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2. The translations of these sentences move from the more to the less literal. In the less literal 
translation, the Dative of the Possessor becomes in English the subject of the verb “have,” and 
the nominative of the thing possessed becomes the direct object. 

3. The Dative of the Possessor is always a person. 


Expressions of Possession Compared 


In addition to the Dative of the Possessor, Latin may report that someone possesses 
something in two other ways: with the verb habeo, habére, habui, habitus, "have, 
hold; consider" and with the Genitive of Possession (see $1). Although these three 
constructions differ slightly in emphasis, the differences cannot always be repre- 
sented in English translations. For example: 


Dominus librum habet. The master a book (d.o.) has. 
The master has a book. 

Dominē est liber. "To the master there is a book. 
The master has a book. 

Liber est domini. The book is of ihe master. 


The book is ihe master's. 


The sentence Domiaus librum habet is a neutral statement of ownership, in which 
equal stress is given to both possessor and thing possessed. 

Tn the sentence Dominó est liber (Dative of the Possessor), the thing possessed 
receives slightly greater stress because it is the subject of the sentence. A sentence 
with a Dative of the Possessor asserts both the existence of the thing possessed and 
possession by the person in the dative. 

In the sentence Liber est domini, the Genitive of Possession in the predicate lays 
stress on the possessor. The existence of the thing possessed is assumed, and the 
sentence asserts only its possession by the person in the genitive. 

The first two sentences answer the question "What does the master have?” The 
third answers the question “Whose is the book?” 


$15. Introduction to the Latin Sentence and Prose Word Order 


Like any language, Latin seeks to be understood, and its aim is most often toward 
clarity. A sentence of Latin prose is not a puzzle to be figured out and not an ill- 
arranged version of English in a foreign tongue. Although it is rarely the same as the 
order of an English sentence with equivalent meaning, the word order of a Latin sen- 
tence is important and joins with the words themselves to convey the writer's pre- 
cise meaning. The same may be said of English, but because English words have far 
fewer inflectional endings than Latin words, fewer orders are available for conveying 
à particular meaning. In the sentence "The girl loves the hoy," "girl" is understood 
às the subject of the verb because it appears before the verb, and "boy" is understood 
às the direct object because it appears after the verb. 

A greater degree of inflection of its nouns and verbs allows Latin a more flexible 
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word order than is possible in English. The same sentence (The girl loves the boy) 
could theoretically be written in Latin in six different orders. The three words puella, 
puerum, and amat could appear in any order, and basic syntax and meaning would 
be clear from the particular inflectional ending on each word. 

Meaning may thus be conveyed by a variety of orders, but the determining fac- 
tors in the order of a Latin sentence are emphasis, balance, and economy. 

EmPuasis—The two most important places in a Latin sentence are the begin- 
ning (first word) and the end (last word)? If no special emphasis is given to any el- 
ement of a sentence, the subject and the verb—the most important syntactic ele- 
ments ofa sentence—normally occupy these positions, the subject first and the verb 
last. The other elements of a sentence (e.g., direct object, indirect object, preposi- 
tional phrases) appear between the subject and the verb. This unemphatic Latin 
word order may be called neutral because although it contains two important posi- 
tions (first and last), no special emphasis is placed on the words that occupy these 
positions. 

When neutral order is not followed, the words in the first and last positions 
often receive special emphasis. For exampl. 

= = sar mente Sow 


4 

cauna 
The second sentence violates neutral word order by placing the direct object first, 
ahead of the subject. Thus dona receives additional emphasis.”° However, in the sen- 
tence Dona nautis dat (She gives gifts to the sailors), no additional emphasis is placed 
on dina because no subject expressed in the nominative case has been moved from 
its normal position at the beginning of the sentence. 

Barance—lJatin sentences often exhibit symmetrical arrangements and there- 
by achieve a kind of balance. For example, the placing of subject first and verb last 
gives equal weight to the beginning and end of a sentence. The use of conjunctions 
that signal parallelism such as et... et... also contributes to an impression of 
balance. 

Latin writers often achieve balance between contrasting phrases by arranging 
grammatical elements in parallel sequence: 


In this sentence the accusatives (gladids and dona) and the datives (nautis and in- 
colis) are placed in a parallel ABAB arrangement. 


19. The observations made here regarding the Latin sentence apply as well to Latin phrases and clauses. 


20. Such emphasis is often hard to convey in an English translation, but stressing or italicizing the emphasized 
word(s) is sometimes effective. 
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Egually common is the arrangement of grammatical elements in inverted se- 


pss SESS TREES ASSAULT Vīna 
In this sentence a grammatical sequence (accusative, dative) is reversed the second 
time it appears (dative, accusative). In this way, the contrasting parts of the sentence 
(gladiós nautis and incolis dona) are balanced against each other. This ABBA, or in- 
verted, arrangement is the rhetorical device chiasmus (< Greek letter chi [x], in which 
the lines are crossed). 

Economy—Consider the following Latin phrase and its English translatio: 

— Un 

is Re S katas VPE AR ae 
Because Latin has inflectional endings for its nouns and because Latin lacks a defi- 
nite article (the), five words and a notation about syntax are required in English to 
translate what Latin expresses in two. This comparison gives some indication of the 
natural economy of the Latin language. 

In general, Latin writers use all the syntactic features of the language to express 
ideas in the shortest and clearest way. A common feature of Latin writing is called 
ellipsis, the omission of one or more words that can easily be supplied from context. 
For example: 


ada 4 d 

Tn this sentence a grammatical sequence is set forth in the first clause (dative, accu- 
sative, nominative, verb). This pattern is then repeated in the second clause (dative, 
accusative), but the syntactic elements common to the two clauses (subject, verb) are 
omitted: only the changed elements are expressed. That is, the reader is expected to sup- 
ply régina dat to complete the second clause. 

Latin sentences that contain ellipses of this kind may seem to exhibit a quality 
that is the very opposite of balance since one clause is longer and contains more 
grammatical elements than the other. However, the ready comprehension of a sen- 
tence with ellipsis is only possible because of an underlying sense of symmetry, a 
predisposition to make the parts of a sentence as balanced as possible. 

Often grammatically shared elements are distributed between two balanced 
clauses. For example: 
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The subject and verb, placed first and last, are common to both clauses. Ellipses of 
this kind create clauses and sentences that exhibit both balance (in length) and econ- 
omy (in words). 


Guidelines for Reading and Translating Latin Sentences 


Reading Latin means comprehending Latin in Latin. English does not play a part in 
reading Latin, but an important stage on the way to achieving reading ability in Latin 
is the translating of many Latin sentences and larger texts into English. Translation 
should usually be as literal as possible because the English rendering should repli- 
cate as closely as possible the Latin original. Literal translation allows student and 
teacher to be sure that the Latin text is being understood in the same way, particu- 
larly with reference to syntax. Moreover, literal translation trains the student to think 
inthe syntactic patterns of Latin and thereby to achieve true reading proficiency more 
quickly. The following guidelines will help develop good habits for both translating 
and reading. 


1. WHEN TRANSIATING A LATIN SENTENCE, GO IN ORDER FROM LEFT TO RIGHT. First 
translate in Latin word order, then give a second version, making minimum neces- 
sary changes for clear English. Going in order makes it possible to: 


a, note and appreciate nuances of meaning signaled by particular word orders; 
b. give correct sense when ambiguities arise; 
c. most important, read and understand Latin as it was written. 


Ir NO NEW NOMINATIVE SUBJECT IS EXPRESSED, ASSUME THAT THE SUBJECT IS THE 
SAME AS THE SUBJECT OF THE PRECEDING SENTENCE. 


bt 


3. MAJOR GRAMMATICAL ELEMENTS (SUBJECT, INDIRECT OBJECT, DIRECT OBJECT), PAR- 
TICULARLY THOSE REFERRING TO PEOPLE RATHER THAN THINGS, TEND TO BE PLACED 
AT OR NEAR THE BEGINNING OF A SENTENCE, 

4. GENITIVES ARE REGULARLY PLACED AFTER THE NOUNS THEY QUALIFY OR LIMIT. 

5. ADVERBIAL ELEMENTS (ADVERBS, ADVERBIAL PHRASES) ARE REGULARLY PLACED BE- 
FORE THE VERBS OR OTHER WORDS THEY MODIFY. 

6. IN QUESTIONS, VERBS TEND TO BE PLACED FIRST. 

7. COPULATIVE VERBS ARE GENERALLY PLACED BETWEEN SUBJECTS AND PREDICATE NOM- 
INATIVES OR PREDICATE ADJECTIVES, BOTH OF WHICH TEND TO COME FIRST IN SEN- 
TENCES OR CLAUSES. 

8. WHEN SUM MEANS "EXIST," IT TENDS TO COME BEFORE ITS SUBJECT AND OFTEN FIRST 
IN A SENTENCE. 

9. POSTPOSITIVE WORDS APPEAR IN THE SECOND OR THIRD POSITION IN A SENTENCE. A 
postpositive word is a conjunction that does not appear first in a sentence, but, be- 
cause it connects two sentences and indicates the logical relation between them, it is 
usually translated first. 
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Short Readings 
1. A dever slave, Davus, is pretending not to understand his master's plan to stop his son's 
marriage. 
Davo’ sum, nón Oedipus. (TERENCE, ANDRIA 194) 


Davas, Davi m. Davus; Davo’ = Davos, archaic nom. sing. for Davus 
Oedipus, Oedipī m. Oedipus, who solved the riddle of the Sphinx 


2, A rernark attributed to Herodes Atticus (an Athenian who became a Roman consul in 
107 c.E.) when he responded to a man attempting to appear to be what he was not 
vided barbam et pallium; philosophum néndum video. 

(Aurus Geīlrus, NOCTĒS ATTICAE IX.2.4) 

barba, barbae f. beard 

nóndum (adv.) not yet 

pallium, palliz n. cloak 

philosophus, philosophi m. philosopher 


$16. Names in Latin I 


Like any noun, each proper name in Latin belongs to a particular declension and is 
declined using the endings of that declension. For example: 


Romulus, Romuli m. Romulus, legendary founder of Rome 
Remus, Remi m. Remus, brother of Romulus 


While legendary and fictional characters often had one name, a Roman man 
regularly had three names: a praenomen (name in front), a nomen (name), and a 
cognomen (additional name).' For example: 


Lücius Cornelius Sulla,  Lūciī Corni 


praenómen nomen cognómen 


lī Sullae m. Lucius Cornelius Sulla 


The praenomen was the name for an individual and is equivalent to a first name in 
English. The nómen was the name of the gens (clan or group of families) to which a 
person belonged and is equivalent to a last name. The cogndmen often indicated a 
particular family or a smaller group of families within the gens. In the example above, 
Lücius is a first name, Cornelius is the name of the clan to which he belongs, and 
Sulla a particular family within that clan.? A Roman might be addressed by his 
praenomen alone or by a combination of his praenomen and nomen (e-g., Lūcī or Lüci 
Corneli). A Roman might also be addressed by his cognomen alone (e.g., Sulla). 

There are very few praenómina in common use in Latin, and they are often ab- 
breviated. The most common praendmina and their abbreviations are: 


1. The plurals of praenómen, namen, and cogndmen are praenémina, nómina, and cognomina. 

2. Sometimes the cognómen was based on some attribute of an old member of a family. An early hero of Rome, 
for example, Gaius Mūcius, earned the cogndmen Scaevola (Lefty) because when he was captured in the camp of an 
enemy king, he defiantly burned bis right hand to demonstrate the stubborn will of the Roman people. The name 
Mūcius Scaevola then passed on to his descendants. The origins of many cognómina, however, are unknown. 

3. A capital C is in origin a form of the Greek letter gamma. In the abbreviations C, and Cn. it still represents 
a sound equivalent to English and Latin G. 


4. Gaius is pronounced as if it were spelled *Gaiius. The first -i- combines with the preceding vowel to create 
a diphthong, -ai-, which is pronounced exactly the same as -ae-. The second -i- is consonantal and is thus pronounced 
like English -y-. Only one -i is written in the genitive and vocative singular forms, but they are pronounced as if they 
were spelled *Gaiī (with a consonantal and a vocalic i). 
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OBSERVATION 


All these praenómina belong to the second declension and decline regularly using the case end- 
ings of that declension. 


A Roman woman had only a single name, and this was derived from the name 
of the géns to which she belonged. The Roman writer Cicero, for example, had the 
nomen Tullius. His daughter was therefore named Tullia, Tulliae f. If Cicero had had 
several daughters, a numerical adjective might have been used to distinguish one 
from another (e.g., Tertia [third] = Tullia Tertia, [the] Third Tullia). 

The following is a list of names that belong to the first or second declension. 
These names and the names above will be used in the sentences throughout this 
book. FAMILIARIZE YOURSELF WITH THESE NAMES AND BE PREPARED TO RECOGNIZE 
THEM AS THEY OCCUR. When translating proper names into English, always give the 
nominative form of the name. For example, Marcē librum dabo, “I shall give a book 
to Marcus.” 


Historians and Poets 

Cornēlius Tacitus, Cornēliī Taciti m. Cornelius Tacitus (Tacitus) (see p. 175) 

Q. Horātius Flaccus, Q. Horātif Flacci m. Quintus Horatius Flaccus (Horace) 
(see p. 172) 

C. Sallustius Crispus, C. Sallustii Crispi m. Gaius Sallustius Crispus (Sallust) 
(see p. 167) 

C. Valerius Catullus, C. Valerii Catulli m. Gaius Valerius Catullus (Catullus) 
(see p. 202) 


Historical and Legendary Figures? 

Aenéas, Aenéae m. Aeneas; Aenčān = acc. sing.; Aenēā = voc. sing. 

M. Antonius, M. Antónii m. Marcus Antonius (Marc Antony) 

L. Cornelius Sulla, L. Cornelii Sullae m. Lucius Cornelius Sulla (Sulla) 

M. Licinius Crassus, M. Licinii Crassi im. Marcus Licinius Crassus (Crassus) 

Cn. Pompeius Magnus, Cn. Pompeii Magni m. Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus (Pompey 
the Great) 

Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, Ti. Semprēniī Gracchi m. Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus 

C. Sempronius Gracchus, C. Sempronii Gracchi m. Gaius Sempronius Gracchus 

L. Sergius Catilina, L. Sergii Catilinae m. Lucius Sergius Catilina (Catiline) 


5. Aeneas is the legendary Trojan son of Venus and the subject of Vergil's epic poem the Aeneid. The Gracchi, 
as the two brothers Tiberius and Gaius are often called, were prominent in the political struggles at the end of the 
Second century B.c.E. Each was murdered by members of the senatorial class after attempting to introduce various 
legal reforms. Sulla was a successful general and conservative politician of the late second and early first centuries 
2... In 63 B.c.E, Catiline led a conspiracy of dissatisfied nobles and debtors that was suppressed by Cicero when 
he was consul. Crassus, Pompey (who chose the cognómen "Great" for himself), and Julius Caesar were the three 
most powerful men in Rome in the middle of the first century n.c.. ‘Together they made up what is referred to as 
the “First Triumvirate.” Octavian, Caesar's adopted sen, and Antony, Caesar's righthand man, spent the years fol- 
lowing Caesar's death in 44 8.c.e. fighting over Caesar's legacy. Octavian defeated Antony in 31 and shortly after 
took the title Augustus and was established as Rome's first emperor. 


6. Aenéás is a first declension noun with an irregular nominative singular (Aenēās). 
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Famous Women? 

Talia, Tūliae f. Julia 

Livia, Liviae f. Livia 

Place Names 

Graecia, Graeciae f. Greece 
lium, Ilii x. Dium, Troy 
Troia, Troiae f. Troy 


7. livia was Augustus's wife. Julia isthe name of both the daughter and the granddaughter of Augustus, each 
notorious, 


CHAPTER III 


Vocabulary 


diligentia, diligentiae f. diligence, 
attentiveness 

> incola, incolae m. or f. inhabitant 
mora, morae f. delay 

> provincia, provinciae f. province 
terra, terrae f. land, earth 


> amicus, amici m. friend 

> forum, fori n. public square, market- 
place, forum 

> imperium, imperii n. power, authority, 
command; empire 

> inimicus, inimici m. (personal) enemy 
odium, odii n. hatred 

> populus, populi m. (the) people; populace 

» Romini, Romanorum rr. pl. (the) 
Romans 


> nihil or nil (indeclinable noun) x. nothing 


lauds (1-tr.) praise 
> pugno (1-intr.) fight 
superó (1-tr.) overcome, conquer; surpass 


> teneē, tenére, tenui, tentus hold, grasp; 
keep, possess; occupy 
vided, vidére, vidi, visus in passive, 
be seen; seem (§25) 


eð, ire, iī or ivi, itum go (§29) 


> amicus, -a, -um friendly (+ dat.) 

inimicus, -a, -um unfriendly, hostile 
(+ dat.) 

bonus, -a, -um good 

> laetus, -a, -um happy 

> Iber, libera, liberum free 

> magnus, -a, -um large, big; great 
malus, -a, -um bad, evil 
miser, misera, miserum wretched, 
pitiable, miserable 
multus, «a, -um much, many 
parvus, -a, «um small, little 


: > pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum beautiful, 


handsome 
Romanus, -a, «um Roman 


ā, ab (prep. + abl.) by ($24) 
> atque or ac (conj.) and (what's more) 
> mox (adv.) soon; then 
nunc (adv.) now 
> pra (prep. + abl.) in front of; on behalf of, 
for; in retum for, instead of 
propter (prep. + acc.) on account of, 
because of 
semper (adv.) always 
sine (prep. + abl.) without 
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Vocabulary Notes 


incola, incolae m. or f. may be either masculine or feminine, although it is much more often masculine, 
Nouns that may be either gender are said to be common gender; in this book, they will always be indicated 
by the notation m. or f. 

provincia, provinciae f. is the term applied to a legally defined territory outside of Italy that had been ac- 
quired by the Romans and made part of their imperium. The first Roman province was Sicilia, Siciliae f. Sicily. 

amicus, amici m. and inimicus, inimici m. are substantives of the adjectives amicus, -a, -um and inimī- 
cus, -a, -um (see §19}. These and certain other substantives require their own vocabulary entries, MEMORIZE 
SUBSTANTIVES AS VOCABULARY ENTRIES INDEPENDENT OE THEIR RESPECTIVE ADJECTIVES OF ORIGIN. 

forum, fori n. refers to the center of a town where business, politics, entertainment, and public life take 
place. The Roman forum (Forum Romanum) housed the law courts and many major temples. 

imperium, imperii n. may mean simply a “command,” “order,” or the "authority" that a person in power 
has to give a command. When a Roman general or legate was sent to a province in order to govern, he was 
given imperium-—that is, "power" or "authority" —over that province. By extension frorn these specific cases 
the word carne to mean “supreme power" and finally, in the Imperial period, it came to be the word used to 
describe the "empire." 
ücus is used to designate a “personal enemy" as opposed to a public or political enemy. 

populus, populi m. is a collective noun, a noun that denotes a collection of persons regarded as a single 
entity. If it is used in the plural, it refers to several peoples. 


Rēmānī, Rēmānērum m. pl. is a substantive of the adjective Romanus, -a, -um. Although Romani is mas- 
cline, it may refer to a group of mixed gender. 

nihil is an indeclinable neuter singular noun. A noun that is indeclinable lacks case endings and has only 
one form. Nihil may perform only the functions of the nominative or the accusative case. 

‘nil is a contracted form of nihil: the -h- has dropped out, and the two -i-'s have contracted into one -i-, 

pugnó, pugnāre, pugnāvī, pugnātum is an intransitive verb. It often takes an Ablative of Accompani- 
menit that indicates the person against whom one is fighting. 


ad (1 adis bul Fara 
tenēre, tenui, tentus may mean "hold" something in one's hands or “grasp” something with one's 
intellect. It has an accessory idea of maintaining possession of something once held or grasped. It may also 
mean “occupy” in the sense of holding to one’s place of habitation. 


Adjectives 
Most first-sccond-declension adjectives have masculine, feminine, and neuter singular nominative forms 
that follow exactly the pattern of amicus, amica, amicum. Thus they are given in the vocabulary list in a short- 
ened form (e.g, inimicus, -a, -um). However, when learning new adjectives, ALWAYS WRITE OUT ADJECTIVE EN- 
TRIES IN FULL (e.g. ricus, inimica, inimicum). Adjectives that do not follow this pattern are written out in 
full in the vocabulary lists. 

Both amicus, -a, «īm and inimicus, «a, -um are often found with a Dative of Reference that indicates 
the person to whom someone is friendly or unfriendly. The dative is often found between the adjective and the 


the prefix in”! see Appendix P.) 
The most common meaning for laetus, «a, «um in all periods of Latin literature is “happy,” but when it 
describes plants, crops, etc., it may mean “flourishing” or “luxuriant.” The same word is used metaphorically 


of literary or oratorical style, in which context its closest English equivalents are "rich" or “luxuriant.” When 
it describes omens or weather, laetus often carries the notion of "favorable" or “propitious.” 
i E ts $ 
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liber, libera, liberum means "free" both in a general sense (unrestrained, open) and in a social sense (free as 

opposed to enslaved). Liberi, līberērum m. pl. is a substantive of the adjective liber, libera, liberum and means 

“children.” In classical Latin, it is regularly used only in contexts where there is reference made to parents. 
magnus, -a, -um has a quantitative sense (big, large) and a qualitative sense (great). 

Remember that the stem of pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum is pulchr- and thus, for example, the mascu- 
line singular genitive is pulchri. Latin does not distinguish between "handsome" and "beautiful"; the adjec- 
tive is used equally of men and women. 

atque and its alternate form ac are coordinating conjunctions. They connect a more particular or em- 
phatic element or clause to what has gone before and thus may sometimes be translated "and (what's more)” 
or "and . . . (too)." atque or ac also may introduce a new point or aspect to a subject already under discussion. 
While there is no difference in meaning between the two words, atque is used before words beginning with 
vowels and words that begin with h-. Both are used before words beginning with consonants, 

The basic meaning of the adverb mox is “soon.” By extension from this basic meaning it may mean 


Derivatives Cognates 
bonus bonanza; boon 
forum door 
imperium 
malus 
nihil 
teneo. tendon; tone 
terra toast; thirst. 
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$17. First-Second-Declension Adjectives 


An adjective describes or modifies a noun. Examples of adjectives in English are 
“good,” “happy,” “green,” "generous." 

The vocabulary entry for a first-second-declension adjective contains the mas- 
culine, feminine, and neuter singular nominative forms, followed by the English 
meaning(s). For example: 


bonus, bona, bonum good 


With very few exceptions, Latin nouns have only one gender and belong to only one 
declension. Adjectives, by contrast, have all genders, and first-second-declension ad. 
jectives use endings borrowed from the first declension when modifying a feminine 
noun and from the second declension when modifying masculine and neuter 
nouns. 

Like nouns, adjectives are declined. To decline a first-second-declension adjec- 
tive, TAKE THE STEM FROM THE FEMININE SINGULAR NOMINATIVE FORM BY DROPPING 


THE “A AND ADD ENDINGS FAMILIAR FROM THE FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS OF 
NOUNS. For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The endings of masculine/feminine second-declension nouns are used only for masculine 
forms of the adjectives. Feminine forms are supplied by the endings of the first declension, The 
endings of neuter second-declension nouns are used for neuter forms of the adjectives. 

2. Adjectives whose masculine singular nominative ends in -us have a separate vocative singu- 
lar ending (-e). All other vocative forms of adjectives are identical to the nominative forms. 

3. As is true for certain masculine/feminine second-declension nouns, some adjectives lack a 

masculine singular nominative ending and use instead a version of the stem as the masculine 
singular nominative form. For example: 


miser, misera, miserum wretched, pitiable, miserable 
pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum beautiful, handsome 


For these adjectives also, the stem is taken from the feminine singular nominative form. Thus 
the stem of miser, misera, miserum is miser-, and the stem of pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum is 
pulchr-. 
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$18. Noun-Adjective Agreement 


Adjectives are usually placed gfter the nouns they modify, but adjectives of size or 
quantity often precede their nouns. Although a Latin adjective is usually placed after 
its noun, it is best translated before. 


fémina bona good woman 
multum aurum much gold 


The forms bona and multum in the examples above have the sarne gender, number, 
and case as the nouns they modify (bona = feminine singular nominative or vocative; 
multum = neuter singular nominative, vocative, or accusative). ADJECTIVES MUST Al- 
WAYS AGREE WITH THE NOUNS THEY MODIFY IN GENDER, NUMBER, AND CASE. This is 
called noun-adjective agreement. For example: 


deam pulchram a beautiful goddess (d.o.) 
servorum miserorum of miserable slaves 


Because the noun deam is feminine singular accusative, the form of the adjective 
pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum that modifies it must be feminine singular accusative. 
Similarly, because the noun servūrum is masculine plural genitive, the form of the 
adjective miser, misera, miserum must be masculine plural genitive. Consider also 
the following example: 


posta bonus a good poet (subj.) 


Although poéta is a first declension noun, since it is masculine in gender, the ad- 
jective that modifies it must have masculine (i.e., second declension) endings. From 
this last example it may be seen that nouns and their modifying adjectives do not al- 
ways have endings that are spelled the same. Their agreement is rather one of gen- 
der, number, and case.! 

When a noun is modified by two or more adjectives, et or -que is regularly used 
to connect the modifiers: 


vir magnus et bonus a great and good man (subj.) 


@ DRILL 17—18 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


1. When an adjective modifies more than one noun of different genders, it may agree in gender and number 
with the noun nearest to it. Otherwise, the adjective is masculine and plural if one of the nouns denotes a man, and 
itis neuter if all the nouns it describes are things. 
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$19. Substantive Use of the Adjective 


Sometimes an adjective stands alone and does not modify a noun. When this occurs, 
the adjective is being used substantively (as a noun) and may be called a substantive. 
When adjectives are used as substantives, they often are translated with the addition 
of the English words “man,” “woman,” “thing” (sing.) or “men,” “women,” “things” 
(pl), depending on the gender and number indicated by the ending of the adjective? 
Case, as always, determines syntax. For example 


Because laetus has a masculine singular ending, the word "man" is added to the 
translation; because bonam has a feminine singular ending, the word “woman” is 
added to the translation. Because multa has a neuter plural ending, the word "things" 
is added to the translation. 

Some Latin adjectives are so commonly used as substantives that they have be- 
come virtual nouns: amicus, amici m., “friend” (friendly man); inimicus, inimīcī m., 
“(personal) enemy” (unfriendly man); Romani, Rēmānērum m. pl., “{the) Romans” 
{Roman men). 


«F DRILL 19 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§20. Predicate Adjective 


Like nouns, adjectives may appear with copulative verbs. When an adjective func- 
tions in this way, it is called a Predicate Adjective, and it must agree with the noun 
it modifies in gender, number, and case. For example: 


E: 5 z 
The syntax of malus and miseri is Predicate Adjective in the nominative case. The 
syntax of bonds is Predicate Adjective in the accusative case. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. In these sentences, malus, miseri, and bonds agree with the nouns they modify in gender, 
number, and case. 
2. Predicate adjectives may sometimes be viewed as substantives. Thus the second sentence 
may be translated "The slaves were miserable men." If the adjective miseri, for example, is 
understood as a substantive, its syntax is Predicate Nominative. 


4 DRILL 20 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


2. The substantive use of the masculine plural may refer to groups of mixed gender. Hence, boni, for example, 
may be translated "good people" to indicate that it refers to both men and women. 
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$21. Introduction to the Passive Voice 


The subject of a verb in the active voice performs the action of the verb. When a verb 
is in the passive voice, the subject does not perform but rather receives the action of the 
verb (see $5). For example: 


The farmers love the queen. 
‘The farmers ore loved by the queen. 


In the first sentence the subject, "farmers," performs the action of the verb, "love," and 
the verb "love" is in the active voice. The farmers are doing the loving. In the second 
sentence the subject, "farmers," receives the action of the verb, “are loved," and the 
verb “are loved” is in the passive voice. The farmers are being loved, 


OBSERVATION 
In Latin, as in English, any transitive verb-—one that takes a direct object—may be found in both 
the active voice and the passive voice. An intransitive yerb—one that does not take a direct 
object—is generally not found in the passive voice in Latin? 


The Latin translation of the first sentence above is: 
Agricolae réginam amant. 


The verb amant is third person plural present active indicative. In the second sen- 
tence the Latin translation of the verb “are loved” requires a verb in the third person 
plural present indicative, but since the subject, “farmers,” receives the action of the 
verb, the voice must be passive. 

All English passive forms are called compound forms (< compēnē, put to- 
gether) because they are made of at least two separate words. For example, "are 
loved" is a compound of “are” (the third person plural present indicative of the verb 
“be”) and "loved" (the past participle of the verb “love”). Some Latin tenses use com- 
pound forms in the passive, but many are uncompounded. 


ar DRILL 21 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$22. Present, Imperfect, and Future Passive Indicative of 
First and Second Conjugations 


Passive Personal Endings 


The present, imperfect, and future passive indicative of the first and second conju- 
gations are formed exactly as are their active counterparts, except that passive per- 
sonal endings are added instead of active personal endings. 


3. For the impersonal use of the passive of intransitive verbs, see $59. 
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ii 


Chapter UI 
Active Personal Endings 
Si : : 


"Passive Personal Endiiigs 
Singular 4 


Soror 


Person. 


2 you 
3 he, she, it 


nN 

* 
$ 
E 

= 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Although two endings are given for the first person singular passive (-or, -1), they are not 
interchangeable. Rather, when an active form ends in -, its corresponding passive form ends 
in -or. When an active form ends in -m, its corresponding passive form ends in -r. 

2. The second person singular endings -ris and -re are interchangeable. There is no distinction. 
in meaning. 

3. Long vowels shorten before the first person singular ending -r and the third person plural 
ending -ntur. Thus, the full LONG VOWEL RULE i 
LONG VOWELS SHORTEN BEFORE THE ENDINGS -M, 
MEMORIZE THIS RULE 

4. The passive personal endings are used to form many tenses in Latin. MEMORIZE THESE END- 
INGS AND BE PREPARED TO KECITE THEM QUICKLY, 


-NT, -R, AND -NTUR. 


Nearly every form of the present passive system may be formed by replacing the ac- 
tive personal ending of a particular form with the equivalent passive ending. 


Present Passive Indicative of First and Second Conjugations 


To form the present passive indicative of the first and second conjugations: 


1. take the present stem 
2. add the passive perscnal endings (use -or for first person singular) 


Thus, for example, the present passive indicative conjugation of voco, with the active 


conjugation beside it for comparison, i 


n 


m 
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OBSERVATIONS 
1. In the first person singular, the stem vowel -3- contracts with the ending -or (*vocāor > vocor) 
(cf. $9). In the first person singular of second-conjugation verbs, the stem vowel -é- shortens be- 
fore the ending -or (€.g., *movēor > maveor) (cf. §9}. 

2. For verbs of both the first and second conjugations, whenever the ending -re is used, the sec- 
ond person singular present passive indicative resembles exactly the present active infinitive 
(c.g. vocare). Context determines whether such a form is an indicative or an infinitive. ALWAYS 
WRITE OUT ALL ALTERNATE FORMS COMPLETELY WHEN DOING DRILIS OR EXERCISES. 

3. Long vowels shorten before the third person plural ending -ntur according to the long vowel 
rule. Long vowels do not shorten before the third person singular ending -tur. 

4. The English translations for the present passive forms given above reflect the fact that these 
forms, like their active counterparts, may indicate either simple or progressive/repeated aspect 
{see §9). For example, vocor may be translated “I am called” (simple aspect), “! am called (re- 
peatedly)” (repeated aspect), or “I am being called” (progressive aspect}. 


Imperfect Passive Indicative of First and Second Conjugations 
To form the imperfect passive indicative of the first and second conjugations: 


1. take the present stem 
2. add the infix for the imperfect indicative: -ba- 
3. add the passive personal endings (use -r for first person singulaz) 


"Thus, for example, the imperfect passive indicative conjugation of vocó, with the ac- 
tive conjugation beside it for comparison, is: 
n: uum 


m e ^ cn 


OBSERVATION 


Long vowels shorten before the first person singular ending -r and the third person plural end- 
ing -ntur according to the long vowel rule. Long vowels do not shorten before the third person 
singular ending -tur. 
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Future Passive Indicative of First and Second Conjugations 
To form the future passive indicative of the first and second conjugations: 


1. take the present stem 
2. add the infix for the future indicative: -bi- 
3. add the passive personal endings (use -or for first person singular) 


Thus, for example, the future passive indicative conjugation of vocó, with the active 
conjugation beside it for comparison, is: 


“PASSIVE |: 


shall be called 
i will be called 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the first person singular, the -i- of the infix -bi- contracts with the ending -or to give the re- 
sulting form (*vocabior > vocabor) (c£. $9). 

2. In the second person singular passive, the -i- of -bi- changes to -e- before the endings -ris and 
-re. MEMORIZE THIS EXCEPTION. 

3. fn the third person plural, the -i- of the infix -bi- changes to -u-. The -u- is a linguistic rem- 
nant of an earlier form of the third person plural and is thus an exception to the rules for form- 
ing the future passive indicative (cf. $9). MEMORIZE THIS EXCEPTION. 


§23. Synopsis I: Present Active and. Passive Indicative 


A synopsis (< Greek synopsis, a seeing all together) is a brief summary or condensed 
view of the forms of a Latin verb. Generating a synopsis is a systematic way of re- 
viewing and sharpening one’s knowledge of verb morphology. To make a synopsis, 
one chooses at random a verb and then a person and number for the subject. Then 
the principal parts for that verb are generated, followed by the forms of the verb in 
all tenses in the given person and number. Here is a model synopsis for timed in the 
third person singular. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. This synopsis reviews the present, imperfect, and future active and passive indicative. When 
new verb forms aze introduced, the synopsis will expand accordingly. 
2. In a synopsis basic English translations should be given. 


wv DRILL 22—23 May NOW BE DONE. 


§24. Ablative of Personal Agent 


The preposition 4/ab followed by a noun in the ablative case is frequently used with 
verbs in the passive voice to express the agent or person by whom the action of the verb 
is done. The preposition a/ab is translated "by,”* and an ablative so used is called the 
Ablative of Personal Agent. For example: 


The syntax of ri nal Agent. 

The Ablative of Personal Agent expresses the person by whose agency an action 
is performed. Thus it is quite different from the Ablative of Means, which expresses 
the inanimate tool or instrument by means of which an action is performed. For ex- 
ample: 


Note that no preposition is used with the Ablative of Means, while the preposition 
āfab must be used with the Ablative of Personal Agent. 


4. Although it is convenient to translate the Ablative of Personal Agent with the English preposition “by,” in 
latin the agent of an action in tbe passive is understood as the person from whom the action originates, and thus 
Latin uses the preposition à/ab. 
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$25. The Uses of vided in the Passive Voice 


The verb videē has two meanings in the passive voice: “be seen” (the passive of "see") 
and “seem” (i.c., be seen as). When vided means “be seen,” it is often accompanied 
by an Ablative of Personal Agent. When vided means “seem,” it functions as a cop- 
ulative verb with a Predicate Nominative or Predicate Adjective in the nominative 
case. In this usage vided may also be accompanied by a Complementary Infinitive, 
a Dative of Reference, or both. For example: 


These sentences illustrate how context helps determine which English translation to 
use for a form of vided in the passive voice. 


§26. Ablative of Manner 


A noun in the ablative case may express the way or manner in which an action is 
performed, An ablative so used is called the Ablative of Manner. WHEN A NOUN 
FUNCTIONING AS AN ABLATIVE OF MANNER IS NOT MODIFIED BY AN ADJECTIVE, THE 
PREPOSITION CUM MUST BE USED. WHEN A NOUN IS MODIFIED BY AN ADJECTIVE, CUM 
1S OPTIONAL. For example: 


E: 
Eo zx = i 
The syntax of each italicized word (studio, cūrā) is Ablative of Manner. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. In the first sentence cum is required because no adjective modifies studib. 
2. In the second sentence, because magnd modifies cūrā, cum is optional. If cum does occur, it 
usually appears between the adjective and the noun, as shown above, because it is the least im- 
portant element of the phrase, and greater balance of the important clements (magna and cūrā) 
is achieved. 
3. An Ablative of Manner may often be translated —less literally—by an English adverb ending 
in “ly.” In the translation of the second sentence, the word “very” must be used to represent 
the force of the adjective magnā 


5. Fora definition of copulative verbs see $1 
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$27. Subject Infinitive 


The infinitive is an indeclinable verbal noun in the neuter singular (see $12). The in- 
finitive may be used as the subject of another verb. Such an infinitive is called the 
Subject Infinitive. For example: 


The syntax of each italicized word (labūrāre, amare) is Subject Infinitive. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. In these sentences bonum and pulchrum are neuter singular nominative to agree with the 
subject infinitives they modify. The syntax of each is Predicate Adjective in the nominative case. 
They may also be considered substantives functioning as Predicate Nominatives (To work is æ 
good thing, To love (one's) country is a beautiful thing). 

2. The Subject Infinitive may take a direct object. In the second sentence patriam is the direct 
object of the infinitive amare. 

3. Each of the two subject infinitives in the sentences above may also be translated with an 
English gerund, also a verbal noun: “working,” "loving." 

^. When translating sentences with Subject Infinitives, it is often convenient to add the English 
expletive "it.”* For example: “It is good to work." 


$28. Apposition 


Sometimes a noun receives further definition or limitation from another noun placed 
next to it and often set off in commas. The second noun is called an appositive (< ad- 
pond, place near to) or is said to be in apposition to the noun before it. A NOUN 1N 
APPOSITION MUST BE UN THE SAME CASE AS THE WORD THAT IT DEFINES OR LIMITS. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. Regina is in the nominative case because itis the subject of the verb. Fērnina is nominative 
because it is in apposition to or is an appositive of rēgīna. Femina Dona et magna defines rēgīna. 


2. Patriam is in the accusative case because it is the direct object of the verb. Italiam is accusa- 
tive because itis in apposition to or is an apposilive of patriam. 


4 DRILL 24—28 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


6. For the meaning of “expletive,” see §10. 
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$29. The Irregular Verb eð 


The verb eð, ire, ii or ivi, itum, “go,” is an irregular intransitive verb. It has irregular i 
forms in the present, imperfect, and future active indicative. The conjugations of | 
these three tenses of eē are presented below. MEMORIZE THESE FORMS. i 


Singular 
d Tee 
2 
"73 
Plural > 
4^ 
2 
3 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. Although the second principal part of e has an - before the -re ending, it is not a fourth- 
conjugation verb. 

2. In the present active indicative, the stem of eð shifts between e- (first person singular and 
third person plural) and ī-. (The ī- shortens in the third person singular according to the long 
vowel rule.) The -u- in the third person plural is a linguistic remnant of an earlier form of the 
third person plural. 

3. Inthe imperfect and future active indicative, the stem of eð is always I- The infixes -ba- and 
-bi- are used to form these two tenses. 

4. For all tenses of eð, the active personal endings are familiar: -6/-m,-s, -t, mus, -tis, -nt. 


DRILL 29 May NOW BE DONE. 


6) 


Short Readings 


1. An old man desires his friend to be understanding about his newfound crush. 
hūmānum amārest, hūmānum autem ignēscerest. (PLaurus, Merciror 320) 


amārest = amare est” 

autem (postpositive adv.) however; moreover 

hūmānus, -a, -um human 

ignūscē, ignoscere, ignóvi, ignátus forgive, pardon; igndscerest = Igndscere est” 


2. Ina discussion about poverty, the lives of ancient philosophers call to mind the following 
line ofthe comic poet Caecilius Statius. 


saepe est etiam sub palliolē sordido sapientia. 
(Cicero, TUSCULANAE DisPUTATIONESs VL56) 


etiam (adv.) even 

palliolum, palliolī x. litle cloak 

saepe (adv. often 

sordidus, -2, -um dirty, grimy, unwashed 
sub (prep. + abl.) under 


3. The poet describes the bliss of two lovers. 
mūtuīs animis amant amantur. (CarutLus XLV.20) 
mütuus, à, -um shared, reciprocal, mutual 


4. The historian reports the command of the leader Camillus to the Roman soldiers starving at 
the time of the siege of the Gauls. (The soldiers and other Romans had been about to pay 
ransom for their freedom.) 


suds in acervum conicere sarcinās et arma aptare ferroque nón auró reciperare 
patriam iubet . . . (Livy, As Ungz Conprtd V.49.3) 


acervus, acervi m. heap, pile 1ecipero (1-tr.) get back, recover, regain 
aptē (1-tr.) fit, put on sarcina, sarcinae f. pack, bundle 
conició, conicere; coniēcī, coniectus throw to- suus, -a, «um his own 

gether 


7. When es or ext follows a word ending in -m or -e, it may drop the initial e- and join the preceding word. This 
is called aphaeresis (< Greek aphairesis, taking away). 


8. conicib and conicere are pronounced as if they were spelled "coniició and *coniicere (with a consonantal and 
a vocalic 4.) 


CHAPTER IV 


Vocabulary 


X causa, causae f. reason, cause; case 
glória, gloriae f. renown, glory 

» invidia, invidiae f. envy, jealousy; ill-will, 
resentment 

> sententia, sententiae f. thought, feeling; 
opinion 


> altum, alti n. deep sea; height 
» auxilium, auxilii ». aid, help 
> auxilia, auxiliórum n. pl. auxiliary 
troops 
caelum, caeli n. sky, heaven 
> socius, sociī m. ally, comrade 


> ago, agere, &gi, ictus drive; do; spend, 
conduct 
causam agere (idiom) to conduct or plead 
a case 
> canū, canere, cecini, cantus sing (of) 
» capio, capere, cépi, captus take (up), 
capture; win 
consilium capere (idiom) to form a 
plan 
> dico, dicere, dixi, dictus say, speak, tell 
> dūc, dūcere, dixi, ductus lead; consider 
> facio, facere, fēci, factus make; do 
> gerð, gerere, gessi, gestus bear; manage, 
conduct; perform 
bellum gerere (idiom) to wage war 
> mittē, mittere, misi, missus send 
> pēnē, ponere, posui, positus put, place; 
set aside 
regē, regere, r&x, rēctus rule, control 
scribo, scribere, scripsi, scriptus write 


» audio, audire, audivi, auditus hear, 
listen (to) 

sentio, sentire, sénsi, sénsus perceive; 
feel 

> venió, venire, vēnī, ventum come 


ego, mei (personal pron.) I; me ($37) 
nös, nostrum/nostrī (personal pron.) we; 
us ($37) 

tū, tui (personal pron.) you ($37) 

vs, vestrum/vestrī (personal pron.) you 
(pl) (37) 


is, ea, id (demonstr. adj.) this, that; these, 
those; as third-person personal pron., he, 
she, it; they; him, her, it; them ($37) 


altus, -a, -um tall, high; deep 
> clārus, -a, -um bright, clear; famous 
> cupidus, a, -um desirous (+ gen.) 
decem (indeclinable adj.) ten 
meus, -a, «um my, mine ($38) 
noster, nostra, nostrum our, ours ($38) 
socius, -a, -um allied 
tuus, -a, -um your, yours ($38) 
validus, -a, -um strong; healthy 
vester, vestra, vestrum your (pl.), yours 


(pl) ($38) 


> equidem (adv.) indeed, certainly; for my 
part 
per (prep. + acc.) through 
» quidem (adv.) indeed, certainly; at least 
né... quidem not even 


Vocabulary & 


Vocabulary Notes 


The noun causa, causae f; has a general meaning of "reason" or "cause" and a more particular meaning of 
legal “case.” 

invidia, invidiae f. is derived from the verb invideš (in + video, look askance at, regard with ill-will). 

sententia, sententiae f. is derived from the verb sentiē and refers to an opinion, either privately held 
(thought, feeling) or publicly given (vote, opinion). In the former sense, it may refer to the meaning underlying 
a speech or an expression. In the latter sense, it may mean the “judgment” or "sentence" of a court. It may 
also refer to a written or spoken “sentence.” 

altum, alti n. is a substantive of the adjective altus, -a, -um and may mean either “deep sea” or "height." 

auxilium, auxili n. is an abstract noun, a noun that denotes something that cannot be perceived by the 
senses (e.g, wisdom, happiness, slavery). THE PLURAL OF AW ABSTRACT NOUN IN LATIN IS OFTEN USED WITH A 
CONCRETE MEANING. Thus, in military contexts, the plural of auxilium—auxilia, auxiliórum n. pl—means 
“auxiliary troops." 

socius, socit m. is a substantive of the adjective socius, -a, -um. It is used both in personal contexts (com- 
rade) and in legal and political ones (ally). lt is often used of cities or peoples from outside Italy that were al- 
lies of Rome. 

ago. agere, ēgī, Actus is a verb describing action generally, its particular meanings being derived from 
context and from the specific direct objects accompanying the verb. It may mean "drive" (cattle, goats, plun- 
der, a chariot, the winds]; "do," “act,” “manage,” “plead” (a court case); or “spend,” "conduct" (time, life). 

cand, canere, cecinī, cantus is a transitive verb and thus takes a direct object. The third principal part, 
cecini, is reduplicated. (See vocabulary note on dà, n 25) 

ms "— oases 


SEE 
The translation includes the iege “of” Techies this isthe co common English: expression. In Latin the di 
rect object of this verb is always accusative. 

In the third principal part of capio, capere, cēpī, captus, the root vowel changes to a long -&-. The change 
of the vowel indicates a change in tense, A change in root vowel that corresponds to a change in meaning is 
called ablaut. This phenomenon is common to all PIE languages. Cf. English sing, sang, sung: song. 

dIcó, dicere, dint, dictus is a verb of giving, showing, and telling and thus may take a direct object and an 
indirect object. 

dūcē, dūcere, dixi, ductus has a concrete and an abstract meaning: "lead" and “consider.” 

In the third principal part of facts, facere, f&ci, factus, the root vowel exhibits ablaut and changes to -& 
(cf. capio). facio is a transitive verb that means “make,” "do." "Make" includes ideas of creating, causing, or rep- 
resenting something. “Do” means perform or carry out an action, a deed, a crime, orders, etc. 

2er, gerere, gessi, gestus has three distinct senses: 1. "bear" or “carty” (equipment, clothing): 2. "have" 
or "bear" as a permanent or temporary feature of body or mind (wounds, reputation, anger); or 3. “manage,” 
"conduct" or “perform” (oneself, business, political office). The first of these three meanings is found only 
in poetry. 

In the third principal part of mittó, mittere, mist, missus, the root vowel exhibits ablaut and changes to 
5. mitto is regularly found with two constructions indicating the recipient: ad + accusative or a Dative of Ref- 
erence, 


When mittó is accompanied by ad + accusative, the prepositional phrase emphasizes motion toward someone 
or something. With a Dative of Reference, the person for whom something is meant is emphasized (i.e., The 
farmer sends money meant for his son). 

_pēnē, panis; posui, positus has two distinct meanings: "put," “place,” or "set aside.” Compare the fol- 


Context helps to determine which meaning is aspeipdiue: 
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audio, audire, audivi, auditus is a transitive verb that may be used absolutely. When it takes a direct ob- 
ject, it may be translated either "hear" or “listen to." When it is used absolutely, it may be translated either 
"hear" or "listen." 


In the third principal pari of sentio, sentire, sēnsī, sēnsus, te: root rn exbibits ablaut and dou 
to -& The -& in the fourth principal part is long before -ns-. -N5- ALWAYS LENGTHENS A PRECEDING VOWEL (cf. 
insula). The basic meaning of sentið is "perceive through one of the senses." Thus it has an intellectual sense 
(perceive, observe, notice) and a more physical or emotional sense (experience, feel, suffer), 

In the third principal patt of veniē, venire, vēnī, ventum, the root vowel exhibits ablaut and changes to 
-&. Veni is an intransitive verb. 

The basic meaning of clārus, -a, -um is the visual idea of "bright" or “clear.” In this sense, it regularly de- 
scribes such things 2s sky, color, or lightning. It has a transferred sense of “evident” or “manifest,” and in this 
sense regularly describes more abstract concepts (plans, affairs). When applied to people, it means “famous” 
or “distinguished.” 

cupidus, -a, -um is an adjective often found with an Objective Genitive (see 36). 

equidem is an adverb that most often occurs with a verb in the first person (singular or plural). Itis used 
to emphasize a fact concerning oneself or to affirm one's own opinion. It occurs rarely with verbs in the 
second or third person, but even in such cases it usually has some reference to the writer's or speaker's own 
opinion. 


quidem is an adverb that maj 1. emphasize an immediately preceding word or phrase (indeed, certainly) 
2. emphasize an entire sentence {indeed, in fact); 3. emphasize a word, phrase, or sentence as a concession 
(at least}; or 4. add a word, phrase, or sentence as a reinforcement or afterthought of something that precedes 


(and what is more, and, .. at that). 
Derivatives Cognates 
ago act, agent. agony; pedagogue; protagonist; axiom 
auxilium auxiliary wax 
caclum. celestial 
cand cantata; chant, incentive hen 
capio capture; perceive; municipal have; haven; hawk; gaff 
clarus calendar; declare low; hale 
decem December; decimal; dime; dozen seventeen; dean: decade; ten 
dich dicite; ditto; ditty 
dūcē abduct; duke; produce tug; tow; team 
ego ego i 
mei me; myself. 
gerd gerund 
invidia invidious; envy 
is id; identify, iterate 
mitto missive; intermittent 
nös nostram us; our 
Scribo scribble; manuscript 
sentið sentence; sentinient; sense send 
socius ial; society; associate 
validus invalid; valence; avail wield 
venib event; covenant; prevent. come 


H 
1 
i 
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$30. Present, Imperfect, and Future Active and Passive Indicative 
of Third, Third i-stem, and Fourth Conjugations 


Verbs of the third conjugation are distinguished by a short -e- at the end of the pres- 
ent stem. For example: 
Tego, regere, réxi, réctus rule Present Stem: rege- 

A subgroup of the third conjugation (third i-stem) is further distinguished by 

an -i- before the -6 ending of the first principal part. For example: 
capi?, capere, cēpī, captus take, capture Present Stem: cape- 

Verbs of the fourth conjugation are distinguished by a long -i- at the end of the 
present stem and an -i- before the - ending of the first principal part. For example: 
audio, audire, audivi, auditus hear, listen (to) Present Stem: audi- 

To form the present, imperfect, and future active and passive indicative of first- 
and second-conjugation verbs, infixes, endings, or both are added directly to the present 
stem. By contrast, to form the present, imperfect, and future active and passive indica- 
tive of third-, third i-stem-, and fourth-conjugation verbs, CERTAIN REGULAR CHANGES 
MUSI BE MADE IN THE STEM VOWELS BEFORE INFIXES OR ENDINGS CAN BE ADDED. 


Present Active and Passive Indicative of Third, 
Third i-stem, and Fourth Conjugations 


To form the present active and passive indicative of the third, third i-stem, and fourth 
conjugations: 
1. take the present stem 
2. change the stem vowels as follows: 
3d 3rd i-stem. ath 
ed ed + stays as is 


3. add the active or passive personal endings (use - ot -or for first person singular) di- 
rectly to the changed present stem 


Thus the present active and passive indicative conjugations of, for example, rego, 
capió, and audio are: 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the first person singular of all third-conjugation verbs, the -i- at the end of the changed 
present stem contracts with the endings -5 and —or (eg., *regiē > regó; *regior > regor). THE 
FIRST PERSON SINGULAR ACTIVE 15 THE FIRST PRINCIPAL PARI. 

2. In the third person plural of all third-conjugation verbs, the -i- changes to -u« The -u- is a lin. 
guistic remnant of an earlier form of the third person plural and is thus an exception to the 
rules for forming the present indícative. MEMORIZE THIS EXCEPTION. 

3. In the first person singular of all third i-stem-conjugation verbs, the -i- at the end of the 
changed present stem does not contract with the endings - and ~or. THE FIRST PERSON SINGU- 
LAR ACTIVE IS THE FIRST PRINCIPAL PART. 

4. In the third person plural of all third i-stem-conjugation verbs, the -i+ is followed by -u-. The 
-u- is a linguistic remnant of an earlier form of the third person plural and is thus an exception 
to the rules for forming the present indicative. MEMORIZE THIS EXCEPTION. 

5. In the second person singular passive indicative of third- and third i-stem-confugation verbs, 
the -i- changes to an -e- before the endings -ris and -re.' MEMORIZE THIS EXCEPTION. 

6. In the present indicative, third i-stem-conjugation verbs differ from third-conjugation verbs 
only in the first person singular and the third person plural. 

7. In the first person singular of fourth-conjugation verbs, the +: at the end of the present stem 
shortens before the endings -0 and -or (¢.g., *audi6 > audio; *audior > audior). THE FIRST PER- 
SON SINGULAR ACTIVE 1S THE FIRST PRINCIPAL PART. 

8. In the third person plural of all fourth-conjugation verbs, the -- is shortened to -i- and is fol- 
lowed by -u-. The -u- is a linguistic remnant of an earlier form of the third person plural and is 
thus an exception to the rules for forming the present active indicative. MEMORIZE THIS EXCEP- 
TION. 

9. In the third person singular active of all fourth-conjugation verbs, the stem vowel -f shortens 
according to the long vowel rule. 


1 
H 
| 
i 
1 
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10. Third i-stem-conjugation verbs and fourth-conjugation verbs are identical in their first per- 
son singular, third person singular, and thitd person plural forms. 


Imperfect Active and Passive Indicative of Third, 
Third i-stem, and Fourth Conjugations 


To form the imperfect active and passive indicative of the third, third i-stem, and 
fourth conjugations: 
1. take the present stem 
2. change the stem vowels as follows: 
3rd 3rd i-stem 4th 
-ë eT 


3. add the infix for the imperfect indicative: -ba- 
4. add the active or passive personal endings (use -m or -r for first person singular) 


1. The original stem vowel of the third conjugation was - but this -i- changed to e- before the -re ending of 
the present active infinitive. 
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Thus the imperfect active indicative conjugations of, for example, rego, capio, and 
audi are: 


is 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The changed present stem of third-conjugation verbs (e.g., regé-) is identical with the present 
stem of second-conjugation verbs (e.g., mové-). As a result, the conjugation of the imperfect in- 
dicative of third-conjugation verbs resembles that of second-conjugation verbs. 

2. The imperfect indicative of both third i-stem- and fourth-conjugation verbs has -ië before the 
infix -bā-. As a result, the conjugation of the imperfect indicative of third i-stem-conjugation 
verbs resembles that of fourth-conjugation verbs. 

3. In the first person singular active and passive, third person singular active, and third person 
plural active and passive of all three conjugations above, long vowels shorten according to the 
long vowel rule. 


Future Active and Passive Indicative of Third, 
‘Third i-stem, and Fourth Conjugations 


To form the future active and passive indicative of the third, third i-stem, and fourth 
conjugations: 


1. take the present stem. 
2. change the stem vowels as follows: 


3rd 3rd istem. 4th 
39 eiB T iE 


3. add the active or passive personal endings (use -m or -r for first person singular) 
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Thus the future active indicative conjugations of, for example, rego, capió, and 
audió are: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the first person singular of third-conjugation verbs, -3- appears rather than ë- before the 
endings -m and -r. Similarly, in the first person singular of third i-stem- and fourth-conjugation 
verbs, -iā- rather than -jē- appears before the endings -m and -r. MEMORIZE THESE EXCEPTIONS. 
In al! cases, -&- shortens before an and -r according to the long vowel rule. In all other persons, 
the sign of the future is -&. 

2. The infix -bi-, used to mark the future tense of first- and second-conjugation verbs, is not 
used in the third, third i-stem, and fourth conjugations, For these conjugations the sign of the 
future is -€-. The following mnemonic device may be useful: 


IN CONJUGATION NUMBER 3, THE SIGN OF THE FUTURE I5 LONG -E-, 
Iu CONJUGATION NUMBER 4, THE LONG -Ē- OF THE FUTURE APPEARS ONCE MORE. 


3. In the first person singular active and passive, third person singular active, and third person 
plural active and passive of all three conjugations above, long vowels shorten according to the 
long vowel rule. 


* DRILL 30 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§31. Present Passive Infinitive of All Verbs 


As noted in $12, the infinitive is a verbal noun with the properties of tense (present, 
perfect, or future) and voice (active or passive). The second principal part of every 
verb is the present active infinitive and is regularly translated “to____.” To form 
the present passive infinitive for verbs of the first, second, and fourth conjugations, 
CHANGE THE FINAL -E OF THE PRESENT ACTIVE INFINITIVE To -T. For example: 
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To form the present passive in£initive of third- and third i-stem-conjugation verbs, 
DROP THE FINAL -ERE OF THE PRESENT ACTIVE INFINITIVE AND ADD -Ī. For example: 


$32. Present Active and Passive Imperative of All Verbs 


The imperative mood has been identified as the mood used for giving direct com- 
mands (see $5). Each of the verbs italicized below would be rendered in Latin by a 
verb in the imperative mood: 


Eat your vegetables! 
Give me a sword. 
Listen, friends. 


Commands such as these are addressed either to “you” (singular) or “you” (plural). 

These second-person subjects are seldom expressed in Latin or English. Because im- 

peratives are in the second person, they are often (but not always) found with nouns 

in the vocative case that indicate the persons to whom the commands are addressed. 

In the third sentence above, for example, “friends” would be in the vocative plural. 
To form the present active imperative of all four conjugations: 


1. (for the singular) take the present stem and make no changes 
2. (for the plural) take the present stem and add -te 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the present active imperative plural of third. and third i-stem-conjugation verbs, the stem 
vowel -e- changes to -i- before the ending -te. Compare this stem vowel change to the change 
that occurs in the present active and passive indicative of third- and third i-stem-conjugation 
verbs (€.g., rege- > regi-). 

2. The present active imperative singular of dē is dā. Although the stem has a short-a-, the -a- is 
lengthened in the imperative singular form (dā) by analogy with other first-conjugation verbs. 
3. The imperatives of eð are regularly formed: 3 (singular) and ite (plural). 


Four third-conjugation verbs (dico, dūcē, facio, fero*) have irregular present active 
imperative forms in the singular. MEMORIZE THESE IRREGULAR FORMS. 


2. The present passive infinitive of facio is supplied by another verb. See §125. 


3. The irregular verb possum has no imperative forms. The imperative forms of sum are es (singular) and este 
(plural). Both forms are very rare except in compounds of sum. 

4. "The verb ferð, ferte, tuli, latus, “bring,” "bear," "carry," "endure," is a third-conjugation verb with certain ir- 
regular forms in the present system, which are presented in $43. 
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OBSERVATIONS 4 


1. The singular forms of these imperatives lack the stem vowel of the present stem. 


2. Dico, dūcē, and facio have regular imperative forms in the plural. The imperative of fero is ir- 
regular in the plural also, where it again lacks a stem vowel. 


To form the present passive imperative of all four conjugations: 


1. (for the singular} take the present stem and add -re 
2. (for the plural) take the present stem and add -«minī 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the present passive imperative plural of third- and third i-stem-conjugation verbs, the stem 
vowel æ changes to -i- before the ending mint. 


2. Both the singular and plural present passive imperative forms resemble exactly the second 
person singular and plural present passive indicative forms. Thus, for example, vocāre may be 
imperative (be summoned) or indicative (you are [being] summoned). In addition, the singular 
present passive imperative for all verbs resembles exactly the present active infinitive (to summon). 
Context helps to determine whether a form is an imperative, an indicative, or an infinitive. 
Dico and düco have regular present passive imperative forms. The present pas- 

sive imperative singular of ferd is ferre (be carried). MEMORIZE THIS IRREGUIAR 

FORM. The plural is regular (feriminī, be carried [pl.]). Facio does not have passive 

imperative forms. 

‘The present active imperative forms of ago, agere, egi, actus, “drive,” “do,” age 
and agite, are often used in colloquial Latin to strengthen other commands. They 
may be translated “come on!” For example: 


Age, dona puellis dona! Come on, give gifts to the girls! 
Agite, 6 viri, pugnāte! Come on, o men, fight! 


$33. Synopsis II: Present Active and Passive 
Indicative, Infinitive, and Imperative 


When a synopsis is given that includes imperatives, they appear in the second per- 
son singular and plural only. Always give the second person singular and plural im- 
perative forms no matter what person and number have been chosen for the re- 
maining forms. Here is a model synopsis of capio in the first person plural. 


$35. Subjective Genitive 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. This synopsis reviews the present, imperfect, and future active and passive indicative, the 
present active and passive infinitive, and the present active and passive imperative. When new 
verb forms are introduced, the synopsis will expand accordingly. 

2. In a synopsis basic English translations should be given. 


vē DRILL 31—33 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$34. Partitive Genitive 


When a noun in the genitive case represents the whole of which another noun is a 
part, it is called the Partitive Genitive.’ For example: 


The syntax of each italicized word (incolā irum, odit) is Partitive Genitive. 


OBSERVATION 
With certain words, in particular cardinal numerais, ē/ex or dé + ablative replaces the Partitive 
Genitive. For example 


lable adj] ten) - 


$35. Subjective Genitive 


When a noun in the genitive case expresses the person or thing performing a verbul 
action implied in another noun, it is called the Subjective Genitive. For example: 


mee 


ad màn against good-men. ^ | 


5. The Partitive Genitive is also known as the Genitive of the Divided Whole. 
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OBSERVATION 
In this sentence the syntax of the italicized word (mali) is Subjective Genitive since the bad man 
feels or performs the action of hating implied by the noun odium: the bad man (subject) hates the 
good men. 


§36. Objective Genitive 


When a noun in the genitive case expresses the person or thing receiving a verbal ac- 
tion implied in another noun, it is called the Objective Genitive. For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In this sentence the syntax of the italicized word (dominórum) is Objective Genitive since the 
masters receive or are objects of the action of hating implied by the noun odium: the slaves hate 
their masters (d.0.). 

2. An Objective Genitive is often translated more idiomatically into English with the preposition 
"for." Thus the sentence above may be translated “On account of (their) hatred for (their) mas- 
ters, the slaves are not working.” 


In addition to depending on other nouns, the Objective Genitive may appear 
with certain adjectives and verbs. For exampi 


EAS a s 


i) depends on the adjective cupidus: the 


In this sentence the Objective Genitive (au 
bad man desired gold (d.o.). 
Subjective and Objective Genitives may appear together, and word order may 


The Subjective Genitive often precedes and the Objective Genitive often follows the 
noun on which both depend. It is possible, however, that this sentence means "The 
hatred of the good men (Subjective Genitive) for the bad man (Objective Genitive) 
was great." Context helps to determine whether a particular genitive is subjective or 
objective. 


© DRILL 34-36 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


5 
$37. Personal Pronouns 


A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, and a personal pronoun represents the 
speaker(s) or writer(s) (I, we), the one(s) spoken to (you, you [pl.]), or the one(s) spo- 
ken about (he, she, it, they). 

Like nouns, personal pronouns in Latin are declined. These declensions are 
somewhat irregular and must be memorized. For the first- and second-person per- 
sonal pronouns, MEMORIZE DOWN THE SINGULAR AND DOWN THE PLURAL. 
s i S as 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Personal pronouns do not have vocative forms. 

2. Since the inflectional endings of finite verbs indicate the subject ( = "I," -s = "you," etc.), the 
nominative forms of all personal pronouns are not required in a Latin sentence. Nominative 
case forms of personal pronouns are most often used for added emphasis only. For example: 


Ego ambulē, nón td. lam walking, not you. 


3. The genitive forms of the first- and second-person personal pronouns can be used as Partitive 
or Objective Genitives only. (Sce $$34 and 36.) In the plural these functions of the genitive are dis- 
tinguished by different endings: -um = partitive, 5 = objective. For example: 


Habésne odium mei? Do you have a hatred of me? (objective) 
Multi nostrum reginam amant. Many of us love the queen. (partitive) 
Magnum erat odium vestrī. Hatred of you pl.) was great. (objective) 


4. When a first- or second-person personal pronoun functions as an Ablative of Accompani- 
ment, the preposition cum is attached directly to the pronoun. Thus, mécum {with me), nàbis- 
cum (with us), tecum (with you), and vobiscum (with you [pl.]] 


MEMORIZE THE DECLENSION OF THE THIRD-PERSON PERSONAL PRONOUN ACROSS THE 
SINGULAR AND THEN ACROSS THE PLURAL (is, ea, id, eius, eius, eius ...). 
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x GE 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. Eius is pronounced as if it were spelled *eiius. The first -i- combines with the preceding 
vowel to create a diphthong ei». The second 4- is consonantal and is thus pronounced like 
English y. 

2. All forms of is, ea, id are disyllabic with these exceptions: is, id (monosyllabic), eórum, eārum, 
eórum (trisyllabic). 
3. When a form of is, ea, id refers to a person or thing previously mentioned, it agrees in gender 
and number with the noun to which it refers. For example: 

Liber pulcher puellae dabitur. Eumne habés? 

The beautiful book will be given to the girl. Do you have it? (eum refers to liber) 


The personal pronoun is, ea, id is in origin a demonstrative adjective (this, that; 
these, those}, and the demonstrative adjective remains in use. For example: 


eum virum this (or that) man (d.o.) (eum is a demonstrative adj. modifying virum) 
ea pericula these (or those) dangers (subj. or d.o.) (ea is a demonstrative adj. 
modifying pericula) 


It is sometimes convenient to translate the forms of the personal pronoun with mild 
demonstrative force, particularly to indicate gender more clearly. For example: eos, 
“these (or those) men (d.0.).” 


$38. Possessive Adjectives 


A noun in the genitive case may express ownership or possession: liber pueri (the 
book of the boy) (see $1). However, the genitives of the first- and second-person per- 
sonal pronouns (mei, nostrum/nostri, tui, vestrum/vestrī) are not used to express 
possession (see $37). There are instead possessive adjectives that correspond to each 
personal pronoun: 
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OBSERVATIONS 
1. Meus, noster, tuus, and vester are all first-second-declension adjectives. 
2. Like all adjectives, possessive adjectives agree with the nouns they modify in gender, num- 
ber, and case. For example: 


meas filias my daughters (d.o.) 

patria nostra from our homeland (etc.) 

amicls tuis for your friends or from your friends (etc.) 
dominus vester your (pl.) master (subj.) 


3. Possessive adjectives may precede or follow the nouns they modify. 
4. Possessive adjectives may function as substantives. For example: 


meērum of my men or of my things 
tuēs your men (d.o.) 
5. The masculine singular vocative form of meus is mi. MEMORIZE THIS IRREGULAR VOCA- 
TIVE FORM. 
6. The idea of a Subjective Genitive (less frequently an Objective Genitive) may be expressed by 
2 possessive adjective. For example: 
Magna erat mea cūra populi. 
Great was my care of [for] the people. 
My care for the people was great. 
The noun cūra implies the action of caring, and mea expresses the subject of that action. 
7. Possessive adjectives are often omitted if the meaning is clear without them, but they are 
used for added clarity, emphasis, or contrast. 


The third-person personal pronoun (is, ea, id) does not have a corresponding 
possessive adjective, Rather, the genitive singular and genitive plural forms are used 
as Genitives of Possession. For example: 


librēs eius the books (d.0.) of him/of her 
his/her books (d.o.) 
rēgīna eórum the queen (subj.) of them (m.) 


their queen (subj.) 


M Deere 27 20 eis rem nm ven 
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$39. Ablative of Respect 


When a noun in the ablative case without a preposition is used to limit or further 
specify the meaning of an adjective or a verb, it is called the Ablative of Respect. For 
example: 


The syntax of each italicized word (consilio, sententia, diligentia) is Ablative of Re- 
spect. 


6. The Ablative of Respect is also known as the Ablative of Specification. 


7 
Short Readings 


1. Andronicus translates the first line of Homer's Odyssey into Latin. 
Virum mihi, Caména, insece versütum . . . (Livrus ANDRONICUS, ODYSSEY FRAG. 1) 
Caména, Caménae f. Camena, any one of the Italic divinities connected with springs and waters and 
identified with the (Greek) Muses 
Insecó, insecere, insexi, tell of 
versütus, -a, -um versatile, cunning 


2. One drunk slave sings the following to another. 
ego tū sum, tū es ego: ūnanimī sumus. (Prautus, STICHVS 731) 
ünanimus, -a, -um of one mind; harmonious 


3. ina discussion of immortality the Roman epic poet Ennius is paraphrased. 
Romulus in caelo cum dis agit aevum. (CICERO, TUSCULANAE DISPUTATIONES 1.28) 
aevum, aevi n. age, lifetime; life 


4. A Stoic view of the gods 
magna di cūrant, parva neglegunt. (Crcrro, DE Nārūkā DrōrUM IL167) 


cūrē (1-tr.) watch over, look after 
neglegē, neglegere, neglēxī, negléctus overlook, neglect 


5. A Roman proverb 
amare et sapere vix ded conceditur. (Punrirrus Syrus, SENTENTIAE A22) 


concēdē, concédere, concessi, concessus concede, grant; permit 
sapiē, sapere, sapii or sapivi, be intelligent, show good sense 
vix (adv.) scarcely, hardly 


6. A Roman proverb 
animē virum pudicae nón oculo eligunt. (PunLīLTUs SYRUS, SENTENTIAE A36) 


oculus, oculi m. eye 
pudicus, -a, -um chaste, pure, honorable 


7. With these opening words the poet suggests that his epic poem will be a blend of the Niad 
and the Odyssey. 


Arma virumque canó . . . (Vercit, AENEID 1.1) 


8. The chorus of a tragic play comments on the nature of rulers. 
metui cupiunt metuique timent. (SENECA THE YOUNGER, AGAMEMNON 73) 


cupid, cupere, cupit or cupivi, cupitus desire, long for, want 
metuo, metuere, metui, fear, dread 
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Longer Readings 
1. Varro, De Lingua Latina V1.77 
Varro explains the different shades of meaning of certain Latin verbs. 
potest* enim aliquid facere et nón agere, ut poëta facit fabulam et non agit; conta 
Actor agit et non facit, . . . contra imperator . . . neque facit neque agit sed gerit . . . 


"potest, subject is “one” fabula, fābulae f. story, tale; play, drama 
Actor = masc. sing. nom., doer, actor imperātor = masc. sing. nom., general, 
aliquid = neut. sing. acc. of indef. pron., something commander 

contra (adv.) in opposition, in tum. ut (conj.) as; when 


Marcus Terentius Varro (116-27 s.c.e.] was a follower of Pompey during the civil war between Pompey and Cae- 
sar, but he was forgiven. by Caesar and avoided being killed in the same year as Cicero. Varro may have been the 
‘most prolific writer in ancient Rome. Only a few works have survived and those only in partial form. 

The Dé Linguà Latina (About the Latin Language) was originally a work of twenty-five books; only six partially 
preserved books (books 5—10) are known. They were dedicated to Cicero shortly before his death. In the Dé Lingua 
Latina Varro analyzes Latin vocabulary, morphology, syntax, and style.” 


2. Martial 1.32 
The poet has a brief message for Sabidius. 
Non amo* tē, Sabidi, nec possum dicere guārē: 
hoc tantum possum dicere, nón amo* tē. 


*The -6 of amb here scans short. 

hoc = neut. sing. acc. of demonstr. pron., this thing 

quáre (interrog. adv.) why 

Sabidius, Sabidiī m. Sahidius, an acquaintance of the poet 
tantum (adv.) only 


‘Marcus Valerius Martialis (38? - 104? c.z.) was born in Spain and came in 64 to Rome, where he was befriended and 
aided by Seneca. Martial lived more than three decades in Rome before returning to Spain. His poetry reflects the 
poet's arnbivalent relationship with the city, which he appears to have disliked for its artificiality and conventional- 
ity, bet upon which he and his poetry thrived. Martial’s poems, written between 80 and 102, are collected and pub- 
lished in twelve books as Epigrannmata (Epigrams). The poems are composed in a variety of meters, but the elegiac 
couplet is most common. Martial owes much to Catullus and the neoteric ideals of brevity and wit. His poems are 
often light, satiric in nature {though there are exceptions}, and concerned with everyday events. He offers vignettes 
of Roman life and human behavior, and his poems are filled with vain and petty people—misers, legacy hunters, 
bad poets, etc.—most of whom are typecast, satirized, and thus immortalized by Martial’ wit. 


7. For these and all biographical and literary notes, the authors are indebted to G.B. Conte, Latin Literature: A 
History (fols Hopkins, 1994). 


CHAPTER V 


Vocabulary 


> amicitia, amicitiae f. friendship 
> inimicitia, inimicitiae f. enmity, 
hostility 


> fātum, fātī n. destiny, fate; in pl. (often), 
death 
proelium, proelii n. battle 


> —, mei (reflexive pron.) myself ($44) 

>» —, nostrum/nostrī (reflexive pron.) 
ourselves ($44) 

> —, tui (reflexive pron.) yourself ($44) 

> —, vestrum/vestri (reflexive pron.) 
yourselves ($44) 

> —, sui (reflexive pron.) himself, herself, 
itself; themselves ($44) 


> accipio, accipere, accēpī, acceptus receive; 


accept; hear (of), learn (of) 
X cedo, cédere, cessi, cessum go, move; 
yield; withdraw 
> accēdē, accédere, accessi, accessum. 
go or come to, approach 
> discēdē, discedere, discessi, discessum. 
go away, depart 
> interficid, interficere, interfēcī, 
interfectus kill 
> perficio, perficere, perfēcī, perfectus 
complete, accomplish 


> abeo, abire, abii, abitum go away 
> fero, ferre, tuli, làtus bring, bear, carry; 
endure (43) 


» memini, meminisse (defective verb) 
remember, be mindful (of) 

> odi, odisse (defective verb) hate 

> redeo, redire, redii, reditum go back, return 


dürus, -a, -um hard; harsh 

ipse, ipsa, ipsum (intensive adj.) -self, 

-selves; very ($46) 

meus, -a, -um my (own) ($45) 

noster, nostra, nostrum our (own) ($45) 
> pius, -a, -um dutiful, loyal 

> impius, -a, -um disloyal, wicked 

suus, -a, -um his (own), her (own), its 

(own); their (own) ($45) 

tuus, -a, -um your (own) ($45) 

vester, vestra, vestrum your (pl.) (own) ($45) 


bene (adv. well 
ets] (conj.) although 
> male (adv.) badly 
multum (adv.) much, a lot 
nisi (conj. if... not, unless 
postquam (conj) after 
quamquam (conj.) although 
quoniam (conj.) since, because 
si (conj) if 
> sic (adv.) thus, so, in this way, in such a 
way 
> tamen (adv.) nevertheless 
>» ubi (conj.) when; (interrog. adv.) where, 
when 
? ut (conj.) as; when 
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Vocabulary Notes 


amicitia, amicitiae f and inimicitia, inimicitiae f. are both abstract nouns. They are formed by the addition of 
the suffix -tia to the stems of amicus, -a, -um and inimicus, -a, -um, All abstract nouns of this type are thus 
first-declension nouns. A suffix (« suffigo, fasten beneath {as a support]) is a unit of meaning added to the 
end of a word to produce another word. 
imi usually appears in the plural to indicate not the abstract notion of “enmity” but a concrete in. 

stance of it. The piural may be translated “unfriendly relations," “enmity.” 

fitum, fātī n. is derived from a verb that means "utter"; hence, its basic meaning is an “utterance” (cf, 
fārna). Through the meaning of “prophetic utterance” or “oracle” it came to mean “destiny” or “fate.” The plu. 
ral often means “ill fate" and thus "death." When capitalized in the plural, Fata refers to the divine “Fates.” 

—, mei; —, nostrum/nostri; —, tui; —, vestrum vestri; and —, sui are reflexive pronouns, Because they 
are reflexive pronouns, they do not have nominative forms. MEMORIZE A BLANK IN PLACE OF A NOMINATIVE 
sincutar. For the forms and meanings of these words sec $44. 


Compound Verbs, Prefixes, Assimilation, and Vowel Weakening 
A compound verb (< compēnē, put together) is a verb formed from the combination ofa simple, or uncom- 
pounded, verb and a prefix. A prefix (< praefigo, fasten in front) is a unit of meaning added to the beginning 
ofa word to produce another word. Most prefixes in Latin are derived from adverbs, and many prefixes have 
corresponding prepositions, A prefix has a basic meaning, and the meaning of a compound Latin verb can 
sometimes be deduced by combining the meaning of the simple verb with the basic meaning of the prefix. 
Thus accedà is a compound formed by the addition of the prefix ad- (to, toward) to cēdē, cedere, cessi, ces- 
sum “go,” and this compound means “go toward,” “approach.” However, the meanings of many compound 
verbs cannot be deduced in this way, and for this reason compound verbs are given as separate vocabulary en- 
tries. The basic meanings of the prefixes used to form compounds are given in Appendix P. 

When a prefix is combined with a simple verb, two kinds of phonetic change’ may occur: assimilation 
and vowel weakening. Assimilation (< assimilē, make similar to) occurs when the prefix ends in a consonant 
and that consonant changes to become similar to or identical with the sound of the first consonant of the simple 
verb. For example: ad + cēdē > accedo. The -d at the end of ad assimilates to the c- at the beginning of cedo. 

Vowel weakening refers to the change in the quality of the vowel of a stem. For example: ad- + capió > 
accipi. When the compound accipio was formed, the addition of the prefix ad- to capid caused the -a- of the 
stem cap- to change (weaken) into-i-. Vowel weakening is due to an earlier accentual system in Latin, whereby 
only the first syllable of a word was stressed, The other, unstressed syllables were regularly pronounced more 
weakly than they would have been if accented. When the first syllable ofa simple verb was no longer the ini- 
tial syllable (because of the addition of a prefix), it was more weakly pronounced. 
‘The vowels of Latin (as of English) are regularly represented by the vowel triangle: 

oe - r 


The vowel a is described as open because the tongue is placed at the bottom of the mouth, and the mouth is 
as apen as possible when it is pronounced. The vowels i and u zt the bottom of the triangle are described as 
closed because the tongue is raised when the vowels are pronounced and the mouth is more closed. e and o 
are in between. When vowel weakening occurs, open vowels become more closed. When initial vowels be- 
come medial i.e., not first), the following instances of vowel weakening are most frequent: 


‘There are compound verbs in which vowel weakening does not occur. The compounds of audio, dūcē, 
gerd, mitto, moved, pānē, scribo, sentio, venio, and video —ali verbs from previous chapters—do not show 
vowel weakening, WHEN A COMPOUND OF ONE OF THESE VERBS APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE 


1. A phonetic change is an alteration in pronunciation with a corresponding change in spelling. 
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NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. Instances of vowel weakening or retention of the 
simple verb within the compound are cited in the vocabulary notes. 

The concepts and rules of assimilation and vowel weakening highlight and explain the similarities be- 
tween sets of principal parts. (Cf. perficit, perficere, perfēcī, perfectus with interfició, interficere, interfēcī, 
interfectus.) Familiarity with these rules will aid in the speedy acquisition of new vocabulary by making sim- 
ilarities in patterns of principal parts more apparent and by making it possible to anticipate the pattems of 
other compound verbs. 


accipió, accipere, accēpī, acceptus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix ad- to capió, and 
it exhibits regular vowel weakening. (For the prefix ad- see Appendix P.) Its basic meaning is “take to one- 
self,” “receive.” Acciplā may also mean "hear (of )" (receive through one's ears). By extension of this meaning 
accipió may refer to understanding information received and thus may mean “learn (of).” Compare audio, 
whose meaning is more restricted. THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF ALL COMPOUNDS OF CAPIÓ FOLLOW THE PATTERN 
OF THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF ACCIPIO, WHEN A COMPOUND OF CAPIG APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS 
ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. 

cētlē, cēdere, cessi, cessum is an intransitive verb. in addition to its basic meaning of “go” or “move,” 
it may mean “yield” to 2 person or idea or "withdraw" from a place or activity. Compounds of cédó do not ex- 
hibit vowel weakening. WHEN A COMPOUND OF CEDG APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUP- 
PLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERD ARE GIVEN. 

accēdē, accedere, accessi, accessum is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix ad- to cēdē, 
and its basic meaning is “go to" or "come to.” (For the prefix ad- see Appendix P.) Accēdē is usually intransi- 
tive in prose authors and is regularly followed by ad + accusative. The preposition ad repeats the prefix ad- and 
often cannot be translated. 


CENE 
GONE d 

discēdē, discedere, discessī, discessum is a compound verb formed by the additio 
cēdē. (For the prefix dis- see Appendix P.) It is an intransitive verb. 

interficiē, interficere, interfēcī, interfectus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix 
inter- to facio, and it exhibits regular vowel weakening, (For the prefix inter- see Appendix P.) 

perficis, perficere, perfēci, perfectus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix per- to 
facié, and it exhibits regular vowel weakening, (For the prefix per- see Appendix P.) THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF 
ALL COMPOUNDS OF FACTO FOLLOW THE PATTERN OF THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF INTERFICIÓ AND PERFICIÓ. WHEN 
A COMPOUND OF FACIÓ APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND 
SIMPLE VERA ARE GIVEN. 

abeó, abire, abil, abitum is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix ab- to the irregular 
verb eð, and its basic meaning is "go away." (For the prefix ab. see Appendix P.) abeo conjugates exactly as eô 
except that it has only one third principal part. For the forms of eo in the perfect active indicative, see $41. 

ferð, ferre, tuli, latus is a third-conjugation verb with certain irregular forms in the present system (see 
543). ferð derives from two PIE roots: *bher- and "telA-. Ferd may mean "bring," “bear,” or “carry,” and by ex- 
tension “endure” (hardships, troubles). Ferd may also mean “say,” “report,” particularly when a common 
story or a myth is being reported. When feró takes a reflexive pronoun as a direct object, the combination may 
“proceed (quickly),” “go.” 


B iētēbami: in 


E VE 
memini, meminisse is a defective verb, a verb that lacks certain normal inflected forms. Memini has forms 
of the perfect active system only (perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect). However, the perfect forms are trans- 
lated as if they were present, the pluperfect forms as if they were imperfect, and the future perfect forms as if they 
were future. The first principal part is the first person singular perfect active indicative, and thus the perfect 
Stern is memin-. The second principal part meminisse is the perfect active infinitive (see $104), but it is trans- 
lated as if it were the present active infinitive (to remember). 

memini often takes an Objective Genitive? Memini may also take an Accusative, Direct Object, partic- 
ularly when the object is a neuter pronoun. It may also take an Object Infinitive. 


2. The Objective Genitive that appears with memini is also called the Genitive with Verbs of Remembering and 
Forgetting. 
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memini has no present active imperative forms, but it uses instead 
ments (singular) and mementēte (plural) with present meanings. MEMORIZE THESE FORMS. 

di, Sdisse is a defective verb. Odi has forms of the perfect active system only (perfect, pluperfect, and 
future perfect). However, the perfect forms are translated as if they were present, the pluperfect forms as if they 
were imperfect, and the future perfect forms as if they were future. The first principal part is the first person sin- 
gular perfect active indicative, and thus the perfect stem is öd- The second principal part odisse is the perfect 
active infinitive (see $104), but 


Odi has: no o imperative forms. 

redeo, redire, redii, reditum is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix red- to có, and its 
basic meaning is “go back." (For the prefix re- see Appendix P.) Redeó conjugates exactly as eà except that it 
has only one third principal part. For the forms of eo in the perfect active indicative, see §41. 

pius, -a, -um describes a person who acts in accordance with duty to one’s family, one's country, or 
one's gods. When pius describes a thing (war, weapon, cause), the dutifulness of a person has been trans- 
ferred to the thing. Impius, -a, -um is a compound adjective formed by the addition of the prefix in- (not) to 
pius. (For the prefix in! see Appendix P.) 

male, “badly,” indudes the following range of meanings: “wickedly,” “wrongfully”; “poorly,” "scarcely"; 
"inopportunely," “ill-advisedly.” 

The adverb sic indicates that the action of the verb it modifies is being done in a manner that has just 
been indicated in a preceding lāse or: akli oy is is about to be indicated in afollowing clause or sentence. 


The subordinating conjunction ut and the adverb sic are 2 often used together to make comparisons. 
The subordinate clause introduced by ut provides a standard of comparison for the main clause, which in- 
cludes sic. 


The adverb tamen regularly ac occurs in a main clause following a concessive clause. Tamen may also 
occur without an expressed concession in the preceding clause or sentence to indicate that the statement that 
includes tamen is true in spite of what has just been said. 


Derivatives Cognates 

cedo ancestor; cease, cede; necessary 

fer, ferre. circumference; differ, suffer, fertile; "bear; bier; barrow; burly; burden; birth; bring; 
aquifer, vociferous euphoria; periphery; paraphernalia 

tuli, litus relate; collate; superlative; legislator toll; tolerate; extol, (perhaps) Atlas 


— sui suicide self; swami; secede; secret; sober; ethnic; Sinn Fein 
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§40. The Perfect Active System 


Since the present, imperfect, and future active and passive indicative of all conjuga- 
tions are formed with a stem taken from the second principal part (present active in- 
finitive), it is convenient to say that these tenses belong to the present system of the 
verb (see $8). 

The remaining three tenses ofthe active indicative, the perfect, pluperfect, and 
future perfect, are said to belong to the perfect active system because they are all 
formed with a stem taken from the third principal part (first person singular perfect 
active indicative). 

Each of the three tenses of the perfect active system (perfect, pluperfect, and fu- 
ture perfect) is formed in the same way for all verbs of all conjugations and for sum 
and possum. 


Finding the Perfect Active Stem 


For all verbs the stem for the perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect active indicative 
is found by removing the ending -t from the third principal part. This stem is called 
the perfect active stem. For example: 


$41. Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect 
Active Indicative of All Verbs 


Perfect Active Indicative of All Verbs 


To form the perfect active indicative of all verbs: 


1. take the perfect active stem (by removing the ending 4 from the third principal 
part) 
2. add the perfect active personal endings directly to the perfect active stem 


The perfect active personal endings are: 
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OBSERVATIONS 
1. The pérfect active personal endings are used to form the perfect active indicative of ali verbs 
in Latin. MEMORIZE THESE ENDINGS AND BE PREPARED TO RECITE THEM. QUICKLY. 

2. There are two possible endings in the third person plural, -ērunt or re. -ére is the older end- 
ing, and certain authors in all periods preferred it to -érunt. There is no distinction in meaning. 
MEMORIZE BOTH EKDINGS. 


Thus the perfect active indicative conjugation of, for example, regē i 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The first person singular perfect active indicative is the third principal part. 
2. The perfect is the only tense of the indicative that has two different times with two different 
aspects (see $6). It is therefore important always to keep in mind two translations. For example, 
rēxī may be translated "I ruled” (past time, simple aspect) or “I have ruled" (present time, com- 
pleted aspect). Context helps to determine which translation is correct. 


E6 has two third principal parts, it and ivi, with two corresponding perfect ac- 
tive stems, i- and iv-. The perfect active indicative conjugation formed from iv. is reg- 
ular, but the conjugation formed from i- displays certain irregularities. MEMORIZE 
THIS CONJUGATION. 


OBSERVATION. 
The second person singular and plural perfect active indicative forms (Ist, istis) are contrac- 
tions of the stem. i-, with the endings -ist and -istis, The third person singular and first person. 
plural perfect active indicative may be contracted (it, imus) or uncontracted (iit, imus). The + 
of it does not shorten before final -t. 


Pluperfect Active Indicative of All Verbs 


To form the pluperfect active indicative of all verbs: 


1. take the perfect active stem (by removing the ending -i from the third principal part) 
2. add the infix-erā- 
3. add the active personal endings (use -m for first person singular) 
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Thus the plupei 


2 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. In the first person singular, third person singular, and third person plural, the -& of the infix 
shortens according to the long vowel rule. 
2. The pluperfect active indicative conjugation may also be viewed as the perfect active stem 
plus the imperfect active indicative of sum. For example: r&xeram = réx- + eram. 
3. The English word “had” is always used in translating the pluperfect indicative. This tense is 
used to indicate an event that was completed before another past event, The pluperfect tense has 
past time with completed aspect. 


4. The pluperfect active indicative conjugation of eð is regularly formed from both stems. 


Future Perfect Active Indicative of All Verbs 
To form the future perfect active indicative of all verbs: 


1. take the perfect active stem (by removing the ending -i from the third principal part) 
2. add the infix -eri- 
3. add the active personal endings (use -ð for first person singular) 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the first person singular, the -i- of the infix -eri- contracts with the ending © (*r&xerió > 
rēxerā). 

2. The future perfect active indicative conjugation may also be viewed as the perfect active stem 
plus the future active indicative of sum. For example: rēxer = rēx- + erā. (Note, however, that 
the third person plural form is rēxerint.) 
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3. The future perfect indicative is used to indicate an event that will be completed at a future 
time. It has future time with completed aspect. 


4. The future perfect active indicative conjugation of eð is regularly formed from both stems. 


$42. Synopsis III: Present Indicative System, Perfect 
Active Indicative System, Infinitive, and Imperative 


Here is a model synopsis of sentio in the third person plural. It includes the forms 
of the perfect active indicative system. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. This synopsis reviews the present indicative system, the perfect active indicative system, the 
present active and passive infinitive, and the present active and passive imperative. When new 
verb forms are introduced, the synopsis will expand accordingly. 
2. In a synopsis basic English translations should be given. Note that the perfect indicative re- 
quires two translations because it can be either past time with simple aspect or present time 
with completed aspect. 
3. Imperatives appear in the second person singular and plural only. Always give the second 
person singular and plural imperative forms no matter what person and number have been 
chosen for the remaining forms. 


@ DRILL 40—42 May NOW BE DONE. 
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$43. The Irregular Third-Conjugation Verb fero 


The verb fero, ferre, tuli, latus "bring, bear, carry; endure" is a third-conjugation verb 
with certain irregular forms in the present indicative, present infinitive, and present 
imperative, which are italicized below. These irregular forms lack the stem vowel, but 
the remaining forms of the present system are conjugated regularly as if the present 
stem were fere-. All the forms of the perfect active system are regular. MEMORIZE THE 
FOLLOWING FORMS. 


ow DRILL 43 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$44. Reflexive Pronouns 
A reflexive pronoun bends back (« reflecto, bend back) or refers to the subject of the 


clause or sentence in which it appears. For example: 
I saw myself in the mirror. 
The women spoke among themselves. 
Each italicized word is a reflexive pronoun because it refers to the subject of the sentence 
in which it appears. 
In Latin, reflexive pronouns for the first and second persons borrow the forms 
of the personal pronouns. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
1. There are no nominative forms of the reflexive pronouns because reflexive pronouns refer to 
but never are the subjects of clauses or sentences in which they appear. 

2. The genitive forms of reflexive pronouns, like those of personal pronouns, can be used as 
Partitive or Objective Genitives only. 

3. Note the difference in the English translation between the personal pronouns and the reflex- 
ive pronouns in the first and second persons. For example: 


Me videt. He sees mē. (mē is a personal pron.) 
ME vided. I see myself. (mà is 2 reflexive pron.) 


4. When a first- or second-person reflexive pronoun functions as an Ablative of Accompani- 
ment, the preposition cum is attached directly to the pronoun, Thus mécum (with myself), 
nābīscum (with ourselves), tēcum (with yourself), and vébiscum (with yourselves}, 


For the third person one reflexive pronoun functions as both the singular and 
the plural. The third-person reflexive pronoun is not borrowed from the third-person 
personal pronoun and must be memorized. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. There is no nominative form of the third-person reflexive pronoun because reflexive pro- 
nouns refer to but never are the subjects of clauses or sentences in which they appear. 


2. The alternate accusative and ablative forms sé and sésé are interchangeable, although origi- 
nally sēsē may have conveyed greater emphasis. 
3. The correct translation of the third-person reflexive pronoun is determined by the subject. 


For example: 
Puer së in perīculē pónit. "The boy is putting himselfin danger. 
Incolae sé regebant. The inhabitants were ruling themselves. 


4. Like the genitive forms of personal pronouns, the genitive form of the third-person reflexive 
pronoun can be used as Partitive or Objective Genitive only. 

5. When a third-person reflexive pronoun functions as an Ablative of Accompaniment, the 
preposition cum is attached directly to the pronoun. Thus, sécum (with himself, with herself, 
with itself, or with themselves). 

6. The third-person personal pronoun and the third-person reflexive pronoun differ in both 
form and English translation, For example: 


Fum videt. He (person A) sees him (person B). (eum is a personal pron.) 
Se videt. He sees himself. (sé is a reflexive pron.) 
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$45. Reflexive-Possessive Adjectives 


The genitive forms of the reflexive pronouns are not used to express possession. 
There are instead reflexive-possessive adjectives that correspond to each reflexive 


pronoun, 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The first- and second-person reflexive-possessive adjectives are borrowed from the possessive 
adjectives and differ in translation only. For example: 


Meds libros habes. You have my books. (meds is a possessive adj.) 
Meēs libris habeo. 1 have my (own) books. (mess is a reflexive-possessive adj.) 


2. The third-person reflexive-possessive adjective is not borrowed from a possessive adjective 
form, and it is used for both singular and plural. For example: 


Suam patriam amat. She loves her (owns) homeland. 
Suam pairiam laudant. They praise their (own) homeland. 
§46. The Intensive Adjective ipse, ipsa, ipsum 


ipse, ipsa, ipsum is an intensive adjective. An intensive adjective emphasizes or in- 
tensifies the noun it modifies.? MEMORIZE ITS DECLENSION ACROSS THE SINGUIAR 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Ipse does not have vocative forms. 
2. The declension of ipse differs from that of ordinary first-second-declension adjectives in the 
genitive and dative singular only. 
The translation of ipse depends on the word it modifies or replaces. Words such as 
“himself,” “herself,” “itself,” or “themselves” may be used. When ipse modifies the 


3. Ipse is used rarely as a substantive. When ipse is used as a substantive, it is sometimes called an intensive 
pronoun 
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unexpressed subject of a verb, phrases such as "I myself,” “he himself,” "she her- 
self,” “they themselves" may be used. For example: 


; 5 Alus causam ips Ca Antans 1 : 
Ipse may also serve to identify a particular person or thing and may then be trans- 
lated "very." 
<. Imipši s agris rēgīnāe eram, J 


Ipse often appears in sentences containing reflexive pronouns and modifies the 


‘was fight 
In the first sentence, ipse intensifies the subject of the verbal action (he). In the sec- 
ond sentence, ipso intensifies the reflexive pronoun (himself). 


© DRILL 44—46 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$47. Adverbs I 


An adverb may modify a verb, an adjective, or another adverb. Some examples of En- 

glish adverbs are “not,” “happily,” “well,” “very.” Many Latin words are identified as 

adverbs in the vocabulary eniries, but other adverbs may be formed from adjectives. 
To form adverbs from first-second-declension adjectives: 


1. take the stem (by dropping the ending of the feminine singular nominative) 
2. add the ending -ë 


Thus, for example: 


Some first-second-declension adjectives do not have corresponding adverbs, 
and some have irregularly formed adverbs. MEMORIZE THESE COMMON IRREGULAR 
ADVERBS: 


$48. Subordinate Clauses | E 


OBSERVATION 
Certain adjectives, such as validus, -a, -um, have both a regularly and an irregularly formed 
adverb, Irregularities such as these will be mentioned in the vocabulary notes.* 


ly placed directly before the words the: 


Adverbs are usuall 


mom " 


e 


Note that the Ablative of Manner (see $26) represents an alternate way of ex- 
pressing an adverbial idea. The Ablative of Manner, however, requires a noun in the 
ablative case and most often modifies verbs, 

When certain adjectives modify the subjects (usually not expressed) of verbs, 
they may have the force of adverbs. For example: 


= 


"V DRILL47 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$48. Subordinate Clauses I 


In Latin, as in English, there are three types of sentences: simple. compound, and 
complex. A simple sentence has one subject and one predicate (e.g., | cooked the din- 
ner). A compound sentence has more than one subject and predicate joined by a co- 
ordinating conjunction such as “and,” “but,” “or,” “for,” “nor” (e.g., 1 cooked the din- 
ner, and you slept). A complex sentence has one or more than one independent 
clause combined with one or more than one dependent clause (e.g., When 1 was 
cooking the dinner, you were sleeping). 

Simple and compound sentences contain independent clauses only, but complex 
sentences contain dependent or subordinate clauses as well. An independent clause 
Contains a subject and a verb and expresses a complete thought, and it may stand alone 
as a simple sentence. If it is part of a larger sentence, an independent clause is often 
called a main clause. A dependent or subordinate dlause contains a subject and a verb, 
but it cannot stand alone as a complete sentence. 

Subordinate clauses in both Latin and English are introduced by a wide variety 
of subordinating conjunctions. A subordinating conjunction is a conjunction that in- 
troduces a subordinate clause. The Latin subordinating conjunctions introduced in 
this chapter and their corresponding English meanings are: 


4. In the case of valdē, the stress on the antepenult (rālidē) resulted in a weakly pronounced penult, and the 
unstressed penult eventually dropped out altogether. The loss of a syllable in the middle of a word is called syncope 
{< Greek synkope, cutting together). For a similar development compare Latin tabula with its English derivative, 
“table.” 
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OBSERVATION 


The subordinating conjunctions in this chapter introduce four types of subordinate clauses: 
temporal, causal, concessive, and conditional. A temporal dause indicates a particular relation in 
time of the event in the subordinate clause to the event in the main clause, A causal clause gives 
the reason for the event in the main clause. A concessive clause reports an event in spite of which. 
the event in the main clause occurs. A conditional clause states a condition under which the 
event in the main clause occurs, 


A subordinate clause in a complex sentence in either English or Latin may ap- 
pear either before or after the main clause: 


s sty T T 


When the subordinate clause precedes the main clause, it is set off by a comma. 
When the subordinate clause follows the main clause, most often no comma is used. 

In Latin, when an expressed subject is common to both the subordinate clause 
and the main clause, the order is often as follows: 


zs ji Bahai 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The placement of régina in first position signals that this word is the subject of both the verb 
in the main clause and the verb in the subordinate clause. For greater cohesion and economy— 
rēgīna does not have to be repeated in the subordinate clause—the main clause régina arma op- 
tābat surrounds the subordinate clause. 

2. ‘The third translation given above is to be preferred for correct English and requires the addi- 
tion of the English pronoun “she” to begin the main clause. 


@ DRILL 48 MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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$49. Conditional Sentences I 


A conditional sentence is the name given to a complex sentence that includes a con- 
dition or conditional clause—a type of subordinate clause—and a main clause. For 
example: 

If he has friends, he does not desire money. 

If he had friends, he was not desiring money. 

If we capture the town, the poets will sing of our deeds. 

If we had captured the town, the poets would have sung of our deeds. 
The italicized portion of each of these sentences states the condition that must occur 
in order for the main clause to occur. For example, only "if we capture the town" will 
“the poct sing of our deeds.” The subordinate clause or "if clause" of a conditional 
sentence is called a protasis (« Greek protasis, proposition). The main clause is called 
an apodosis (« Greek apodosis, giving back, return). Both in Latin and in English the 
protasis may precede or follow the apodosis. For example: 


Protasis Apodosis 
It he has friends, he does not desire money. 
Apodosis Protasis 


He does not desire money if he has friends. 


There are three classes of conditional sentences in Latin: simple, future, and 
contrary-to-fact. Simple conditional sentences make statements of fact about present 
or past time (the first two sentences above are simple conditional sentences). Future 
conditional sentences make statements about the future (the third sentence above is 
a future conditional sentence). Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentences make state- 
ments that suppose that the actions of both the protasis and the apodosis are not oc- 
curring now or did not occur in the past (the fourth sentence above is a contrary-to-fact 
conditional sentence). In this section only simple and future conditional sentences 
in Latin are introduced.? The protases of all kinds of conditional sentences in Latin 
are most commonly introduced by sī (if) or nisi (if... not, unless). 


Simple Conditional Sentences 


Simple conditional sentences are of two types: present or past. In a Present Simple 
conditional sentence, the verbs of both the protasis and the apodosis are in the pres- 
ent indicative. In a Past Simple conditional sentence, the verbs of both the protasis 
and the apodosis are in any past tense of the indicative. The first two sentences above 
would be rendered in Latin as follow: 


5. For contrary-to-fact conditional sentences, see (68. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
1. Simple conditional sentences make simple factual statements about the present or the past 
in the indicative mood, the mood used to express something as factual. They may have a partic- 
ular meaning, stating something about a particular moment in time, or a generalizing meaning, 
makinga general statement. Context helps to determine whether a simple conditional sentence 
is particular or general. 

2. The syntax of, for example, habebat is imperfect indicative in the protasis of a Past Simple 
conditional sentence.* 


Future More Vivid Conditional Sentences 


One kind of future conditional sentence is called the Future More Vivid because it 
vividly imagines future events in the indicative mood.’ In a Future More Vivid con- 
ditional sentence, the verbs of both the protasis and the apodosis are in the future in- 
dicative. The third sentence above would be rendered in Latin as follows 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. A Future More Vivid conditional sentence in Latin requires the future indicative in both the 
protasis and the apodosis because both events will occur in the future. The second translation 
above is to be preferred, however, since itis common to use an English present tense when trans- 
lating the protasis. The English phrase "if we capture” is understood to refer to future time be- 
cause the verb in the main clause clearly indicates future time. 

2. The syntax of, for example, canent is future indicative in the apodosis of a Future More Vivid 
conditional sentence. 


The future perfect indicative may sometimes appear in the protasis of a future 
conditional sentence in combination with a future indicative in the apodosis. Such a 
conditional sentence is called a Future More Vivid with Emphatic Protasis. The fu- 
ture perfect may emphasize the speed or completeness with which the action in the 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. Since English cannot easily express the special emphasis indicated by the future perfect in 
the protasis, once again the English present tense is to be preferred in translation. Thus the trans- 
lations of Future More Vivid and Future More Vivid with Emphatic Protasis conditional sen- 
tences are the sume. 

2. The syntax of, for example, cēperimus is future perfect indicative in the protasis of a Future 
More Vivid conditional sentence with Emphatic Protasis. 


6. The syntax ofa verb comprises tense, mood, reason for mood, and reason for tense. 
7. For Future Less Vivid conditional sentences, see §68. 
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In all future conditional sentences, it is possible to replace the future indicative 


OBSERVATION 
In this sentence the imperative vent is used instead of a future indicative in the apodosis of a 
Future More Vivid conditional sentence. 


"V DRILL 49 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$. The model verb "do" is used to indicate English translation formulas. 
9. This name is commonly abbreviated FMV. 
10. This name is commonly abbreviated EMVE. 
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Short Readings 


1. A quick exchange between two slaves 
Euclio: Tacē atque abi intro. Staphyla: Taceo atque abed. (Praurus, AvzturARIA 103) 


intzo (adv.) within, inside 
taced, tacēre, tacui, tacitürus be silent, keep silent 


2. An example of Ennian alliteration in a scornful remark perhaps uttered by Romulus against 
Titus Tatius, a Sabine king 


O Tite, tite, Tati, tibi tanta, tyranne, tulisti. (ENNIUS, ANNALES 1.104) 


tantus, -a, -um £o great, so much 

Titus Tatius, Titi Tatiī m. Titus Tatins 

tüte = emphatic form of tü 

tyrannus, tyranni m, monarch: absolute ruler 


3. Cato gives a summary of the essence of agriculture, 
quid est agrum bene colere? bene arāre. quid est secundum? arāre. quid tertium? 
stercorāre. (Caro, DE AGRI Currūzā 61) 


arā (1-tr.) plough, till secundus, -3, -um second 
cold, colere, colui, cultus cultivate, tend stercorē (1-tr.) spread manure 
quid = neut, sing. nom. of interrog. pron., what tertius, -a, -um third 


4. The orator identifies what is of value to the Romans, 
dit populus Romanus privatam luxuriam, püblicam magnificentiam diligit. 
(Cicero, Pro MURĒNĀ 76) 


diligo, diligere, dilexi, diléctus value, esteem, love 

luxuria, luxuriae f extravagance, excess, luxury 

magnificentia, magnificentiae f. magnificence, sumptvousness 
privatus, -a, -um private 

püblicus, -a, -um public 


5. Aremarkin a letter of Cicero after he has asked a friend to attend to some business for him 
nēs, cum* salvi vēnerimus, reliqua per nos agemus. (Cicero, Ap FAMILIARES XIV.5.2) 


*cum, here (conj.) when 
reliquus, «a, -um remaining, rest (of) 
salvus, -a, -um safe, sound 


6. A Roman proverb. 


Avarus miseriae causa est suae, (PUBLILIUS SYRUS, SENTENTIAE A14) 


avarus, -a, -um greedy 
miseria, miseriae f. misery 
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7. The poet concludes a poem to a wealthy but always worried friend, who insists on trying to 
make the poet worry as well. 
ut tū fortūnam, sic nds tē, Celse, ferémus. (Horace, EPISTULAE 1.8.17) 


Celsus, Celsi m. Celsus 
fortüna, fortūmae f fortune 


8. The poet describes an emotional difficulty. 
óderó si poterē; si nón, invitus amābē. (Oviv, Amēzēs IIL.11.35) 


invitus, -a, um unwilling 


9. A portion of Queen Clytaemnestra's soliloquy 
técum ipsa nunc evolve fērnineās dolos . . . (SENECA THE YOUNGER, AGAMEMNON 116) 


dolus, doli m. deceit, trick, cunning 
&volvo, &volvere, ēvolvī, &volütus unroll; turn over (in one's mind) 
fēmineus, -a, -um of or belonging to a woman, feminine 


10. When Clytaeranestra hesitates to carry through their deadly plan, her lover and partner-in- 
crime, Aegisthus, urges her to action. 


nec régna socium ferre nec taedae sciunt. (SENECA THE YOUNGER, AGAMEMNON 259) 


rēgnum, rēgnī n. kingdom, realm 
scid, scire, scīvī or scii, scītus know (how to) (+ infin} 
taeda, taedae f. (marriage) torch 


11. Aegisthus speaks bravely about the possible consequences of his planned actions. 

exilia mihi sunt haud nova; assuévi malis. (Skneca THE YOUNGER, AGAMEMNON 302) 
assuēscē, assuēscere, assučvī, assu&tum become accustomed; in perfect, be accustomed (+ dat.) 
exilium, exilii n. exile 
haud (1dv.) not at all, by no means 
novus, -à, -um new 


12, Cassandra addresses the god Apollo, her nemesis. 
recede, Phoebe, iam nón sum tua. (SENECA THE YOUNGER, AGAMEMNON 722) 


iam (adv.) now; by now 
Phoebus, Phoebi m. Phoebus (Apollo) 
recēdā (re- + cēdā) go back, withdraw 


13. Ina passage examining Cicero's reasoning in his legal speeches, Quintilian ponders the ra- 
tionale behind the following defense of murder. 


Si occidi, récté feci; sed non occidi. (Quintitian, Insrrrūrtē OraTorta 1V.5.13) 


occīdē, occidere, occidi, occisus kill 
rēctē (adv.) rightly, justly 
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14. Each reader’s capacity determines how he evaluates the books he reads. 
... habent sua fata libelli. (Trrewrianvs Maurus, DE SYLLABIS 1286) 
libellus, libelli m. (little) book 


15. A Roman gravestone inscription 
Plētia C.l.* Thalassia viris suis et amicis amāra fuit numquam. (CIL VI.7595) 


*CL = Gai liberta numquam (adv.) never 
amārus, -a, -um bitter. Plotia, Platiae f Plotia 
liberta, libertae f. freedwoman Thalassius, -a, -um Thalassian 


16. A Roman gravestone inscription 
Fatis cessit suis. (CIL X.7658) 
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Longer Reading 


Cicero, Acadēmica 1.18 


Atticus, friend to Cicero and a character in a philosophical dialogue, encourages his friend 
Varro to continue speaking about their favorite subjects. 


“TG vérd perge, Varro; valdē enim amē nostra atque nostrós, méque ista delectant 
cum* Latine dicuntur et isto modo." 


*cum, here (conj.) when modus, modi m. way, manner 
delecià (1-tr.) delight, please, charm pergo, pergere, perréxi, perrēctus proceed, 
ista = neut. pl. nom. of demonstr. adj., those (of continue 

yours) Varrē = masc. sing. voc., (M. Terentius) Varro, 
istd = neut. sing. abl. of demonstr. adj., that (of writer and friend of Cicero 

yours) vērā (adv.) (but) in fact, indeed 


Latīnē (adv.) in Latin 


Marcus Tullius Cicero (106 -43 ».c.2.), lawyer, statesman, philosopher, and would-be poet, is central to any study of 
Latin prose style, and he is the single most influential Latin prose writer. His smooth and balanced style was stud- 
ied by all, emulated by many, and steadfastly avoided by a strong-rninded few. Cicero's many writings that have sur- 
vived—including political and legal orations, philosophical works, and volumes of letters—paint the most detailed 
portrait that we have of a life in ancient Rome. His political career reached its height when as consul (in 63) he re- 
pressed an attempted revolt led by the prominent nobleman Catiline. Twenty years later he was killed at the order 
of Marc Antony, whose enmity he had incurred through a series of virulent public attacks, 

"The Academica, of which only portions survive, was a philosophical work concerned with epistemology. In 
one part Varro, Atticus, and Cicero converse, chiefly about Varro's theories, 
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Vocabulary 


> Athenae, Athenarum f. pl. Athens 
natura, nātūrae f. nature 
Roma, Rómae f. Rome 


dictum, dicti n. word; saying 
domus, domi f. house, home 


> amor, amēris m. love 
animal, animalis, ium n. animal 

X carmen, carminis n. song, poem. 

> Carthāgē, Carthāginis f. Carthage 

> civis, civis, ium m. or f. citizen 
corpus, corporis n. body 
frāter, frātris m. brother 

» homo, hominis m. human being, man; 
in pl, people 

> hostis, hostis, -ium m. (public) enemy 

> its, iūris n. right, law; judgment; court 
> iüre (adv.) rightly, justly 

> mare, maris, “ium n. sea 
miter, mātris f. mother 

» méns, mentis, -ium f. mind; intention, 
purpose; attitude 
miles, militis m. soldier 

> moenia, moenium n. pl. (city) walls 
pater, patris m. father 
> patrés conscripti, voc. pl. enrolled 

fathers, senators 

réx, régis m. king 

> rüs, rüris n. in sing. or pl., country(side) 


> servitüs, servitūtis f. slavery 
soror, soróris f. sister 
timor, timdris m. fear 

> urbs, urbis, -ium f. city 

> vis, ——, -ium f. force, power; violence; 
in pl., (physical) strength ($53) 


> libero (1-tr.) free, liberate 


> cared, carēre, caruī, caritürus lack, 
be without, be free from (+ abl.) 


» lego, legere, legi, lēctus gather; choose; 
read 
> intellego, intellegere, intellexi, 
intelléctus understand 
> vīvē, vivere, vixi, victürus live, be alive 


antiquus, -a, -um old, ancient 
novus, -à, -um new; strange 
> pauci, paucae, pauca few 
» autem (postpositive conj.) however; 
moreover 
inter (prep. + acc.) between, among; 
during 
> sub (prep. + acc.) under; up to 
(prep. + abl.) under; at the foot of; 
near 
umquam (adv.) ever 
numquam (adv.) never 
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Vocabulary Notes 


Athénae, Athēnārum f. pl. appears in the plural only. (In English, too, the "s" on the end of Athens indicates 
that the name is plural in form.) 

The plural of amor, améris m. may be translated "(feelings of) love,” “affection,” “love affair," or "object 
of affection.” In Latin, the plural of an abstract noun is often used with a concrete meaning. When capital- 
ized, Amor refers to the god Cupid. 

«armen, carminis n. is formed by the addition of the suffix -men to a stem of the verb can. The basic 
meaning of carmen is thus something sung or chanted. [t may mean a hymn, a ritual utterance, or incanta- 
tion. Since ancient poetry was often sung and always spoken out loud, carmen may describe a poem, a play, 
or a part ofa play, regardless of whether it was actually sung. It may also refer abstractly to “poetry” ot "song." 

Carthago, Carthaginis f. (often spelled with a K) was a city in northern Africa and the capital of the 
Carthaginian (or Phoenician) empire. The Carthaginian empire was the most powerful in the western 
Mediterranean until Rome's expansion. War broke out between Rome and Carthage in the third century 
a.c.£. and again in the middle of the second century 3.c.x. These wars are referred to as the Punic wars 
(< Pünicus, -a, «um, Phoenician, Carthaginian). The last of the Punic wars ended with the destruction of 
Carthage. Its legendary founder and queen was Dido, whom Aeneas encounters in the Aeneid, 

civis, divis, -ium m. or f. is common gender. It means “citizen” of a political unit as opposed to a for- 
eiguer, noncitizen, or slave. It may also mean "fellow citizen" or "countryman," particularly in political 
addresses. 

The basic meaning of homē, hominis m. is "human being” as distinct ftom anything nonhuman (gods. 
animals), homó is more neutral than vir, which is always explicitly male and may convey the notion of a man 
ofhonor or principle. When a man from an unestablished family achieved a major political office for the fist. 
time, he was called a homē novus or novus homē, "new man.” The term often carried an implied insult. The 
plural forms of homē are often used to mean "people" in general as opposed to populus, which means a par- 


or "populace. 
Iu 

hostis, hostis, a "public enemy" of a country as opposed to inimicus, a “personal enemy," 

tūs, iūris n. expresses the abstract notion of “law” or “right,” rather than a particular law, for which Latin 
uses the word Kx. It may also refer to "right" in the sense of “rights of citizens.” if's may also mean "judg- 
ment" or “court” (the place of judgment). The adverb iūre is in origin the ablative singular of itis. 

mare, maris, *-ium n. has an asterisk before the genitive plural ending because the form *marium does 
not occur in the Latin literature that survives. Although the genitive form marum does occur, mare displays 
all other i-stem features. 

méns, mentis, -ium f. may mean “mind” as the seat of intellectual activity, “intention” or "purpose" as a 
result of that intellectual activity, or “frame of mind,” “attitude.” 

moenia, moenium n. pl. is the word for the walls that surround a city for defense. 

The phrase patrés conscripti, most frequently seen in the vocative case, means “fathers (having been) en- 
rolled" (in the senate) (< cónscribà [con- + scribo], cónscribere, cēnscrīpsī, cónscriptus, enroll). It is a frequent 
appellation for the collective Roman senate. The phrase occasionally appears in other cases. The plural patrēs 
without the participle conscript! may also be used to mean "senators." 

iis, rüris n. indicates the "countryside" as opposed to the city and often appears in the plural as well with 
this meaning, Its locative form is rūrī. 

servitūs, servitūtis f. is an abstract noun formed by the addition of the suffix -tüs to the stem of the noun 
Setvus. 

The fina] -bs of urbs is pronounced as ps in "taps." Urbs often refers specifically to Rome, while oppidum 
designates a smaller town in Italy. 

vis, — um f is an irregular third-declension noun. (For the full declension of vis see 53.) In the sin- 
gular, vis has the meaning “force,” “power, 


ràtus is a transitive verb th: 
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cared, carére, carui, caritūrus is an intransitive verb. The fourth principal part, caritūrus (about to lack), 
is a future active participle. In addition to its basic meanings of "lack" and "be without," careé may mean “be 
free from.” Cared takes an Ablative of Separation that may be translated as a direct object in English. 


„Agricola meis nón caret, .° 


: «The farinerás. 
Filius reginae cūrīs cafuit. ‘The son of théqueeri Was free frons Vu 

lego, legere, lēgī, lēctus may mean “gather” (shells, bones, spoils of war) or “choose” (leaders, judges). 
Through the notion of gathering something with one’s eyes and observing something, it comes to have the 
particular meaning of “read.” 

intellegē, intellegere, intelléxi, intellectus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix inter- 
to legē. (For the prefix inter- see Appendix P.) [n compounds inter- often means “thoroughly.” From the no- 
tion of thoroughly reading or observing something, intellego comes to mean "understand." 

vivo, vivere, vīxī, victürus is an intransitive verb. The fourth principal part, victürus (about to live), is a 
future active partíciple. 

Because the adjective paucī, paucae, pauca means "few," it almost never appears in the singular. Its vo- 
cabulary entry therefore includes the masculine, feminine, and neuter plural nominative forms. The stem 
is pauc. 

autem is a postpositive conjunction that joins two sentences or clauses. Most often autem adds a thought 
that is in opposition to a previous one (however), but sometimes the new thought is merely a different, addi- 
tional idea (moreover). 


i 
B Tus x 

Like in, the preposition sub takes both the accusative and the ablative. When it takes the accusative, it 
conveys either an idea of motion "under" or of motion from below “up to" a place (city walls, mountains). 


Derivatives Cognates 
careo caret castrate; castle; chaste; caste; incest 
chis civil; city Shiva; ceraetery 
hom’ homicide; hombre; homage bridegroom; chameleon; humble 
hostis host; hostile guest 
jūs jury; injury; perjure; just 
lego legend; legible; collect: lectern lexicon; dyslexia; Jogue; logic 
mare maritime; marine mermaid; meerschaum; marsh; morass 
mater mālemal; matrix; matrimony mother; metropolis; material; Demeter 
méns mental; demented mind; automatic; maenad; mentor; mania; mentra 
paler paternal; patrician; pairon father; patriarch 
pauci paucity; poco pony 
rūs rural; rustic. room; rummage; ream. 


vis vim; violate; violent 
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$50. The Perfect Passive System 


The perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect passive indicative are all formed with the 
fourth principal part combined with forms of the verb sum. These two parts are writ- 
ten separately, and all forms of the perfect passive system are called compound verb 
forms. 

The fourth principal part has been identified as the perfect passive participle, 
and the participle has been defined as a verbal adjective with the properties of tense 
and voice. Although the perfect passive participle of a transitive verb appears in the 
vocabulary entry with the ending -us,! it may also be written with a full set of adjec- 
tive endings: -us, -a, -um. For example: r&ctus, -a, -um. When this adjective joins with 
forms of sum to make compound forms in the perfect passive system, it always 
agrees with the subject of the verb and therefore is always in the nominative case. The 
subject also determines the gender and number. 


$51. Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect 
Passive Indicative of All Verbs 


Perfect Passive Indicative of All Verbs 
To form the perfect passive indicative of all verbs: 


1. take the perfect passive participle (fourth principal part) 
2. add as a separate word the present tense of sum 
Thus the perfect passive indicative conjugation of, for example, rego i: 
T : ces E ER IET E : 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Each form of the perfect passive indicative is a compound verb form. The two words it com- 
prises cannot be translated word by word but must be treated as a unit and translated in accor- 
dance with the two meanings of the perfect tense (past time with simple aspect or present time 
with completed aspect). In all compound forms in Latin it is common for the form of sum to 
appear after the participle; however, these forms are often reversed, and other words may inter- 
vene. For example, captus est and est captus are equally correct. 

2. The perfect passive participle ends in -us (sing.) or -i (pl) if the subject is masculine, -a (sing) 
or -ae (pl) if the subject is feminine, -um (sing.) or -a (pL) if the subject is neuter. For example: 


1. The perfect passive participle of intransitive verbs is given with the neuter ending -um. Remember that in- 
transitive verbs are generally not found in the passive voice, but see $59. 
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Réctus est. He was/has been ruled. 
Réctae sumus. We (fem.) were/have been ruled. 
Oppida rēcta sunt. The towns werefhave been ruled. 


Pluperfect Passive Indicative of All Verbs 
To form the pluperfect passive indicative of all verbs: 


1. take the perfect passive patticiple (fourth principal part) 
2. add as a separate word the imperfect tense of sum 


Thus the pluperfect passive indicative conjugation of, for example, rego is: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Fach form of the pluperfect passive indicative is a compound verb form. The two words it 
comprises cannot be translated word by word but must be treated as a unit and translated in ac- 
cordance with the meaning of the pluperfect tense (past time with completed aspect). The 
English words “had been” always appear in translations of the pluperfect passive indicative. 
2. The gender and number of the subject determine the ending of the perfect passive participle. 
For example: 

Récta erat. She had been ruled. 

Nautae récti erant. The sailors had been ruled. 


Future Perfect Passive Indicative of All Verbs 


To form the future perfect passive indicative of all verbs: 


1. take the perfect passive participle (fourth principal part) 
2. add as a separate word the future tense of sum. 


Thus the future perfect passive indicative conjugation of, for example, rego is: 
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OBSERVATIONS 
1. Each form of the future perfect passive indicative is a compound verb form. The two words it 
comprises cannot be translated word by word but must be treated as a unit and translated in ac- 
cordance with the meaning of the future perfect tense (future time with completed aspect). 


2. The gender and number ofthe subject determine the ending of the perfect passive participle. 


For example: 
Oppidum réctum erit. ‘The town will have been ruled. 
Rēctī erunt. They (masc.) will have been ruled. 


The Omission of sum in Compound Verb Forms 


In the compound forms of the perfect passive system, the forms of sum are fre- 
quently omitted, or one form of sum may apply to more than one participle. For 
example: 


Postquam oppidum captum [est], miseri erant incolae. 

After the town (was) captured, wretched were the inhabitants. 
After the town was captured, the inhabitants were wretched. 
Poēta à populo et visus et auditus est. 

The poet by the people both (was) seen and was heard. 

The poet was both seen and heard by the people. 


OBSERVATION 
The tense of the compound verb form from which sum has been omitted is most often perfect, 
and the tense of sum ornitted is present. fn special contexts, the tense may be assumed to be 
pluperfect or future perfect. 


A Note on the Perfect Passive Participle 


Apart ftom its use in the formation of the perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect 
passive indicative, the perfect passive participle (fourth principal part) may be 
used like any other first-second-declension adjective. It is then translated “(having 
been) __ed.” For example: 


Servēs captüs vidimus. The slaves (having been) captured (d.o.) 
we saw. 
We saw the captured slaves. 
Fēminīs interfectórum auxilium dabā. To the wives of the (having been) killed men 
aid I shall give. 
I shall give aid to the wives ofthe killed men, 


OBSERVATIONS z 
1. The perfect passive participle in the first sentence agrees with the noun it modifies in gender, 
number, and case. The parentheses indicate that the words “having been” may be omitted from 
the translation. 

2. The perfect passive participle in the second sentence is used substantively. Certain substan- 
tives of perfect passive participles are so common that they are considered neuter second- 
declension nouns. For example: factum, facti n. deed ([having been] done thing); dictum, dicti 
x. word ([having been] said thing). 
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3. When the perfect passive participle appears alone as an adjective (i.e., not in a compound verb 
form), the action it describes is always already completed at the time of the main verb. For ex- 
ample, “we saw” the slaves when they had already been “captured.” 


«F DRILL50-51 May Now BE DONE. 


$52. Synopsis IV: Indicative, Infinitive, and Imperative 


When one generates a synopsis that includes the perfect passive system, one chooses 
a gender for the subject in addition to a verb, a person, and a number because the 
compound forms of the perfect passive system include an adjective (the perfect pas- 
sive participle) that akvays agrees with the subject of the verb, Here is a model syn- 
opsis of ago in the first person singular feminine: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. This synopsis reviews the indicative and imperative moods and the present active and passive 
infinitive. When new verb forms are introduced, the synopsis will expand accordingly. 

2. In a synopsis basic English translations should be given. Note that the perfect indicative re- 
quires two translations because it can be either past time with simple aspect or present time 
with completed aspect. 

3. Imperatives appear in the second person singular and plural only. Always give the second 
person singular and plural imperative forms no matter what person, number, and gender have 
been chosen for the remaining forms. 


«F DRILL 52 MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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$53. Noun Morphology: Third Declension 


A NOUN BELONGS TO THE THIRD DECLENSION IF iTS GENITIVE SINGULAR ENDING IS -IS. 

Gender Note: The third declension contains masculine nouns and feminine 
nouns, which have a common set of endings, and neuter nouns, which have endings 
slightly different from those of the masculine/feminine nouns. 


FIRST DOWN THE SINGULAR COLUMN AND THEN DOWN THE PLURAL COLUMN. BE PRE- 
PARED TO RECITE THESE ENDINGS QUICKLY. 
To decline a masculine ox feminine noun or a neuter noun ofthe third declension, 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Certain endings for masculine/feminine third-declension nouns are used to mark more than 
one case: -ës = nominative/vocative plural and accusative plural; -ibus = dative plural and abla- 
tive plural. 

2. Most of the endings for neuter third-declension nouns are identical with the endings for 
masculine/feminine third-declension nouns. Neuter nouns differ only in having -a in the 


2. Nouns of the third declension show wide variation in the nominative sîngular form, and there is no single end- 
ing. MEMORIZE A BLANK IN PLACE OT A NOMINATIVE SINGULAR ENDING. The neuter singular accusative form is al- 
‘ways identical to the neuter singular nominative, and there is no single ending. MEMORIZE A BLANK IN PLACE OF 4 
NEUTER SINGULAR ACCUSATIVE ENDING. 


3. REMEMBER: TO FIND THE STEM OF ANY NOUN, REMOVE THE ENDING FROM THE GENITIVE SINGULAR FORM. 
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nomninative/vocative and accusative plural. The neuter singular nominative form is supplied by 
the vocabulary entry only, and the accusative singular is always identical with the nominative 
singular. REMEMBER: ALL NEUTER WORDS IN LATIN HAVE IDENTICAL NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSA- 
TIVE FORMS IN BOTH THE SINGULAR AND THE PLURAL! 


Some nouns of the third declension have a genitive plural ending -ium instead 
of -um and certain other slightly different endings. These nouns are called third- 
declension i-stem nouns. 

Case Endings‘ 
Masculine/Feminine ^ 


I ,Nóm./Vóc, 


MEMORIZE EACH OP THESE TWO SETS OF ENDINGS THOROUGHLY, PROCEEDING 
FIRST DOWN THE SINGUIAR COLUMN AND THEN DOWN THE PLURAL COLUMN. BE PRE- 
PARED TO RECITE THESE ENDINGS QUICKLY. 

To decline a masculine or feminine third-declension i-stem noun or a neuter 
third-declension i-stem noun, add the appropriate endings to the stem. For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The vocabulary entry for every i-stem noun in this book contains the genitive plural ending 
(ium) following the full genitive singular form. This additional vocabulary element serves to 
identify each i-stem noun as such and must be memorized. 


4. Tn all languages of the Indo-European family, neuter nominative and accusative forms, both singular and 
plural, ate identical. 

5. Nouns of the third declension i-stern show wide variation in the nominative singular form, and there is no 
single ending. MEMORIZE A BLANK IN PLACE OF A NOMINATIVE SINGULAR ENDING. The neuter singular accusative 
form is always identical to the neuter singular nominative, and there is no single ending, MEMORIZE A BLANK IN 
PLACE OF A NEUTER SINGULAR ACCUSATIVE ENDING. 
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2. There are two endings for the accusative plural of masculine/feminine i-stem nouns (-és/-is) 
with no difference in meaning. Masculine/feminine i-stem nouns differ from ordinary third- 
declension nouns in the genitive and accusative plural only. 

3, Neuter stem nouns differ from all other nouns of the third declension in having + (not -e) as 
the ablative singular ending. Neuter i-stem nouns differ from ordinary neuter third-deciension 
nouns in having «a (not -a) as the nominative and accusative plural ending. 

4, There are a few masculine/feminine i-stem nouns that sometimes use -i instead of -e in the 
ablative singular. Such nouns are identified in the vocabulary notes. 


Among nouns of the third declension, there are many possible forms in the 
nominative singular and notable differences in the spellings of the nominative sin- 
gular and genitive singular, from where the stem is taken. In addition, some nouns 
belong to the i-stem group, and others do not. All such important information for 
each noun is contained in the vocabulary entry. Therefore, MEMORIZING FULL VOCAB- 
ULARY ENTRIES FOR EVERY THIRD-DECLENSION NOUN IS ESSENTIAL. 

Since adjectives must agree with the nouns they modify only in gender, number, 
and case, first-second-declension adjectives are able to modify third-declension 
nouns. For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The genitive and dative singular forms do not appear in the Latin literature that survives. 
MEMORIZE A BLANK AS THE SECOND ELEMENT OF THE VOCABULARY ENTRY AND BLANKS FOR THESE 
TWO FORMS IN THE DECLENSION. 
2. In the plural vis is a third-declension i-stem noun with the stem vir-. The -s- of the original 
stem *vīs- has changed to -t- because of rhotacism (see n. 13, p. 35). 


MF DRILL 53 MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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$54. Ablative of Separation 


When the ablative case expresses the idea that someone is apart from someone or 
something, it is called the Ablative of Separation.‘ The prepositions à/ab, ēfex, and 
dé are sometimes used, but the Ablative of Separation more often occurs with no 
preposition. It is usually translated “from .” For example: 


The syntax of each italicized word (perīculē, cūrīs, odio) is Ablative of Separation. 


$55. Ablative of Cause 


When a noun in the ablative case without a preposition expresses the cause or reason 
for a quality or verbal action, it is called the Ablative of Cause. For example: 
oe 


The syntax of each italicized word (ira, odió) is Ablative of Cause. 


OBSERVATION 
The use of the ablative case to express cause indicates that cause is understood as the source of a 
particular event or as something from which an event arises. Thus, the Ablative of Cause reflects 
the basic separative function of the ablative case. Other expressions of reason or cause that may 
be equivalent to the Ablative of Cause include: propter + accusative, per + accusative, and &/ex 
or dé + ablative, 


6. For separation as the original function of the ablative case see $1. 


11) 


$56. Ablative of Place From Which 


When the ablative case is used to express motion from a place, it is called the Ablative 
of Place From Which. The prepositions ā/ab, é/ex, or dé are regularly used. How- 
ever, the prepositions are omitted with names of cities, towns, and small islands, and the 
nouns domus and rüs, For example: 


pa ue 


The syntax of each italicized word (Italia, patria, Roma) is Ablative of Place From 
Which. The Ablative of Place From Which is a particular variety of the Ablative of 
Separation. 


§57. Ablative of Place Where and the Locative Case 


Ablative of Place Where 


When the ablative case expresses the idea of location, it is called the Ablative of Place 
Where.’ The preposition in {less frequently certain other prepositions such as sub or 
pro) is regularly used. For example: 


i 


E $E 


The syntax of the italicized word (oppido) is Ablative of Place Where. 


Locative Case 


Atan early stage in its development, Latin had a separate case for nouns to express 

location. This case is called the Locative Case and has endings that sometimes re- 

semble genitive endings and sometimes resemble ablative endings. Most nouns lost 

their locative forms early, and location came to be expressed by the ablative case. 

However, the names of cities, towns, and small islands, and the nouns domus and rūs re- 

tained their locative case forms. MEMORIZE THE FOLLOWING COMMON LOCATIVE FORMS: 
" F 


7. For location as a function of the ablative case see $1. 


8, With certain words in certain authors the preposition is omitted, and certain common phrases may also ap- 
Pest without the preposition. For example: terrà marique (on land and on sea}, multis locis (in many places). 
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OBSERVATIONS 
1. For nouns that have surviving locative forms, the Ablative of Place Where with the preposi- 
tion in is not regularly used. 

2. For first- and second-declension nouns: 


a. ‘The locative singular ending is identical with the genitive singular ending. 
b. ‘The locative plural ending is identical with the ablative plural ending. 


For third-declension nouns, no consistent rule applies. The locative singular ending may be 
either -I or -¢ or both. 


$58. Accusative of Place To Which 


When the accusative case is used to express motion toward a place, it is called the 
Accusative of Place To Which. The prepositions ad and in (less frequently certain 
other prepositions such as sub) are regularly used. However, the prepositions are omit- 
ted with names of cities, towns, and small islands, and the nouns domus and rüs. For ex- 


The syntax of each italicized word (próvinciam, Athēnās) is Accusative of Place To 
Which. 


$59. Impersonal Passive 


Intransitive verbs whose fourth principal parts end in -um ordinarily do not have any 
forms in the passive voice. Sometimes, however, such verbs appear in third person 
singular passive forms with no expressed subjects. The third person singular passive (in 
any tense and any mood) of an intransitive verb is called the impersonal passive. 
(The word impersonal means “having no personal subject.”) Such a form reports 
and emphasizes that the action of the verb is being done (will be done, was done, 
etc.) but gives no indication of who performs that action. For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. It is convenient to translate the impersonal passive using the English gerund, a verbal noun 
ending in -ing. 
2. Compound verb forms that are impersonal passives always have a perfect passive participle 
ending in the neuter nominative singular -um (e.g., erratum est). This neuter ending on the par- 
ticiple indicates that this form is impersonal. 


"* DRILL 54-59 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


Short Readings 


1. A character expresses his opinion about the gods’ attitude toward human action. 
ēdērunt di homines iniūrās, (Naevius, TRAGOEDIAF PRAG. 37) 


iniürus, -3, -um lawless, unjust 


2. "he opinion of a character in a comic play 
proinde ut dit vivitur, bene vivitur. (PLAUTUS, TRINUMMUS 65) 


diü (adv.) for a long time 
proinde (adv.) according, in the same way 


3. Atthe outset of his epic poem, the poet recalls what he saw in a dream. 
visus Homerus adesse poéta . . . (ENNIUS, ANNALES 1.3) 


adsum (ad: + sum), adesse, adfui, adfotürus be present 
Homērus, Homērī m. Homer 


4. As part of his defense of a man charged with murder, Cicero reminds the jurors of the 
atmosphere in a politically disturbed city. 


silent lēgēs inter arma . . . (Cicero, PRO MIzONE 11} 


lēx, legis f. law 
sileo, silere, siluī, — be silent 


5. The biographer Nepos explains why Hannibal was made a king. 


ut enim Romae consulés, sic Carthāgine quotannis annui bini rēgēs creabantur. 


(Coanerrus Neros, Vira HANNIBALIS 7) 
annuus, -a, -um yearly, appointed for one year 
bini. bīnae, bina two each, two at a time 
Consul, cānsulis m. consul 
creó (Ltr.) create 
quotannis (adv.) yearly, every year 


6. The poet reflects on the lives of farmers. 
... tedit agricolis labor actus in orbem, 
atque in sé sua per vestigia volvitur annus. 
(Vencu, GEoRGICS 11.401-2) 


annus, anni m. year 

labor, labūris m. work, labor 

orbis, orbis, um m. ring, circle 

vestigium, vestigi! n. trace; footstep, track 

volvē, volvere, volvi, volūtus in active and passive, turn, roll 


13 
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7. The poet introduces the city that would become Rome's archenemy. 
urbs antiqua fuit (Tyrii tenuere coloni) 
Carthago . . . (Vercn, AENEID 112-13) 


colónus, colóni m. farmer; settler 
Tyrius, -a, -um Tyrian, Phoenician 


8. The poet sends his new collection of poems off to Rome. 
Parve—nec invideó—sine mē, liber, ibis in urbem. (Ovn, TRIsrIA L1.1] 


invideo (in- + vided) envy, be jealous 


9. When Clytaemnestra hesitates to carry out their plan, ber lover Aegisthus tries to persuade 
her to follow through by suggesting how the war may have changed her husband. 


„rēx Mycenarum fuit*, 


veniet* tyrannus: prospera animós efferunt. 


(SENECA THE YOUNGER, AGAMEMNON 251—52) 


*fuit, veniet, subject is Agamemnon 

efferd (ex- + fero), efferre, extulī, ēlātus, bring out; increase 

Mycénae, Mycēnārum f pl. Mycenae, capital city of Agamemnon's kingdom 
prosperus, -a, -um prosperous, successful 

tyrannus, tyrannī m. monarch; absolute ruler; tyrant 


10. Seneca remarks on one of the consequences of wealth. 
magna servitüs est magna fortüna. (Szwzca THE YouncER, Drarocr X1.6.5) 
fortüna, fortūnae f. fortune 


11. A gravestone inscription for a guard dog 
Raedarum custós numquam latrāvit inepté: 
nunc silet et cineres vindicat umbra suds. (CIE IX.5785) 


cinis, cineris m. ash raeda, raedae f. wagon 
custēs, custédis m. or f. guardian, protector, sileē, silēre, silui, —- be silent 
sentry umbra, umbrae f shadow, shade 
inepté (adv.) improperly, inappropriately vindico (14r.) lay claim to; protect, defend 


latrē (1-intr.) bark 


ns 
Longer Readings 


1. Cicero, Paradoxa Stoicorum 4.30 


Cicero addresses and attacks his enemy Clodius, who attempted to prevent Cicero's return 
from exile in 57 B.c.. 


an tù civem ab hoste nātūrā ac loco, nón animē factisque distinguis? caedem in foro 
fecisti, armatis latronibus templa tenuistī, privatorum domēs, aedēs sacrās incen- 
disti. cir hostis Spartacus si tū civis? 


aedēs, aedis, -ium f. sanctuary, shrine latro, latrónis m. hired soldier; criminal, thief 
an (conj) introduces an indignant or surprised locus, loci m. place; position, rank 

question expecting a negative answer, can it prīvātus, -a, -um private 

really be that... Sacer, sacra, sacrum sacred. 
arm (1-tr.j equip (with arms), arm Spartacus, Spartacī m. Spartacus, Thracian 
caedis, caedis, ium f slaughter gladiator who led a slave revolt (73—71 2.c.x.) 


distinguē, distinguere, distīnxī, distinctus mark templum, templi n. temple 
out, distinguish. 

incendē, incendere, incendi, incensus set on fire, 
(cause to) burn 


The Paradoxa Stéicürum (Paradoxes of the Stoics), written in 46 B.c.e., comprises explanations of six theories of the 
Stoic school of philosophy that appeal least to common sense. 


2. Ovid, Amērēs 11.11.3940 
‘The poet expresses an emotional quandary. 


sic ego nec sine té nec técum vivere possum, 
et videor võti nescius esse mei. 


nescius, -a, -um not knowing; unaware (+ gen.) 
vótum, võti n. vow, prayer; desire 


Publius Ovidius Naso (43 o.c.z.—17 c.e) was born at Sulmo, educated in Athens, and then moved to Rome. His tal- 
ent was quickly noticed, and by the age of forty Ovid was Rome's leading poet. He is usually considered the last of 
the great poets of the Augustan age. For reasons that are still obscure he was banished to the Black Sea in 8 c.t., 
where he lived out his remaining years endeavoring to retum to Rome. While in exile Ovid produced nany elegiac 
poems pleading for his return, and it is from these that most of our biographical information about him derives. In 
all his works Ovid's erudition combines with his fantastic imagination to produce a poetic style that is varied, allu- 
sive, and often humorous and surprising. He employs a simplicity of syntax and word choice to produce a smaoth- 
ness and immediate intelligibility that belie the complexity of his material. 

"The Amérés (Loves or Love Affairs) is a collection of forty-nine poems written in elegiac couplets, the meter 
established for Latin love poetry. The Amūrēs, one of Ovid's first published works, describe in frankly erotic, playful, 
and irreverent vignettes his love relations with a woman he names Corinna, but also included are a moving elegy on 
the death of Tibullus (another Roman elegist) and witty parodies of poems by Catullus and Propertius. 
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3. Ovid, Metamorphosts X1.141—43 


After King Midas discovers that his golden touch is more of a curse than a blessing, he 
learns ftom an oracle how to rid himself of his power. The oracle sends him to a particular 
river and orders him to do the following. 


* . .. Subde caput corpusque simul, simul ēlue crimen." 
rēx iussae succēdit aquae: vis aurea tinxit 
flümen et hūmānā de corpore cessit in amnem; ... 


amnis, amnis, -ium m. stream, torrent flümen, fluminis n. river, stream. 
aqua, aquae f. water hümznus, -a, -um human 
aureus, -a, -um golden simul (adv.) at the same time 
caput, capitis n. head subdo (sub- + de), subdere, subdidī, subditus put 
crimen, criminis 4, charge, accusation; fault, or place under 

defect succédé (sub- + cēdē) go under, enter (+ dat.) 
ēluē, ēluere, &lui, ēlūtus wash out, rinse out; tingē, tingere, tina, tinctus dye, tinge 


remove 


The Metartorphūsēs is an epic poem in fifteen books and is considered Ovid's masterpiece. It weaves some 250. 
maythological stories into a single narrative from the beginning of time down to the deification of Julius Caesar. 


4. Ovid, Metamorphisés XIV.744—46 


Ayoung Cyprian, Iphis, commits suicide after he is spurned by Anaxerete, with whom he 
has fallen in love. His body is then brought back to his mother. 


... postquam miserorum verba parentum 
ēdidit* et mātrum miserarum facta perēgit, 
fünera dücébat mediam lacrimēsa per urbem.. . 


"The subject is Iphis' mother. medius, -a, -um middle (of) 
ēdā (€- + dē), €dere, didi, ēditus emit; utter parēns, parentis, ium m. or f. parent 
fünus, fūneris n. in sing. or pl. funeral parentum = gen. pl. 
(procession) peragē (per- + ag), peragere, perégl, peráctus 


lacrimēsus, -a, -um full of tears, tearful thoroughly do; accomplish, complete 


Longer Readings n7 


5. Seneca the Younger, Herculës Furêns 181-85 
The chorus sings of the Fates, 
dūrae peragunt pēnsa sordrés 
nec sua retrō fila revolvunt. 
at géns hominum fertur rapidis 
obvia fatis incerta sui: 
Stygiās ultro quaerimus undas. 


at (conj. but 

filum, fili x. thread 

gens, gentis, -ium f. nation; clan, family 

incertus, -a, um unsure, uncertain 

obvius, -a, «um in the way, face ta face; moving 
against, opposed (+ dat.) 

pensum, pēnsī x. weight; wool (weighed out to 
be spun in a day); spinning 

peragā (per- + agū), peragere, perēgī, perāctus 
thoroughly do; accomplish, complete 

quaeró, quaerere, quaesii or quaesivi, quaesitus 
search for, seek 


rapidus, -a, -um tearing away, consuming; 
rushing, rapid 

retrū (adv.) back, backward 

revolvā, revolvere, revolvi, revolütus (un)roll; 
go through (again) 

Stygius, -a, -um of or belonging to the 
underworld river Styx: Stygian. 

ultra (adv.) of one's own accord, spontaneously, 
voluntarily 

unda, undae f. wave, water 


Lūcius Annaeus Seneca (4? n.C.5.-65 C.F.) was born in Cordoba in southern Spain and came to Rome when he was 
a young boy. He is called Seneca the Younger to distinguish him from his father, who was a writer of rhetorical ex- 
excises. Seneca the Younger's career as a teacher and politician saw many high and low points: he was banished on 
charges of adultery in 41, recalled through the influence of Claudius's wife Agrippina, and made praetor in 49. He 
became Nero's tutor at the same time. When Claudius was murdered and Nero became emperor, Seneca was one 
of his closest advisers. Eventually, however, he fell from grace and was forced to commit suicide in 65. Seneca's lit- 
crary output was prodigious and includes philosophical treatises, satire, letters, speeches, geography, and, not least, 
tragedies. 

In the Hercules Furēns, based on a play by Euripides, the hero kills his wife and children while in the grip of 
a madness imposed on him by Juno. After he regains his sanity, Hercules considers killing himself as well, but he 
is kept from doing this and instead finds sanctuary with Theseus in Athens. The play abounds in the rhetorical ex- 
cesses that mark all of Seneca's tragedies. 


$60. Names in Latin IT 


Proper names in Latin may belong to the first, second, or third declension. Many of 
the names of Roman gods belong to the third declension. Here is a list of the names 
of the most prominent Roman gods and the names of the Greek gods with which 
they are identified. 


The Roman poet Ennius composed two dactylic hexameter! lines that contain 
the names ofthe twelve principal Olympian gods: 

Tüno Vesta Minerva Cerés Diana Venus Mars 

Mercurius Iovis Neptūnus Volcinus Apollo? 

Although the Romans borrowed much from Greck literature and culture, many 
aspects of Roman religion, including most of the names of their gods, have native 
Italic origins. Many Italic deities lost their original significance through being iden- 
tified with a particular god of the Greek pantheon. For example, although Mars be- 
came the name for the war god in classical Rome, the name originally signified an 
Italic god of agriculture. 

The Romans also engaged in the practice of making men gods. In the historical 
period this began after the assassination of Julius Caesar in 44 ».c.E.* When a comet 
was seen in the sky in 43, it was declared to be divus Jūlius (“divine” or “deified Julius"). 
(LEARN THESE ADJECTIVES: DĪVUS, -A, -UM DEIFIED, DIVINE; DIVINUS, -A, -UM BELONG- 
ING TO THE GODS, DIVINE.) Even the title Augustus, adopted by Octavian in 27 8.c.x., 
reflects the unique relation of the Romans to things religious. Before Octavian took 


1. For this meter see (82. 


2. The -i- of Dina here scans long. Iovis is here nominative singular, and its last syllable here scans short, The 
spelling Volcānus is archaic. 


3, According to legend Rontulus was also deified, 
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itas an honorific name, the adjective augustus, -a, -um (“venerable,” "revered”) bad 
been applied only to religious objects, temples, and the like, but never to a person. 
Below are listed names that belong to the third declension and additional 
names that belong to the first and second declensions. These names and the names 
above will not be given when they appear in the remainder of this book. FAMILIAR- 
IZE YOURSELF WITH THESE NAMES AND BE PREPARED TO RECOGNIZE THEM AS THEY 
OCCUR. 


4. Dido is the Phoenician princess who flees her native Phoenicia to found Carthage, Rome's archenemy. After 
meeting and falling in love with Aeneas in Carthage during his passage to Italy, Dido commits suicide when Aeneas 
reluctanily follows his destiny to Italy. Priam is the king of Troy, father of Hector, Paris, and many others; he is killed 
at Troy by the son of Achilles. Turnus is a king of an Italic people, the Rutuljans; he becomes Aeneas's bitter enemy 
after Latinus, the king of Latium {central Italy) marries his daughter, Lavinia, to Aeneas rather than to Turnus. The 
most famous account of this story is in Vergil's Aencid. 


5. The name Caesar may designate Julius Caesar, but it was also taken as a cognómen by all the succeeding em- 
petors until Hadrian in the second century c.F. There are two important Romans named Marcus Porcius Cato: Cato 
the Elder (Cató Maior) and Cato of Utica (Catd Uticensis). Cato tbe Elder, so called to distinguish him from the sec- 
ond Cato, was also known as Cato the Censor. He played a central role in the political and cultural life of the second 
Century 1.c.s, Cato of Utica, the Elder's great-grandson, fought on Pompey's side against Julius Caesar and com- 
mitted suicide rather than accept Caesar's patdon. Hannibal was the leader of the Carthaginians in the second Punic 
War. He was Rome's fiercest opponent, invading Italy, winning many important battles, and nearly succeeding in 
subduing Rome. 

6. Lesbia, Cynthia, and Corinna are the names assigned in their love poetry to their beioveds by the poets Cat- 
ullus, Propertius, and Ovid respectively. 


CHAPTER VII 


Vocabulary 


āra, ārae f. altar 

> cópia, cópiae f. abundance; in pl., troops, 
forces 

> fortüna, fortünae f. fortune, chance 

» insidiae, insidiarum f. pl. ambush, plot, 
treachery 
umbra, umbrae f. shadow, shade 


> ingenium, ingeni n. ability, talent; 
disposition 
templum, templi x. temple 


> ars, artis, -ium f. skill, art; guile, trick 

» cīvitās, cīvitātis f. state, citizenry; citizen- 
ship 
mors, mortis, -ium f. death 

> pars, partis, -ium f. part 

> virtüs, virtūtis f. manliness, courage: 
excellence, virtue 

» vox, vācis f. voice; word 


» maneb, manére, mānsī, mànsürus 
remain, stay; await 

> terrcē, tertēre, terrui, territus terrify, 
frighten 


>» cupid, cupere, cupiī or cupivi, cupitus 
desire, long for, want 

> fugio, fugere, fügi, fugitürus flee 

> pets, petere, petii or petivi, petitus ask 
for, seek; attack 

> trādē, tradere, tradidi, trāditus hand over, 
surrender; hand down 


> vincó, vincere, vici, victus conquer, over- 
come 


> auferē, auferre, abstulī, ablātus carry 
away, take away, remove 

> differs, differre, distulī, dilatus carry in 
different directions, scatter; postpone, 
defer; (intr.) differ, be different 


acerbus, -a, -um bitter; harsh 
> cārus, -a, -um precious; dear (to) (+ dat.) 
» certus, -a, -um sure, certain, reliable 
> incertus, -a, -um unsure, uncertain, 
unreliable 
> falsus, -a, -um deceptive, false 
vērus, -a, -um real, true 


>» ante (adv.) before, earlier, previously 
(prep. + acc.) before; in front of 
> aut (conj.) or 
aut.. aut... either... or... 
> etiam (adv. also, even; still 
> ita (adv.) in this manner, thus, so 
> nē (adv.) not ($67) 
> post (adv.) after(ward), later; behind 
(prep. + acc.) after; behind 
> solum (adv.) only 
> nón solum . . . sed/vērum etiam... 
not only . , . but also... 
> utinam (particle) introduces an Optative 
subjunctive (§67) 
> véró (adv.) certainly, indeed; but (in fact) 
> vērum (conj. but 
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Vocabulary Notes 


1n the singular cēpia, cópiae f. means "abundance" (of food, of material). In the plural it most often means 
"troops" or “forces” {an abundance of soldiers). 

fortūna, fottūnāe f. indicates something that is opposed to reason or predictability (fortune, chance}. 
Fortūna may be good or bad and is often personified as the divine agent Fortune. 

īnsidiae, īnsidiārum f pl. never appears in the singular in Latin, but it has singular meanings (ambush, 
plot, treachery). 

ingenium, ingenii n. descends from the PIE root *genE (be born) and the prefix in! (in). (For the pre- 
fix in-' see Appendix P.) Ingenium refers to any quality that is inborn or inherent in an individual or species. 
its range of meanings includes "disposition," "inclination," “ability,” “cleverness,” and “talent.” 

ars, artis, ium f. refers to any “skill” acquired through practice. Ars may be used of any “craft” or "trade," 
inclading the crafts of artistic expression (music, poetry). It may also mean a specific body of knowledge (the 
“art” or "science" of divination, philosophy). Sometimes ars is used of a particular “work of art." In contrast 
tonātūra or ingenium, ars may have a negative sense (artificiality, craftiness) or a positive one (art). From the 
idea of artificiality ars may mean “guile” or "trick." Finally, the term bonae artés (good arts) means "liberal 
studies" or “cultural pursuits,” those pursuits that are the mark of civilized society. 
is f. is an abstract noun formed by the addition of the suffix -täs to the stem of the noun 

vis. cīvitās may mean an organized community to which one belongs as a citizen (state, citizenry}, or it may 

mean the rights one has as a citizen (citizenship). 


pats, partis, -ium f. refers to one of the portions into which a thing is may be repeated to indicat 
different groups or sections, and. when itis the subject, pars may ig a pum verb. 


pars may also mean a " ” “position,” or “opinion” held or taken i in such phrases as ex med parte, “from 
my side.” In both the: card and the plural, pars may refer to a political “faction” or to either "side" in a law- 
suit or trial. 

virtüs, virtütis f. is an abstract noun formed by the addition of the suffix -tüs to the stem of the noun vir. 
Its specific sense is thus “manliness” or “courage,” but it also may refer more generally to any intellectual or 
moral “excellence” or “virtue.” 

vox, vūcis f. may mean the “voice” of a human or of a musical instrument, or it may mean that which is 
Produced by the human voice or instrument (word or sound). The singular may also be used to refer to an 
“utterance” or “speech.” 

maned, manére, mānsī, mānsūrus is regularly an intransitive verb (always so in Caesar and Cicero} 
meaning “remain” or “stay.” The fourth principal part, mánsürus (about to remain), is a future active par- 
ticiple. With in + ablative maneo may mean “remain steady" or “abide (by)" (the truth, a conviction, a pact). 
In poetry it is occasionally used transitively and means “await” or “wait for" someone or something. Com- 
pounds of maneē do not exhibit vowel weakening. WHEN A COMPOUND OF MANEO APPEARS IN READINGS, FTS 
INCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, 


Corapaunds of terred, terrére, terruī, territus do nat exhibit diem weakening. WHEN A COMPOUND OF 
TERREG APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE 
GIVEN. 

cupiā, cupere, cupit or cupiVt, cupitus may take an Object Infinitive, often with a subject of the infinitive 
inthe accusative case (see $107). Cupio has two third principal parts, either of which may be used to make any 
of the forms of the perfect active system. While both cupiá and optó mean “desire,” cupió expresses a natu- 
tal or involuntary desire, while optó suggests a more deliberate choice. 
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fugiā, fugere, fügi, fugitūrus is most often intransitive, but is occasionally used transitively, The fourth 
principal part, fugitūrus (about to flee), is a future active participle, Fugié is often used of a person going into 
exile. Compounds of fugia do not exhibit vowel weakening, WHEN A COMPOUND OF FUGIÓ APPEARS IN READ- 
INGS, TTS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN, 

pets, petere, petit or petīvī, petitus has two third principal parts, either of which may be used to make any 
of the forms of the perfect active system. When peto means “ask for" or “seek,” it takes a direct object of the 
thing asked for. The person from whom something is sought is expressed by à, ab + ablative, When the verb 
means “attack,” it takes a direct object of the person or thing attacked. Compounds of petē do not exhibit vowe] 
weakening, WHEN A COMPOUND OF PETO APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT 
THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERE ARE GIVEN. 


trādē, trādere, trādic trāditusi is acompound verb formed by the addition of the prefix trāns- (across) to 
do; it exhibits regular vowel weakening in the third and fourth principal parts. (For the prefix trāns- see Ap- 
pendix P.) trādē may mean “hand over" or “surrender.” It often means “hand down’ in the sense of trans- 
mitting something to posterity or of relating a story. THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF ALI COMPOUNDS OF DŪ FOLLOW 
THE PATTERN OF THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF TRĀDO. WHEN A COMPOUND OF DO APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRIN- 
CIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. 

Compounds of vinc, vincere, vīcī, victus do not exhibit vowel weakening. WHEN A COMPOUND OF VINCO 
APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. 

auferd, auferre, abstuli, ablatus is formed by the addition of the prefix ab- to ferð. (For the prefix ab- sce 
Appendix P.) In the first two principal parts the -b- of the prefix drops out, and the a- lengthens into the diph- 
thong au- When a vowel lengthens to compensate for the loss of another letter, this phonetic change is called 
compensatory lengthening. In the third principal part, a fuller form of the prefix, abs-, appears. ALL itt Com- 
POUNDS OF FERO SHOW THE SAME IRREGULARITIES OF FORM AS FERO. 

differē, differre, distuli, dilatus is formed by the addition of the prefix dis- to fers. (For the prefix dis- see 
Appendix P.) In the first two principal parts the final -s- of dis- assimilates to the f- of ferē. In the fourth prin- 
cipal part the -s- of the prefix drops out and the -i- is lengthened. Differo is more often intransitive (differ, be 
different) than transitive, and it may appear with an Ablative of Respect. The person or group from whom. 
one differs is usually expressed by a noun in the ablative case with the preposition āfab. ALL THE COMPOUNDS 
oF mē SHOW THE SAME IRREGULARITIES OE FORM AS FERŪ. 

= 


The adjective carus, a, -um is often found with a Dative of Reference that indicates the person to whom: 
someone or something is dear. The dative is often found betvicen the adjective and the noun that it modifies, 


certus, -a, -um may describe both things (plans, decisions) and people as determined," * "or 
"fixed." Certus has both a regular adverb, certe, and an irregular one, certd, MEMORIZE THIS IRREGULAR 
ADVERB. 

In addition to affirming (surely, certainly), cert& may limit (certainly, at least). The regular adverb is com- 
mon in all periods and all writers of Latin prose and poetry. Certo is used regularly only by the comic poets 
Plautus and Terence and by Cicero (most prominently in his letters). 


incertus, -a, -un is a compound adjective formed by the addition of the prefix in? (not) to certus. (For 
the prefix in see Appendix P.) Incertus has both a regular adverb, incertē, and an irregular one, incertē. 
There is no significant difference in meaning between the two, but the regular form is more common. MEM- 
OXIZE THIS IRREGULAR ADVERB. 

The adjective falsus, -a, -um refers to persons or things that are deccptive, fictitious, or deceitful. Falsus 
has both a regular adverb, falsē, and an irregular one, falsó. There is no significant difference in meaning be- 
tween the two, but the irregular form is more common. MEMORIZE THIS IRREGULAR ADVERB. 

ante may be either an adverb or a preposition that takes the accusative. As an adverb, it most frequently 
hasa temporal sense (earlier, previously, before), but it sometimes conveys the spatial sense of “ahead” or “in 
advance." As a preposition with the accusative, it may have a temporal sense (before) or a spatial one (before, 
in front of). 
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qui is a coordinating conjunction and thus conneds only parallel or sr grains blancs words, 
phrases, or clauses. Aut joins a previous word, phrase, or clause with another equivalent one that is antithet- 
ical to it, Aut is used to indicate mutually exclusive proposi ions. 


Dd 


To emphasize the strict balance of elements that are to be joined in Latin, aut is often used to o mad each. 
element: e.g., aut filium aut filiam. It is convenient to translate the first aut by the English word “either”: “ei- 
ther the son or the daughter" (direct objects). When such a parallel series is longer than two (aut nautam aut 
agricolam aut poētam), omit translating the first aut and say “or” for the others: “the sailor or the farmer or 
the poet" (direct objects). 

etiam is an adverb derived from the combination of et with another adverb, iam. Etiam adds a fact or 
Thought to one already mentioned (also). That idea or thought is usually understood to be more important. 
(even). When the additional thought is related to time, etiam often means "still." Etiam is most often placed 
drenedistelr ier the word indicating the E or houch being added. 


"The adverb ita may refer to what precedes (in this manner, thus, so) or gem follows (n the following 
manner, thus, so). Like sic, it may be used in comparisons to correlate with ut (as) 


néisanegating adverb. like món) used only n particular constructions with verbs in the subjunctive. It may 
be used to negate a Hortatory/Jussive or Optative subjunctive (see $67]. 

post may be either an adverb or a preposition that takes the accusative. As an adverb, it most frequently 
has a temporal sense (afterjward], later), but it sometimes conveys the spatial sense of “behind.” As a prepo- 
sition with the accusative, it may have a temporal sense (after) or a spatial one (behind). 

sólum is an irregular adverb meaning “only.” It is derived from the adjective solus, -a, «um (alone, only). 
vērum is a conjunction derived from the adjective verus, -a, -am and means "but." It introduces a sentence or 
phrase that agrees witb what has been said but adds a qualification. Solum and vērum may be used separately, 
but they are often used in the construction non solu. sed/vērum etiam 


utinam is an introductory pattie Introduce an Optative subjunctive (see 19. An introductory par- 
ticle introduces a particular kind of clause or speech. Utinam is not translated in this construction. 

vērē is an irregular adverb derived from the adjective verus, -a, -um. Although it may mean “truly,” it is 
more often used in answers to express agreement (certainly, indeed) or with mild adversative force to join two 
sentences (bat [in trarh]) and add an additional corroborating thought. In this second usage, it is always post- 
positive, 
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Derivatives Cognates 

acerbic; acxid; acid. acme; aate; hammer 

arid ash 

charity; caress; cherish Kamasutra 

certain; decree; secret crime; critic; riddle 
mansion; permanent; ménage 

mortal; amortize murder; ambrosia; manticore 
parcel; parse; part pair; par; compare 

petition: appetite; repeat arcbaeopteryx; symptom. 
verity; verdict; very; verify warlock 


vanquish; convince, evict wight; Ordovician 
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$61. Introduction to the Subjunctive 


The subjunctive mood has been identified as the mood used to express a variety of 
nonfactual ideas (see $5). It contrasts with the indicative, the mood used to represent 
something as factual. For example: 

T quum m 


In Latin the verbs in the sentences on the right would all be in the subjunctive mood 
because the writer or speaker wishes to represent these actions as nonfactual. 

While Latin has six tenses in the indicative mood, it has only four tenses in the 
subjunctive mood: present, imperfect, perfect, and pluperfect.! The tenses of the in- 
dicative always indicate specific times (present, past, future). and aspects (simple, 
progressive/repeated, completed) and always have the same translations that reflect 
those times and aspects in a concrete, factual way. The tenses of the subjunctive, 
however, may express a complex range of nonfactual ideas and therefore cannot be 
limited to one, always correct, translation. Sometimes a tense of the subjunctive in- 
dicates not a fixed point in time but rather a relation in time of one verb to another. 
Although there are many possible translations of the subjunctive, each individual use 
of this mood does have its own translation formula that must be memorized. 

Each of the tenses of the subjunctive mood is formed in the same way for verbs 
of all conjugations. The four tenses of the subjunctive occur in both the active and 
the passive voices. Like the indicative, the subjunctive may be divided as follow: 


$62. Present Active and Passive Subjunctive of All Verbs 


To form the present active and passive subjunctive of all conjugations: 


1. take the present stem 
2. change the stem by replacing the stem vowels with the following infixes:? 


1, There is neither a future nor a future perfect subjunctive 


2. The following sentence may serve as a useful mnemonic device for remembering these infixes: 
Shë wears 1 giant diamond. 
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3. add the active or passive personal endings directly to the changed present stem. 
(use -m/-r for first person singular) 
Thus the present active and passive subjunctive conjugations of, for example, voco, 
moved, rego, capiē, and audio are: 


ne 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The personal endings added to the changed present stems are the same as those used in the 
indicative conjugations. No new endings must be learned. Long vowels shorten according to the 
long vowel rule. 

2. No English translarions can be given for subjunctive verb forms unless they appear in Latin ser 
tences because different grammatical uses or structures require different translations. Context 
helps to determine the correct English translation for each subjunctive verb. 

3. The first person singular present active and passive subjunctive of the third, third i-stem, and 
fourth conjugations are identical with the first person singular future active and passive indicative. 
For example, regam (present subjunctive) = regaru (I shall rule), Context helps to determine 
which form is more appropriate. 

4, The present active and passive subjunctive conjugations of the irregular third-conjugation 
verb fero are regularly formed. 
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The present active subjunctive conjugations of sum, possum, and eb are irreg- 
ular and must be memorized:3 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The stem of sum in the present active subjunctive is si-. Long vowels shorten according to 
the long vowel rule. The present active subjunctive of possum adds the prefix pos- to the pres- 
ent active subjunctive of sum (see §10). 

2. The stem of eb in the present active subjunctive is e3-. Long vowels shorten according to the 
long vowel rule, 


§63. Imperfect Active and Passive Subjunctive of All Verbs 


To form the imperfect active and passive subjunctive of all verbs: 


1. take the present active infinitive (all of the second principal part) 

2. lengthen the final -e (-€ > -ē) 

3. add the active and passive personal endings directly to the second principal part 
with lengthened final -ë (use -m/-r for first person singular) 


Thus the imperfect active and passive subjunctive conjugations of, for example, 
Tegā are: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Long vowels shorten according to the long vowel rule. 
2. The imperfect active subjunctive conjugations of sum, possum, and e6 are regularly formed. 
The imperfect active and passive subjunctive conjugations of ferð are also regularly formed. 
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$64. Perfect and Pluperfect Active Subjunctive of All Verbs 
Perfect Active Subjunctive of All Verbs 


To form the perfect active subjunctive of all verbs: 


1. take the perfect active stem. 
2. add the infix -eri- 
3. add the active personal endings (use -m for first person singular) 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The conjugation of the perfect active subjunctive is identical with that of the future perfect ac- 
tive indicative except in the first person singular. For example, compare rēxerē (future perfect in- 
dicative) with rēxerim (perfect subjunctive). 

2. The perfect active subjunctive conjugations of sum, possum, eē, and fero are regularly 
formed. 


Pluperfect Active Subjunctive of All Verbs 
To form the pluperfect active subjunctive of all verbs: 


1. take the perfect active stem 
2. add the infix -issé- 
3. add the active personal endings (use -m for first person singular) 

Thus the pluperfect active subjunctive conjugation of, for example, rego is: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Long vowels shorten according to the long vowel rule. 
2. The pluperfect active subjunctive conjugations of sum, possum, and ferð are regularly 
formed. 

3. The pluperfect active subjunctive conjugation of ed is regularly formed from the stem v- 
However, the alternate stem i- contracts with the i- of the infix -issé-. Thus the pluperfect active 
subjunctive conjugation of e formed from this alternate stem is: Issem, isses, Isset, īssēmus, 
issétis, issent. 
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$65. Perfect and Pluperfect Passive Subjunctive of All Verbs 
Perfect Passive Subjunctive of All Verbs 
To form the perfect passive subjunctive of all verbs: 


1. take the perfect passive participle 
2. add as a separate word the present subjunctive of sum 


Thus the perfect passive subjunctive conjugation of, for example, rego is: 


pm 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Each form of the perfect passive subjunctive is a compound verb form. The two words it 
comprises must be treated as a unit. 

2. The perfect passive participle ends in -us (sing.) or 4 (pL) if the subject is masculine, -a (sing) 
or -ae (pl) if the subject is feminine, -um (sing) or -a (pl.) if the subject is neuter. 

3. The perfect passive subjunctive conjugation of feró is regularly formed. 


Pluperfect Passive Subjunctive of All Verbs 


To form the pluperfect passive subjunctive of all verbs: 


1. take the perfect passive participle 
2. add as a separate word the imperfect subjunctive of sum 


Thus the pluperfect passive subjunctive conjugation of, for exa: 


x ss INS _ 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Each form of the pluperfect passive subjunctive is a compound verb form. The two words it 
comprises must be treated as a unit. 


2. The gender and number of the subject determine the ending of the perfect passive participle. 
3. The pluperfect passive subjunctive conjugation of fero is regularly formed. 
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$66. Synopsis V: Indicative, Subjunctive, 
Infinitive, and Imperative 


When one generates a synopsis that includes the subjunctive mood, the subjunctive 
immediately follows the indicative and precedes the infinitive. No English translations 
are given for subjunctive forms. Here is a model synopsis of audio in the third person 
plural masculine: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. This synopsis reviews the indicative, subjunctive, and imperative moods and the present ac- 
tive and passive infinitive. When new verbal forms are introduced, the synopsis form will ex- 
pand accordingly. 

2. In a synopsis basic English translations should be given for indicative, infinitive, and impera- 
tive forms. 

3. Imperatives appear in the second person singular and plural only. Always give the second 
person singular and plural imperative forms no matter what person, number, and gender has 
been chosen for the remaining forms. 


mr DRILL 61-66 MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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$67. Three Independent Uses of the Subjunctive 


Although its name refers to its eventual appearance in many kinds of dependent or 
subordinate clauses (subjunctive « sub- + iungo, join under), in origin the subjunc- 
tive was a mood for verbs in independent or main clauses when certain basic nonfac- 
tual ideas were to be expressed. Later uses of the subjunctive in subordinate clauses 
developed from these basic independent uses, but the subjunctive never ceased 
being used as an independent mood as well. 


Hortatory/Jussive Subjunctive 


A verb in the present subjunctive may express a strong suggestion or exhortation. The 
particle ne is used for negation. This use ofthe subjunctive is called Hortatory (when 
the verb is in the first person) or Jussive (when the verb is in the second or third per- 
son).* For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The English word “let” is regularly used to translate the Hortatory/Jussive subjunctive. 
2. The syntax of, for example, discēdat is present subjunctive, Jussive> 
3. In early and colloquial Latin the Jussive subjunctive in the second person was used as the 
equivalent of an imperative to express a positive command. in the classical period the Jussive as 
a positive command remains common in poetry. 


Negative Commands 
When preceded by n&, the second person singular or plural present or perfect subjunc- 
tive expresses a negative command. This is a particular use of the Jussive subjunctive. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In classical Latin the perfect subjunctive is more common and more emphatic than the pres- 
ent subjunctive in negative commands. In this usage the perfect subjunctive has simple rather 
than completed aspect. 


2. The syntax of, for example, capti sitis is perfect subjunctive, Jussive in a negative command. 


Potential Subjunctive 


A verb in the present or perfect subjunctive may express a possibility in present or future 
time, A verb in the imperfect subjunctive may express a possibility that existed in the 


4. Hortatory is derived [rom the Latin hortor (exhort) and Jussive from iubed (order) 
5. Remember that the syntax of a verb comprises tense, mood, reason for mood, and reason for lense. 


6. This usage of the perfect subjunctive in Latin to express simple aspect appears to be an imitation of the 
Greek zorist tense, which has simple aspect only. 
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past. The adverb nón is used for negation. This use of the subjunctive is called Po. 
tential. For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The perfect subjunctive is rarely used in early Latin and becomes more common by the time 
of Cicero. In this usage the perfect subjunctive has simple rather than completed aspect. 

2. When the potential subjunctive appears in the second person singular, its subject is often an 
imaginary or general “you.” 

3. The English words “might,” “could,” or "would" are regularly used to translate the Potential 
subjunctive in present or future time. 


4. The English phrases “might have,” “could have," or "would have" are regularly used to trans- 
late the Potential subjunctive in past time. 


5. When the Potential subjunctive is negated, as in the second sentence, the possibility of the 
verbal action is denied, Only "would/would bave" or "could/could have" should be used to trans- 
late the negative of Potential subjunctives.” 


6. The syntax of, for example, venirent is imperfect subjunctive, Potential, past time. 


Optative Subjunctive 


À verb in the present subjunctive may express a wish that can be fulfilled in the future. 
A verb in the imperfect subjunctive may express a wish that cannot be fulfilled in the 
present, and a pluperfect subjunctive may express a wish that could not be fulfilled in the 
past. This use of the subjunctive is called Optative. All Optative subjunctives express 
wishes felt or uttered by the writer or speaker. The particle né is used for negation. 
"The word utinam may be used to introduce an Optative subjunctive, but it is not re- 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The presen: subjunctive in the first sentence implies that the wish can come true at some fu- 
ture time. By contrast, the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctives in the second and third sen- 
tences imply that these wishes cannot/could not come true. 


7. If the second sentence were translated “I might not do this thing,” the English still allows the possibility that 
the subject might do this thing. 


8, Utrather than utinam appears in early Latin aud, rarely, in poetry. 


n3 


2. Three English translation formules distinguish among the three types of Optative subjunc- 


tives: 

Present Subjunctive "If only ... would . . . " (future wish capable of fulfillment) 
Imperfect Subjunctive "If only . .. were...” (present wish incapable of fulfillment) 
Pluperfect Subjunctive “only... had...” (past wish incapable of fulfillment) 


A present wish capable of fulfillment may also be translated with the English word “may,” as in 
the translation of the first sentence. 


3. The syntax of, for example, viverem is imperfect subjunctive, Optative, present wish inca- 
pable of fulfillment. 


SF DRILL 67 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$68. Conditional Sentences II 


Some conditional sentences (Simple, Future More Vivid, Future More Vivid with 
Emphatic Protasis) have verbs in the indicative mood (see §49). Other conditional 
sentences have verbs in the subjunctive mood to reflect the nonfactual character of 
the ideas they express. 


9. “Might” and “might have" can be used only when a potential subjunctive is not negated. 
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Future Less Vivid Conditional Sentences 


In a Future Less Vivid conditional sentence, the verbs of both the protasis and 
the apodosis are in the present subjunctive. The Future Less Vivid contrasts with the 
Future More Vivid in that it represents future events less vividly (i.e., less factually) by 
using verbs in the subjunctive rather than the indicative mood. For example: 


- 


OBSERVATION 


"The English words "should" (in the protasis) and “would” (in the apodosis) are regularly used to 
translate a Future Less Vivid conditional sentence. 


Contrary-to-Fact Conditional Sentences 


Conirary-to-Fact conditional sentences make statements that suppose that the ac- 
tions of both the protasis and the apodosis are not occurring or did not occur. Contrary- 
to-Fact conditional sentences are of two types: present or past. In a Present Contrary- 
to-Fact conditional sentence, the verbs of both the protasis and the apodosis are in 
the imperfect subjunctive. In a Past Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentence, the verbs 
dosis are in the pluperfect subjunctive. For example: 

umm y — i 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. Ina Present Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentence, the verbs in the imperfect subjunctive re- 
port nonfactual or contrary-to-fact events that are not occurring in the present. 
2. The English words "were" (in the protasis} and "would" (in the apodosis} are regula:ly used 


OBSERVATIONS 
1, In a Past Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentence, the verbs in the pluperfect subjunctive report 
nonfactual or contrary-to-fact events that did not occur in the past. 

2. The English words "had" (in the protasis) and "would have" (in the apodosis) are regularly 
used to translate a Past Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentence. 


Mixed Conditional Sentences 


In addition to the types of conditional sentences described thus far, two mixed con- 
ditional sentences commonly occur, which combine protases and apodoses from 
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two conditional sentences. In a Mixed Future conditional sentence, the verb of the 
protasis is in the present subjunctive, and the verb of the apodosis is in the future in- 
dicative, For exampl 

= 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The Mixed Future conditional sentence combines the protasis of a Future Less Vivid (present 
subjunctive) with the apodosis of a Future More Vivid (future indicative). The event of the prota- 
sis is represented less vividly (i.e., less factually) by the subjunctive. By contrast, the event of the 
apodosis is represented more vividly (i.e, more factually) by the indicative. 

2. The English words “should” (in the protasis) and “will” (in the apodosis) are regularly used to 
translate a Mixed Future conditional sentence. 


In a Mixed Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentence, the verb of the protasis is in 
the pluperfect subjunctive and the verb of the apodosis is in the imperfect subjunctive, 
For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1, The Mixed Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentence combines the protasis of a Past Contrary-to- 
Fact (pluperfect subjunctive) with the apodosis of a Present Contrary-to-Fact (imperfect subjunc- 
tive). The verb of the protasis reports an event that did not occur in the past, and the verb of the 
apodosis reports an event that is not occurring in the present. 
2. The English words “had” (in the protasis) and "would" (in the apodosis) are regularly used to 
translate a Mixed Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentence. 


€ DRILL 68 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


10. For other conditional sentence formulas see $49. 
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$69. Dative of Purpose and the Double Dative Construction 


A noun in the dative case, usually not modified by an adjective, may express an idea 
of purpose or service. The Dative of Purpose!! usually joins with a Dative of Refer- 
ence (see $1) to form what is called the double dative construction. For example: 


The syntax of cürae and dono is Dative of Purpose. The syntax of mihi and filio is Da- 
tive of Reference. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The Dative of Purpose may be translated literally “for the purpose of. ;" but may also 
be translated more loosely with phrases such as “a source of ” or "(serve as) a ķi 


2. Although the Dative of Purpose freguently appears with a Dative of Reference in the double 
dative construction, it may also appear alone. For example: 


$70. Dative of Advantage, Dative of Disadvantage 


Sometimes the Dative of Reference clearly expresses the person or thing for whose 
advantage or disadvantage the event of a sentence occurs. In such sentences the Da- 
tive of Reference may be called instead the Dative of Advantage or the Dative of Dis- 
advantage. For example: 


The syntax of pueris and puellis is Dative of Advantage. The syntax of nautae and 
servo is Dative of Disadvantage. All, however, may also be identified as Datives of 
Reference. 


** DRILL 69—70 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


11. The Dative of Purpose is also known as the Predicate Dative. 


Short Readings 


1. A comic character makes an unveiled threat. 
auferēre, nón abībis, si ego fustem sumpserē. (Praurus, AMPHITRUO 358) 


fustis, fustis, jum m. club 
sürnó, sümere, sümpsi, sūmptus take up, seize 


2. A proverb employing metonymy 
sine Cerere et Līherā friget Venus. (TERENCE, EuNUCHUS 732) 
frigeo, frigere, „—— be cold 


3. Achilles has the last word in a fragment from a tragedy by the poet Accius 
(170— ca. 86 B.C.E.). 


immo enim vēro corpus Priamo reddidi, Hectorem abstuli. 
(Accius, TRAGOEDIAE FRAG. 667) 


Hectür, Hectoris m. Hector, son of Priam 
immó .. , vērā no, on the contrary 
reddē (red- + dē) give back, return 


4. A fragment of Cicero's poem about his consulship 
cēdant arma togae, concedat laurea laudi . . . (Cicero, DE CēwsuLārt Suo FRAG. 11) 


concēdē (con- + cēdē) concede, grant; give place to, be second to 
laurea, laureae f. laurel branch (as token of military victory); victory 
laus, laudis f praise 

toga, togae f. toga 


5. Laelius, a character in a philosophical dialogue, makes the following remark while dis- 
cussing the views of those who believe that souls perish along with bodies. 


... ut nihil boni est in morte, sic certe nihil mali .. . (Cicero, Dz Amicitia 14) 


6. The first line ofa poem of Catullus 
Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amémus . . . (CarurLus V.1) 


7. Varro explains why agriculture bas existed longer than cities. 
-.. divina natüra dedit agros, ars hūmāna aedificavit urbes. 
(Vanno, DF RE RŪSTICĀ VL) 


aedificē (1-tr.) build, construct 
hamanus, -a, um human 


8. A Roman proverb 
Ames parentem si aequus est, si aliter, feras. (PUBLILIUS SYRUS, SENTENTIAS AB) 


aequus, -a, -um equitable, just 
aliter (adv.) otherwise, in another way 
Parēns, parentis, -ium m. or f; parent 
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9. A Roman proverb 
Amici vitia, sī ferās, faciās tua. (Puauittus SYRUS, SENTENTIAE A16) 


vitium, vitii n. vice, fault 


10. The historian describes the Roman troops after their attack on the town of Zama has been 
repelled. 


... pauci integri, magna pars volneribus confecti abeunt. 
(SALLUST, BELLUM IUGURTHAE 60) 


conficio (con- + facio) accomplish, complete; wear out, enfeeble 
integer, integra, integrum whole; unscathed 
volnus (= vulnus), volneris n. wound 


11. Ina poetic competition between two shepherds, one of them, Damoetas, makes this boast. 
malo mé Galatéa petit, lasciva puella, 
et fugit ad salices et se cupit ante vidērī. (Venau, Ecrocuss I1.64—65) 


Galatéa, Galatéae f Galatea 

lascivus, -a, -um playful, naughty, free from restraint 
malum, mali n. apple 

salix, salicis f. willow (tree) 


12. Apollo encourages lulus, Aeneas's young son. 
macte novi virtüte, puer, sic ītur ad astra. (VERGIL, AENEID IX.641) 


astrum, astrī n. star 
macte (interj.) be blessed, hurrah, bravo 


13. Jupiter informs the nymph Juturna that her brother, Turnus, is destined to dic. 
disce tuum, nē mē incūsēs, Iüturna, dolorem. (VzgciL Aswērb XIL146) 


disco, discere, didici, — learn 

dolor, dolēris m. grief, sorrow, pain 

incūsē (1.tr.) (lay the) blame (on), reproach 
lüturna, lūturnae f. Juturna 


14. The poet compares the motives of good men to those of his addressee, Quinctius. 
oderunt peccare boni virtütis amore: 
tà nihil admittés in tē formidine poenae . . . (Horace, Eprsturar 1.16.5152) 


admits (ad- + mitto) admit; become guilty of, commit 
formido, formidinis f. fear 
peccē (1-intr.) make a mistake; do wrong 


15. The poet describes Jo’s reaction after she has been turned into a cow. 
. .. territague est formā, territa voce sua. (Ovrp, HEnOrpzs XIV.92) 


forma, formae f shape, form 
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16. Banished to Tornis on the Black Sea, the poet pleads with Augustus to forgive him and con- 
sider his writings from exile. 
atque utinam revocés animum paulisper ab ira, 
et vacuo iubeas hinc tibi pauca legi . . . (Ovi, Tristta II. 557-58) 


hinc (adv.) from this place 

paulisper (adv.) for a short time 

revocó {re- + vocó) (1-tr.) summon back, recall 
vacuus, -a, -um empty; idle, free from distractions 


17. The historian describes fear moving through the city. 
alternae voces “ad arma” et "hostes in urbe sunt” audiēbantur. 
(Livy, Ak URBE CONDITA 111.15.6) 

alternus, -a, -urn alternating, in alternation 


18. Hannibal, the great Carthaginian general and near conqueror of Rome, summarizes his re- 
lationship to the Romans. 


odi odióque sum Rūmānis, (Livy, As Urse Conp114 XXXV.19.6) 


19. In 183 ».c.z. Hannibal committed suicide with these words (according to the historian). 
līberēmus diuturnā cürà populum Rēmānum... 
(Livy, As UzsE CONDITA XXXIX.51.9) 

diuturnus, -a, -um long-lasting, permanent, continual 


20. Quintilian lays down the first principle in education. 
nómina dēclīnāre et verba* in primis pueri sciant . . . 
(QUINTILIAN, ĪNSTITŪTIO Oraroria 1.4.22) 

"verbum, here, verb 

dēdīnē (1-tr.) decline; conjugate 

in primis especially, above all; first 


nümen, nóminis x. name; noun 
Sci, scire, scii or scivi, scītus know (how to) (+ infin.) 


21. The historian reports the mood of Roman soldiers unwilling to endure a long siege and im- 
patient to attack Jerusalem. 
..- poscēbantgue pericula, pars virtüte, multi ferūciā et cupidine praemiorum. 
(Yacrrus, Hisroriag V.11) 

cupido, cupidinis f. desire 

ferdcia, ferāciae f. fiecceness, savagery 


poscd, poscere, poposci, — demand 
praemium, praemii n. zeward, prize 
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22. The biographer reports what was written on a placard carried in front of a triumph of 
Julius Caesar. He tells us that these words indicated not what Caesar did but how quickly 
he did it. 


VENI- VIDI- VICI (sueronīvs, VIZA IŪLI 37) 


23. Caligula expresses his impatience and contempt for the fawning Roman public. 
utinam populus Romanus ünam cervicem habéret. (Suetontus, Vira CAuGU1AE 30) 


cervix, cervicis f. neck 
ünus, «a, um one 


24. The historian reports what the scholar M. Pomponius Porcellus said to Tiberius after the 
ill-spoken emperor had uttered a nonexistent word. 


tū enim, Caesar, cīvitātem dare potes hominibus, verbē nón potes. 
(SUETONIUS, DE GRAMMATICĪS FT RHETORIBUS 22) 


14) 
Longer Readings 
1. Cicero, Dž Seneetūte 11 


Cato recalls an exchange between M. Livius Satinator and Q. Fabius Maximus, his superior 
officer. (Salinator had previously lost the town of Tarentum to the Carthaginian general 
Hannibal.) 


“mea operā, Q. Fabi, Tarentum recepisti." 


*certē,” inquit, . . . “nam nisi ti āmīsissēs, numquam recēpissem.” 
Amittò (ā- + mittē) send away; lose opera, operae f. effort, work 
Q. Fabius, Q. Fabii m. Q. Fabius (Maximus), recipio (re- + capió) take back; recapture 
hero of the second Punic war Tarentum, Tarenti n. Tarentum, town in 
inquam (defective verb) say; inquit = 3rd sing. southern Italy 


pres. act. indic. 


The De Senectūte (or Cato Maior Dž Senectūte, Cato the Elder Concerning Old Age) is a short philosophical dialogue 
with Cato the Elder (author of the De Agt Cultūrā) as the chief speaker. The dialogue is set in 150 2.c.t., shortly be- 
fore Cato's death, and was written in 44 B.C.E. (the same year as the Dé Amicitia), shortly before Cicero's death. 


2. Propertius IL16.1-2 
‘The poet begins a poem with fear about a new rival for Cynthia's affection. 
Praetor ab Hlyricīs venit modo, Cynthia, terris, 
maxima praeda tibi,* maxima cüra mihi. 


"The final -i of tibi here scans long. modo (ad) only, now; just now 
Iyricus, -a, -um Illyrian, of Illyria, an area east praeda, praedae f. booty, plunder; prey 

of the Adriatic sea and a Roman province praetor, praetūris m. praetor, a judicial official 
maximus, «a, -um biggest, greatest, very great both in and outside of Rome 


Sextus Propertius (492—162 n.c.x.) was born in Umbria of equestrian rank and moved to Rome to begin a legal ca- 
1cer. Instead, in 28 he published the first of four books of poems written in elegiac couplets, the chosen meter for 
love poetry in the Augustan period (see $82). In the first book Propertius, the poet-lover, introduces his beloved Cyn- 
thia, and many of the poems concern his stormy relationship with her. Shortly after his first book's publication Prop- 
ertius came under the patronage of Maecenas. Propertius's poetry abounds in mythological references and ostenta- 
tious displays of obscure leaming. His poems are marked by a studied unpredictability in syntax, imagery, and 
logical movement. Such poetry—erudite, personal, short, and dense with meaning—was meant to supplant the 
more sedate and grandiose epic. 


3. Seneca the Younger, Herculés Furéns 46-48 
Juno complains that Hercules knows no ordinary human lirnits. 
nec satis terrae patent: 
effrēgit ecce limen inferni Iovis 
et opima victi régis ad superds refert. 


ecce (interj.) lo! behold! look! pated, patere, patui, — lie open 

elīringē, efitingere, effrēgi, effractus break open — referó (re- + fero), referre, rettulī, relātus carry 
Infernus, -a, -um lower, infernal back 

limen, līminis n. entrance, doorway, threshold satis (adv. enough, sufficiently 

optimus, -a, «um rich, abundant; sumptuous, superi, superórum m. pl. (the) ones above, (the) 


splendid; as neut. pl. subst, spoils living, inhabitants of the upper world 
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4. Martial VIII.73.5 -8 
The poet addresses the elegiac love poets. 
Cynthia tē vātem fecit, lascive Propertī; 
ingenium Galli pulchra Lycoris erat; 
fama est argüti Nemesis formosa Tibullt; 
Lesbia dictavit, docte Catulle, tibi: 
argūtus, -a, -um clearvoiced; melodious, tuneful — Lycóris, Lycēridis f. Lycoris, Gallus's poetic name 


dictē (Ltr.) say repeatedly; compose, dictate for his beloved 
doctus, -a, -um learned, erudite Nemesis, Nemeseos f. Nemesis, goddess of 
formüsus, -a, -um beautiful, shapely retribution; Tibullus's poetic name for his 
Gallus, Galli m. (C. Cornelius) Gallus, elegiac beloved 

poet (69225 B.C.E.) Tibullus, Tibulli m. Tibullus, elegiac poet 
lascivus, -a, -um playful, naughty, free from (552-19? u.c.) 


restraint vates, vatis, -ium m. or f. prophet; bard, poet 


$71. Greetings and Interjections in Latin 


Vocabulary 

salüs, salūtis f. safety; health valē/valēte greetings! farewell! 
salütem dicere (idiom) to say “greetings,” 

to say hello ecce (interj.) lo! behold! look! 

herc(ujle (interj.) by Hercules! 

salvē/salvēte hello! good day! mehercule or mehercules (interj.) by 
valeó, valere, valuī, valitūrus be strong, be Hercules! 

able; be well, fare well heu (interj.) alas! oh! 


MEMORIZE THESE VOCABULARY WORDS. Their meanings will not be given when they 
appear in the remainder of this book. 


Although there are no living Latin speakers, information about everyday speech 
and conversation in Latin may be partially recovered from the Latin literary texts that 
survive. Some of the best sources for colloquial or spoken Latin are the comedies of 
Plautus and Terence, the poems of Catullus, and the letters of Cicero. It is not sur- 
prising that colloquial Latin was distinguished by short sentences, colorful idioms 
and metaphors, oaths and interjections, obscenities, ellipses, and other features of a 
living, spoken language. 

There are no exact Latin equivalents for the English words “hello” and “good- 
bye.” The Romans most often greeted and departed from one another by saying 
words that resembled singular and plural active imperatives. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. While these words are imperative forms, only valē/valēte can be traced to a Latin verb with a 
full set of forms. 

2. Both salve/salvéte and valēfvalēte may be said when departing, but vale/valéte is more com- 
mon. Salvé/salvéte may be said to someone who sneezes. Both may be addressed to the dying 
and the dead. 
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Examples 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The adverbs bene and multum may appear with salvē/salvēte and valē/valēte to strengthen 
the greeting or farewell. There is no English equivalent for these adverbs in such contexts. 

2. The second person of valeó, in both the present and perfect tenses, may be used to inquire 
after a person's health. There is no Latin equivalent for the English "yes"; an affirmative answer 
is given by repeating the verb. 


The salutation of a letter in Latin is actually a complete sentence. For example: 


id lat ONDE 2 akas 
P 


“OBSERVATIONS 
1. The person writing the letter is in the nominative case and is the subject of dicit. The person. 
to whom the letter is being written is in the dative case and js the indirect object. 

2. This common salutation is often abbreviated. For example: 


The first sentence after a salutation often takes a standard form: 
quus 


BS o es 
In this sentence the adverb bene modifies the third person singular form of sum 
used impersonally: that is, sum has no personal subject. This expression is an idiomatic 
way of reporting how a person is or how a situation is for the speaker. For example: 
1. Valen is a contracted form of valésne, and valuistin of valuistine. The fuli forms do not occur in the Latin lit- 
erature that survives. 


2. This is often abbreviated: s.v.b.e. A longer version of this introduction—st valës, bene est; ego quoque 
vale8—is abbreviated s.v.b.e.e.q.v. (quoque [adv.] also). Both introductions were probably formal in style. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. These expressions and other analogous ones occur frequently in conversations in the come- 
dies of Plautus and Terence. 


2. The less literal English translations given above are meant to approximate the meanings of 
the Latin sentences since there are no exact English equivalents for them. 


Perhaps in origin a demonstrative adverb, the interjection ecce (lo! behold! 
look!) is usually used to call attention to something that is visible or present, The in- 
terjection heu (alas! oh!) is regularly used as an expression of pain or grief. Hercule 
or hercle (by Hercules!) is an oath used by men as an expression of strong feeling 
that adds emphasis to a particular word. In origin this interjection was an address to 
the deified Hercules, but its identification with the god weakened through common 
use. Mehercule or meherculés are extended forms of hercule. 


3. The interjections écastor ard edepol, which appear in Plautus and Terence, were originally addresses to the 
gods Castor and Pollux respectiveiy. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Vocabulary 


> fuga, fugae f. flight 


annus, anni m. year 
» locus, loci m. place 
> loca, locorum n. pl. places 


» cónsul, consulis m. consul 
nox, noctis, -ium f. night 
tempus, temporis n. time 


» cónsulátus, cēnsulātūs m. consulship 

» domus, domüs f. house, home 
exercitus, exercitüs m. army 

X» manus, manūs f. hand; band, troop 

> mētus, mótüs m. motion, movement; 
disturbance 

> senātus, senatüs m. senate 


> aciēs, aciei f. sharp edge; keenness; 
battle line 
» dies, dici m. or f. day 
fides, fidei f. faith, trust; trustworthiness; 
confidence 
» rēs, rel f. thing; property; matter, affair; 
activity; situation 
> 16s gestae, rérum gestárum f. pl. 
accomplishments; history 
> rës novae, rērum novārum f. pl. revolu- 
tion 
> rēs püblica, rel püblicae f republic 
speciés, *speciéi' f. appearance, aspect 


> conor (1-tr.) try, attempt 


> auded, audēre, ausus sum dare 
fateor, fatéri, fassus sum confess, admit 


» morior, mori, mortuus sum die 
relinquó, relinquere, reliqui, relictus 
leave (behind), abandon 

> sequor, sequi, seciitus sum follow 


experior, experīrī, expertus sum test; try; 
experience 


> hic, haec, hoc (demonstr. adj. /pron.) this; 
these ($76) 

> ille, illa, illud (demonstr. adj./pron.) that; 
tbose ($76) 

X iste, ista, istud (demonstr. adj./pron.) that 
(of yours); those (of yours) ($76) 


pūblicus, -a, -um public 


Acer, ācris, acre sharp, keen; fierce 
X facilis, facile easy 
> difficilis, difficile difficult 
» félix, fēlīcis fortunate, happy 
īnfēlīx, infelicis unfortunate, unhappy 
fortis, forte brave; strong 
ingēns, ingentis huge; outstanding 
omnis, omne every; all 


quoque (adv.) also, too 
saepe (adv.) often 


1. The asterisk before the genitive singular form of speciés indicates that the form does not occur in the Latin 


thatsurvives. 
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Vocabulary Notes 


fuga, fugae f is often found with a Subjective Genitive (see $35). It may refer to an act of fleeing or the rapid- 
ity with which someone or something moves. It may also be used of “banishment” or “exile.” 

locus, loci m. may mean: 1. a physical "place"; 2. a “position,” “rank,” or "post" in society; or 3. “room” 
or “opportunity” to engage in an activity. In classical Latin, the plural of locus is most often declined as if it 
were a neuter noun, and therefore the entry loca, locórum n. pl. is given. The masculine plural form is also 
used, particularly when the noun means “passages” in a written work or “topics” or “subjects.” Both Vergil 
and Sallust, however, use the masculine plural with the more general meaning of physical “places.” 

cónsul, cónsulis m. is the title given to the highest political magistrate in Rome at the time of the Re- 
public. According to tradition, the Roman Republic was founded after the expulsion of the Etruscan king 
Tarquinius Superbus (ca. 509 s.c.5.). Two consuls, elected annually, were the political leaders of the senate 
and the commanding generals whenever occasion required. Even during the imperial period—when the em- 
peror held the highest power in Rome—there continued to be consuls, although their role in running the gov- 
ernment and the military was greatly decreased. It was common to refer to a given year not by a number but 
by the names of the two consuls of that year. 

cānsulātus, consulátüs m. is an abstract noun formed by the addition of the suffix -ātus to the stem of 
the noun cónsul. It means the “office of consul” or the “consulship.” 

The noun domus appears here as a fourth-declension noun (domus, domūs f), while it appeared in 
Chapter VI as a second-declension noun (domus, domi f). it is declined in both declensions. However, some 
forms are more common than others. The declension of domus that follows lists the less common forms in 
parentheses, 


oe de zs te IER E Vn seii 
There are only fourth-declension forms of the nominative, dative, and ablative plural. Second- and fourth- 
declension genitive and accusative plural forms are equally common. The locative is always domi. 

manus, manūs f has two distinct meanings: "hand" (of a human) or an “armed force" of any size (band, 
troop). 

mótus, mētūs ım. is an abstract noun formed by the addition of the suffix -tus to a stem of the verb moveo. 
Tt means “motion” or “movement,” or, more concretely, the result of motion or movement, “disturbance.” 

senātus, senātūs m. "senate" is an abstract noun formed by the addition of the suffix -ātus to the stem of 
the substantive senex (old man}. The senatus was the highest deliberating body in Rome. One became a sen- 
ator by winning election to one of the higher political offices (quaestorship, praetorship, consulship). All sen- 
ators were members of the senate for life unless formally removed. Sometimes the genitive singular form 
senātī appears, as if senatus were « second-declension noun. 

acies, aciei f. means the “sharp edge” of a weapon and, by extension, the sharp edge or “keenness” of 
‘one’s eyes or “acuity” of one's mind. Īt is also used of a "battle line” or “battle formation” of troops. 

digs, diei is regularly masculine, but when diès refers to a festival day, a day appointed for a business 
transaction, or the date of a letter, it is usually feminine. 

Like its most common English translation, “thing,” rés, rel f. is a noun that may convey a wide range of 
abstract and concrete ideas. The vocabulary entry for this word is meant to suggest five common meanings: 
1. “thing,” something that exists or occurs; 2. “property” or “wealth,” something that belongs to a person or 
family; 3. "matter" or “affair,” something that occupies one's attention; 4. "activity" or "practice" ina particu- 
Jar field; and 5. “situation,” the state of affairs at a particular moment. Because rës has such a wide range of 
meanings, there are several Latin idioms that include it. Three of the most common are given in the vocabu- 
lary list: rēs gestae (things [having been] accomplished) “accomplishments,” "history"; rës novae (new things) 
"revolution"; and rēs püblica "republic" (cf. English commonwealth). 


Deponent and Semideponent Verbs 

For the vocabulary entries and conjugations of deponent and semideponent verbs see $77 and 78. The prin- 
cipal parts of a deponent verb do not indicate whether the verb is transitive or intransitive. The English mean- 
ings given in the vocabulary list will usually indicate whether a verb is transitive or intransitive, but all in- 
transitive deponent verbs are so indicated im the vocabulary notes. 
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cēnor, cēnārī, cónátus sum is a transitive deponent verb. it often takes an Object Infinitive and is some- 
times used absolutely (make an effort) 


audeē, audēre, ausus sum is a transitive semideponent verb. Like conor it may take an Object Infini 
tive or be used absolutely (be bold}. 

morior, mori, mortuus sum is an intransitive deponent verb. Compounds of morior do not exhibit 
vowel weakening. WHEN A COMPOUND OF MORIOR APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUP. 
PIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. 

The compounds of sequor, sequi, secūtus sum do not exhibit vowel weakening. WHEN A COMPOUND or 
SEQUOR APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE 
GIVEN. 


The entry hic, haec, hoc lists the masculine, feminine, and neuter singular nominative of the demon- 
strative adjective/pronoun that means “this” (in the singular) or “these” (in the plural). For its declension and 
uses see 76. 

ille, illa, illud lists the masculine, feminine, and neuter singular nominative of the demonstrative 
adjective/pronoun that means "that" (in the singular) or "those" (in the plural). For its declension and uses 
see 76. 

iste, ista, istud lists the masculine, feminine, and neuter singular nominative of the demonstrative 
adjective/pronoun that means “that (of yours)” (in the singular) or "those (of yours)” (in the plural). For its 
declension and uses see $76. 

In addition to the meaning “easy,” facilis, facile may be used of materials that are easy to work (tractable), 
of people or things that move with ease (nimble, agile). of gods, people, or animals that are easily moved (fa- 
vorable, gracious, indulgent, tame). 

difficilis, difficile is an adjective formed by the addition of the prefix dis- to facilis. (For the prefix dis. 
see Appendix P.) Difficilis exhibits regular vowel weakening of the stem vowel. In addition to the meaning 
"difficult," difficilis may be used of people or animals that are hard to move (stubborn, inflexible, intractable}. 

When felix, felicis describes plants, trees, land, etc., it means "fruitful," “rich,” or “productive.” It may 
often have a more expanded meaning of “lucky” or “auspicious” for omens and the like. A person who is felix 
is "fortunate" and by extension "happy." 


Derivatives Cognates 

acer vinegar, acrid: eager car: acute; hammer; heaven; acme; acrobat 

fides faith; fidelity; perfidy abide; federal; defy; fiancé 

fortis fort; forte: effort; force barrow; iceberg; borough; burglar 

manus manacle; manage; manuscript, maintain; maneuver emancipate; mandate; command 

rēs republic; reif; re; real 

sequor sequence; segue; sect; suitor; persecute socius 

spedés species; especial espy; specimen: spectacle; skeptic; episcopal; 
telescope 


tempus temporary; tempest 
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$72. Noun Morphology: Fourth Declension 


A NOUN BELONGS TO THE FOURTH DECLENSION IF ITS GENITIVE SINGULAR ENDING IS -ÜS. 
Gender Note: Most nouns of the fourth declension are masculine, some are 


ALL MASCULINE AND FEMININE NOUNS OF THE FOURTH DECLENSION USE THESE END- 
INGS. MEMORIZE THESE ENDINGS THOROUGHLY, PROCEEDING FIRST DOWN THE SIN- 
GULAR COLUMN AND THEN DOWN THE PLURAL COLUMN. BE PREPARED TO RECITE THE 
ENDINGS QUICKLY. 

To decline a masculine/feminine noun of the fourth declension, add these end- 
ings to the stem. For exampl: 


zen 


VERAS 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Certain endings for masculine/feminine nouns of the fourth declension are used to mark 
more than one case: -üs = genitive singular, nominative/vocative plural, and accusative plural; 
-ibus = dative plural and ablative plural. 

2. The dative singular ending is regularly -ui, but the archaic form -ü is often found? 

3. There are only three neuter nouns of the fourth declension in common use: cornü (horn), 
gena (knee), and verā ([broiling] spit). The endings for these neuter nouns differ slightly from 
the endings of the masculine/feminine fourth declension nouns: 


Singular Plural 
Nom./Voc. a ua 
Gen. üs -uum 
Dat. E "ibus 
Acc. a -ua 
Abl. -ù -ibus 


Because there are only three nouns in regular use, the neuter endings of the fourth declension 
need not be memorized immediately. 


2. The archaic dative and ablative plural ending -ubus also occurs occasionally. 
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$73. Noun Morphology: Fifth Declension 


A NOUN BELONGS TO THE FIFTH DECLENSION IF ITS GENITIVE SINGULAR ENDING 15 
-ET OR -Ef. 

Gender Note: Most nouns of the fifth declension are feminine, one is some- 
times masculine, There are no neuter fifth-declension nouns. 


Accusative o. 
Ablative 
ALL NOUNS OF THE FIFTH DECLENSION USE THESE ENDINGS. MEMORIZE THESE END- 
INGS THOROUGHLY, PROCEEDING FIRST DOWN THE SINGULAR COLUMN AND THEN 
DOWN THE PLURAL COLUMN, BE PREPARED TO RECITE THE ENDINGS QUICKLY. 

To decline a noun of the fifth declension, add these endings to the stem. When 
the stem ends in a vowel, use the ending -& in the genitive and dative singular. For 
example: 


OBSERVATION 
Certain endings for nouns of the fifth declension are used to mark more than one case: 
83 = nominative/vocatīve singuler, nominative/vocative plural, and accusative plural; 
-eī or èi = genitive singular and dative singular; bus = dative plural and ablative plural. 


a DRILL 72—73 MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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$74. Third-Declension Adjectives 


All adjectives that are declined in Latin borrow endings from the declensions of 
nouns. There are iwo groups of adjectives only: first-second-declension adjectives, 
such as bonus, bona, bonum (see $17), and third-declension adjectives, which borrow 
their endings from third-declension nouns using all i-stem features all the time. 
Third-declension adjectives may have three forms (m., f., n.), two forms (m./f., n.), 
or one form (m./f./n.) in the nominative singular. For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. When a third-declension adjective has three forms in the nominative singular, the vocabulary 
entry contains the same elements as the entry for a first-second-declension adjective: the mascu- 
line, feminine, and nenter singular nominative. 

2. When a third-declension adjective has two forms in the nominative singular, of which the 
first ends in -is and the second ends in -e, the first form is the nominative singular for both mas- 
culine and feminine, and the second form is the neuter singular nominative. 

3. Certain third-declension adjectives have only one nominative singular form for masculine, 
feminine, and neuter. In the vocabulary entry, this form is followed by the genitive singular. 


To find the stem of third-declension adjectives with three or two nominative 
singular forms, take the feminine singular nominative and drop the ending -is. To find 
the stem of third-declension adjectives with one nominative singular form, take the 
genitive singular form and drop the ending -is. Thus, for the examples above: 


NOR 
S ātri us d 


OBSERVATIONS 


1, Third-declension adjectives show wide variation in the nominative singular, where there may 
be three endings, two endings, or one ending. MEMORIZE THE VOCABULARY ENTRY FOR EACH 
THIRD-DECLENSION ADJECTIVE. The neuter singular accusative form is always identical with the 
neuter singular nominative, and there is no single ending, 

2. All third-declension adjectives use all istem features. The ablative singular ending for all genders 
is «ī, an ending borrowed from neuter i-stem nouns. The plural endings include al) i-stem fea- 
tures borrowed from third-declension i-stem nouns: -ia in the neuter nominative /vocative and 
accusative, ium in the genitive, is as an alternate for-ēs in the masculine/feininine accusative. 
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The adjective fortis, forte, for example, declines as follow: 


Since adjectives must agree with the nouns they modify only in gender, num- 
ber, and case, both first-second-declension adjectives and third-deciension adjectives 
are able to modify nouns of all declensions. For example: 


nautae ācrēs fierce sailors (masc. pl. nom./voc.) 

fortia facta brave deeds (neut. pl. nom. /voc. or acc.) 

felicis viros fortunate men (masc. pl. acc.) 

régis fortis of a brave king (masc. sing. gen.) 

felici manū to/for/from (etc.) a fortunate band (masc. sing. dat./abl.) 


ww DRILL 74 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$75. Adverbs II 


To form adverbs from third-declension adjectives: 
1. take the stem? 
2. add the ending -iter 


Thus, for example: 


Some third-declension adjectives do not have corresponding adverbs (e.g. 
ingens, ingentis), and some have irregularly formed adverbs. MEMORIZE THESE 


COMMON IRREGULAR ADVERB: 
E 


OBSERVATION 


Certain adjectives, such as difficilis, difficile, have both a regularly and an irregularly formed 
adverb. Other such irregularities are mentioned in the vocabulary notes. 
wr DRILL 75 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


3. For adjectives with three or two endings in the nominative singular, drop the -is from the feminine singu- 
lar nominative. For adjectives with one ending in the nominative singular, drop the -is from the genitive singular. 
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$76. Demonstrative Adjectives/Pronouns: hic, iste, and ille 


Certain adjectives in Latin, which regularly precede the nouns they modify and which 
serve to point out those nouns, are called demonstrative adjectives (< démünstró, 
point out). The specific sphere of reference for cach Latin demonstrative adjective is 
identified with one of the three persons. 


MEMORIZE THE DECLENSION OF EACH DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVE ACROSS THE SINGU- 
LAR AND THEN ACROSS THE PLURAL. 


AS 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Demonstrative adjectives do not have vocative forms. 

2. The -i- of huius in the genitive singular is consonantal and is pronounced like English y. 
Thus huius (hu-pus) is disyllabic. The -ui- of huic in the dative singular is a diphthong and is 
pronounced like English wi. Thus huic (svik) is monosyllabic. 

3. The letter c that appears at the end of many of the forms of hic, haec, hoc is called a deictic 

(< Greek deiknami, point out) or demonstrative suffix. The hard sound of this suffix strengthens 
the demonstrative force ofthe adjective.* 

4. When forms of hic, baec, hoc appear in the singular, the English translation “this” should be 
used. Plural forms should be translated “these.” 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The declension of iste, ista, istud is almost identical with that of ipse, ipsa, ipsum, except that 
the neuter singular nominative and accusative forms end in -ud (see $46). This neuter ending, 
though less common than -um, is not unique to this word. 
2. The dative singular ending -Tis identical with the dative singular ending of the third declension, 


4. The full suffix form is «e, which appears frequently in the early comic writers Plautus and Terence (e.g. 
huiusce for huius, hisce for his). 
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3. Many endings of iste, ista, istud are familiar from first-second-declension adjectives. All the 
endings of the plural forms are identical with the plural endings of first-second-declension ad- 
jectives. 

4. When forms of iste, ista, istud appear in the singular, the English translation "that (of yours)" 
should be used, Plural forms should be translated “those (of yours).” 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The declension of ille, illa, illud is identical with that of iste, ista, istud. Thus all the observa- 
tions made for the forms of iste apply to ille as well. 

2. When forms of ille, illa, illud appear in the singular, the English translation “that” should be 
used. Plural forms should be translated "those." 


When hic, iste, and ille are used as adjectives, they most often precede and always 


RUSHERS Gas GK 
When the demonstrative adjectives stand alone as substantives, they are referred 
to as demonstrative pronouns. Demonsirative pronouns are translated with the ad- 
dition of the English words “man,” “woman,” “thing” (sing.) or “men,” “women,” 
“things” (pl.), depending on the gender and number of the ending of the pronoun. 
For example: 


pu 


Special Uses of the Demonstrative Adjectives/Pronouns 


Hic, most frequently in the neuter forms, may point to either what has preceded or 


what is to follow. For example: 


E 
344 
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Ille, most frequently in the neuter forms, also may point to either what has preceded 
or what is to follow, What is to follow is often a direct quotation. 

llle may also be used to point to what is celebrated or notorious. When ille has 
this meaning, it is often placed after the noun it modifies. For example: 


TATER mec 


SER 


When hic and ille are used together to refer to two elements previously mentioned, 


This meaning arose from its 
use in addressing opponents in legal or political contexts. 


"V DRILL 76 MAY NOW BE DONE, 


$77. Deponent Verbs 


Certain Latin verbs are called deponent verbs because they appear to have “put aside" 
or "put down" (dē- + pono) their active forms? These verbs may belong to any of the 
four conjugations, but all deponent verbs have passive forms only and active meanings 
only.5 Deponent verbs are easily identified by their principal parts. Each has only 
three principal parts. For example: 


5. Deponent verbs and their forms are actually derived from a shird voice (in addition to active and passive) 
called the middle voice. PIE had only an active and a middle voice and no passive voice. Subjects of verbs in both the 
active and the middle performed the action of the verb, and verbs in both the active and the middle could take direct 
objects. Wben the passive voice developed, many of its forms were derived from the middle voice. The only remnant 
of the middle voice in Latin is the existence of deponent verbs, verbs with passive forms but active meanings. 

6. For the only exceptions to this rule see $94. 

7. Deponent verbs of the first conjugation have principal parts that follow the pattern of cónor, cénari, conatus 
sum. Deponent verbs whose second and third principal parts end in -ari, -Ātus sum are identified in vocabulary lists 
by either the notation (1-tr.) for transitive verbs or (1-intr.) for intransitive verbs. No other principal parts are listed 
for these verbs, However, when learning verbs of this conjugation, ALWAYS WRITE OUT AND/OR SAY ALL THREE PRIN- 
CIPAL PARTS. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
1. Each principal part of these verbs is in form the passive equivalent of each of the first three 
principal parts of a nondeponent verb. The jirst principal part is the first person singular pres- 
ent indicative passive; the second principal part is the present passive infinitive; and the third 
principal part is the first person singular (masc.) perfect passive indicative. Deponent verbs lack 
active forms. 

2. fust as for nondeponent verbs, the ending of the second principal part of every deponent verb 
(the present passive infinitive indicates the conjugation to which each belongs: -ārī = first con- 
jugation, -ērī = second conjugation, -1 third conjugation, and Ari = fourth conjugation, Re- 
member that third- and third i-stem-conjugation verbs form their present passive infinitives by 
dropping -ere from the present active infinitives and adding -i (see §31.) 

3. The third principal part of a deponent verb provides the perfect passive participle, which has 
an active meaning, For example: cónátus, -a, «um, “having tried"; seciitus, -a, -um, “having 
followed.” 


The conjugations of deponent verbs follow all the same rules of formation (in- 
cluding various regular changes in the present stem) that apply to nondeponent 
verbs. Thus there are no new forms to be learned for deponent verbs. The present 
stem for first-, second-, and fourth-conjugation deponent verbs may be found by 
dropping -rt from the second principal part. For the third conjugation, it is useful to 
imagine a present active infinitive (e.g., *sequere, *morere) from which the present 
ster may be found by dropping -re (e.g., seque-, more-). All deponent verbs form the 
imperfect subjunctive conjugation by adding regular passive endings to an imaginary pres- 
ent active infinitive with a lengthened final -e: 


agate 


In order to generate a synopsis of a deponent verb, follow the regular synopsis 
format, but enter all deponent verb forms on the passive side. Remember that the 
English meanings are active. Here is a model synopsis of morior in the third person 
plural masculine: 


ee 
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$78. Semideponent Verbs 


A few verbs in Latin are deponent in the perfect system only and therefore are called 
semideponent verbs, These verbs are easily identified by their principal parts. For 
example: 


auded, audēre, ausus sum dare 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The first two principal parts of semideponent verbs are active in form and meaning and are 
similar to the first two principal parts of nondeponent verbs. The entire present system, made 
with the stem from the second principal part, has active forms and active meanings. 


2. As is true for deponent verbs, the third principal part of semideponent verbs is passive in form 
(first person singular (maec.] perfect indicative passive) but active in meaning. Ausus sum, for 
example, means “I (masc.) dared,” “I (masc.) have dared.” 


To conjugate semideponent verbs in the present system, follow all the rules of 
formation that apply to regular, nondeponent verbs. In order to generate a synopsis 
of a semideponent verb, follow the regular synopsis format, but enter present sys- 
tem forms on the active side and perfect system forms on the passive side. Remem- 
ber that the English meanings of all forms are active, Here is a model synopsis of 
audeā in the third person singular feminine: 


8. Although passive forms could be made for the present system of semnideponent verbs, these forms do not 
appear in the Latin that survives. 
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= Dri 77—78 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$79. Accusative of Duration of Time 


When a noun in the accusative case with no preposition is used to express the amount 
of time during which the action of a verb occurs, it is called the Accusative of Duration 
of Time? It is translated "for " For example: 


X 


The syntax of the italicized word (annos) is Accusative of Duration of Time. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. Any word that expresses some idea of time, such as “day,” "night," "hour," etc., may be used 
as an Accusative of Duration of Time. 

2. In PIE and in early Latin the accusative case originally expressed an idea of extent that limited 
the action of the verb. The Accusative of Duration of Time is developed from this original idea 
of the accusative. 


When the Accusative of Duration of Time is used with a verb in the present 
tense, the present tense indicates an action that has been going on for some time and is 
still going on. This use of the present tense requires a special English translation. For 
example: 


9. Occasionally Latin uses the preposition per to strengthen the Accusative of Duration of Time. 


$80. Ablative of Time When 


When a noun in the ablative case without a preposition is used to express thz point in 
time when the action of a verb occurs, it is called the Ablative of Time When. It is 
translated “at____” or “on _______.” For example: 


The syntax of the italicized word (nocte) is Ablative of Time When. 


OBSERVATION 


The Ablative of Time When expresses a location in time and thus arises from the ablative’s abil- 
ity to express location (see $1). 


$81. Ablative of Time Within Which 


When a noun in the ablative case with no preposition is used to express the limited pe- 
riod of time within which the action of a verb occurs, it is called the Ablative of Time 
Within Which, itis translated “within _____” or “in ” For example: 


is 


The syntax of the italicized word (diēbus) is Ablative of Time Within Which. 


OBSERVATION 


The Ablative of Time Within Which expresses a location in time and thus arises from the abla- 
tive's ability to express location (see $1). 


a DRILL 79-81 May NOW BE DONE. 


10. The Ablative of Time When is also known as the Ablative of Time At Which. 
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Short Readings 


1. A slave's response after he has been ordered to hard labor 
vis haec quidem hercle est, et trahi et tradi simul. (PLaurvs, Caprivr 750) 


simul (adv.) at the same time 
traho, trahere, traxi, tractus draw, drag; pull 
trūdē, trüdere, trūsī, trūsus shove, push 


2. A fragment from the poet Ennius 
amicus certus in re incerta cernitur. (ENNIUS, TRAGOEDzAE FRAG. 351) 


cemē, cernere, crévi, cretus distinguish, determine, perceive 


3. Cato's famous advice about oratory 


Rem* tenē, verba sequentur. (Caro, DF RHFTORICĀ FRAG. 15) 
*rēs, here, subject matter, topic 


^. Cato summarizes the essence of farming. 
rës rüstica sic est: si unam rem sērē feceris, omnia opera sērē facies. 
(Caro, Di Acni Currüná 5) 


opus, operis n. work, task 

rüsticus, -a, -um of or belonging to the country or a farm, rustic; rës rüstica, agriculture 
sērē (adv.) late, tardily: too late 

Ūnus, -a, um one 


5. A fragment from the tragic poet Accius 
sapiraus animē, fruimur anima: sine animē anima est debilis. 
(Accius, TRAGOEDIAE FRAG. 296) 


debilis, dēbile weak, feeble 
fruor, frui, früctus sum enjoy, delight in (+ abl.) 
sapio, sapere, sapit or sapivi, —— be intelligent, show good sense 


G. While prosecuting Verres, Cicero accepts some limitations. 
né difficilia optemus. (Cicero, In Verrem H 4.15) 


7. Cicero asks rhetorically about how one ought to respond to divine portents. 
. +. Vox ipsa deorum immortalium nón mentis omnium permovēbit? 
(Cicero, Dé Haruseicum RESPONSIS 62) 


immortalis, immortale immortal 
permoveē (per- + moved) thoroughly move or stir 
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8. Near the end of Cicero's dialogue De Amicitia, Laelius recalls his recently deceased friend, 
Scipio Aemilianus. 


mihi quidem Scipio, quamquam est subito éreptus, vivit tamen semperque vivet; 
virtütem enim amavi illtus viri. (Cickro, Dz AMĪCITIĀ 102) 

ēripiē, eripere, ēripuī, éreptus tear away, snatch away 

Scīpiē, Scipionis m. (P.) Scipio (Africanus Aemilianus) (consul 147, 134) 

subito (adv.) suddenly 

9. The province of Gaul does not recognize Antony as consul. Therefore, Antony is not consul. 
omnes enim in cónsulis iüre et imperiē dēbent esse provinciae: 
(Cicero, PrrcīPpīcs TV 9) 


10. Cicero describes to the senate the fearful state of affairs in Rome after Julius Caesar's assas- 


sination. 
armorum oflicīnās in urbe vidētis; milités cum gladiis sequuntur consulem; 
praesidio sunt specie consuli, rē et veritate ndbis; . . . (Crcero, PHuzrppics VII 4) 


officina, officinae f. workshop. 

praesidium, praesidiī n. guard, garrison 

veritas, veritatis f. truth 

11. In January 49 Cicero replies to his friend Atticus's attempt to encourage him about Pom- 
pey's state of readiness for war with Julius Caesar. 
erat enim ars difficilis récté rem püblicam regere. sed iam iamque omnia sciémus 
et scribémus ad tē statin. (Cicero, Ap Arricum VIL25.1) 

jam (adv.) now; iam iamque, any time now 

récté (adv.) rightly, correctly 


scid, scire, scīvi or scii, scitus know 
statim (adv.) immediately 


12. In 45 Cicero writes to his friend Fabius Gallus. The letter begins with Cicero's praise of his 
friend for his labors. This continuation is an example of the brevity and wit of Cicero's style 
in his letters. 


amo igitur voluntatem. sed pauca de rē. Cipius olim: "non omnibus dormiā.” sic 
ego nón omnibus, mi Galle, servio. (Cicero, Ap FAMILIARES VIL.24.1) 


Cipius, Cipii m. Cipius Olim (adv.) once, formerly 

dormiē, dormire, dormivi or dormii, dormitum ^ — servio, servire, servivi or servii, servitum 
sleep, be asleep be a slave (+ dat) 

Gallus, Gallt m. Gallus voluntàs, voluntatis f. will, intention 


igitur (postpositive conj.) therefore 


13. The historian begins a comparison between those who make history and those who write it. 
pulchrum est bene facere rei püblicae, etiam bene dicere haud absurdum est. 
(SaLLUST, BELLUM CATIHNAE 3) 

absurdus, -a, -um discordant; inappropriate 

haud (adv.) not at all, by no means 

14. Vergil and Gallus come to realize that there is no escape from unhappiness in love. 
omnia vincit Amor: et nós cédamus Amori. (Verait, Ecrocuzs X.69) 
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15. Having detected a storm on the sea's surface, Neptune emerges and scolds the winds, 
jam caelum terramque meó sine nūmine, venti, 
miscere et tantas audétis tollere móles? (VERGIL, AENEID L133-34) 


jam (adv.) now. tantus, -a, -um so much, so great 
misced, miscére, miscui, mixtus mix, stir up tolls, tollere, sustuli, sublatus lift, raise 
mēles, molis, -ium f mass, bulk, pile ventus, venti m. wind 


nümen, nūminis n. divine power, divinity, divine 
spirit, numen 


16. Aenezs speaks to Dido and concludes the defense of his departure from Carthage. 
desine meque tuis incendere téque querelis; 
Italiam nón sponte sequor. (VERGIL, AENEID IV.360—61) 


désind, dēsinere, désir or dēsīvī, dēsitum stop, cease (+ inf. 

incendo, incendere, incendi, incénsus set on fire, (cause to) burn; inflame, provoke 
queréla, querelae f. lament, complaint 

*spóns, *spontis f. (one's own) will 


17. Dido speaks before committing suicide. 


...mori&mur inultae, 
sed morimur. . . . (Verctt, AENEID 1V.659. 60) 


inultus, -a, -um unavenged 


18. King Evander welcomes Aeneas and, after boasting that Hercules has been a guest in his 
humble home, issues a challenge. 


audē, hospes, contemnere opes et tē quoque dignum 
finge deo, rebusque veni nón asper egēnīs. (Vzxcir, Azwzzp VIIL364—65) 


asper, aspera, asperum harsh, fierce, pitiless fing, fingere, finxi, fictus form, fashion, make; 
contemnē, contemnere, coniempsī, contemptus imagine 

regard with contempt, scorn, disregard hospes, hospitis m. guest, visitor, stranger 
dignus, -a, -um worthy (of) (+ abl.) ops, opis f. power, ability, might, effort; in pl., 
egenus, -a, «um needy, destitute power, resources, wealth 


19. Mezentius gloats as he kills an opponent. 
nunc morere. ast dē mē divum* pater atque hominum rex 
viderit. (VERGIL AENEID X.743-44) 


*dīvum = divorum 
ast (conj.) but 


20. Turnus responds bravely to Aeneas’s taunts. 
...nón mē tua fervida terrent 
dicta, ferox: di mē terrent et Iuppiter hostis. (Vergil, Azwzrp X11.894- 95) 


ferāx, ferücis fierce, savage: high-spirited, defiant 
fervidus, -a, -um seething, burning; passionate, furious 
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21. At the end of a satire in which the poet's slave Davus has been attacking his master with 
words and finally with a stone, Davus ends his attack, 


aut īnsānit homē aut versüs facit. (Homacz, SERMONES IL.7.117) 


insania, īnsānīre, īnsānīvī or īnsāniī, īnsānītum be mad, be crazy 
versus, versüs m. verse (of poetry) 


22. After rejecting a well-dressed, mean-spirited friend, the poet speaks approvingly of a man 
whose appearance might seem more provincial and laughable. 


...atingenium ingens 
incultē latet hdc sub corpore. . . . (Horace, SERMONĒS L3.33—34) 


at (conj. but 
lates, latēre, latui, — hide, lie hidden, be concealed 
incultus, «a, «um uncouth, rough, uncultivated 


23. "The poet identifies one difficulty in trying to write poetry correctly. 
in vitium dücit culpae fuga sī caret arte. (Horace, Ars PoFrica 31) 
culpa, culpae f: guilt, blame; fault 


vitium, vitii n. vice, fault 


24. The poet describes how he won Cynthia. 
hanc ego nón aurē, nón Indis flectere conchis, 
sed potuī blandi carminis obsequio. (Properrius 1.83.39—40) 


blandus, -a, -um charming, ingratiating, seductive 
concha, conchae f. sea-shell, conch; pearl 

flecto, flectere, flexi, flexus bend; soften, influence 
Indus, -a, -um of or belonging to India, Indian 
obsequium, obsequi ». assiduous attention 


25. The poet explains the source of inspiration for his poems. 
nón haec Calliope, non haec mihi cantat Apollo. 
ingenium nóbis ipsa puella facit. (PRoreRrīvs 11.1.3—4) 


Calliope, Calliopēs f. Calliope, Muse of epic poetry 
canto (14r.) sing; compose 


26. The poet addresses this remark to Cynthia. 
omnia si dederis oscula, pauca dabis. (Propertius 11.15.50) 
ēsculum, ēsculī n. kiss 


27. Odysseus attacks Ajax, his rival for Achilles' arms. 
fortis ubi est Aiāx? ubi sunt ingentia magni 
Verba viri? . . . (Ovip, MsramokPHūsēs X111.340—41) 
Aláx, Aiācīs m. Ajax, son of Telamon, one of the Greek leaders at Troy 
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28. Coriolanus's mother, Veturia, reviles her son, an exiled Rornan general about to attack Rome, 
ergo ego nisi peperissem, Róma nón oppugnātētur; nisi filium haberem, libera in 
libera patria mortua essem. (Livy, Ap Urse CoxbiTā 1140.8) 


ergó (adv.) therefore 
oppugné (1-tr.) attack 
parið, parere, peperī, partus give birth (to), bear (of a mother) 


29. The historian makes a comparison between a citizen of Rome and one of the southern. 
Italian city of Tarentum. 


nón animo, nón armis, nón arte belli, nón vigore ac viribus corporis par Romano 
Tarentinus erat... (Livy, As Ugre Coxpirā XXVIL16.1) 


par, paris equal 
Tarentinus, -a, -um of er connected with Tarentum, a town in southern Italy; Tarentine 
vigor, vigoris m. liveliness, activity, vigor 


30. Arguing with her slave, Clytaemnestra explains her own cure for anger. 
et ferrum et ignis saepe medicinae loco est. (SENECA THE YOUNGER, AGAMEMNON 152) 


ignis, ignis, ium f. fire 
medicina, medicinae f. medicine; treatment, cure 


31. Eurybates describes the feelings of the Greeks as they look back upon Troy after setting sail 
for home. 


iuvat vidére nüda Troiae litora, 


iuvat relicti sūla Sīgēī loca. (SENECA THE YOUNGER, AGAMEMNON 435—36) 


iuvē, iuvāre, tūvi, iūtus help, assist, aid; give pleasure, delight 
Titus, litoris n. shore, beach. 

nüdus, -a, -um naked, nude; bare, deserted 

Sigéum, Sīgčī x. Sigeum, a town and promontory near Troy 
sólus, -a, -um alone, only; lonely, deserted 


32. Furybates reports the shouts of the Greeks as a storm overwhelms their ships during the 
homeward voyage from Troy. 


nil nóbile ausós pontus atque undae ferent?* 
ignāva fortēs fata consüment viros? (SENECA THE YOUNGER, AGAMEMNON 517-18) 


"fer, here, carry away, carry off nēbilis, ndbile noble 
cēnsūmē, cónsümere, cēnsūmpsī, cāūsūmptus pontus, pontī m. sea 
destroy, cause the death of unda, undae f wave, water 


ignavus, -a, -um lazy, sluggish; cowardly; ignoble 


33. The poet compares Cicero to Octavian, who took the title pater patriae. 
...Sed Roma parentem, 
Roma patrem patriae Cicerónem libera dixit.* (Juvenat, Sarvgag VIIL244) 


*dīcē, here, call 
Pārēns, parentis, um m. or f. parent 
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Longer Readings 


1. Ennius, Annālēs 137-42 


After the death of Aeneas, his daughter Ilia (later the mother of Romulus and Remus) re- 
lates to her sister a frightening dream. 


vīrēs vitaque corpus meum nunc dēserit omne. 

nam mé visus homē pulcher per amoena salicta 

et rips raptare locosque novós. ita sola 

postilla, germāna soror, errare vidēbar +0. 
tardaque vestīgāre et quaerere tē neque posse 

corde capessere; semita nülla pedem stabilibat. 


amoenus, -a, -um pleasing, beautiful quaeró, quaerere, quaesil or quaesivi, quaesitus 
capessā, capessere, capessiī or capessivi, search for, seek 
capessitus take hold of, grasp raptē (1-tr.) carry away by force 
cor, cordis n. heart; mind ripa, ripae f. (river) bank 
déseré, deserere, déserui, désertus abandon, salictum, salictī n. willow bed 
desert, forsake sémita, sémitae f. path, track 
germānus, -a, -um having the same father and sēlus, -a, -um alone 
mother, full; true, real stabili, stabilire, stabilivi, stabilitus make steady, 
nüllus, -a, um not any, no make sure; stabilībat = stabili&bat 
pés, pedis m. foot tardus, -a, «um slow 
postilla (adv.j afterward vestīgā (1-tr.j track down, try to find 


Quintus Ennius (239—169 B.c.F.) is the most prominent writer of archaic Latin literature. He was born near Brun- 
disium in southern Italy and was a native speaker of Oscan. He was called the man of three hearts because he spoke 
Oscan, Latin, and Greek. His epic poem Annales (Annals) is the first Latin epic poem written in dactylic hexameter, 
the meter of Greek epic. It related all of Roman history in eighteen books, and several hundred fragments of it have 
survived. In the Annül?s, Ennius attempted with considerable success to incorporate many elements of Greek liter- 
ary style into his work, and his pioneering efforts influenced ztany later Latin poets, including Vergil. 


2. Ennius, Annales IX.309, sēd. inc., frag. 459 


These two fragments are cited by later authors as examples of the poet’s experimentation 
with alliteration. 


Africa terribili tremit horrida terra tumultü . . . 


at tuba terribili sonitū "taratantara" dixit... 


Áfricus, -a, «um African tremo, tremere, tremui, —— tremble, quiver, 
at (conj.) but quake 

horridus, -a, -um rough, wild; horrible tuba, tubae £ horn, trumpet 

sonitus, sonitüs m. sound, noise tumultus, tumultüs m. commotion, uproar 


terribilis, terribile terrifying, frightening 
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3. L. Afranius, Togātae frag. 298-99 


Aulus Gellius cites these two lines from one of Afranius's togātae, the Sella ([Magistrate's] 
Chair), in which Wisdom gives her genealogy. 


ūsus mē genuit, mater peperit memoria. 
"Sophiam" vocant mē Grai, vēs "Sapientiam." 


gignó, gignere. genui, genitus create, 
beget (of a father) 
Grai, Graiórum m. pl. (the) Greeks 


parió, parere, peperi, partus give birth to, bear 
(of a mother) 
Sophia, Sophiae f. wisdom (in Greek) 


memoria, memoríae f. memory sus, üsüs m. use, experience 


Lūcius Afrānius was a second-century B.C.E. writer of fabulae togatae (toga-clad stories), comic stories on Roman. 
themes performed in Roman dress. Togatae developed in the course ofthe second century and became increasingly 
popular in the first century B.C.E. 


4. Cicero, Prē Archiā 16 


Cicero compares literary pursuits to other forms of relaxation. 


nam céterae neque temporum sunt neque aetātum omnium neque locórum; at haec 
studia adulescentiam acuunt, senectūtem oblectant, secundās rēs ornant, adversis 
perfugium ac sēlācium praebent, delectant domi, nón impediunt foris, pernoctant 
ndbiscum, peregrinantur, rüsticantur. 


acub, acuere, acuī, acūtus sharpen, stimulate 

aduléscentia, adulescentiae f. youth, adolescence 

adversus, -a, -um opposite, hostile, adverse 

aetās, aetātis f age; time 

at (conj.) but 

cēlerus, -a, -um rest (of), remaining part (of), 
the) other; cēterae = fem. nom. pl. (sc. forms 
of relaxation) 

dēlectā (1-tr.) delight, please, charm 

foris (adv.) out of doors; abroad 

impedio, impedire, impedivi or impedit, 
impeditus obstruct, hinder, impede 


oblectē (1-tr.) delight, amuse 

émié (1-tr.) adom, decorate; enhance 

peregrinor (1-tr.) travel abroad 

perfugium, perfugii n. place of refuge, shelter, 
sanctuary 

pemoctó (L-itr.) spend the night 

praebeē, praebere, praebuī, praebitus furnish, 
provide 

rūsticor, rūsticārī, —— stay in the country 

secundus, -a, «um favorable 

senectüs, senectūtis f. old age 

solacium, solicit n. comfort, solace, relief 


In 82 1.c7., the year immediately after his consulship, Cicero successfully defended with his Prā Archia (On Behalf 
of Archias) the citizenship of A. Licinius Archias, a Greek poet and teacher who had been granted citizenship many 
years carlter. The structure and the subject matter of the speech are unusual because Cicero took the opportunity pre- 
sented by the case to make an impassioned plea on behalf of the importance of poetry and the liberal arts in general. 
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5. Cicero, Tusculánae Disputātiānēs 1.34 


Cicero quotes Ennius’s epitaph, which may have been written by the poet himself. It was 
placed beneath a statue of the poet at the tomb of the Scipios, 


Aspicite, 6 civés, senis Enni imagini’ formam. 
hic vestrum* panxit maxima facta patrum. 


"vestrum = vestrórum. imāgē, imaginis f. image, likeness; imagini’ = 
aspició, aspicere, aspexi, aspectus look toward, imaginis 
look at; behold maximus, -a, um biggest, greatest, very great 
Ennius, Ennii m. Ennius; the final 4 of Enni pangà, pangere, pānxī or pepigī, páctus fix, 
here scans short. fasten; compose, record 
forma, formae f. shape, form; appearance senex, senis old 


The Tusculánae Disputātiānēs (Tusculan Disputations) takes its narne frorn Cicero's villa in Tusculum, a town in cen- 
tral Italy, The Tusculan Disputations is an ethical treatise on five themes, the first of which is death. One book is de- 
voted to each theme. Dedicated to Cicero's colleague and friend Brutus, this work was among the most admired of 
Cicero's throughout the Middle Ages. 


6. Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 20 
Ata secret meeting Catiline begins an address to his fellow conspirators. 
Ni virtüs fidesque vostra spectata mihi* foret, néquiquam opportūna rēs cecidisset; 
spēs magna, dominatio in manibus früstra fuissent, neque ego per ignaviam aut vana 
ingenia incerta pro certis captārem. 


*mihi, here, Dative of Agent, by me ni = nisi 

cada, cadere, cecidi, cāsūrus fall; occur opportünus, -a, -um favorable, advantageous 

captē (1-tr.) try to capture, seek after spectd (1-tr.) look at, observe; examine, prove; 

dominātiē, dóminátiónis f. absolute rule, spectáta . . . foret = spectila . . . esset 
domínion spés, spel f. hope 

frūstrā (adv.) in vain vānus, -a, -um empty, illusory; unreliable; useless 

ignavia, ignzviae f. idleness; cowardice Vostra = vestra 


n&quiquam (adv.) to no avail, in vain 


Gaius Sallustius Crispus (86—35 2.c.r.) became prominent in Roman politics as a young man but was forced out of 
political life because of accusations of provincial misgovernment and extortion. But Sallust is far better known as 2 
historian. He wrote short monographs rather than long historical works, and his style is marked by a studied re- 
sponse to the flowing style of Cicero and by much imitation of the earlier Cato. His compressed, rapid, and anti- 
thetical style became a model for later historians, particularly Tacitus. 

The Bellum Catilinae is a monograph on the conspiracy led by Catiline in 63 B.c.E., the year of Cicero's consulship. 
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7. Vergil, Aeneid 1.200 -203 
After the Trojan fleet has endured a storm at sea, Aeneas addresses the dispirited survivors, 
vos et Scyllaeam rabiem penitusque sonantis 
accestis* scopulos, vos et Cyclopia saxa 
experti: revocate animós maestumque timorem 
mittite; forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit. 


*accestis = accessistis rabiés, *rabiēī f ferocity, savageness 

Imittē, here, set aside, dismiss revocū (re- + vocó) (1-tr.) summon back; recall; 

Cyclopius, -a, -um of or belonging to the Cyclopes renew 

forsan (adv.) perhaps Saxum, saxi n. rock, stone 

iuvē, iuvare, iüvi, iütus help, assist, aid; give scopulus, scopuli m. projecting rock, boulder, 
pleasure, delight crag 

maestus, -a, -um sad, mournful, gloomy, grim Scyllaeus, -a, -um of or belonging to the 

Slim (adv.) once, formerly; one day, at some time monster Scylla; Scyllaean 

penitus (adv.) (from) within, deeply sonans, sonantis full of sound, noisy; resounding 


Publius Vergilius Marē (70—19 s.c.E) was born near Mantua in northern Italy. By the time of his death his reputa- 
tion as the greatest Rornan poet was already established. In Vergil the Latin poetry of the Golden Age reaches its 
height. Each of his three works, the Edogues, the Georgics, and the Aeneid, is the masterwork of its genre. Vergil's po- 
etry is indebted to both the Greek and Roman literary traditions, but although the poet drew freely on his predeces- 
sors—in particular, Homer, Hesiod, Theocritus, Ennius, Lucretius, and Catullus—Vergil produced a series of works 
that demonstrate the poet's mastery of poetic technique and the depth of his insight into the whole Roman world. 
The study of Vergil hecame a staple of Roman education, and as a result his vocabulary, his syntax, and his com- 
mand of the dactylic hexameter are echoed in all later Roman writers. 

The Acneid, Vergil's most well-known work and the most famous work of Latin literature, is an epic poem 
written in dactylic hexameters and arranged in twelve books. It traces the travels and development of the Trojan hero 
Aeneas as he makes his way from his fallen homeland to Italy, where he is to found a new Troy in the form of Rome. 
Vergil may well have been encouraged by Maecenas and Augustus to write a Roman epic that could rival Homer's 
Iliad and Odyssey. In this poem Vergil creates a new kind of Roman hero, whose greatest virtue, pietās (devotion to 
duty), is secured at a high price, In retelling the legendary foundation of Rome, Vergil appears to weave together 
both a positive and negative interpretation of the Roman empire and its virtues: while praising the greatness of 
Rome, the Aeneid also questions the cost of that greatness. 
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8. Vergil, Aeneid 1.2634. 


Aeneas describes how the Trojans venture out of their city when they believe that the Greeks 
have departed. 


ergē omnis long solvit sē Teucria lūctū; 
panduntur portae, iuvat ire et Dorica castra 
désertosque vidére locēs litusque relictum: 


hic Dolopum manus, hic saevus tendebat Achilles; 
classibus hic locus, hic acie certāre solebant. 30 


pats stupet innuptae dūnum exitiāle Minervae 
et mélem mirantur equi; primusque Thymoetés 


dūcī intra mürós hortātur et arce locari, 
sive dolo seu iam Troiae sic fāta ferēbant. 


Achilles, Achillis m. Achilles 

arx, arcis f. tower, citadel 

castra, castrorum 7. pi. (military) encampment, 
camp 

certo (1-intr.) struggle, contend, strive 

assis, classis, -ium f. fleet; in pl, ships 

dēserē, deserere, dēseruī, desertus abandon, 
desert, forsake 

dolus, doli m. deceit, trick, cunning 

Dolopes, Dolopum m. pl. (the) Dolopes, a Greek 
people from Thessaly 

Dóricus, -a, -um Doric, Greek 

equus, equi m. horse 

ergo (adv.) therefore 

exitiālis, exitiāle fatal, deadly 

hic (adv.) here 

hortor (1-tr.) urge, encourage, exhort 

iam (adv.) already 

innuptus, -a, «um unmartied, maiden 

intra (prep. + acc.) within 

iuvē, iuvare, iüvi, iütus help, assist, aid; 
give pleasure, delight 

litus, litoris n. shore, beach 


locó (1-tr.) place 

longus, -a, «um long; long-standing 

Jüctus, lūctūs m. mourning 

miror (1-lr.) admire, marvel at 

mēlēs, mólis, -tum f. mass; bulk 

mūrus, mūrī m. wall 

pando, pandere, ——, pānsus or passus 
spread out, open. 

porta, portae f. gate 

primus, «a, um first 

saevus, -a,-um cruel, savage 

sive or seu (conj.) or if 
sive (seu) . . . sive (seu) ... whether... or if... 

soled, solere, solitus sum be accustomed 

solvē, solvere, solvi, solütus loosen; free, release 

stupeo, stupēre, stupui, — be stunned (at), 

be speechless (at) 

tendo, tendere, tetendi, tentus or tēnsus 
stretch out, extend; strain, exert oneself. 

Teucria, Teucriae f land of the Teucri, Troy 

Thymoetčs, *Thymoetis m. Thymoetes, son of 
Laomedon, brother of Priam 
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9. Vergil, Aeneid 11.290-94 


As the Greeks overrun Troy, the ghost of Hector warns Aeneas. 


hostis habet müros; ruit alto à culmine Troia. 250 
sat patriae Priamóque datum: si Pergama dextra 
défendi possent, etiarn hac defensa fuissent. 
sacra sudsque tibī* commendat Troia Penātīs; 
hós cape fatorum comites, his moenia quaere . . . 
*The final -i of tibi here scans long. 


Penátium m. pl. Penates, guardian 


comes, comitis m. or f. companion, comrade deities of a household or country 
commends (1-tz.) entrust (for preservation), Pergama, Pergamórum n. pl. Pergama, citadel 
give in trust of Troy 
culmen, culminis n. summit, peak quaeró, quaerere, guaesiī or quaesivi, quaesitus. 
defends, defendere, defendi, dēfēnsus protect, search for, seek 
defend; defensa fuissent = defensa essent ruē, ruere, rui, rutūrus rush; fall (with violence) 
dexter, dextra, dextrum right; as fem. subst. Sacer, sacra, sacrum sacred 
(sc. manus), right hand sat (indeclinable subst.) enough 


mürus, müri m. wall 


10. Vergil, Aeneid 11.324- 27 
The Trojan Panthus speaks to Aeneas as Troy falls. 
venit summa diés et inéluctabile tempus 
Dardaniae. fuimus Troes, fuit Ilium et ingens 
gloria Teucrorum; ferus omnia Iuppiter Argos 


trānstulit;... 

Argi, Argórum m. pl. Argos, Greek city, home of summus, +4, -um highest; final, last 

Agamemnon Teucri, Teucrorum m. pl. descendants of Teucer, 
Dardania, Dardaníae f. Dardania, city in the Teucrians, Trojans 

Troad used poetically for Troy transfers (trins- + ferd), trānsferre, trānstulī, 
ferus, -a, -um wild, uncultivated; fierce, ferocious; trānslātus carry across, transfer 

cruel Tras, Trdis m. Trojan (man); Tres = masc. 
inēluctābilis, inēluctābile that cannot be fought, pl. nom. 


inescapable 
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11. Vergil, Aeneid 1V.376—81 


An enraged and sarcastic Dido addresses Aeneas after she hears him claim that the gods 


have ordered him to leave her realm. 


(heu furiis incensa feror!): nunc augur Apollo, 

nunc Lyciae sortés, nunc et love missus ab ipso 

interpres divum* fert horrida iussa per auras. 

scilicet is superis labor est, ea cüra guiētūs 

sollicitat. neque tē tened neque dicta refello: 380 
i, sequere Italiam ventis, pete regna per undas. 


*divum ~ divorum 

augur, auguris m. prophet, augur 

aura, aurae f. breeze 

furiae, furiarur f. pl. madness, mad desire, 
frenzy; (the) furies 

horridus, -a, -um rough, wild; horrible, dreadful 

incendē, incendere, incendi, incensus set on fire, 
(cause to) burn; inflame, provoke 

interpres, interpretis m, or f. go-between, agent; 
interpreter 

iussum, iussi n. order, command 

labor, laboris m, work, labor 


12. Vergil, Aeneid VI.126-29 


Lycius, -a, -um Lycian, of Lycia 

qui&tus, -a, -um calm, serene 

refellé, refellere, refelli, contradict, refute 

xégnum, régni x, kingdom, realm 

scilicet (adv.) often used ironically, of course, 
no doubt, obviously 

sollicito (1-tr.) disturb, trouble, agitate 

sors, sortis, -tum f. lot, partion; oracle 

superi, superórum m. pl. gods above 

unda, undae f wave, water 

ventus, venti m. wind 


"The Cumaean Sibyl, an Italian prophetess, responds to Aeneas's request for help in jour- 


neying to the underworld. 


Trds Anchīsiadē, facilis descensus Averno 


(noctis atque diés patet ātrī ianua Ditis): 


sed revocare gradum superasque ēvādere ad aurās, 


hoc opus, hic labor est... 


Anchisiadés, Anchisiadae m. son of Anchises; 
Anchīsiadē = voc. sing. 

äter, ātra, atrum black, dark 

aura, aurae f. breeze 

Avernus, Averni m. (lake) Avernus, entrance to 
the 

désci 


m. descent 
yāsus go out, escape 
Bradus, gradūs mt. step, pace 


iānua, iāmuae f. door 

labor, labris m. work, labor 

opus, operis n. work, task 

pated, patere, patuī, lie open 

1evocb (re- + voco) (1-tr.) summon back, recall; 
take back 

superus, -a, -um upper 

Trēs, Tróis m. Trojan (man) 
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13. Horace, Sermones 1.9.57-60 


A pestering man from whom the poet cannot escape says that he intends to pursue a 
friendship with the poet’s patron, the wealthy Maecenas. 


müneribus servos corrumpam; non, hodie sī 
exclüsus fuero, dēsistam; tempora* quaeram, 
occurram in triviis, dēdūcam. nil sine magno 


vita labore dedit mortalibus. 
*tempus, here, opportunity labor, labóris m. work, labor; effort 
corrump6, corrumpere, corrūpī, corruptus mortalis, mortale mortal 
corrupt, bribe münus, müneris n. present, gift 
dēdūcē (dē- + dico) lead down; escort, occurró, occurrere, occurri, occursum run to 
accompany meet 
dēsistā, dēsistere, destiti, — cease, leave off guaerē, quaerere, quaesii or quaesivi, quaesitus 
exclūdā, exclüdere, exclūsī, exclūsus deny entry, search for, seek 
bar, exclude; exclüsus fuero = exclüsus erā trivium, triviī n. crossroads 
hodie (adv.) today 


Quintus Horātius Flaccus (65—8 n.c.e.) was born in Venusia in southern Italy, the son of a freedman. He was edu. 
cated in Rome and in Athens. In Athens he joined with Brutus, Julius Caesar's assassin, and followed him in 42 to 
the battle of Philippi, where Brutus was killed. Horace returned to Rome, became acquainted with Vergil (who was 
to become his closest friend), and eventually came under the patronage of Maecenas. Horace wrote poetry in a daz- 
zling variety of meters and tones. His works include satires, odes, and poetic epistles, in cach of which Horace out- 
does even Catullus in combining simplicity and sophistication. His mastery of Latin poetry written in Greek meter 
was never equaled (or even attempted) by another Roman writer. While his poems never attain the length of 
Vergilian epic, they cover an even wider variety of themes in addressing all aspects of public and private life. Like 
Vergil, whom Horace calls “half of my soul" (animae dimidium meae), Horace achieved legendary status within his 
own Lifetime. 

The Sermónés (Conversations, but usually referred to as Satires) are Horace's first published work. Two sepa- 
Tate books were published, the first in 35 and the second five years later. Written in dactylic liexameters. they are 
satiric sketches of a variety of human weaknesses. As the title Sermaxes implies, the poems are conversational in 
tone and ate marked by brevity, ellipsis, and brutal but clever frankness, 


14. Propertius 11.8.7- 12; 17—20 


"The poet comments on the nature of love affairs, 


omnia vertuntur: certe vertuntur amores: 

vinceris aut vincis, haec in amore rota est. 
magni saepe duces, magni cecidere tyranni, 

et Thēbae steterant altaque Troia fuit. 10 
mūnera quanta dedi vel qualia carmina fēcī! 

illa tamen numquam ferrea dixit, “amd.” 


cada, cadere, cecidi, casürus fall; die rota, rotae f. wheel 
dux, ducis m. leader st6, stare, stetī, statum stand; last 
ferreus, -a, -um made of iron; hard-hearted, Thēbae, Thebarum f. pi. Thebes 

unfeeling tyrannus, tyranni m. monarch; absolute ruler 
münus, müneris n. present, gift vel (conj.) or 
quilis, quale what sort of, what kind of yertd, vertere, verfi, versus turn; overturn; 
quantus, -a, -um how much, how great; what size change, reverse 
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Later the poet addresses himself bleakly. 
sic igitur prima moriēre aetate, Propertī? 

sed morere; interitü gaudeat illa tua! 


exagitet nostros Mānēs, sectetur et umbras, 
3nsultetque rogis, calcet et ossa mea! 


actas, aetátis f. age: life interitus, interitūs m. death, demise 
calcē (1-tr.) trample upon, tread upon Mānēs, Minium m. pl. Manes, spirits of the 
eragitē (1-tr.) arouse, disturb, persecute dead; shade (of a particular person) 
gauded, gaudére, gāvīsus sum rejoice (in). be os, ossis 7. bone 

glad, be pleased primus, -a, -um first; first (part of) 
igitur (postpositive conj.) therefore rogus, rogi m. funeral pyre; in pl., ashes 


"insulto (1-intr.) leap upon, jump, dance (+ dat.) sector (1-tr.) pursue, chase 


15. Ovid, Metamorphūsēs 1.1-4 
The proem to Ovid's epic poem 
Tn nova fert animus* mūtātās dicere! formas 
corpora—dī, coeptis (nam vos mūtāstis et illas) 
adspīrāte meīs primáque ab origine mundi 
ad mea perpetuum dēdūcite tempora carmen! 


*fert animus (my) mind proposes mundus, mundi m. universe, world 

īdīcē, here, tell of, describe miütà (1-tr.) change; mūtāstis = mūtāvistis 
adspīrā (1-intr.) breathe upon (+ dat.) origi. originis f. beginning, origin, birth 
coeptum, coepti n. beginning perpetuus, -a, -um continuous, without 
dédücó (dē- + dūcē) lead down; spin; compose interruption; perpetual, everlasting 


forma, formae f shape, form primus, -a, -um first 
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16. Livy, Ab Urbe Conditā XX11.39.11 


The historian records a speech by Fabius Maximus, one of the heroes of the second Punic 
war, to Aemilius Paulus (consul 216 s.c.R.), who is about to set off to meet Hannibal on 
Roman soil. Fabius summarizes his view of the strategic situation. Aemilius later dies in 
combat near the Italian town of Cannae. 


in Italia bellum gerimus, in sēde ac sold nostro; omnia circā plena civium ac so- 
ciūrum sunt; armis, viris, equis, commeatibus iuvant iuvābuntgue,--id iam fidei 
documentum in adversis rebus nostris dedérunt. . . -Harmibal contra in aliéna, in 
hostili est terrà inter omnia inimica infestaque, procul ab domo, ab patria; neque illi 
terrà neque mari est pax; nullae eum urbes accipiunt, nülla moenia; nibil usquam 
sul videt... 


adversus, a, -um opposite, hostile, adverse iam (adv.) already 
aliénus, -a, -um belonging to another; alien, infestus, -a, -um hostile, antagonistic 
strange iuvē, iuváte, iüvi, iūtus help, assist, aid 
circā (adv.) round about, on either side nüllus, -a, -um not any, no 
commeitus, commeātūs m. transport, convoy; pax, pacis f. peace 
in pl, supplies, provisions plēnus, «a, -um full 
contra (adv.) in opposition, in turn procul (adv.) at a distance, far 
documentum, documenti n. example; proof sēdēs, sedis, -ium f seat; home 
equus, equi m. horse solum, soli n. soil 
hostilis, hostile of or belonging to an enemy, usquam (adv.) anywhere 
hostile 


Titus Livius (59 s.c.&.— 17? c.z.) was born in Patavium in northern Italy, Little is known of his life other than that he 
did not take part in politics but was on good terms with Augustus. He is said to have encouraged Claudius, who later 
became emperor, to write history. 

Livy's work, Ab Urhe Condita (From the Founding of the City), a historical work written in 142 books, is one of 
the greatest of Roman literary achievements. Only one quarter of the work has survived, but the contents of almost 
all the lost books are known from summaries that date from the fourth century c.e. Livy traces Roman history from 
its mythical origins to his own day. Much of Livy's material, particularly in the early books, is based on traditional 
tales and legends whose historical accuracy cannot be established. Livy’s narrative style is marked by a significant 
amount of éramatic and emotional coloring, particularly in relation to iris efforts to illustrate and extol the Roman 
qualities of virtüs, dignitās (worthiness), and pietās (devotion to duty), Livy's mixed prose style shows the influence 
of both Cicero and Sallust as well as that of Vergil. 


17. Seneca the Younger, Hercules Furéns 1-4 
Juno begins the play by explaining her departure from the sky. 
Soror Tonantis (hoc enim sólum mihi 
nomen relictumst) semper alienum Iovem 
ac templa summī vidua dēseruī aetheris 
locumque caelē pulsa paelicibus dedi. 


aethér, aetheris m. aether or ether, the upper pello, pellere, pepulī, pulsus push, drive (off) 
region of the sky; heaven sdlus, -a, -um alone, only 

alienus, -a, -um belonging to another summus, -a, -um highest; top (of) 

dēserē, dēserere, déserul, desertus abandon, Tonins, Tonantis m. (the) Thunderer, god of 
desert, forsake thunder 

nómen, nóminis n. name viduus, -a, -um deprived, bereft, deserted 


paelex, paelicis f. concubine, mistress 
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18. Tacitus, D? Vità Agricolae 1 
The first sentence of Tacitus’s first work, a monograph on the life of his father-in-law, 
Agricola 
Clārērum virórum facta mórésque posteris tradere, antiquitus ūsitātum, né nostris 
quidem temporibus quamquam incüriosa suorum aetās omisit quotiens magna ali- 
qua ac nóbilis virtūs vicit ac supergressa est vitium parvis magnisque civitatibus 
commrüne, ignórantiam récti et invidiam. 

omittd (ob- mitto) disregard, pass over; fail, 


neglect 

antiquitus (adv.) from of old; long ago postes, posterórum m. pl. descendants; posterity 
comminmis, commiine common quotiéns (tel. adv.) as often as, whenever 
igndrantia, ignorantiae f. lack of knowledge, réctus, -a, «um straight; right; as neut. subst., right 

ignorance supergredior, supergredi, supergressus sum 
incüriósus, -a, -um not interested, not concerned pass beyond; exceed, surpass 

(+ gen.) ūsitātus, -a, -um commonly practiced, customary 
mēs, mdris m. custom: in pl., character vitium, vitii 4, vice, fault 


nobilis, nobile noble; remarkable 


Cornēlius Tacitus (55-118 c.s.) was born in northern Italy during Nero's principate and had a successfull public ca- 
Teer under a succession of emperors. Tacitus is best known for his historical works, which include three short mono- 
graphs and two longer works: the Historiae (Histories) and the Annālēs (Annals). In these last two works Tacitus's 
prose style reaches its most distinctive form, Tacitean point and antithesis owe much to the earlier historian Sallust, 
with whom Tacitus shares a penchant for archaisms, weighty abstract nouns, poetic language, and Greekisms. The 
intensity and compressed nature of Tacitus's style are unmatched in other Latin literature. 

The Agricola or Dé Visā Agricolae (About the Life of Agricola), the historian’s first work, is a short biography of 
the historian’s father-intaw, Julius Agricola, who conquered and governed Britain during the principate of Domitian 
(81-96 c.£.). The work contains information about the geography and native population of Britain and recounts the 
activities of the province’s governor. The son-in-law presents Agricola as an example of a virmous man living and 
serving under a repressive tyrant. The mixed style of the Agricola shows the influences of Cicero, Sallust, and Livy. 
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Introduction to Quantitative Meter 


The different meters of Latin poetry are all quantitative; that is, they are based on the 
alternation of long and short syllables according to particular patterns. The quantity 
of each syllable in a word is either long (- or short (~), terms (and marks) that indi. 
cate the quantity of time for which that syllable is to be held when the line is read. As 
with whole and half notes in music, one long syllable is equivalent to two short 
syllables. 

Each vowel or diphthong represents a new syllable. The quantity (long or short) 
of the vowel or diphthong determines the length of the syllable. A syllable is long if 
it contains: 


1. a long vowel or diphthong (long by nature) 
2. a short vowel followed by two or more consonants not necessarily in the same word 
(long by position)! 
Ifa syllable is not long, it is short. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The letter x counts as a double consonant. 
2, Short vowels before consonantal -i- count long? 
3. The consonant groups qu, gu, and su count as single consonants, 
4. A syllable containing a short vowel followed by two consonants, the first of which is a mute 
(p. ph, b, t, th, d, c, g) or the fricative f followed by a liquid (l, r) or a nasal (m, n) can be either 
short or long. 
5. The consonant h does not count toward making a syllable long by position. For example, in 
the phrase hostis habet the second syllable of hostis (-tis) is short. 


Dactylic Hexameter and Elegiac Couplet 

Many lines of Latin poetry are regularly divided into units called feet. Certain metri- 
cal systems employ the dactyl (< Greek dactylos, finger), a foot composed of one long 
syllable followed by two short syllables: - ~ ~. The dacty! can be replaced by a spondee, 
a foot composed of two long syliables: --. The meter of epic poetry (Homer's Iliad 
and Odyssey, Lucretius’s Dé Rerum Nātūrā, Vergil’s Aeneid, etc.) is called dactylic 
hexameter (« Greek hexametron, composed of six measures) because each line con- 
tains six dactylic feet, with substitutions of spondees for dactyls permitted. The fol- 
lowing scheme represents the dactylic hexameter line: 


1. See introduction, p. 8. 


2. When a single consonantal i is written after another vowel, it in fact represents two i's. For example, Troja 
= Troiia. The first i- combines with the preceding vowel to create a diphthong, while the second is pronounced con- 
sonantally. 


3. See Introduction, p. 7. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
1. The sixth (last) foot always consists of two syllables. The x marking the final syllable of the 
line is the symbol used for a syilable that may be either long or short. Such a syllable is called 
anceps (two-headed, two-fold; doubtful). 
2. In the first four feet of a dactylic hexameter line, a dactyl may be replaced by a spondee. In 
the metrical scheme above, this substitution is indicated by the long mark above the two short 
marks. The dactyl in the fifth foot is rarely replaced by a spondee, When a dactylic hexameter 
line contains a spondee in the fifth foot, the line is called a spondaic line. 


To scan a line of poetry is to mark all the syllables in the line with long and short 
marks. In scanning a line of poetry, 2 slash (| l ) is used to mark the divisions between 
the individual feet. For example: 


(heu furi, incensa feror): nunc | augur Al pollo 


es, mnc] et love l missus abl ipso 


OBSERVATION 
In order to scan any line cf Latin poetry, it is necessary to treat the line as one long word of 
many syllables. For example, in the first line, the final syllable of feror is long by position be- 
cause the -o- is followed by -r and n-. Compare the length of et in the second linc. 


The meter of Roman elegiac poetry is called the elegiac couplet. It is composed 
of one line of dactylic hexameter in alternation with one line called dactylic pen- 
tameter (five feet), one foot of which is split into two halves. Catullus, Propertius, 
Ovid, and Martial all wrote poetry in this meter. The following scheme represents 
the elegiac couplet: 


magnī |saepe dulces, magļnī ceciļdēre ty/ranni 
et "Thēfbae steteļrant | | altaque Irroia fui. 
OBSERVATIONS 
1. The dactylic pentameter line is in fact made up of two segments of two and a half feet each. 
Each half of the line is also called a hemiepes. The double line in the middle of the pentameter 
line marks what is called a caesura (see below) 
2. In the second half of the dactylic pentameter line no substitution of spondees for dactyls is 
regularly allowed. 
3, In the elegiac couplet the pentameter line is always indented under the hexameter line. 


Flision, Caesura, Diaeresis, and Hiatus 
Elision (< ēlīdē, eliminate, omit) is the full or partial suppression of a final syllable of a 
Word, It occurs in the scansion and reading of poetry under the following circumstances: 
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1. when a word ending in a vowel or diphthong is followed by a word beginning with 
a vowel or diphthong: 


[rene " ps [eque im] ponere | mürem 


(hae tibi el 


2. when a word ending in a vowel or diphthong is followed by a word beginning 
with h: 


nunc more]re. ast dē l mé di fram pater | atque homi [num rēx 


3. when a word ending in a vowel followed by -m is followed by a word beginning 
with a vowel, a diphthong, or h-: 
Dardaniļae, fuiļmus Trēļes. fuit | Titum et | ingens. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The symbol _ is used in scansion to mark the elision of a syllable. 
2. When elision occurs, the elided syllable either is not pronounced or is pronounced slightly 
and quickly so that the quality is heard but the quantity is lost. The elided syllable is ot 
scanned, 


When es or est follows a word ending in a vowel or ending in a vowel followed 
by -m, the initial e- may be dropped, and the rest of the word may be joined to the 
preceding word. This is called inverse elision or aphaeresis (« Greek aphairesis, tak- 
ing away). For example, mea est may be pronounced and written meast; relictum est 
may be pronounced and written relictumst, BE PREPARED TO RECOGNIZE INVERSE ELI- 
SION OR APHAERESIS WHEN IT APPEARS IN READINGS. 

A caesura (< caesüra, cutting) is an internal pause in a line of verse that occurs 
whenever a word ends within a foot. A double slash (//) is used to mark a caesura. For 
example: 


sat tp | deo sata cee bie] ati 


When a word ends with a long syllable within a foot, the caesura is called strong or 
masculine (e.g., after ducés and the second magni). When a word ends with a short 
syllable within a foot, the caesura is called weak or feminine (e.g., after saepe and ce- 
cidére}. There can be no caesura between two words that are elided. 

A principal caesura (often simply called the caesura) falls at a natural pause in 
the line, In many dactylic hexameter lines it occurs in the third foot and is strong. Also 
common is a principal caesura in the fourth foot, often balanced by another in the sec- 
ond. When scanning a line, it is common to mark only the principal caesura(e). For 
example: 

magni | saepe dufcés,|/ magļnī ceci |dēre 9 |rannī 


Dardani fae, ll fui [mus Trēļes, ll fuit | Ilium et | ingēns. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. The caesura in the first line occurs in the third foot and is strong. It corresponds to a sense 
pause as well. The second line has two caesurae, both strong, in the second and fourth feet, and. 
these pauses also reinforce sense. 


2. The caesura in the pentameter line of an elegiac couplet regularly falls after two and a half feet. 


A principal caesura may simply be a slight oral pause made by the reader of the line, 
but often this pause coincides with a pause in sense and aids the reader in under- 
standing the grammatical structure of the poetic sentence. In choosing a principal 
caesura (or principal caesurae) for a given line, one should favor a caesura that rein- 
forces the sense or grammatical structure of the line over a simple metrical pause. 

A diaeresis (< Greek diairesis, division) is also a pause within a line, but it occurs 
at the end of and not within a metrical foot. When the end of a word and the end ofa 
foot coincide, the resulting pause is called a diaeresis. A diaeresis is marked by a triple 
slash (| | h For example: 


quid site] aut qua if spe |f iniļmīcā in Ii genie mo 
When scanning a line, it is common to mark a diaeresis only if it is a true sense 
pause. In the line just scanned, only the diaeresis after struit would ordinarily be 
marked. 


A hiatus (< hiatus, gaping) occurs when conditions for elision exist but elision does 
not occur. For example: 


guid struit? fff ax qua | spa inif mica in | gente mofrätur 
A hiatus is marked by a wavy line (3). 
OBSERVATIONS 
1. Hiatus occurs between spē and inimica. 


2. Hiatus is rare in classical Latin poetry, but it most often occurs when the syllable not elided is 
an interjection (heu, à, etc.) or is at the principal caesura (as in the line above). 


laus and Accent 

Two different stresses may occur when certain kinds of Latin poetry are read out 
loud. Ictus is the metrical stress that occurs at the beginning of each foot. Accent is 
the spoken stress placed on each Latin word according to the rules of accentuation 
(see Introduction, pp. 7-8). Roman writers of dactylic hexameter poetry usually 
made ictus and accent coincide in the second half of the line, but there was often 
tension between these two stresses earlier in the line. For example (° marks ictus, 
"marks accent, and ^ marks the coincidence of ictus and accent): 


Bees ui. ] 2 fae 


Dardani fae, if fui Imus Trēļ es, fi | Tum st | ree 


Note that ictus and accent coincide only in the fifth and sixth feet. 
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General Guidelines for Reading Latin Poetry 


Romans did not read silently to themselves under any circumstances. All Latin 
poetry —indeed, all Latin literature—was written to be read out loud. Learning to 
read Latin poetry aloud with comparative ease will not only aid the aesthetic appre- 
ciation of that poetry but will also aid comprehension. The following guidelines wil, 
help develop good habits for reading out loud with facility: 


1. READ ALL PASSAGES OF POETRY ALOUD, SLOWLY AT FIRST, MAKE LONG SYLLABLES TWICE 
AS LONG AS SHORT SYLLABLES, 


2. Focus ON MAKING ELISIONS AND WORD ACCENT. Allow the meter to assert itself. Be. 
cause Roman poetry necessarily follows particular metrical pattems of longs and 
shorts, emphasizing the metrical pattern by stressing the ictus is usually unnec- 
essary. 


3. ALWAYS PAUSE SLIGHTLY AT THE PRINCIPAL CAESURA (OR CAESURAE). The caesural 
breaks wili help reinforce the meter and often will also clarify ambiguities of meaning. 


While the word order in poetry is sometimes similar to that of prose, more often 
the demands of meter, the importance of line composition, and the extreme econ- 
omy of poetic expression result in word orders that are somewhat different from 
those seen in prose. Certain observations about word order in dactylic hexameter 
and dactylic pentameter lines may be made: 


1. INDIVIDUAL WORDS ARE PLACED FOR MAXIMUM EFFECT AND EMPHASIS EVEN IF THEY 
STAND FAR APART FROM MODIFIERS. 


2. WORDS THAT ARE CLOSELY RELATED (SUBJECT AND VERB, NOUN AND ADJECTIVE, EIC.) 
ARE OFTEN PLACED AT EITHER END OF THE HEXAMETER LINE. 


3. A CAESURAL PAUSE WILL OFTEN SIGNAL THE END OF A PHRASE OR WORD GROUP, 


4. BOTH IN HEXAMETER AND PENTAMETER LINES, A WORD ENDING AT THE CAESURA 
OFTEN GOES WITH A WORD AT THE END OF THE LINE. 


F DniLL82 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


CHAPTER IX 


Vocabulary 


> ex(sjilium, ex(s]ilit n. exile, banishment 
> modus, modi m. measure; limit; rhythm, 
meter; manner, way 
> qué modo, in what manner, how 
oculus, oculi m. eye 


> lēx, lēgis f. law 
>» libertas, lībertātis f. freedom 
> pax, pācis f. peace; favor 


> metus, metūs m. fear, dread, anxiety 
spēs, sper f. hope 


qui, quae, quod (rel. pron.) who, which, 
that (§85) 

qui, quae, quod (interrog. adj.) what. 
which ... ($88) 

quis, quid (interrog. pron.) who, what ($87) 


» hartor (1-tr.) urge, encourage, exhort ($84) 
> impero (1-intr.) give an order, order, 
command (+ dat.) ($84. $90) 


> moned, monére, monui, monitus wam; 
remind; advise ($84) 

> pared, pārēre, parul, pāritūrus 
be obedient, obey (+ dat.) ($90) 

> placed, placēre, placuī, placitum 
be pleasing, please (+ dat.) ($90) 


> patior, pati, passus sum experience, 
suffer, endure; permit, allow 

> pella, pellere, pepulī, pulsus push, drive 
(off) 


X quaeró, quaerere, guaesiī or quaesivi, 
quaesitus search for, seek, ask ($84) 


> caecus, -a, «um blind; hidden, secret, dark 


gravis, grave heavy, deep; important, 
serious; severe 
levis, leve light; trivial; fickle 


» alius, alia, aliud other, another (§89) 
> alter, altera, alterum the other (of two) ($89) 
» idem, eadem, idem same 
> neuter, neutra, neutrum neither (of two) 
($89) 
nüllus, -a, -um not any, no ($89) 
sdlus, -a, -um alone, only ($89) 
tētus, -a, «um whole ($89) 
illus, -a, -um any ($89) 
ünus, -a, -um one; only ($89) 
> uter, utra, utrum (interrog. adj.) which (of 
two) ($89) 


> iam (adv.) now; by now, by then, already 
nē (conj. introduces negative Purpose clause, 
in order that . . . not; introduces negative 
Indirect Command, that . . . not ($83, $84) 
ob (prep. + acc.) on account of, because of 

> quam ob rem (rel. or interrog. adv.) on 
account of which thing; therefore; why 

>» quaré (rel. or interrog. adv.) because of 
which thing; therefore: why 

> tandem (adv.) finally, at last; in questions 
and commands, pray, | ask you, then 
ut (conj.) introduces Purpose clause, 11. 
order that; introduces Indirect Command, 
that (§83, §84) 
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Vocabulary Notes 


ex(s)ilium, exis)ili n. may refer to the act of banishment or the place to which one is exiled. The s placed in 
parentheses in the vocabulary entry indicates that the word may be spelled either with or without an s. 
modus, modi m. is derived from the PIE root *med-, “measure, take appropriate measures." It means 
“measure” in the sense of a “quantity” (of land, of grain). From this basic notion of "quantity" or “amount” 
arise several extended meanings, including "limit" (an amount that should not be exceeded] and more ab- 
stractly *moderation" or "restraint." In musical and poetic contexts, it may mean "rhythm," "meter," or even 
the "tone" of a voice or a song. Another very of modus is "mode," "way," or ^manner." 
So p 


TIES. i I ETUR 
The prepositional phrases in... modum and ad... modum (in , according to the manner) 


frequi 


ently occur with a genitive or with an adjective modifying modum. 
es VEN RN eun r 


m 2 ud i 
: mic dum dene < iS ee E a 
The quà in the phrase qué modē is an interrogative adjective. Quà modē is an Ablative of Manner, 
lex, legis f. means a particular law proposed (bill) or passed (statute). It may be used of a “regulation” laid. 
down by a variety of authorities. It may also mean "law" as the collective lega! authority of a state. Léx appears 
in the idiom legem ferre, "to pass a law." 
libertas, lībertātis f. is an abstract noun formed by the addition of the suffix -tās to the stem of the adjec- 
tive liber. 
pax, pacis f. initially meant a “pact” or “agreement,” usually to avert or end hostilities. It then came to 
mean more broadly the opposite of bellum. It may also have the specialized meaning of "blessing" or “favor” 
granted by one or more of the gods. The ablative singular, with or without the preposition in, may be used as 
an Ablative of Time When. 
metus, metūs m. is the more general term for “fear” or “dread,” while timor tends to refer to a more im- 
mediate fear. 
hortor, hortārī, hortatus sum is a transitive verb that may introduce an Indirect Command (see $84) or 
take a direct object only. 


imperē, imperāre, imperāvī, imperatum is an intransitive verb that may take a Dative with an Intran: 
tive Verb (see $90). It may also introduce an Indirect Command (see §84). ANY INTRANSITIVE VERB THAT MAY 
TAKE A DATIVE WITH AN INTRANSITIVE VERB WILL BE INDICATED IN THE VOCABULARY LIST BY THE ADDITION OF 
(+ dat.) ATTHE END OF THE ENTRY. THIS INFORMATION MUST BE MEMORIZED ALONG WITH THE PRINCIPAL PARTS 


rect Ca 


= se 
moneð, monére, monti, monitus may introduce an Indirect Command (see §84). Compounds of moned 
do not exhibit vowel weakening. WHEN A COMPOUND OF MONEČ APPEARS TN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS 
ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. 

pares, pārēre, pārul, páritürus is an intransitive verb that may be used absolutely or may take a Dative 
with an Intransitive Verb (see §90). The fourth principal part, pāritūrus (about to obey), is a future active 
participle. 

places, placēre, placui, placitum is an intransitive verb that may be used absolutely or may take a Dative 
with an Intransitive Verb (see $90). Place may be used impersonally to mean “seem good." In public contexts 
it may mean “be resolved" (by the senate, etc.). When places is used impersonally, it often has a Subject In- 
finitive (see $27). 
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Vocabulary 183 


The basic meaning of patior, pati, passus sum is "experience" a process or an action. It thus may mean 
“suffer” or “undergo” when the process or action is a difficult one. By extension patior may mean “permit” 
or “allow” a person or thing (accusative) to perform an action (Object Infinitive}. 


pells, pellere, pepuli, pulsus has a reduplicated third principal part (cf. dē). 

guaerē, quaerere, quaesii or quaesivi, quaesitus may introduce an Indirect Command (see $84). Quaer5 
has tivo third principal parts, either of which may be used to make any of the forms of the perfect active sys- 
tem. The person from whom something is sought is expressed by 4, ab + ablative (cf. peta). 


caecus, -a, -um may have either an active sense—“blind” (i.e., not sceingj—or a passive one— hidden," 
“secret,” "dark" (i.e, not being seen). Many adjectives in Latin convey a variety of meanings based on an active 
and a passive idea in their root meaning. 

The genitive singular form alterius is regularly used for both alius, alia, aliud and alter, altera, alterum. 
Alius, alia, aliud and alter, allera, alterum are used in varicus expressions in which the adjectives ate repeated 
and special translations are required. For example: 


In these sentences forms of alius or alter are used in parallel constructions. The forms of these words in each 
sentence are the same gender, number, and case. Singular forms of alius arranged in parallel constructions 
should be translated “one ... another... * Plural forms so arranged should be translated "some ... 
other(s} . .. " Singular forms of alter should be translated "(ihe) one. 

pesci muda " M 


In this sentence two forms of alius in different cases are used in the same senience. When this occurs, the two 
forms have a complementary relation. A comparison is implied, and the first part of the comparison should be 
supplied in the English translation. 
The adjective Idem, eadem, idem is formed by the addition of the suffix -dem to the demonstrative ad- 
MEMORIZE THE FOLLOWING IRREGULAR DECLENSION. 


The declension of idem, eadem, idem follows the declension ofis, ea, id with certain variations: 

1. The masculine singular nominative Idem is formed by tbe addition of -dem to is. When the -+ is 
dropped, the i-is lengthened because of compensatory lengthening (cf. auferē). 

2. In the neuter singular nominative and accusative, the final -d of id is dropped before the ending -dem. 

3. In the masculine and feminine singular accusative and the masculine, feminine, and neuter plural geni- 
tive, the final -m changes to an -n- before -dem. 

4, 1n the masculine plural nominative and the masculine, feminine, and neuter plural dative and ablative, 
disyllabic forms of is, ea, id (e.g. i, is) usually exhibit contraction of the two i's (e.g, idem, īsdem). Oc- 
casionally the uncontracted forms iidem and isdem occur- 
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uter, utra, utrum is an interrogative adjective that means “which {of two)?" It assumes that there are only 
two possibl iswers to th tion it poses. Uter is often used substantivel 


neuter, neutra, neutrum is an adjective formed by! the addition of the negative partide né- to nter, Thus 
means “neither (of two).” A word that is neuter in gender is neither masculine nor feminine. 

iam is an adverb that may indicate a variety of moments in time depending on the tense of the verb and 
the context in which it appears. It may mean "now" as opposed to any other moment in the passage of time, 
It may mark the completion of an action before the time indicated by the verb: “(by) now” with a present time 
verb, *(by) then” or "already" with a past time verb. When jam appears with a future tense, it often empha- 

th di: roaching and | may | be tran slated “i ‘at once, viz 


The quam ofthe adverb quam ob rem may be either a a relative: adjective (see $86. "on account of wh ich 
thing,” "therefore"—oran interrogative adjective (see $88), “on account of which thing,” “why.” Quam ob rem. 
may be written as a single word (quamobrem). 

The qua of the adverb guārē may be either a relative adjective (see §86}——“because of which thing,” 
“therefore,”—or an interrogative adjective (see $88), “because of which thing,” "why." Quaré was originally 
an Ablative of Cause. Quare may be written as two words (quà rē}. 

tandem is an adverb that has a temporal meaning (finally, at last). With imperatives and questions it 
often expresses mer or indignation (pry, I ask you, then), 


Derivatives Cogmates 

alius alias; alien; hidalgo. alter: alarm; aligator; else; allegory 
alter alter; alternate; subaltern alius;! parallax 

modus mode; modern: modify; moid: mood mete; medical; meditate 

oculus monode; eyelet optic; autopsy; ophthalmologist 
patior passion; passive; patient; compassion find 

peli pulse; push; repel; corape! polish; anvil; felt 

quijquis quibble; quiddity; quip ‘who; what; how; when; whither; where 


1. alius and alter are both derived from the PIE root *ah. Thus, all cognates listed under alius are cognates also 
of alter (and vice versa). Both are listed because English words are derived from both Latin words. 
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$83. Purpose Clauses and the Sequence of Tenses 


Sometimes the precise relationship between the meanings of two sentences is im- 
plied but not expressed. For example: 
I like him. He's nice. 

Although it is likely that the second sentence (He's nice) is stating the reason or 
cause for the first sentence (I like him), this causal relation is not expressed. When in- 
dependent clauses or sentences are placed next to each other, with neither being sub- 
ordinated to the other, such an arrangement is called parataxis (< Greek parataxis, 
placing beside) or coordination. The principal feature of paratactic writing is the ab- 
sence of subordination. 

When the precise relation between the meanings of two independent sentences 
is expressed, a complex sentence is created with a main clause and a subordinate 
clause.? For example: 

I like him because he is nice. 

Such complex sentences are said to exhibit hypotaxis (< Greek hypotaxis, placing 
under) or subordination. Many types of subordinate clauses in Latin began as inde- 
pendent sentences in paratactic arrangement with other sentences. When one idea 
was subordinated to another, subordinating conjunctions were added, and two simple 
sentences arranged paratactically were joined to make one complex hypotactic sen- 
tence. For example: 

Hunc ei librum dēnē, Rēs gestās R6mandrum intellegat. 

Iam giving him this book. Let him understand the history of the Romans. 


The second of these two sentences, containing a Jussive subjunctive, appears to ex- 
press the aim, intention, or purpose for the action of the first sentence. This relation 
was eventually expressed in a particular kind of subordinate clause called a Purpose 
clause. 


Main Clause Purpose Clause 
Hunc ei librum dónó ut rës gestis Rómanórum intellegat. 
lam giving him this book in order that he may understand the history of the Romans. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The subordinate clause italicized in the Latin sentence above is a Purpose clause. 
2. Purpose clauses in Latin are introduced by the conjunctions ut (in order that) or nē (in order 
that, . . not}. 
3. The subjunctive verb in a Purpose clause was in origin a Jussive subjunctive. Also, the action 
ofthe verb in a Purpose clause is only aimed at or intended. As always, nonfactual ideas are ex- 
pressed in the subjunctive mood in Latin. 
4. A Purpose clause is considered an adverbial clause because the clause modifies the action of 
the main verb as a whole: it indicates the purpose for which the subject performs the action of 
the main clause. 


2. For a review of complex sentences and subcrdinate clauses see $48. 
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The verb in the main clause in the sentence above— dēnē, the main verb—is 
in the present tense, but sentences containing Purpose clauses may have main verbs 
in any tense. For example: 


Hunc ei librum dēnāveram ut rës gestis Romanorum intellegeret. 
Thad given him this book in order that he might understand the history of the Romans, 


The particular tense of the subjunctive verb in any Purpose clause—and in most 
other subordinate clauses in Latin that require verbs in the subjunctive mood—is deter. 
mined by fixed rules called the sequence of tenses. These rules are represented by 
the following chart: 


oran 


MEMORIZE THIS CHART. 

The tenses of the indicative in the box at the upper left all refer to present or fu- 
ture time and are called primary tenses. When any of these tenses appears as the verb 
in a main clause, the verb in a subordinate clause requiring the subjunctive mood 
must be either the present or the perfect subjunctive, as is represented by the box at the 
upper right. These tenses of the subjunctive kave no absolute time value of their own: 
they have only relative time. The present subjunctive is used to represent an action 
that is simultaneous with the main verb or subsequent to the main verb. The perfect 
subjunctive is used to represent an action that is prior to the main verb. When a com- 
plex sentence includes a main verb in a primary tense and a subordinate verb in 
either the present or perfect subjunctive, the subordinate subjunctive verb is said to 
be following primary sequence. 

The tenses of the indicative in the box at the lower left all refer to past time and 
are called secondary tenses. When any of these tenses appears as the verb in a main 
clause, the verb in a subordinate clause requiring the subjunctive mood must be either 
the imperfect or the pluperfect subjunctive, as is represented by the box at the lower 
right. These tenses of the subjunctive kave no absolute time value of their own: they 
have only relative time. The imperfect subjunctive is used to represent an action that 
is simultaneous with the main verb or subsequent to the main verb. The pluperfect sub- 
junctive is used to represent an action that is prior to the main verb. When a complex 
sentence includes a main verb in a secondary tense and a subordinate verb in either 
the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive, the subordinate subjunctive verb is said to 
be following secondary sequence. 


3. Sometimes the verb in the main clause is in the subjunctive mood. See p. 187. 
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OBSERVATIONS EN 
1. The perfect indicative may be a primary tense or a secondary tense, depending on whether it 
expresses present time (with completed aspect) or past time (with simple aspect). 

2. Almost all subordinate clauses that require subjunctive verbs follow the sequence of tenses.* 


Since the verb in every Purpose clause represents an action that may occur at a 
time subsequent to (affer) the verb in the main clause, the only possible tenses of the 
subjunctive that can be used for Purpose clauses are the present subjunctive in pri- 
mary sequence and the imperfect subjunctive in secondary sequence. 

When a Purpose clause occurs in primary sequence and its verb is therefore in 
the present subjunctive, it should be translated: “in order that... may.” When a Pur- 
pose clause occurs in secondary sequence and its verb is in the imperfect subjunctive, 
it should be translated: "in order that... might.” For example: 

Gladium capiē ut pugnem. (Primary Sequence) 

Tam taking up a sword in order that I may fight. 

Gladium capiebam ut pugnārem. (Secondary Sequence) 

I was taking up a sword in order that I might fight. 
OBSERVATION 


The syntax of the verb pugnem is present subjunctive, Purpose clause, primary sequence. The 
syntax of the verb pugnārem is imperfect subjunctive, Purpose clause, secondary sequence. 


Since the perfect indicative may be a primary tense or a secondary tense, the 
tense of the subjunctive verb in the Purpose clause indicates whether a main verb in the 
perfect tense is present time (with completed aspect) or past time (with simple as- 
pect). For example: 


Gladium cépi ut pugnem. (primary sequence: perfect must be present completed) 
I have taken up a sword in order that 1 may fight. 

Gladium cēpī ut pugnárem. (secondary sequence: perfect must be past simple) 

I took up a sword in order that I might fight. 


Sometimes a verb in the subjunctive introduces a purpose clause (or other sub- 
ordinate clause with a verb in the subjunctive). When a subjunctive verb expresses 
an action in present or future time, it introduces primary sequence. When a subjunctive 
verb expresses an action in past time, it introduces secondary sequence. For example: 

Pres. Primary 
Subj. Sequence 
St hostis accédat, arma capiamus ut pugnémus. 
Tf an enemy should approach, we would take up arms in order that we may fight. 
Pluperf. Secondary 
Subj. Sequence 
Si hostis accessisset ut pugnāret, arma cēpissēmus. 
If an enemy had approached in order that he might fight, we would have aes. up arms. 


4. Although conditional sentences are complex sentences centaining main clauses (apodoses) and subordinate 
clauses (protases), the protases do not follow the rules of sequence of tenses. 

5. The remaining subjunctive tenses that appear on the sequence of tenses chart (perfect and pluperfect) are 
used in many other subordinate clauses to represent actions that occurred prior to the main verb, but they are wot 
used in Purpose clauses, 
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Summary of the Rules of Sequence of Tenses 


1. ĪF THE VERB IN THE MAIN CLAUSE IS PRIMARY, THE SUBJUNCTIVE VERB IN A 
SUBORDINATE CLAUSE MUST BE PRIMARY. THE SUBJUNCTIVE VERB HAS ONLY RELATIVE 
TIME. 

A PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE REPRESENTS AN ACTION THAT IS SIMULTANEOUS WITH 

OR SUBSEQUENT TO THE MAIN VERB. 

A PERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE REPRESENTS AN ACTION THAT IS PRIOR TO THE MAIN 

VERB. 

2. [F THE VERB IN THE MAIN CLAUSE IS SECONDARY, THE SUBJUNCTIVE VERB INA 
SUBORDINATE CLAUSE MUST BE SECONDARY. THE SUBJUNCTIVE VERB HAS ONLY RELA- 
TIVE TIME. 

AN IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE REPRESENTS AN ACTION THAT IS SIMULTANEOUS 

WITH OR SUBSEQUENT TO THE MAIN VERB. 

A PLUPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE REPRESENTS AN ACTION THAT IS PRIOR TO THE MAIN 

VERB. 


"F DRILL 83 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$84. Indirect Commands 


A direct command may be expressed in Latin by the imperative mood or a Jussive 
subjunctive. For example: 


Audite dicta régis! (Imperative) 

Listen to (pl.) the words of the king! 

Né audiatis dicta illius régis mali! (Jussive) 

Do not (pl.) listen to the words of that evil king! 


In each of these sentences the command is expressed directly to a group in the sec- 
ond person plural. 

When a command is reported indirectly as part of a complex sentence, the com- 
mand is subordinated to a main verb, and the resulting subordinate clause is called 
an Indirect Command. INDIRECT COMMANDS FOLLOW THE RULES OF SEQUENCE OF 
TENSES. For example: 
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OBSERVATIONS 
1. The subordinate clauses italicized in the sentences above are all Indirect Commands. In- 
direct Commands in Latin are introduced by the conjunctions ut (that) or nē (that . . . not). 

2. The subjunctive verb in an Indirect Command was in origin a Jussive subjunctive. Also, the 
action of the verb in an Indirect Command is only ordered. As always, nonfactual ideas are ex- 
pressed in the subjunctive mood in Latin. 

3. Indirect Commands may be distinguished from Purpose clauses by the verbs that introduce 
them. Verbs that mean "beg," “ask,” “advise,” “urge,” “command,” “order,” etc. regularly intro- 
duce Indirect Commands. Verbs in Chapters I-IX that introduce Indirect Commands are 
hortor, impero, mones, peto, and quaero. lubed, which regularly takes an Object Infinitive 
(with a subject in the accusative), less frequently introduces Indirect Command. Other verbs 
that introduce Indirect Commands are identified in the vocabulary notes. 

4. Since the verb in every Indirect Command represents an action that may occur at a time sub- 
sequent to (afier) the verb in the main clause, the only possible tenses of the subjunctive that can 
be used in Indirect Commands are the present subjunctive in primary sequence and the imperfect 
subjunctive in secondary sequence. 

5. An Indirect Command is regularly translated using the English present subjunctive.“ There is 
no difference between the translation of an Indirect Command in primary sequence and the 
translation of one in secondary sequence. An Indirect Command may also be translated using 
an English infinitive, as in the second translations for the first two sentences above, 

6. An Indirect Command is considered a noun clause because the clause functions as the direct 
object (less frequently the subject) of the main verb: it indicates what is asked for, begged, advised, 
ordered, etc. Contrast Purpose clauses, which ate adverbial clauses. 


we DRILL 83-84 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$85. The Relative Pronoun qui, quae, quod 
and the Relative Clause 


A relative pronoun introduces a subordinate clause that qualifies an antecedent, a 
word that “goes before” (< antecēdē, go before) the relative pronoun. For example: 


People who live in glass houses shouldn't throw stones. 
The evil that men do lives after them. 


In these English sentences “who” and “that” are examples of relative pronouns. Each 
refers to the word that goes before it.” "People" is the antecedent of “who,” and “evil” 
is the antecedent of “that.”® The italicized portion of cach sentence (including the rela- 
tive pronoun) is called a relative clause. Each relative clause has a verb of its own (in 
addition to the verb in the main clause). A relative clause is an adjectival clause. 


6. The English present subjunctive is the infinitive form of the verb with the word “to” omitted (e.g, “work,” 
“complete,” "do," etc.). For example: “I advised the dog that he not cross the street when there was Leavy traffic.” 

7. The word "relative" is derived from the fourth principal part of the verb referē, referre, rettuli, relātus “bring 
back, refer”: a relative pronoun “refers” to its antecedent. 
. —&. Inaddition to "who" and “that,” other forms of English relative pronouns include “whom” (direct object, ob- 
ject of a preposition), "whose" (possessive), "which," and sometimes "what." For more on when to use "which" and. 
“that” in translating Latin relative pronouns, see the Note on Restrictive and Nonrestrictive Relative Clauses, p. 191. 
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The relative pronoun in Latin has singular and plural forms in all three genders. 
MEMORIZE THE DECLENSION OF THE RELATIVE PRONOUN ACROSS THE SINGUIAR AND 


THEN ACROSS THE PLURAI. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The relative pronoun does not have vocative forms. 

2. The -i- of cuius in the genitive singular is consonantal and is pronounced like English y. 

Thus cu-ius (cu-yus) is disyllabic. The -ui of cui in the dative singular is a diphthong and is pro- 

nounced like English wi. Thus cui (kwi) is monosyllabic. 

3. When a form of the relative pronoun functions as an Ablative of Accompaniment, the 

preposition cum may be attached directly to the pronoun. Thus quócum (with whom) and 

quibuscum (with whom). The neuter forms are rarely used as Ablatives of Accompaniment. 

MEMORIZE THE FOLLOWING RULE: THE RELATIVE PRONOUN AGREES WITH ITS AN- 
TECEDENT IN GENDER AND NUMBER. ITS CASE, HOWEVER, IS DETERMINED BY ITS SYN- 
TAX WITHIN THE RELATIVE CLAUSE. For example: 


In the first sentence, the relative pronoun (quae) introduces a relative clause (quae 
nunc lego) that describes its antecedent (carmina). Quae is neuter and plural in order 
to agree with carmina, its antecedent. It is accusative, however, because it is the di- 
rect object of lego, the verb in the relative clause. In the second sentence, qui is mas- 
culine and singularto agree with librum, its antecedent. It is nominative, however, be- 
cause it is the subject of est, the verb in the relative clause. In the third sentence, quó 
is masculine and singular to agree with aper, its antecedent. It is ablative, however, be- 
cause its syntax in the relative clause is Ablative of Place Where. 


OBSERVATIONS A: 
1. The relative pronoun usually comes first in its clause unless it is the object of a preposition. 
2. The relative pronoun is often placed immediately after its antecedent. 


3. The verb of the relative clause is often placed at the end of the relative clause (e.g., quae . . 
lego. in quo . . . laborabat), 
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A Note on Restrictive and Nonrestrictive Relative Clauses 


In both Latin and English there are two different kinds of relative clauses. A restric- 
tive relative clause contains information about the antecedent that is essential to the 
meaning of the sentence. In English such a clause is not set off in commas, and an an- 
tecedent that is not a person is referred to in English by the relative pronoun "that." 
A nonrestrictive relative clause contains information about the antecedent that is not 
essential to the meaning of the sentence. In English such a clause is always set off in 
commas, and an antecedent that is not a person is referred to in English by the rela- 
tive pronoun "which." For example: 


Restrictive Relative Clauses 
Men who are without weapons will not fight. 
Tost the book that you lent me. 


In each of these seritences the relative clause restricts the meaning of the antecedent 
in a way that is essential for the sense of the sentence. The men who “will not fight” 
are not men in general, but “men who are without weapons.” The book that “I lost” 
is not any book, but “the book that you lent me.” Note that such restrictive relative 
clauses are not set off in commas. “That” is used when the antecedent is not a person. 


Nonrestrictive Relative Clauses 
Horace, who was a close friend of Vergil, lived in the country. 
You would enjoy this book, which was written by my sister. 


In each of these sentences the relative clause contains additional but nonessential in- 
formation about the antecedent. Note that such nonrestrictive clauses are always set off 
in commas. “Which” is used when the antecedent is not a person. 

In Latin there are no different pronouns used to distinguish restrictive and non- 
restrictive clauses. The two types may be distinguished by punctuation only? 


€ DRILL 85 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$86. Special Features of the Relative Pronoun 


The Indefinite or Generic Antecedent 


An indefinite or generic antecedent is often omitied in Latin, but an antecedent 
should be supplied in English. Words such as “he,” “she,” “it,” “a thing,” “that 
thing,” “they,” “those,” “those things,” “a man,” “people,” etc. may be used. The gen- 
der and number of the relative pronoun indicate what word(s) should be supplied. 
For example: 


9. In modern Latin texts different conventions in punctuation make even punctuation an unreliable method of 
distinguishing between restrictive and nonrestrictive clauses 
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OBSERVATION 
in the second sentence the antecedent for quod is either the entire main clause (Catiline is pon. 


dering revolution) or an ellipsed neuter pronoun such as id, “a thing,” which itself is in apposi- 
tion to the main clause. 


While certain kinds of antecedents may be omitted in Latin, the relative pronoun 
itself can never be omitted, although it is often omitted in English. For example: 


have the book you were desiring. (relative pronoun omitted) 
: Librum quem optabas habeo. (relative pronoun introduces relative clause) 
have the book that you were desiring. 


The Connective Relative 


When a relative pronoun begins a sentence in Latin, its antecedent may be generic and 
implied, but it may also be a specific word or an entire idea expressed in the preceding 
sentence, A relative pronoun whose antecedent is to be found in a preceding sentence 
is called a connective relative pronoun. 

The connective relative pronoun gives greater cohesion to the ideas being pre- 
sented and makes the closest possible connection between sentences. Since standard 
English usage does not allow a relative pronoun at the beginning of a new sentence, 
a demonstrative pronoun or adjective may be used in translation. For exampl 


Er js 2 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Because a connective relative joins two sentences, the conjunction "and" may be added to the 
English translation, and a demonstrative pronoun or adjective may be used to translate the rela- 
tive pronoun. In the first sentence quem is the equivalent of et hunc. In the second sentence 
quae is the equivalent of et haec. 

2. The antecedent of quem in the second sentence of the first example is Crassus, with which it 
agrees in gender and number (masculine and singular). The antecedent of quae in the second 
sentence of the second example is not a specific word, but is the actions in the first sentence, 
with which it agrees in gender and number (neuter and plural). 

3. Quem is Accusative, Direct Object of timeo, the verb in the causal clause introduced by 
quoniam. A connective relative ahvays appears first in its clause even if, as here, the clause has 
an introductory conjunction. 
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Placement of the Antecedent in and After the Relative Clause 


Although a relative clause usually follows its antecedent, sometimes a relative clause 
precedes its antecedent. When this occurs, the antecedent is often simply a demon- 
strative pronoun that appears immediately after the relative clause. The antecedent 
also may be drawn inside the relative clause and then restated in the main clause as a 
pronoun. For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the second sentence the antecedent urbem has been drawn inside the relative clause, 

and the relative word quam is virtually an adjective modifying urbem. It may be called a relative 
adjective. 

2. The second translation, in which urbem has been placed in the main clause, is to be preferred. 


* DRILL 86 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$87. The Interrogative Pronoun quis, quid 


A pronoun used to ask a question is called an interrogative pronoun. In the questions 
"Who are you?" and "What are you doing?" the words "who" and "what" axe ex- 
amples of interrogative pronouns in English. Most of the forms of the interrogative 
pronoun in Latin are identical with the forms of the relative pronoun. 

MEMORIZE THE DECLENSION OF THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN ACROSS THE SIN- 
GUIAR AND THEN ACROSS THE PLURAL. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the singular there is one set of forms for both masculine and feminine. All forms are identi- 
cal with those of the relative pronoun excep! the masculine/feminine nominative form (quis) 
and the neuter nominative and accusative form (quid). 

2. 1n the plural there arc different forms for all three genders, and all the forms are identical 
with those of the relative pronoun. The English translations of the plural forms are identical with 
those of the singular except for the addition of notes about number and gender. For example: 


10. The demonstrative pronoun “points back" to the relative pronoun and the relative clause. 
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quis who? qui who (masc. pl 
quid what? (or what thing?) quae what (pL)? (or what things?) 

3. When a form of the interrogative pronoun functions as an Ablative of Accompaniment, the 

preposition cum is occasionally attached directly to the pronoun. Thus guēcum (with whom?) 

and quibuscum (with whom [pl.]?). 

4, In Latin, as in English, an interrogative pronoun is placed first in a question, unless it is the 

object of a preposition. For example: 


Quis illud dixie? Who said that thíng? 

A qué amāris? By whom are you loved? 
Quid tē terret? Whatis frightening you? 
Quae dixit rēx? What things did the king say? 


5. The interrogative enclitic -ne is not added to an interrogative pronoun since the pronoun it- 
self indicates a question. 


§88. The Interrogative Adjective qui, quae, quod 


In the questions “What book are you reading?" and "Which poems were written by 
Horace?” the words “what” and “which” are examples of interrogative adjectives in 
English because each modifies an expressed noun that directly follows. An interroga- 
tive pronoun, by contrast, stands alone. For example: 


What man was chosen consul? ("what" modifies “man” and is an interrogative adjective) 
What are you doing? (*what" stands alone and is an interrogative pronoun) 


In Latin, the interrogative adjective is identical in all its forms, singular and plural, with 
the relative pronoun. For example: 
eme 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The interrogative adjective may be translated either “what” or “which.” 


2. The interrogative enclitic -ne is not added to an interrogative adjective since the adjective it- 
self indicates a question. 


4 DRILL 87-88 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$89. Nine Irregular Adjectives 


There are nine first-second-declension adjectives that have slight irregularities. 
These adjectives are: 
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The declension of these adjectives differs from ordinary first-second-declension ad- 
jectives in the genitive and dative singular only. For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1, The genitive and dative singular endings used for these adjectives are identical with those 
used for the intensive adjective ipse, ipsa, ipsum and the demonstrative pronouns /adjectives 
iste, ista, istud and ille, illa, illud. Because of this similarity and because these adjectives are 
often used substantively, they are sometimes called pronominal adjectives. 

2. Alius, alia, aliud also differs from ordinary first-second-declension adjectives in its neuter sin- 
gular nominative and accusative form (aliud). (Cf. istud, illud.) 
3. The genitive singular form alterius is regularly used for both alius and alter. 


$90. Dative with an Intransitive Verb 


Certain intransitive verbs regularly appear with a Dative of Reference indicating the 
person or thing affected by the action of the verb. Such a dative is called the Dative 
with an Intransitive Verb. For example: 


SOCIUS 


The syntax of each italicized word (Antonio, régi) is Dative with an Intransitive Verb. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. Verbs that take a Dative with an Intransitive Verb are so indicated in the vocabulary list by 
the addition of "(+ dat)" at the end of their entries. Although these verbs are intransitive in 
Latin, they may often be translated less literally by transitive English verbs. For example, in the 
second translation of the first sentence, "Antony" is the direct object of the English verb 
"pleases." 

2. Verbs that take a Dative with an Intransitive Verb may occur in the passive voice in an imper- 
sonal use only, In such a construction, it is often convenient to translate the Dative with an In- 
transitive Verb as the personal subject of an English verb in the passive voice. For example, in 
the second translation of the second sentence, "king" is the subject of the passive voice English 
verb “let... be obeyed.” 
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Short Readings 


1. The first line of Ennius's epic poem 
Müsae, quae pedibus magnum pulsatis Olympum . . . (Eurus, ANNALEs 1.1) 


Müsa, Müsae f. Muse 

Olympus, Olympi m. (Mount) Olympus 
pés, pedis m. foot 

pulso (1-tr.) strike, beat 


2. A fragment from the poetry of Ennius 
qui vincit nón est victor nisi victus fatetur. (ENNIUS, sEp. INC. FRAG. 513) 
victor, victēris im. conqueror, victor 


3. Eunomia asks her brother a pressing question. 
dic mihi, quaeso, quis ea est quam vis* dücere! uxorem? (Praurus, AuzuzARIA 170) 


voli, velle, volui, 
Īdūcā, here, marry 
quaesó, *quaesere, 
uxor, uxoris f. wife 


be willing, want, wish; vis = 2nd sing, pres, act. indic. 


 —— seek, pray for; 1st sing, pres. act. indic., I ask you, please 


4. Hegio is ordered by an ecstatic and near-mad Ergasilus to fetch a sacrificial animal. 
Heg. Cür? Erg. Ut sacruficēs. 
H. Cui deorum? F. Mī hercle, nam ego nunc tibi sum summus Iuppiter, 
idem ego sum Salis, Fortūna, Lax, Laetitia, Gaudium. (Praurus, Caprīvī 862-64) 


gaudium, gaudii n. joy mi - mihi 
laetitia, laetitiae f. happiness sacruficó (= sacrificē) (1-intr.) perform a sacrifice 
lūx, lūcis f. light : summus, -a, -um highest 


5. A woman's fate is reported with heavy irony. 

placēre occepit graviter postquam ēmortuast. (CAECILIUS STATIUS, PALLIATAE FRAG. 163) 
ēmorior (ē- + morior) die 
accipi (ob- + capio) take up, begin 


6. Cato's view of love 
aliud est, Philippe, amor, longe aliud est cupido. accessit īlicē alter ubi alter recessit. 
alter bonus, alter malus. (Caro, OgATIONES, FRAG, 71) 

cupīdē, cupidinis f. desire 

īlicē (adv.) at once; at that moment 


long? (adv.) far 
Philippus, Philippi m. Philip 
recēdā (re + cēdē) withdraw, recede 
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7. Cicero notes the relation between the value of things and the degree to which they are 
desired. 
etenim qui modus est in his rebus cupiditatis, idem est aestimationis; difficile est 
finem facere pretio nisi libidini fēceris. (Cicero, IN VengEM II 4.14) 
aestimātiē, aestimationis f. value 
cupiditas, cupiditātis f. desire 
finis, finis, jum m. end, limit 
libido, libidinis f. desire 
pretium, preti n. price, value 


8. A character discusses the consequence of the agnostic and atheistic beliefs of certain Greek 
philosophers. 


hérum enim sententiae omnium nón modo* superstitionem tollunt, in qua inest 
timor inānis deūrum, sed etiam religionem, quae deorum cultü pid continétur. 
(Cicero, DE Nārūkā DEORUM 1.117) 


nou modo = nön sólum religio, religiónis f. religious constraint or fear; 

contineé (con- + teneo), continēre, continui, superstition; sanctity; religious practice 
contentus hold in, enclose; in pass., be superstitio, superstitiónis f. (irrational) religious 
dependent upon awe, superstition 

cultus, cultüs m. cultivation; worship tollo, tollere, sustuli, sublatus lift, raise; take 

ininis, inane empty, hollow; illusory away, remove 

insum (in- + sum), inesse, nfuī, — be in; be 


present, be contained 


9. Laelius considers the plight of the tyrant who, though wealthy, loves no one and is loved by 
no onc. 


Haec enim est tyrannórum vita nimirum, in qua nulla fidés, nūlla caritas, nūlla sta- 
bilis benivolentiae potest esse fīdūcia, omnia semper suspecta atque sollicita, nüllus 


locus amicitiae. (Cicero, Dz AMICITIA 52—53) 


benivolentia, benivolentia £ goodwill, stabilis, stabile (standing) firm, constant 
friendliness suspectus, -a, -um viewed with suspicion, 

caritas, cāritātis f affection suspect 

fidūcia, fidūciae f. confidence, trust, reliance tyrannus, tyranni m. monarch; absolute ruler; 

nimirum (adv.) without doubt, presumably tyrant 


sollicitus, -a, -um disturbed, troubled 


10. Laelius makes this observation about Fortune. 
nón enim sēlum ipsa Fortūna caeca est, sed eds ctiam plerumque efficit caecos, 
quos conplexa est. (Cicero, DE AMĪCITIĀ 54) 


conplector (= complector), conplectī, conplexus sum embrace 
efficid (ex- + facio) make, render 
Plērumgue (adv.) on most occasions; to a great extent 
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11. Cicero speaks about areas of excellence. 
itaque sé alit ad philosophiam, alit ad ius civile, alit ad eloquentiam applicant, ip. 
sarumque virtūtum in alia alius mavult excellere. (Cicero, DE Orricits L115—16) 


applicē (1-tr.) bring into contact; lead; apply itaque (conj.) and so, accordingly 

civilis, civile of or connected with citizens, civil malo, mille, malui, — prefer; māvult = 3rd. 
&loquentia, eloquentiae f. eloquence; rhetoric sing. pres, act. indic. 

excellē, excellere, —, —— be superior, be philosophia, philosophiae f. philosophy 


conspicuous, excel 


12. Cicero contrasts Rome with other societies. 
aliae nationes servitūtem pati possunt, populi Romani est propria lībertās. 
(Cicero, Purrppics VI 7) 

nātjē, nationis f. nation 

proprius, -a, -um one's own; peculiar (to), characteristic (of) (+ gen.) 


13. Cicero asks a rhetorical question about Caesar's being allowed to run for consul in absentia, 
cür imperium illi aut cir illē modē prērogātum est? (Cicero, Ap Arrīcum VIL3.4) 
prórogo (1-tr.) extend, prolong 


14. The poet summarizes his doctrine of the eternal regeneration of atoms. 
sic alid* ex alio numquam dēsistet orīrī 
vitaque mancipiē nülli datur, omnibus üsü. (Lucnerrus, DE RERUM NĀTŪRĀ lll. 
970-71) 

*alid = aliud 

di dēsistere, déstiti, cease 

mancipium, mancipii n. ownership 


orior, oriri, ortus sum rise, arise 
‘sus, ūsūs m. use; enjoyment 


15. A shepherd laments his inability to make money from selling his animals. 
nón umquam gravis aere domum mihi dextra redibat. (Veret, Ecrocurzs 1.35) 


aes, aeris n. copper, bronze; coin, money 
dexter, dextra, dextrum right; as fern. subst. (sc. manus), right hand 


16. Aeneas speaks to his comrades as Troy falls. 
ina salūs victis nüllam sperare salūtem. (VERcr1, AENEID 11.354) 
spērā (1-tr.) hope (for) 


17. King Latinus agrees to an alliance with the Trojans and their leader, Aeneas. 
pars mihi pacis erit dextram tetigisse* tyrannī. (VERGIL, AENEID V11.266) 


“tetigisse, perfect active infinitive, to have touched 

dexter, dextra, dextrum right; as fern. subst. (sc. manus), right hand 
tango, tangere, tetigi, tactus touch 

tyrannus, tyrannī m. monarch; absolute ruler; tyrant 
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18. Which is better, city or country? 
Romae rüs optās; absentem rüsticus urbem 
tollis ad astra levis. . . . (Horace, SERMONES 11.7.28—29) 


absens, absentis not present, absent 

astrum, astrī n. star; in pL, the heavens, sky 

rūsticus, -a, -um of or belonging to the country or a farm, rustic 
tollo, tollere, sustuli, sublatus lift, raise 


19. One advantage of being in love 
omne in amóre malum, si patiare, leve est. (Prorenrius I1.5.16) 


20. The poet responds when a friend asks him why he is so vulnerable to his beloved's cruelty. 
++» "quare" non habet üllus amor. (Propenrius 11.224,14) 


21. A shrewd observation on protesting too much 
qui nimium multis “non amo"* dicit amat. (Ovi, RemzDīa AMORIS 648) 


*The -ð of amé here scans short. 
nimium (adv.) too much, excessively 


22. Part of the poet's description of the creation of animals out of soil, rock, and water after the 
great flood 


, .. et eddem in corpore saepe 
altera pars vivit, rudis est pars altera tellüs. (Ovrp, MeramokPHūsĒs 1.428—29) 


rudis, rude unformed, rough, raw 
tells, teltūris f earth, land 


23. A couplet about the human condition 

tendimus hic omnēs, métam properámus ad ūnam, 

omnia sub lēgēs Mors vocat ātra suas. (EpicEpIoN Dzūsī 359-60) 

ater, ātra, ātrum black, dark 
hac (adv.) to this place, hither 
méta, métae f. goalpost; end, limit 
properē (1-intr.) hasten, rush 
tendo, tendere, tetendi, tentus or tēnsug stretch out, extend; proceed 


24. A faithful old dog responds to his master after he is scolded for losing his prey. 
quod fuimus laudā si iam damnās quod sumus. 
(PHAEDRUS, FĀBULAE AESÓPIAE V.10.9) 

damni (1-tr.) condemn 


25. A remark of an orator taking part in a debate 
quod servare tibi difficile est avo dona. (SENECA THE ELDER, CONTRĒVERSIAE 1X.5.1) 


avus, avi m, grandfather 
> servā (1.tr.) preserve, save 
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26. The chorus puzzles over why the gods do not seem concerned with human justice. 


rēs hūmānās ordine nüllo 


Fortūna regit sparsitque manü 
münera caeca . . . (SENECA THE YOUNGER, PHAEDRA 978—80) 


hūmānus, -a, -um human 

münus, mūneris n. present, gift 

ordē, ordinis m. order 

spargi. spargere, sparsi, sparsus scatter, distribute 


27. The philosopher cites a remark of Aristotle about the poetic mind, 
nüllum magnum ingenium sine mixtüra dementiae fuit. (SENECA THE YOUNGER, 
Diarog IX.17.10) 


dēmentia, démentiae f. madness, insanity 
mixtūra, mixtürae f. mixture; admixture 


28. Quintilian cites an example of a rhetorical figure employing reversal. 
nón ut edam vivo, sed ut vivam edd. (QUINTILIAN, Ixsrrrūrrē ORATORIA 1X.3.85) 
edó, Esse, ēdī, ēsus (irregular 3rd conj. verb) eat 


29. The poet suggests an example of madness. 
Hostem cum* fugeret, sé Fannius ipse peremit. 
hic, rogo, nón furor est, nē moriāre, mori? (Mazrtat 17.80) 


*cum, here (conj. + subjunc.), when 

Fannius, Fannii m. Fannius 

furor, furóris m. madness 

perimē, perimere, perēmī, perémptus destroy 

rogō (1-tr.) ask; the final - of rogē here scans short. 


30. The poet explains something to an acquaintance named Pontilianus. 
cür nón mitto* meos tibi, Pontiliane, libellos? 
ne mihi tū mittas, Pontiliane, tuos. (MARTIAL VII.3) 


*The -5 of mitto here scans short. 
libellus, libelli n. (little) book 
Pontilianus, Pontiliani m. Pontilianus, an acquaintance of the poet 


31. The poet addresses a friend or lover. 
Difficilis facilis, iūūcundus acerbus es idem: 
nec tecum possum vivere nec sine tē. (MARTIAL XII.46) 
ificundus, -a, -um pleasing, delightful, agreeable 


32. An example of Cato the Elder's rhetoric when he expresses indignation at the beating of 
Roman citizens 


quis hanc contumeliam, quis hoc imperium, quis hanc servitūtem ferre potest? 
{AULUS GELLIUS, Nocrés ATTICAE X.3.17) 
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Longer Readings 

1. Cicero, Divinatio in Caecilium 19 
Cicero attacks Verres, who had been proconsul in Sicily. 
Sicilia tota si dnd voce loquerétur, hoc diceret: “Quod auri, quod argenti, quod ornā- 
mentorum in meis urbibus, sēdibus, dēlūbrīs fuit, quod in ūnā quaque* ré beneficio 
senàtüs populique Romani iūris habui, id mihi tu, C, Verres, ēripuistī atque abs- 
tulisti... 

*quáque = fem. sing. abl. of indef adj., each 


ipere, éripui, ēreptus tear away, snatch 


, argenti n. silver away 
beneficium, benefici n. service, kindness; favor, ^ loquor, loqui, locūtus sum speak 
benefit ornámentum, ornimenti i. adornment, embel- 
C. Verres, C. Verris m. C. Verres, proconsul of lishment 
Sicily, prosecuted by Cicero in 70 B.c.x. sēdēs, sédis, -ium f. seat; home, abode 
dēūbrum, dēlūbrī n. temple, shrine Sicilia, Siciliae f. Sicily 


“The Divinatio in Caecilium was delivered in 70 ».c.e. A divinatio was a legal inquiry held to determine who should 
conduct the prosecution of a case. Cicero successfully argued that he—and not Q. Caecilius, a corrupt alternative— 
should try the case against C. Verres, a Roman nobleman charged with severe misgovernment of the province of 
Sicily. The case pitted Cicero against the leading lawyer of the day, Hortensius, and Cicero's victory established him 
as the foremost orator in Rome. Verres was forced into exile. 


2. Cicero, DE Finibus IV.34 


Cicero compares wisdom to an artist, 


ut Phīdiās potest à primo instituere signum idque perficere, potest ab alio inchoatum 
accipere et absolvere, huic est sapientia similis; non enim ipsa genuit hominem, sed 


accepit à nātūrā inchoatum. 
absolvē, absolvere, absolvi, absolūtus finish, Phidias, Phidiae m. Phidias, fifth-century Athen- 
complete jan sculptor, designer of Parthenon sculpture 
gignd, gignere, genui, genitus create, beget (ofa ^ primum, prīmī n. first part, beginning 
father) signum, signi n. sign, signal; statue, figure 
inchod (1-tr.) start, begin similis, simile similar (+ dat.) 


īnstituē, instituere, institui, īnstitūtus set up, 
establish; set to work (on), start (on) 
Inthe De Finibus Bonērum et Malorum (Concerning the Ends of Goods and Evils) Cicero surveys the doctrines of three 


Prominent schools of philosophical thought of his day: Epicurean, Stoic, and Old Academic, the school of thought 
associated with the philosopher Antiochus. The De Finibusis considered Cicero's most technical philosophical work. 
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3. Lucretius, Dé Rerum Nātūrā 11.75 -79 
The poet describes the never-ending life and change of the physical world, 
+. Sic rérum summa novatur 
semper, et inter sé mortālēs mütua vivunt. 
augēscunt aliae gentes, aliae minuuntur, 
inque brevi spatio mütantur saecla animantum 
et quasi cursores vitāī* lampada tradunt, 


*vītāī = vitae mortālis, mortāle mortal 
animāns, animantis, ium m. or f or n. living mūtē (1-tr.) change 
Creature; animantum = animantium. mūtua (adv.) through successive changes, recip- 
augēscā, augéscere, auxi, increase, grow. rocally, with mutual interaction 
hrevis, breve short, brief novē (1-tr.) make new, renew 
cursor, cursoris m. runner quasi (adv. as (if), as (it were) 
gēns, gentis, -ium f nation, people: clan, family — saec(u)lum, saec(u)li n. age, generation 
lampas, lampadis f. torch; lampada = acc. sing. spatium, spatii n. course, track; lap; space, 
minuē, minuere, minut, minūtus make smaller, interval 
reduce, diminish summa, summae f. sum, whole, total, totality 


Virtually nothing is known about the life of Titus Lucretius Carus (982—582 n.c.r.), but bis didactic epic poem De 
Rērum Nātūrā (Concerning the Nature of Things) is one of the masterpieces of Latin literature, Lucretius explains the 
Greek philosopher Epicurus's atomic theory of the universe in order to dispel the fear of death and so to free 
mankind from religion and superstition. His style owes much to his predecessor Ennius and is thus more archaic 
than that of his contemporary Catullus. Lucretius's command of meter and poetic diction exerted considerable in- 
fluence on Vergil's poetic development, and several lines of Lucretius's poem appear in slightly altered form in. 
Vergil's works. 


4. Catullus XCII 
The poct and his beloved Lesbia have something in common. 


Lesbia mi dicit semper male nec tacet umquam 
dé mé: Lesbía me dispeream nisi amat. 

quó signo? quia sunt totidem mea: deprecor illam 
assidue, vērum dispeream nisi amo. 


assidue (adv.) continually, constantly quia (conj.) because 
dēprecor (1-tr.) ward off by prayer; deprecate, signum, signi n. sign, signal 

abuse taceē, tacēre, tacui, tacitürus be silent, keep 
dispereó (dis- + pered), disperīre, disperit, —— silent 

perish totidem (indeclinable numerical adj.) just as 
mi- mihi many; just the same 


Gaius Valerius Catullus (842 —54? p.c.t.) was born at Verona, but as a young man he came to live in Rome, where 
he became associated with several other young poets. These poētae novi were very much influenced by the Greek 
Iytic poets and Hellenistic poets. Reacting against long epic and didactic models in earlier Latin poetry, the neolerics 
(< Greek nedteros, newer) chose to write shorter, personal lyrics, of which the 116 poems of Catullus are the best sur- 
viving examples. By coining new words and by giving new meanings to existing words Catullus created a new po- 
etic diction for Latin. His vocabulary added liveliness, humor, and even obscenity to the language. Many later Latin. 
poets, including Vergil and Horace, were significantly influenced by Catullan diction and style, 
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5. Caesar, D? Bello Gallico L1 


Caesar begins his commentary on the Gallic war. 


Gallia est omnis divisa in partés trés; quarum ünam incolunt Belgae, aliam Aquitani, 
tertiam qui ipsórum lingua Celtae, nostra Galli appellantur. Hi omnes lingua, īn- 


sti legibus inter sé differunt. 
appello (1-tr.) name, call Gallia, Galliae f. Gaul 
Aguītānī, Aquitánórum m. pl. (the) Aquitani incolē, incolere, incoluī, — inhabit 
Belgae, Belgarum m. pi. (the) Belgae Institdtum, īnstitūtī n. custom, institution 
Celtae, Celtārum m. pl. (the) Celts lingua, linguae f. tongue; language 
dividà, dividere, divisi, divisus separate, divide tertius, -a, -um third. 
Galli, Gallorum m. pi. (the) Gauls trés, tria (numerical adj.) three; trés = fem. pl. acc. 


Gaius lūlius Caesar (100—44 ».c.E.) was born at Rome and began his political career in the 60s. After entering into 
an alliance with the two most powerful people in Rome—the wealthy M. Licinius Crassus and the general Pompey— 
Caesar became consul for the first time in 59. After his consulship Caesar was chosen to govern the province Gaul 
(modern France and northern Italy). At the time Rome controlled only the southernmost portion of Gaul. Over the 
next several years Caesar conquered the remainder of it. Caesar then sought to return to Rome as consul in 49, but 
Pompey, his supporters, and others at Rome—fearing Caesar's increasing power—blocked his candidacy. As a ve- 
sult, Caesar invaded Italy and set off the civil war that lasted until 45 in various parts of the Roman Empire. On 15 
March 44, after it had become clear that he had decided not to resign his dictatorship (a legal, temporary office in 
Rome), Caesar was assassinated. 

The Commentaris dē Belo Gallicē (Commentaries About the Gallic War) were probably written during the 
campaigns in Gaul. ‘They provide both an account of those campaigns and a description of the customs of the 
peoples Caesar encountered in Gaul and Britain. Written in seven books, the Commentaris area third-person account 
ina plain, lucid, and orderly style with a notable absence of florid rhetoric. When Quintilian surveys the orators of 
the late Republic, he rates Caesar second only to Cicero himself, Both Cicero and Quintilian praise Caesar's purity 
of vocabulary and clarity of thought as a speaker—qualities also apparent in his writings. 
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6. Vergil, Aeneid 1165 74 


Aeneas, in Carthage, narrates the downfall of Troy. In this passage he begins his account of 
the deception of Sinon, whose false tale ensures that the Trojan horse is brought into the city. 


accipe nunc Danaum insidias et crimine ab ind 65 


disce omnis.* 


namque ut cónspectü in medið turbatus, inermis 


constitit atque ocults Phrygia agmina circumspexit, 


“heu, quae nunc tellas," inquit, “quae mē aequora possunt 
accipere? aut quid iam misero mihi denique restat, 70 
cui neque apud Danaós usquam locus, et super ipsi 


Dardanidae infensi poenas cum sanguine poscunt?" 


qué gemitū conversi animi compressus et! omnis 


impetus. 


+A few lines of the Aeneid remained unfinished 
at the time of Vergil’s death. 

"et in poetry is frequently placed in the position 
of -que. 

aequor, aequoris n. level surface; sea 

agmen, agminis x. (battle-line: throng 

apud (prep. + acc.) at, near; in the presence of, 
among 

circumspiciē, circumspicere, circumspexī, 
circumspectus look around (at) 

comprimé, comprimere, compressi, compressus 
crush; subdue, suppress 

conspectus, cēnspectūs m. sight, view 

cànstó, cēnstāre, cOnstiti, cēnstātūrus stand still 

convert, convertere, converti, conversus turn 
upside down, reverse; change; win over 

crimen, criminis n. charge, accusation; crime 

Danai, Danaórum m. pl, Danaans, Greeks; 
Danaum - gen. pl. 

Dardanidés, Dardanidae m. descendant of Dard- 
anus (founder of Troy), Trojan 


denique (adv.) finally, at last; in short, to sum up 

disco, discere, didicī, learn 

gemitus, gemitūs m. groan(ing), moan(ing) 

impetus, impetüs m. attack, assault; (violent) 
impulse or urge 

inermis, inerme unarmed 

infensus, -a, -um hostile, threatening 

inquam (defective verb) say; inquit = 3rd sing. 
pres. act. indic, 

medius, -a, -um middle (of) 

Phrygius, -a, -um of or belonging to Phrygia 
(the region in which Troy was situated), 
Phrygian, Trojan 

posed, poscere, poposct, —— demand 

restē, restāre, restitī, —— remain, be left 

sanguis, sanguinis m. blood 

super (adv.) in addition 

tellūs, tellūris f earth, land 

turbē (1-tr.) stir up, confuse, throw into 
confusion 

usquam (adv.) anywhere 
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7. Vergil, Aeneid IV.651.—58 


Before committing suicide, Dido mounts her funeral pyre and addresses relics of her love af- 
fair with Aeneas. 


dulcés exuviae, dum fata deusque sinébat, 

accipite hanc animam meque his exsolvite cüris. 

vixi et quem dederat cursum Fortūna peregi, 

et nunc magna mei sub terras ibit imago. 

urbem praeclaram statui, mea moenia vidi, 655 
ulta virum poenās inimico à fratre recépi, 

felix, heu nimium felix, sī litora tantum. 

numquam Dardaniae tetigissent nostra carinae. 


carina, carinae f. keel; ship nimium (adv.) too much, excessively 
cursus, cursüs m. course pēragē (per- + agā), peragere, perégi, perāctus 
Dardanius, -a, -um Dardanian, Trojan thoroughly do; accomplish, complete 
dulcis, dulce sweet praeclārus, -a, -um very famous 
dum (conj. + indic.) while, as long as recipi (re + capio) take back, receive 
exsolvē, exsolvere, exsolvi, exsolütus set free, sind, sinere, sil or siVI, situs allow, permit 
release statud, statuere, statui, statütus cause to stand, 
exuviae, exuviārum f. pl. (stripped) armor; set up, establish 
mementos tango, tangere, tetigi, tāctus touch; reach 
inràgo, imāginis f. image, likeness tantum (adv.) only 
Titus, litoris n. shore, beach ulciscor, ulcisci, ultus sum avenge 


8. Horace, Epistulae I.11.25—30 
The poet reflects on the restless discontent of men. 
...nam si ratio et prüdentia cüras, 25 
non locus effüsi late maris arbiter aufert, 
caelum non animum mitant qui trans mare currunt. 
strenua nés exercet inertia: nàvibus atque 
quadrigis petimus bene vivere. quod petis, hic est, 


est Ulubris, animus sī tē nón déficit aequus. 3» 
aequus, -a, -um level, even; calm, tranquil mūtžš (1-tr.) change 
arbiter, arbitri m. overseer, controller, ruler nàvis, nāvis, ium f. ship 
curò, currere, cucurri, cursum run, rush prüdentia, prüdentiae f. good sense, judgment, 
déficio (dë + facit) let down, fail prudence 
effundo, effundere, effüdi, effūsus pour out; quadriga, quadrigae f. (four-horse) chariot 
Spread out ratio, rationis f. account, reason; reasoning 
exerced, exercére, exercuī, exercitus keep busy, ^ strénuus, -a, -um active, vigorous, energetic 
Occupy; train, exercise trans (prep. + acc.) across 
hic (adv.) here Ulubrae, Ulubrarum f. pl. Ulubrae, a small town 
inertia, inertiae f. inactivity, laziness in Latium 


lātē (adv.) widely, far and wide 


Written some time after 20 ».c.E, the Epistulae (Letters) are poems in dactylic hexameter in a conversational style. 
Much of our information about Horace’s own life is derived from these Epistulae. 
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9. Propertius 1.11.23-26 


Chapter IX 


The poet concludes a poem with an address to his beloved Cynthia. 


tū mihi sola domus, tū, Cynthia, sola parentes, 
omnia tü nostrae tempora laetitiae. 


seu tristis veniam seu contrā laetus amicis, 25 


quicquid ero, dicam “Cynthia causa fuit." 


contra (adv.) in opposition, in turn. 

laetitia laetitiae f. happiness 

paréns, parentis, ium m. or f. parent 

quicquid = neut. sing. nom. of indef. rel. pron., 
whatever 


10. Propertius 11.8.1-6 


seu (conj.) or if, whether; seu... seu... 
whether... or (if)... 
tristis, triste sad, gloomy, melancholy, grim 


The poet reflects on his emotional state now that he has lost his love. 


Ēripitur nobis iam pridem cara puella: 
et tū mē lacrimās fundere, amice, vetas? 


nüllae sunt inimicitiae nisi amóri: 
ipsum mé iugula, lenior hostis 


is acerbae: 


ero. 


possum ego in alterius* positam spectāre lacerto? 
nec mea dicétur, quae modo dicta meast? 


*The -i- of alterius here scans short. 


lénior, lenius (comparative adj.) weaker, gentler; 


Eripió, &ripere, ēripuī, ēreptus tear away, snatch lénior = masc. sing. nom. 


away 


funds, fundere, fūdī, fūgus pour out, shed 


modo (adv.) only, now; just now 
pridem (adv. formerly, previously; iam pridem, 


iugulo (L4) kill (by cutting the throat), slaughter long since, for a long time now 


lacertus, lacerti m. (upper) arm 
lacrima, lacrimae f. teat 


11. Ovid, Metamorphoses 1.5-9 


spectà (1-tr.) look at, observe 
veto, vetāre, vetui, vetitus forbid 


Ovid describes the beginning of the universe. 


ante mare et terras et quod tegit omnia caelum 

tnus erat tūtē natürae vultus in orbe, 

quem dixére* Chaos: rudis indigestaque moles 

nec quicquam nisi pondus iners congestaque eddem* 
non bene iūnctārum discordia semina rērum. 


*dicà, here, call 
teðdem, here (adv.) to the same place 
Chaos, *Chaf n. Chaos 


mālēs, mēlis, ium f. mass, weight, burden 
orbis, orbis, ium m. ring, circle; world 
pondus, ponderis n. weight 


congeró (con. + gerd) gather together, collect quicquam = neut. sing. nom. of indef. pron., 


discors, discordis discordant, unlike 


anything 


indigestus,-a,-um unarranged, without order, rudis, rude unformed, rough, raw 


confused 
iners, inertis inactive, idle, inert 
iungo, iungere, iūmū, iünctus join 


sémen, séminis n. seed 
tegó, tegere, tēxī, tēctus cover 
vultus, vultūs m. expression, countenance; face 
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12. Seneca the Younger, Agamemnón 79—86 
"The chorus states what it believes inevitably happens to royal houses. 


iūra pudorque 
et coniugii sacrata fides 30 
fugiunt aulas; sequitur tristis 
sanguinolenta Bellona mana 
quaeque superbos ürit Erinys, 
nimiās semper comitāta domos, 
quàs in planum quaelibet hora 85 
tulit ex alta. 
aula, aulae f. royal hall, palace quaelibet ~ fem. sing. nom. of indef. adj., 
Bellóna, Bellonae f. Bellona, goddess of war any . . . it pleases 
comitor (1-tr.) accompany, attend sacratus, -a, -um hallowed, sacred 
coniugium, coniugii n. marriage sanguinolentus, -a, -um covered with blood; 
Erinys, Erinyos f. Erinys, a Fury greedy for blood 
höra, horae f. hour superbus, -a, -um proud; haughty 
nimius, -a, -um excessive, too great tristis, triste sad, gloomy, melancholy, grim 
plānum, plani n. flat or level ground ūrē, ürere, ussī, ustus burn, scorch, inflame, 
pudor, pudēris m. shame, decency, modesty consume 


Based in part on Aeschylus's Agamemnon, Seneca's play of the same name tells the tale of Agamemnon's home- 
coming from Troy and his subsequent murder by his wife, Clytaemnestra, and his cousin, her lover, Aegisthus. 
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13. Seneca the Younger, Agamemnon 698-709 
Cassandra, the daughter of Priam, explains to the chorus why she has nothing left to fear. 
Fortūna vires ipsa cónsümpsit suas. 
quae patria restat, quis* pater, quae iam soror? 
bibere tumuli sanguinem atque arae meum.* w 
quid illa f&lix turba fraterni gregis? 
exhausta nempe: rēgiā miseri senēs 
vacua relicti, totque per thalamos vident 
praeter Lacaenam cēterās viduas nurūs. 
tot illa regum mater et regimen Phrygum, E 
fēcunda in^! ignés Hecuba fátórum novās 


experta leges induit vultūs feros: 
circa ruins rabida latravit suas, 


Troiae superstes, Hectorī, Priamo, sibi. 


*quis, here, interrog. pron. used adjectivally 

tmeum = meórum 

ttin, here, toward. 

bibē, bibere, bibi, — drink 

cēterus, -a, um rest (of), remaining part (of), 
(the) other 

circa (prep. + acc.) around, near 

cónsümo, cónsümere, cónsümpsi, consümptus 
expend, use up. 

exhaurio, exhaurire, exhausi, exhaustus drain dry 

fēcundus, a, -um fertile, productive, fruitfid 

ferus, -a, um wild, uncultivated; Gerce, ferocious 

frātemus, -a, um brotherly, fraternal 

grex, gregis m. flock, herd 

Hector, Hectoris m. Hector, son of Priam 

Hecuba, Hecubae f. Hecuba, wife of Priam 

ignis, ignis, -ium m. fire 

induē, induere, indui, indūtus put on, clothe; as- 
sume, adopt 

Lacaena, Laecaenae f. Laconian woman; Helen 

latro (1.āntr.) bark, bay 


nempe (adv.) without doubt, to be sure 

nurus, nurüs f. daughter-in-law 

Phryx, Phrygis Phrygian, Trojan 

praeter (prep. + acc.) beyond, except; besides 

rabidus, -a, -um raging, rabid, mad 

régia, régiae f. royal residence, palace 

regimen, regiminis n. control, management; 
controller, manager 

restó, restāre, rcstiti, — remain, be left 

ruina, ruinae f. downfall, rain 

sanguis, sanguinis m. blood 

senex, senis old; as masc. subst., old man 

superstes, superstitis surviving (4 dat.) 

thalamus, thalami s. in sing. or pl., inner room, 
wedding chamber; marriage 

tol (indeclinable adj.) so many 

tumulus, tumuli m. burial mound, grave 

turba, turbae f. crowd, throng 

vacuus, -ā, -um empty 

viduus, -a, -um widowed 

vultus, vultüs m. expression, countenance; face 
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14. Tacitus, Annales 1.1 


209 


The historian summarizes concisely modes of Roman rule from the city's beginnings down 


to Augustus. 


Urbem Romam à principio reges habuere; libertatem et consulátum L. Brütus insti- 
tuit. dictātūrae ad tempus* stimébantur; neque decemviràlis potestas ultra biennium, 
neque tribünórum militum cónsulare iūs diū valuit. non Cinnae, non Sullae longa 
dominātiē: et Pompei Crassique potentia citó in Caesarem, Lepidi atque Antónii 
arma in Augustum cessére, qui cüncta discordiis civilibus fessa nómine principis 


sub imperium accepit. 


*ad tempus, for the occasion, in emergencies 

biennium, bienniī n. biennium, two years 

L. Brütus, L. Brūtī m. L. (Junius) Brutus, leg- 
endary founder of the Roman republic 

Cinna, Cinnae m. (L. Cornelius) Cinna (Roman 
dictator 87—84 n.c.x.), enemy of Sulla 

citā (adv.) quickly 

vilis, civile of or connected with citizens, civil 

cēnsulāre itis, cánsuláris iüris n. consular right 
or power (sometimes granted to military trib- 
unes) 

cinctus, «a, um all 

decemvirālis, decemvirāle pertaining to the de- 
cemvirt, a commission of ten magistrates 

dictātūra, dictatürae f, dictatorship, an emer- 
gency office with unlimited powers 

discordia, discordiae f. discord, dissension, conflict 

diü (adv.) for a long time 

dominatio, dominatiénis f. absolute rule, 
dominion 


fessus, -a, «um weary, exhausted, worn out 

3nstituà, instituere, institui, īnstitūtus set up, 
establish 

Lepidus, Lepidi m. (M. Aemilius) Lepidus, mern- 
ber of second triumvirate with Antony and 
Octavian 

nomen, nóminis n. name 

potentia, potentiae f. (illegitimate) power, 
influence 

Potestās, potestātis f. (legitimate) power 

princeps, principis first, foremost, chief; as 
subst., leading man 

principium. principii n. beginning 

sümó, sümere, siimpsi, sümptus take up, seize; 
take cn, assume 

tribünus, tribünt m. tribune, military com- 
mander 


ultrā (prep. + acc.) beyond 


The Arnālēs appear to have comprised eighteen books, of which only eight survive completely and four others in 
part. Their subject is the history of Rome from the death of Augustus to the death of Nero (14—68 c.t.) The Annales 
is generally considered Tacitus's most mature work. The first six books in particular are marked by Tacitus's love of 
compression and his pronounced avoidance of Ciceronian balance. In these books the complexity of Tacitus’s 
thought is combined with his commanding use of the Latin language's natural tendency toward cconomy. The re- 


sulting narrative is vivid, surprising, and inimitable. 


$91. Numbers in Latin 


Cardinal numbers are adjectives that answer the question “how many?” They are the 
numbers used in counting. Most but not all cardinal numbers in Latin are indeclin- 
able. Ordinal numbers are adjectives that answer the question “which one in a se- 
ries?" All ordinal numbers in Latin are first-second-declension adjectives. Most or- 
dinal numbers are derived from the corresponding cardinal numbers. 


Vus 


1. In the numbers fron: 21 to 29. for example, the numbers up to 27 are made by adding to twenty the neces- 
sary numbers from 1 to 7. The numbers 28—29 are made by subtracting from thirty the numbers 2 and 1. Such a sys- 
tem is followed in every unit of ten numbers. 
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+ i 


duo, duae, duo has an irregular declension. trés, tria is declined regularly as a 
third-declension adjective (plural forms only). The stem is tr-. 


MEMORIZE THE CARDINAL NUMBERS 1 TO 10 (INCLUDING THE DECLENSIONS OF 
DUO, DUAE, DUO AND TRES, TRIA), 100, AND 1000. MEMORIZE THE ORDINAL NUMBERS 
THAT CORRESPOND TO 1 TO 10. REFER TO THIS SECTION WHENEVER CARDINAL OR OR- 
DINAL NUMBERS APPEAR IN READINGS. 

The cardinal numbers 200 to 900 are all declined (plural forms only) as first- 
second-declension adjectives. Mille is indeclinable in the singular, but milia, milium 
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is dedined regularly as a neuter plural substantive of a third-declension adjective, 
The stern is mil-. The Romans frequently measured distance in “thousands of paces” 
or “miles.” For example: 


mille passuum one thousand of paces, one mile (passus, passüs m. pace) 
decem milia passuum ten thousands of paces, ten miles 
OBSERVATION 


In the expressions above passuum is Partitive Genitive. 


CHAPTER X 


Vocabulary 


> lēgātus, lēgātī m. legate, envoy; lieutenant 
> nātus, nati m. son 


> dux, ducis m. or f. leader 
> finis, finis, -ium m. or f. end, limit, 
boundary; in pl., territory 
> genus, generis n. descent, origin; race, 
stock; kind, sort 
» labor, laboris m. work; effort, hardship 
> mēs, mēris m. custom, practice; in pl. 
(sometimes), character 
> nēmē, nēminis m. or f. no one 
> opus, operis n. work; need 
> opus est (idiom) there is need of (+ abl. 
or nom.) 
>» ūrātiē, orátiónis f. oration, speech 
rationem habēre (idiom) to make a 
speech 
Grator, Srdtdris m. speaker 
pectus, pectoris n. chest, breast; heart 


> cásus, cāsūs m. fall; occurrence; chance, 
misfortune 


> quidam, quaedam, quiddam (indef. 
pron.) (a) certain person, (a) certain thing 

» quidam, quaedam, quoddam (indef. adj.) 
(a) certain 


> oppugnē (1-tr.) attack 
Servo (1-tt.) save, preserve 

> stē, slāre, stetī, statum stand; stand fast, 
endure 


dēle, dēlēre, delevi, dēlētus destroy 


» cadō, cadere, cecidi, cāsum fall, sink; die 
> nàscor, nāscī, nātus sum be born 
> nūscē, nūscere, növi, notus come to 
know, learn, recognize; in perfect, know 
>» cognóscó, cognūscere, cognovi, 
cognitus come to know, learn, 
recognize; in perfect, know 
> proficiscor, proficisci, profectus sum set 
out, set forth 
> ütor, ūtī, ūsus sum use; experience, enjoy 
(+ abl.) 


> perferē, perferre, pertuli, perlātus suffer, 
endure; report 

> refers, referre, rettuli, relātus bring back; 
report 


> aequus, -a, -um level, even; equitable, 
just; calm, tranquil 
> iniquus, -a, -um uneven; inequitable, 
unjust 
> honestus, -a, -um honorable, respectable 
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> medius, -a, -um middle (of); as subst., > magnopere (adv.) greatly 
midst quin (conj.) introduces Relative Clause of 
Characteristic, who/that . . . not ($93) 
> apud (prep. + acc.) at, near; at the house quó (rel. adv.) to where, whither ($92) 
of, in the presence of, among > satis or sat (indeclinable n. subst.) 
> contra (adv.) face to face; in opposition: enough (adv.) enough, sufficiently 
in turn "ubi (rel. adv.) where (§92) 
(prep. + acc.) facing; against, "unde (rel. adv.) from where, whence ($92) 
contrary to 
Vocabulary Notes 


legatus, lēgātī m. may refer to a “legate” or “envoy” involved in matters of diplomacy. It may also be used to 
identify an assistant to an army commander or provincial governor (lieutenant, legate). 

nātus, nātī m. means “a male having been born" and is a substantive of the perfect passive participle of 
nāscor. Less common is the feminine substantive nàta, nātae f., “daughter.” 

dux, ducis m. or f. may mean a "leader" in the sense of a “guide,” but it is commonly used for a political 
or military "leader." 

The gender of finis, finis, -ium is regularly masculine, but in early Latin and in poetry the singular only 
is sometimes treated as feminine. In the plural, finis may refer to the "boundary" of a territory or country and, 
by extension, the “territory” that is enclosed by boundaries. 

genus, generis n. is derived from the PIE root *genE- (give birth, bear). Genus may refer to an individ- 
ual's "origin" or “birth.” It may refer more broadly to a “race” or “class” of people or things that arise from a 
single origin (human race, race of the gods, Greek stock). When used of abstract things, it often means “sort” 
or "kind," the abstract class to which someone or something belongs. 

labor, labēris m. means the abstract concept of “work” or “the act of working’ (exertion). Labor 1nay also 
mean the "effort" or “hardship” required to accomplish something. 

‘més, mēris m. means “custom,” an estahlished practice as opposed to an enacted law. The plural mores 
may mean “customs,” but it may also refer to the collective habits of an individual and thus may be translated 
“character.” 

nēmē, nēminis m. or f. occurs in the singular only. Although the genitive and ablative singular forms 
occasionally appear, usually the genitive and ablative singular forms of nüllus (nallfus, nallo, or nūllā) tre- 
place the forms of némd (nēminis, n&mine), Nēmē is formed by the addition of the negative particle nē- to 
the noun homo. 

opus, operis n. may mean something that needs to be done (work [to do], need) or something that has been 
accomplished ([piece of] work, product, achievement}. Opus may convey the sense of how much is required 
to accomplish something (effort), and it is often used for the products of artistic endeavor (poetic 


The idiom opus est most often takes an ablative to express the thing needed. This ablative is translated with the 
English preposition “of.” It is also common for a Dative of Reference to occur with this idiom. 


Less freien the thing: needed is the Nominative, Sube and opus functions as a Predicate Nominative. 
bject is a neuter 


Rarely opus est takes a genitive of the thing needed. 

órátio, Orātiēnis f. may mean the abstract notion of “speaking,” the power of “speech,” or a particular 
"speech" or “oration.” 

cāsus, cásüs m. is an abstract noun formed by the addition of the suffix tus to a stem of the verb cado. 
The -t- of the suffix assimilated to the -s- of the stem cās- and was then lost. In addition to its basic meaning 
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of fall,” casus refers to the “occurrence” of an event, usually by chance (accident), which may be positive (for- 
tune) or negative (misfortune). It may also refer to the “situation” that is the result of an occurrence or series 
of occurrences. 

quidam, quaedam, quiddam is an indefinite pronoun formed by the addition of the suffix -dam to the rel- 
ative pronoun qui, quae, quod. An indefinite pronoun is a pronoun that does not define or specify the person 
or thing for which it stands. MEMORIZE THE FOLLOWING IRREGULAR DECLENSION 


The declension of quidam follows the declension of qui, quae, quod with certain variations: 


1. The neuter singular nominative and accusative are formed by the addition of -dam to quid. 
2. In the masculine and feminine singular accusative and the masculine, feminine, and neuter plural geni- 
tive, the final -m changes to an -n- before «dam. 


quidam, quaedam, quoddam is an indefinite adjective formed by the addition of the suffix «dam to the rel- 
ative pronoun qui, quae, quod, An indefinite adjective is an adjective that does not define or specify the per- 
son or thing it modifies, The declension of quidam, quaedam, quoddam is identical with that of quidam, 
quaedam, quiddam except in the neuter singular nominative and accusative (cf. quoddam with quiddam). 
E? 2 
s ae s SES Swe RAS 
oppugnā, oppugnāre, oppugnāvī, oppugnātus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix 
ob- to pugnē. (For the prefix ob- see Appendix P.) Unlike pugnó, oppugno is a transitive verb. 
3 px t oe 2 
stē, stāre, steti, statum is an irregular intransitive first-conjugation verb. The third principal part exhibits 
reduplication, and the fourth principal part has a short -a-. In addition to its basic meaning of "stand," stb may 
also mean "remain standing," “endure,” or “last.” 
cedē, cadere, cecidi, cisum is an intransitive verb. The third principal part, cecīdī, exhibits reduplication. 
In addition to its basic meaning of "fall" or “sink,” cadó may also mean “cease” [when the subject is winds, 
Noise, etc.). It may also have the extended meaning of "die" or “perish.” 
nāscor, nāscī, natus sum is an intransitive deponent verb. Compounds of nāscor do not exhibit vowel 
weakening. WHEN A COMPOUND OF NASCOR APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, 
BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. 
nóscó, nūscere, növi, nūtus is derived from the PIE root *gneO- (know). It is an inchoative (< incohē, 
Start) or inceptive (< incipió, begin) verb. An inchoative verb indicates that an action is beginning to occur. All 
verbs whose first and second principal parts end in -scū and -scere are in origin inchoative verbs. The basic 
meaning of nósco is “begin to know" and thus “lesrn.” The perfect indicative of many inchoative verbs is often 
equivalent to an English present tense since the perfect tense indicates the completion of the action of the verb. 
Novi means “I have learned" and thus “I know.” The pluperfect forms may be translated as if they were im- 
perfect, and the future perfect forms as if they were future. On occasion, the perfect tense may be translated. 
“have learned” or “learned,” but the meaning "know" is more common. 
SN e 6 
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The present forms of nūscē may mean “recognize” or “become acquainted with" a person. The perfect 
forms may mean “be aware of” or “be acquainted with” a person or an object of study. 


5 oe yi 5 
cognóscó, cognóscere, cognēvi, cognitus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix com. 
to nēscē. (For the prefix com- see Appendix P.) It exhibits irregular vowel weakening in the fourth principa] 
part. Cognóscó is a strengthened form of nēscē with all the same meanings. 

proficiscor, proficīscī, profectus sum is an intransitive third-conjugation deponent verb. In origin an in- 
choative verb, proficiscor means “set out” or “set forth” on a journey or from a certain starting point. 

‘itor, ūtī, ūsus sum is an intransitive verb that takes an ablative of the thing used or experienced. The ab- 
lative is translated as a direct object in English. Compounds of ütor do not exhibit vowel weakening. WHEN A 
COMPOUND OF ÜTOR APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND 
GIVEN. 

REC 


perfer 
(For the prefix per- sce Appendix P.) Perferó regularly means “endure” or “suffer” (hardships, troubles}, but 
it may also mean “report” or “express.” 

refer6, referre, rettuli, relatus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix re- to ferð. (For 
the prefix re- see Appendix P.) Although referē may mean “carry back,” it most commonly means “report.” 

From the basic physical meaning of aequus, -a, -um (level or even) come its more expanded senses of 
“fair” or “just” (level in a legal or political context) and "calm" or “tranquil” (i.e., level-headed). Iniquus, -a, -um 
is a compound adjective formed by the addition of the prefix in (not) to aequus. (For in-Pl see Appendix P. 

honestus, -a, -um is an adjective derived from the noun honor, honóris m. "(political) office"; “honor, 
“repute.” In the strictest sense honestus describes a person who is "honorable" or “respectable” because he 
has held a public office. honestus has a more extended sense of being “morally honorable" or “respectable.” 


medius, 3, -um expresses the notion of the “middie of" a place by modifying that place, It usually appears 
before the noun it modifies. As a substantive, medius is often translated “midst.” 


: e 26 x : 
apud is a preposition that takes the accusative. It may mean "at" or "near" (places), “at the house of,” "in. 
the presence of,” “among,” or "with" (individuals, groups), and “in (the writings of)” (authors, books). Con- 
text helps to determine the appropriate translation. 


x VERS s Bots : 

contra may be an adverb or a preposition that takes the accusative. With verbs expressing standing, see- 
ing, looking, and the like, the adverb usually means "face to face" or "opposite." With verbs of motion, con- 
trā may mean “against.” contrā may also be used to connect a second thought or opinion that balances or op- 
poses a preceding one (in turn, on the other hand), 


"The preposition contra has meanings analogous to the meanings of the adverb. 
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The adverb magnopere is in origin the Ablative of Manner magnó opere, and it is sometimes written as 


two words. 
satis may be an indeclinable neuter substantive, which is often followed by a Partitive Genitive, or an ad- 


verb, The shortened form sat is more cormmon in poetry, 


Derivatives Cognates 
«dà cadaver: cadence; cascade; case; chance; 
accident; occasion; deciduous. 
finis define; final; fine; finish 
genus genuine; gender; genre; engine; kind; king; genocide; gene 
germ: genital; malign 
més moral; morose; mores mood 
nóscó notice; notorious; notify know; can; ken; diagnosis; noble. 
cognūscā cognition; recognition 
satis satisfy; saturate; satire sad 


Gtor use; utility, utensīl 
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$92. Relative Clauses of Purpose 


Purpose clauses are regularly introduced by the conjunctions ut (in order that) or ng 
(in order that . . . not) (see $83). When a Purpose clause is instead introduced by g 
relative pronoun or adverb, it is called a Relative Clause of Purpose. For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 
L A relative pronoun regularly replaces ut in introducing a Purpose clause only when there isa 
dear antecedent, usually not the subject, in the main clause. 

2. When a main clause contains a verb that involves motion (eð, mittā, venio, etc), a Relative 
Clause of Purpose often follows. 

3. In the sentence above the relative pronoun qui makes the dosest possible connection in Latin 
between the subordinate clause and the main clause by referring directly to its antecedent mil- 
ités. The third English translation (in order that they may . . .) is to be preferred, however, be- 
cause it most clearly indicates the idea of purpose that the clause expresses. 

4. In the sentence above the syntax of terreant is present subjunctive, Relative Clause of Pur- 
pose, primary sequence. 


Certain relative adverbs (ubi, where; unde, whence, from where; qué, whither, 
to where) may also introduce Relative Clauses of Purpose. For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the first sentence Romam is the antecedent for the relative adverb ubi. The third English 
translation (in order that there... might... ) is to be preferred. The addition of the English ad- 
verb “there” preserves the close connection between the main clause and the subordinate clause 
that the relative adverb in Latin achieves. The words “in order that... might” clearly indicate 
the idea of purpose that the clause expresses, 

2, The syntax of peterem in the first sentence is imperfect subjunctive, Relative Clause of Pur- 
pose, secondary sequence. 

3. In the second sentence the antecedent for the relative adverb quo is implied (to a place) but is 
nos expressed. 
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§93. Relative Clauses of Characteristic 


"When the verb in a relative clause is in the indicative mood, the relative clause helps 

make clear what specific person or thing is indicated by the antecedent. For example: 
Virum qui rem püblicam petit nón laudāmus. . 
The (specific) man (d.0.) who the republic (d.0.) is (actually) attacking we do not praise. 
We do not praise the man who is attacking the republic. 


When the verb in a relative clause is in the subjunctive rather than the indicative 
mood, the relative clause may supply information about what sort of person or thing is 
indicated by the antecedent. Such a clause is called a Relative Clause of Characteris- 
tic.' For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The subjunctive mood in Relative Clauses of Characteristic developed from the Potential sub- 
junctive, and it both generalizes about and characterizes an indefinite antecedent. 
2. The tenses of the subjunctive verbs in a Relative Clause of Characteristic follow the rules of se- 
quence. The syntax of petat in the first sentence is present subjunctive, Relative Clause of Char- 
acteristic, primary sequence, time subsequent to the main verb. The syntax of petīverit in the 
second sentence is perfect subjunctive, Relative Clause of Characteristic, primary sequence, 
time prior to the main verb, 
3. Unlike Purpose clauses and Indirect Commands, Relative Clauses of Characteristic may use 
both the perfect subjunctive (in primary sequence) and the pluperfect subjunctive (in secondary 
sequence) because the action of a Relative Clause of Characteristic may occur priorto the main 
verb. Thus in the second sentence above petiverit is used to indicate time prier to the main verb 
and is translated accordingly. 
4. When translating a Relative Clause of Characteristic, the formula “the sort of _. 
who/that . .. (subjunctive verb translated as indicative)” is to be preferred. When the subjunc- 
tive verb is either present or imperfect, the alternate formula “a/an who/that ... would 
{subjunctive verb translated as potential)" may also be used. 


Certain formulaic phrases with indefinite antecedents regularly introduce Rela- 
tive Clauses of Characteristic. MEMORIZE THE FOLLOWING PHRASES: 


1. The Relative Clause of Characteristic is also known as the Generic Relative Clause. 
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In addition to various unspecified or indefinite antecedents, any person or thing 
may serve as the antecedent for a Relative Clause of Characteristic. For example: 


When the main clause contains an expressed or implied negation, the conjunc. 
tion quin (without its being the case that) may replace a relative pronoun in intro. 
ducing a Relative Clause of Characteristic. A relative pronoun and the English ad- 
verb “not” should be added to the translation of such a clause. For example: 


a a 


e DRILL 92-93 MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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$94. Introduction to Participles 


A participle (< particeps, sharing in) has been defined as a verbal adjective with the 
properties of tense and voice, and one participle, the perfect passive participle, has al- 
ready been learned.? There are a total of four participles in Latin: present active, per- 
fect passive, future active, and future passive. The following chart presents all the par- 
ticiples and their basic translations: 


DBSERVATIONS 


1. A present active participle is a third-declension adjective with one nominative singular form 
for the masculine, feminine, and neuter (cf. ingens, ingentis). Its stem is found by dropping the 
ending -is from the genitive singular form (sce 74). Unlike other third-declension adjectives, 
the present active participle has 4 or -e as its masculine/feminine singular ablative ending. When 
the participle functions as an adjective and modifies an expressed noun, the ablative singular 
ending is usually -i. When the participle functions as a substantive, the ablative singular ending 
is usually -e, For example: 


dē viro regent? about the ruling man (adjective) 
dé regente about the ruling man/ruler (substantive) 


2. See 50-51, in particular the Noże on the Perfect Passive Participle. 
3. The Latin verb has neither a present passive nor a perfect active participle. 
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2. A short vowel lengthens before the nominative singular ending of the present active participle 
(ms) (e.g., regens < rege- + ns). However, a long vowel shortens before the -nt- at the end of the 
stem (e.g., vocant < vocā- + -nt-) 

3. The perfect passive participle of intransitive verbs (e.g. venid) may occur only in the imper. 
sonal passive construction with a neuter singular ending (e.g, ventum est) (see 59). 

4. The fourth principal parts of certain intransitive verbs that lack perfect passive participles are 
future active participles (e.g., fugitūrus, about to/going to flee). 

5. A long vowel shortens before the -nd- at the end of the stem of the future passive participle 
(e.g, vocand- < vocā- + -nd.). 

6. The future passive participle conveys a sense of obligation or necessity. For example: 


oppidum capiendum the town having to be captured (nom. facc.) 
verba audienda words deserving to be heard (nom. facc.) 


Participles of Irregular Verbs 


Sum has only a future active participle (the fourth principal part), futürus, -a, -um, 
“about to/going to be.” possum has no participles. 

The present active participle of eē is irregular: iēns, euntis (stem = eunt-). The 
future passive participle of eo is also irregular: eundum. It is used in the impersonal 
passive construction only; MEMORIZE THESE IRREGULAR PARTICIPLES. Eð forms its 
future active participle regularly: itūrus, -a, -um. 

The irregular third-conjugation verb fero forms its present active participle reg- 
ularly: ferens, ferentis. 

The verb morior has an irregular future active participle: moritürus, -a, -um. 
MEMORIZE THIS IRREGULAR PARTICIPLE. 


Participles of Deponent and Semideponent Verbs 


The participles of deponent and semideponent verbs follow all the same rules of for- 
mation that apply to nondeponent verbs. However, deponent and semideponent 
verbs bave the following participles: 


The following chart provides an example of the forms and basic translations of 
the participles of deponent verbs. ` 
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$95. Synopsis VI: Indicative, Subjunctive, 
Participles, Infinitives, and Imperative 


When one generates a synopsis that includes the participle, the participle follows the 
subjunctive and precedes the infinitive and imperative. Here is a model synopsis of 
sentið in the third-person singular feminine: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. This synopsis reviews the indicative, subjunctive, and imperative moods, the participle, and the 
infinitive. When new verbal forms are introduced, the synopsis form will expand accordingly. 
2. In a synopsis basic English translations should be given for indicative, participle, infinitive, 
and imperative forms. 
3. Since participles are not finite forms, always give the full nominative singular no matter what 
person, number, and gender have been chosen for the indicative and subjunctive forms. 
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4. Imperatives appear in the second-person singular and plural only. Always give the second. 


person singular and plural imperative forms no matter what person, number, and gender have 
been chosen for the indicative and subjunctive forms. 


V DRIL194—95 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$96. Notes on the Participle: Relative Time; 
Attributive and Circumstantial Uses 


The three tenses of the participle —present, perfect, future—have no absolute time val- 
ues of their own; rather, they have only relative time: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. In the first sentence the present active participle labdrantés indicates an action occurring at 
the same time as the main verb, vidi. 

2. In the second sentence the perfect passive participle caplis indicates an action that occurred 
before the main verb, dicit. 

3. In the third sentence the future active participle discessürus indicates an action that is to 
occur after the main verb, cēpit. 

4, Since a participle is a verbal adjective, it usually follows the noun it modifies. Often a parti- 
ciple is separated from its noun by several words in order to enclose a phrase that is syntactically 
connected to the participle. For example, labūrantēs is separated from hominés to enclose the 
prepositional phrase in apris. 


As in the sentences above, a participle may be used simply to indicate that the 
noun it modifies has the attribute or quality described by the participle. Such a use of 
the participle is called attributive. The basic translations supplied for the four Latin 
participles | ing, [having been] ___ed, about to_____, and having to 
be _______ed) are usually used for translating attributive participles. It is sometimes 
convenient to translate an attributive participle with a relative clause in English. For 
example, the last sentence above may be translated “The king who was about to depart 
took up arms." In such a translation care must be taken to show the relative time of 
the participle to the main verb. 
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A participle may also be used to describe the circumstances under which the ac- 
tion of the main clause occurs. This use of the participle is called circumstantial. 
Often the circumstances described by such a participle may be more specifically tem- 
poral, causal, concessive, or conditional. A phrase containing a circumstantial par- 
ticiple is often best translated into English as a subordinate clause introduced by a 
subordinating conjunction. For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. A circumstantial participle may be translated using the basic translation of the participle, but 
often the full meaning of the participial phrase requires that it be translated as a subordinate 
clause, When a circumstantial participle is translated as part of a subordinate clause, the parti- 
ciple is translated as a finite verb. In such a translation care must be taken to show the relative 
time of the participle to the main verb. 

2. A circumstantial participle with conditional force always functions as the protasis of a condi- 
tional sentence. Tbe main verb is the verb of the apodosis, and it provides the only indication of 
what type of conditional sentence is represented. In the second sentence above, the main verb 
interficiatur (present subjunctive) indicates that the conditional sentence is a Future Less Vivid, 
and the participle iēns js translated accordingly (If . . . should go). 

3. The appropriate force of a circumstantial participle (temporal, causal, concessive, or condi- 
tional) can usually be determined by context only. A circumstantial participle with concessive 
force may be indicated by the presence of the adverb tamen (nevertheless) at or near the begin- 
ning of the main clause. When tamen appears in the main clause, the participle is translated as 
part afa concessive subordinate clause beginning with the conjunction “although.” A circum- 
stantial participle with conditional force is often indicated by the presence of a main verb in the 
subjunctive, as in the second sentence above. 


* DRILL 96 May NOW BE DONE. 
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$97. Ablative Absolute 


A noun in the ablative case that is accompanied by a circumstantial participle and un- 
connected in syntax with the rest of the sentence is called an Ablative Absolute (< ab. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. An Ablative Absolute functions as a subordinate clause and is part of a complex sentence. 
Like all participles, the participle in an Ablative Absolute shows time relative to the main verb. 
In translations of Ablatives Absolute care must be taken to show the relative time of the 
participle. 

2. An Ablative Absolute is often best translated with a temporal, causal, concessive, or condi- 
tional clause. 

3, The present active and the perfect passive participles appear most often in Ablatives Ab- 
solute. 

4. An Ablative Absolute often appears first in a sentence, and several Ablatives Absolute may 
appear together, The Ablative Absolute allows for the compression of several actions or events 
into one complex sentence. 


Sometimes two nouns (or a noun and an adjective) in the ablative case may 
form an Ablative Absolute. For exampl: 


ORSERVATION 


Since the verb sum lacks a present active participle, no participle appears in this type of Abla- 
tive Absolute, but the English present participle “being” is supplied as a copulative verb when 
translating an Ablative Absolute of this type. If the Ablative Absolute is translated as a subordi- 
nate clause, a finite form of sum is supplied, and care must be taken to show relative time. 


© DRILL 97 MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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$98. Active and Passive Periphrastics 


A finite, compound verb form that comprises a form of the future active participle and 
a form of sum is called an active periphrastic (< Greek periphrazo, speak around). For 
example: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. An active periphrastic indicates a future or intended action (the future active participle) viewed 
from another point in time (the form of sum). The tense and mood of the active periphrastic 
are identical with the tense and mood of the form of sum. For example, discessüri sumus is 
first person plural masculine present indicative of the active periphrastic. An active periphrastic 
may occur in any of the six tenses of the indicative or the four tenses of the subjunctive. 
2. The gender and number of the subject determine the ending of the future active participle in 
an active periphrastic. 
3. An active periphrastic is best translated word by word, begimning with the form of sum. 
4. As in the compound forms of the perfect passive system, the form of sum may appear before 
or after the participle in the active periphrastic. For example, captürus est and est captürus are 
equally correct. 


A finite, compound verb form that comprises a form of the future passive par- 
ticiple and a form of sum is called a passive periphrastic. For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. A passive periphrastic indicates an action that is viewed as obligatory (the future passive par- 
ticiple) at a certain point in time (the form of sum). The tense and mood of the passive periphras- 
tic are identical with the tense and mood of the form of sum. For example, regendi erant is third 
person plural masculine imperfect indicative of the passive periphrastic. A passive periphrastic 
may occur in any of the six tenses of the indicative or the four tenses of the subjunctive. 

2. The gender and number of the subject determine the ending of the future passive participle 
in a passive periphrastic. 

3. Although passive periphrastics may be translated word by word, the alternate translations 
given above (must, have to, had to, will have to) are to be preferred. Note that “must” can be 
used only for the present indicative of the passive periphrastic. 

4, As in the compound forme of the perfect passive system, the form of sum may appear before 
or after the participle in the passive periphrastic. For example, capiendus est and est capiendus 
are equally correct. 
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An active or passive periphrastic may appear wherever any finite verb form may 
be used. For example: 


$99. Dative of Agent with the Passive Periphrastic 


A noun in the dative case is usually used with a passive periphrastic to express the 
agent or person by whom the action of the verb must be done. Such a dative is called 
the Dative of Agent with the passive periphrastic. For example: 


sus 


The syntax of the italicized word (mihi) is Dative of Agent with the passive 
periphrastic. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The Dative of Agent with the passive periphrastic is regularly used instead ofan Ablative of 
Personal Agent when the verb is a passive periphrastic.* 

2, Occasionally the Ablative of Personal Agent may be used with the passive periphrastic for the 
sake of clarity. For example: 


Carmen tibi à mé scribendum est. A poem must be written for you by me. 


In this sentence the Ablative of Personal Agent (4 mē) is used to avoid the confusion that might 
arise if there were two datives in the same sentence. 


© DRILL 98—99 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$100. Genitive of Description 


When 2 noun in the genitive case modified by an adjective is used to describe another 
noun, it is called the Genitive of Description. For example: 


The syntax of the italicized word (diligentiae) is Genitive of Description. 


4. The Dative of Agent may be derived from the Dative of the Possessor- Thus, Carmen mihi scribendum est 
may be understood to mean “I have a poem having to be written.” Therefore, “A poem must be written by me." 
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$101. Ablative of Description 


When a noun in the ablative case modified by an adjective is used to describe another 
noun, it is called the Ablative of Description. For example: 


The syntax of the italicized word (virtūte) is Ablative of Description. 


OBSERVATION 
Like Latin, English attaches some descriptions with “of” and some with “with.” Compare, for 
example, the phrases "men of great courage” and “men with blue eyes.” English and Latin us- 
ages do not always coincide; therefore, idiomatic English may require "of" (rather than with) in 
the translation of an Ablative of Description. 


The noun-adjective phrases that make up Genitives or Ablatives of Description 
function adjectivally in that they define or limit another noun. The Genitive of De- 
scription is thus an extension of the basic function ofthe genitive case. The Ablative 
of Description derives from that case's associative function since an Ablative of De- 
scription is an accompanying feature of the noun it describes. Although some kinds 
of descriptions are limited to the genitive (size, number) and some to the ablative 
(qualities of the body), in many expressions the Genitive and Ablative of Description 
appear to have converged in use and meaning during the classical period. 


§102. Ablative of Origin 


When the ablative case, with or without the preposition ē/ex or dē, reports parentage 
or ancestry, it is called the Ablative of Origin. For example: 
aus 


ies É jā i5 
The syntax of the italicized word (dea) is Ablative of Origin. The Ablative of Origin 
is a particular variety of the Ablative of Separation (see $54). 


«F DRILL 99-102 MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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Short Readings 


1. A proverbial utterance 
dictum sapient sat est. (PLAUTUS, PERSA 729; TERENCE, PHORMIO 541) 


sapiens, sapientis sensible, wise 


2. An exchange of pleasantries between two characters 
Callicles. Ehē tà, tua uxor, quid* agit? Megaronides. Immortālis est: 
vivit victiiraque est. (PrAurUS, TRTNUMMUS 55—56) 


*quid, here, how 

ehð (interj.) used to attract attention, hey 
immortālis, irnmortāle immortal 

"uxor, uxdris f. wife 


3. A fragment from Ennius cited by Cicero for its brevity and truth 
móribus antiquis rēs stat Romana virisque. (ENNIUS, ANNALES V.156) 


^. An alliterative line from Ennius 
Orātor sine pice redit rēgīgue refert rem. (ENNIUS, ANNATEs VI.202) 


5. The speaker of the prologue of the play generalizes about originality. 
nüllumst iam dictum quod non sit dictum prius. (Tsrence, Bunucuus 41) 
prius (adv.) earlier, before 


6. A fragment from the comic poet Lucilius about the relation between work and reward 
hunc laborem sūrnās laudem qui tibi ac früctum ferat. (Luciitus, SArvnAs frag. 620) 


früctus, frūctūs m. profit, benefit, advantage 
kus, laudis f. praise 
sūmē, sūmere, sūmpsī, sümptus take up, seize; take on 


7. The character Thyestes speaks in a fragment of a Greek tragedy. 
vigilandum est semper; multae insidiae sunt bonis. (Accrus, TRAcozDrAE frag. 214) 
vigil6 (1-intr.) stay awake; be watchful, remain vigilant 


8. In arguing that Pompey be given special command in the East, Cicero makes a transition to 
the next part of his argument. 


quoniam dē genere belli dixi, nunc dé magnitüdine pauca dicam. (Crcero, PRO LEGE 
Manriid 20) 
magnitüdó, magnitūdinis f. size, magnitude 
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9. Cicero asks Catiline a rhetorical question. 
quid est enim, Catilina, quod tē iam in hac urbe dēlectāre possit, in quà nēmē est, 
extra istam conifiratidnem perditórum hominum, qui tē nón metuat, nēmē qui nón 
Oderit? (Cicero, IN CariziNAM 113) 

coniūrātiē, coniūrātiēnis f. conspiracy 

delecta (1-tr.) delight, please, charm 

extra (prep. + acc.) outside 


metuo, metuere, metui, —— fear, dread 
perditus, -a, -um lost, desperate, degenerate 


10. Cicero addresses Catiline directly. 
ēgredere ex urbe, Catilina. līberā rem püblicam metū; in exsilium, si hanc vocem 
exspectas, proficiscere. (CICERO, {N CATILINAM 1 20) 


ēgredior, egredi, ēgressus sum go out, depart 
ex(s)pectē (1-tr.) wait for, await, expect 


11. Cicero begins the conclusion of the defense of his client Caelius. 
cOnservate igitur reī püblicae, iūdicēs, cīvem bonarum artium, bonarum partium, 
bonorum virorum. (Cīceko, PRO CAEI16 77) 


cūnservā (con- + servà) (1-tr.) keep from danger, save, preserve 
igitur (postpositive conj.) therefore 
tūdex, tūdicis m. juror, judge 


12. Cicero reflects on a difference between the state and mankind. 
itaque nüllus interitus est rei pūblicae nātūrālis ut hominis, in qué mors nón 
modo* necessāria est, vérum etiam optanda persaepe. (Cicero, DE Rē Pūstīcā 
11.34, FRAG. 2) 


*nēn modo = nón solum. nātūrālis, nātūrāle natural 
interitus, interitūs m. death, demise niecessārius, -a, -um necessary 
itaque (conj.) and so, accordingly persaepe (adv. very often 


13. A definition oflaw 
lēx est ratio summa insita in nātūrā, quae iubet ea quae facienda sunt, prohibetque 
contrāria. (Cicero, DE Lécssus 1.18) 


contrārlus, -a, -um opposite, contrary 
insitus, -a, um inborn 

prohibeē (prē- + habeo), prohibere, prohibui, prohibitus prevent; prohibit, forbid 
ratió, ratiānis f. account, reason; rationale 

summus, -a, -um highest 
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14. Cicero comments on the fate of the venerable Cato in the contemporary world. 
Catónem vérd quis nostrórum ēratērum, qui quidem nunc sunt, legit? aut quis 
nēvit omninó? at quem virum,* di boni! mittēt civem aut senatorem aut im- 


perátórem: rem enim hēc loco quaerimus. (Cicero, Brütus 65) 
*quem virum, Accusative of Exclamation, what at (conj.) but 
aman! imperātor, imperātūris m. commander, general 
mitto, here, send away, dismiss senator, senātūris m. senator 


tquaerð, here, inquire into, examine, consider 


15. While pleading in court before Caesar on behalf of a Roman ally, Cicero praises Caesar for 
his temperate behavior in the wake of his victory over Pompey. 


quae semper in civili victoria sénsimus, ea tē victore nón vidimus. solus, inquam, 
es, C. Caesar, cuius in victoria ceciderit nemo nisi armatus. (Cicero, PRO RĒCE 
DĒIOTARO 32) 


armātus, armātī m. armed man, soldier 

civilis, civile of or connected with citizens, civil; resulting from civil war 
inquam (defective verb) say; inquam = Ist sing. pres. act. indic. 

victor, victoris m. conqueror, victor 

victoria, victoriae f. victory 


16. Laelius describes a great friendship with Scipio. 
equidem ex omnibus rébus, quas mihi aut fortūna aut natüra tribuit, nihil habeo, 
quod cum amīcitiā Scipionis possim comparare. (Cicero, Dz AMTCITIÄ 103) 


comparē (1-tr.) prepare, get together; compare 
Scipio, Scipionis m. (P.) Scipio (Africanus Aemilianus) (consul 147, 134) 
tribu, tribuere, tribu, tribütus grant, bestow, assign 


17. Cicero expresses his opinion on the only legitimate purpose for war. 
quare suscipienda quidem bella sunt ob eam causam, ut sine iniūriā in pace 
atur. (Cicero, DE Orrīcrīs 1.35) 
iniūria, iniūriae f. injustice, injury 
suscipió (sub- + capi) undertake, venture upon 


vī 


18. Cicero notes that only one group of Romans was captured at the Battle of Cannae. 
octo hominum millia tenebat Hannibal, non quos in acie cepisset, aut qui periculó 
mortis diffūgissent, sed qui relictī* in castris fuissent* à Paulo et à Varrone 
consulibus. (Cicero, DF Orrrctis 111.114) 


*relictī . . . fuissent = relicti . . . essent millia = milia 
castra, castrērum n. pl. (military) encampment, Paulus, Pauli m. (L. Aemilius) Paulus (consul 
camp 216), leader at the battle of Cannae 


diffugio (dis- + fugio) run away, flee in several Varro, Varronis m. (C. Terentius) Varro (consul 
directions, scatter 216), leader at the battle of Cannae 
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19. Cicero compares Marc Antony to Rome’s ancient enemy Hannibal. 
oppugnat* D. Brütum, imperatorem, consulem dēsignātum, civem nón sibi, sed 
nobis et rei püblicae natum. ergó Hannibal hostis, civis Antonius? quid ille fecit 
hostiliter quod hic non aut fēcerit aut faciat aut moliatur et cogitet? 
(CICERO, PHILIPPICS y 24—25) 


*oppugnat, subject is Antony ergē (adv.) therefore 

D. Brūtus, D. Brūtī m. D. Brutus, brother of M. ^ — hostiliter (adv.) in the manner of an enemy 
Brutus imperātor, imperātēris m. commander, general 

dēsignātus, -a, -um elect, appointed (but not yet mólior, mēlīrī, mólitus sum strive to bring 
installed) about, plan 


20. In May 49 B.C.E., after the outbreak of the civil war, Cicero writes despairingly to his friend 
Ser. Sulpicius Rufus about the state of Rome. 


vidēs . . . urbem sine legibus, sine iüdiciis, sine iare, sine fide relictam direptioni 
et incendiis. itaque mihi venire in mentem nihil potest nón modo quod spérem 
sed vix iam quod audeam optāre. (Cīcrno, Ap FAMILIARES IV.1.2) 


dīreptiē, dīreptiānis f. plundering, pillage nbn modo = nān solum 
incendium, incendii x. fire spērē (1-tr.) hope (for) 
itaque (conj.) and so, accordingly vix (adv.) scarcely, hardly 
iūdicium, iüdicii x. judgment, opinion; trial 


21. Cicero begins a letter to his friend Atticus in an inauspicious fashion. 
erat autem nihil novi quod aut scriberem aut ex t& quaererem. 
(Cicero, Ap Arrīcum XV.1.1) 


22. Ina letter written in early 54 B.c.s. Cicero comments on the quality of Lucretius's poetry. 
Lucrētī poemata, ut scribis, ita sunt, multis liminibus ingeni, multae tamen artis. 
(CICERO, Ap QUINTUM FRATREM I1.10.3) 


Lucrētius, Lucrētiī m. Lucretius (942-55? B.C.E), author of the poem De Rerum Nātūrā 
lümen, lūminis x. light; illumination; ray of light 
poēma, poematis n. poem; in pl., poetry 


23. Caesar describes what the Romans did after the Gerrnans’ formation repelled their assault. 
reperti sunt complūrēs nostri qui in phalangem insilirent et scüta manibus re- 
vellerent et desuper vulnerārent. (Cīcrno, DE Brtró GArLICO 1.52) 


complūrēs, complūra or complüria several, very ^ reperio, reperire, repperi, repertus find, discover 


many revellē, revellere, revellī, revulsus tear, tear away 
dēsuper (adv.) from above scütum, scūtī n. shield 
īnsiliē, insilire, insilui, —— jump (on), leap (on) ^ vulneró (1-tr.) wound 


phalanx, phalangis f. phalanx, a close formation 
of troops 
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24, The deaths of brave centurions change the course of an apparently hopeless batile. 
militum pars horum* virtüte submētīs hostibus praeter spem incolumis in castra 
pervēnit, pars à barbaris circumventa periit. (Carsar, DE Berto GALLICO VI.40) 


*hērum refers to the dead centurions, pereà (per- + eð}, perīre, perii, peritūrus pass 

barbarus, barbari m. foreigner; barbarian away, be destroyed; perish, die 

castra, castrórum n. pl. (military) encampment, pervenió (per- + venio) come through, arrive 
camp praeter (prep. + acc.) beyond 

circumvenio (circum- + venio) surround submoveó (sub- + moved) move from an. 

incolumis, incolume unharmed, safe occupied position, drive off 


25. Caesar describes his disposition of troops. 
C. Fabium legatum cum legionibus duabus castris praesidio relinquit.* 
(Caesar, DE BELLO GALLICO VILAO) 


*relinquit, subject is Caesar 

castra, castrórum n. pl. (military) encampment, camp 
C. Fabius. C. Fabii m. C. Fabius 

legis, legiūnis f legion 

praesidium, pracsidii n. guard, garrison 


26. in his monograph on the conspiracy of Catiline, the historian introduces Catiline. 
L. Catilina, nobili genere natus, fuit magna vi et animi et corporis, sed ingenio 
malo pravoque. (SAzrusr, BELLUM CATILINA 5) 


nobilis, nēlrile noble 
prāvus, -a, -um twisted, corrupt, perverse 


27. The historian describes the reaction to Cato's speech advocating harsh punishment of the 
Catilinarian conspirators. 


postquam Cató adsédit, consulares omnēs itemque senātūs magna pars senten- 
tiam eius laudant, virtūtem animi ad caelum ferunt, alii alios increpantés timidós 
vocant. Catē clārus atque magnus habetur. (Sa1xusr, BErLUM CarTLĪNAF 53) 


adsīdē, adsīdere, adsēdī, —— sit down, take one's seat 

cēnsulāris, consularis, -ium m. ex-consul 

increpá, increpare, increpuit, increpitus make a noise, roar; reproach, upbraid 
item (adv.) similarly, in turn, likewise 

timidus, -a, -um fearful, cowardly 


28. A Roman proverb 
Amiri finem tempus, non animus facit. (PUBLILIUS SYRUS, SENTENTIAE A42) 
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29. The severed head of Orpheus still calls for his wife in the underworld. 
... Eurydicén vēx ipsa et frigida lingua 
ā miseram Eurydicen! anima fugiente vocabat; 
Eurydicén tētē referebant flümine ripae. (Verci, Groncics IV.525-27) 


ā (interj.) ah! frigidus, -a, -um cold, icy 
Eurydicé, Eurydices f. Eurydice, wife of Orpheus; lingua, linguae f. tongue 
Eurydicēn = acc. sing. ripa, ripae f. (river) bank 


flümen, flüminis x. river, stream 


30. As Troy falls, the ghost of Hector speaks to Aeneas in a dream. 
“heu, fuge, nate dea, tēgue his,” ait, "eripe flammis." (Veneri, AzNzrD 11.289) 


aid (defective verb) say; ait = 3rd sing. pres. uct. indic. 
éripi6, ripere, ēripuī, &reptus tear away, snatch away 
flamma, flammae f flame 5 


31. As the battle turns, Turnus encourages himself. 
audentis Fortūna iuvat. . . . (VERGIL, AENEID X.284) 
iuvē, iuvāre, iüvi, iūtus help, assist, aid 


32. The poet comments on Turnus’s exultation in victory. 
nescia méns hominum fātī sortisque futürae 
et servāre modum rebus sublata secundis! (Verci1, AENEID X.501—2) 


nescius, -a, -um not knowing, unaware (+ gen.); not knowing how {+inf} 
secundus, -a, -um favorable 

sors, sortis, -ium f. lot, portion; destiny 

tolló, tollere, sustuli, sublatus lift, raise; take away, carry off 


33. Aeneas addresses his son Ascanius. 
disce, puer, virtūtem ex mē verumque laborem, 
fortunam ex aliis. . . . (VERGIL, AeNErp XI1.435—36) 


discó, discere, didici, —— leam 


34. The poct addresses his patron Maecenas. 
... magnum hoc ego dūcē, 
quod* placui tibi, qui turpi sécernis honestum. 
nón patre praeclaro, sed vītā et pectore püró. (Honacr, SERMONĒS 1.6.62—64) 


*guod, here (conj.) the fact that 

praeclirus, -a, -um very famous 

pūrus, -a, -um pure 

Sēcernē, sēcernere, sēcrēvi, sēcrētus separate, distinguish 
turpis, turpe foul, ugly; base, shameful 
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35. The poet warns the would-be writer. 
tù nihil invita dices faciésve Minerva. (HORACE, Ans POĒTICA 385) 


invitus, -a, «um unwilling 
«vē (enclitic conj.) or 


36. The poet comments on the nature of love. 
errat qui finem vésani quaerit amoris: 
vérus amor nüllum nēvit habére modum. (Prorertrus il.15.29—30) 
vēsānus, -a, -um frenzied, mad, insane 


37. The poet summarizes his view of one part of human nature. 
singula nē referam, nil nón mortale tenemus 
pectoris exceptis ingeniique bonis. (Ovip, Triszia 1117.43 44) 


excipio (ex: + capió) take out; exclude 
mortālis, mortāle mortal 
siuguli, ae, -a individual, single, one at a time 


38. The historian describes the distribution of responsibilities by the senate after an embassy to 
the Latin tribe of the Aequi fails. 


Rómam ut rediere legati, senatus iussit alterum consulem contra Gracchum in Al- 
gidum exercitum dūcere, alteri populātiūnem finium Aequorum provinciam* 
dedit. (Livy, As Urge Conprri 111.25.9} 


*prāvincia, here, special assignment or task 

Aequi, Aequórum mr. pl. (the) Aequi, an ancient people of Latium 
Algidus, Algidī m. Algidus, a mountain in Latium 

Gracchus, Gracchi m. Gracchus 

populātiā, populātiānis f. plundering 


39. ‘fhe historian summarizes the situation on the Roman side after the disastrous defeat at 
Cannae. 


ad Cannas fugientem consulem vix quinquaginta secūtī sunt, alterius morientis 
prope totus exercitus fuit. (Livy, As Urar CoNDITA XXIL50.3) 


Cannae, Cannārum f. pi, Cannae, a village in southeast Italy, site of Hannibal's greatest victory 
prope (adv.) nearly, almost. 
vix (adv.) scarcely, hardly 
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40. The historian's pithy description of Sulla. 
-.. consulatum iniérunt Q. Pompeius et L. Cornelius Sulla, vir qui neque ad* 
finem victoriae satis laudārī neque post victóriam abunde vituperārī potest. 
(VELLEIUS PATERCULUS, HisroRIA ROMĀNA 11.17) 


*ad, here, up to, until 

abunde (adv.} amply, fully 

ineo (in- + ed), inire, inii or inīvī, initus enter 
victória, victēriae f. victory 

vituperē (1-tr.) find fault with, criticize 


41. The poet raises the question of how to judge whether Pompey or Caesar more justly went 
to War. 


victrix causa deis placuit, sed victa Catoni. (Lucan, Bettum CIVILE 1.128) 
deis = dis 
victrix, victricis victorious 


42. The poet offers a comment on loyalty. 
... Stat nülla dit mortalibus usquam, 
Fortūnā titubante, fides. . 


didi (adv.) for a long time 
mortālis, mortāle mortal 
titubē (1-intr.) totter, stagger, falter 
usquam (adv.) anywhere 


+ (Sirius ITALICUS, PŪNICA X1.3—4) 


43. The historian offers an explanation of the emperor Domitian’s hatred of the general 
Agricola. 
proprium hūmānī ingenii est odisse quem laeseris. (Tacirus, Dë Vira AGRICOLAE 42) 


hiimanus, -a, -am human 
laedē, laedere, laesi, laesus injure, harm 
proprius, -a, -um one's own; peculiar (to), characteristic (of) (+ gen.) 


44. The biographer reports what participants in a mock sea battle said to Claudius before 
commencing. 
havē imperātor, moritūrī tē salūtant! (Sugronius, Vīra Ciaubiī 21) 


havé greetings! hail! 
imperator, imperātēris m. commander, general 
salūtē (1-tr.) greet, hail, salute 
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1. Plautus, Miles Gloriosus 33—35 


In an aside to the audience the parasite Artotrogus explains why he is forced to cater to the 
ego of Pyrgopolynices, no matter how distasteful. 


Artotrogus. venter creat omnis hasce aerumnās: auribus 
peraudienda sunt* né dentés dentiant, 
et adsentandumst quidquid hic mentibitur. 


* peraudienda sunt, subject is the boasts of hāsce = intensive form of his 
Pyrgopolynices mentior, mentiri, mentitus sum lie, tell a lie; 

adsentor (1-tr.) agree, assent mentibitur = 3rd sing. fut. act. indic. 

aerumna, aerumnae f. task, trouble, affliction peraudiē (per- + audiā) listen to the end 

auris, auris, um f. ear quidquid = neut. sing. acc. of indef. rel. pron., 

creó (1-tr.) create, conceive whatever 

dēns, dentis, -ium m. tooth venter, ventris m. belly, stomach 

dentió, dentīre, — —, —~- cut teeth; grow longer 


"Titus Maccius Plautus (ca. 255—184 n.c..) was born in north-central Italy. He is the most well-known and success- 
ful of Roman comic writers, and twenty of his plays survive. Plautus is renowned for his explosive comic sensibility 
and verbal creativity, and his plays are an important source of information about living, spoken Latin. Ellipsis, 
paralaxis, colloquialisms, and unusual syntax and word choice abound in Plautus's plays, which are for the most part 


romantic comedies inhabited by stock characters. 


"The Miles Glēriēsus (Braggart Soldier) is considered one of Plautus's finest comedies, Its plot centers on a 


clever slave (Palaestrio) helping his young master secure the girl of his dreams, but the play also features a host of 


other memorzble characters, including the swaggering, self-important, lying soldier, Pyrgopolynices (Great Tower- 


Taker), and a clever sycophant, Artotrogus (Bread-Eater). 


2. Plautus, Miles Gloriosus 42—46 


Artotrogus has brought out a make-believe record book of Pyrgopolynices’ make-believe vic- 


tories. Pyrgopolynices asks to be reminded of his military greatness. 
Pyrgopolynices. ecquid meministi? Artotrogus. memini centum in Cilicia 
et guīnguāgintā, centum in Scytholatronia, 

trigintà Sardos, sexaginta Macedones— 

sunt homines quos tū occidisti tind die. 

Pyrgo. Quanta istaec hominum summast? Arto. septem milia. 


Cilicia, Ciliciae f. Cilicia, a country in eastern. quantus, -a, -um how much, how great 
Asia Minor Sardī, Sardūrum m. pl. Sardinians 
ecquid = neut. sing. acc. of indef. pron., anything. *$cytholatronia, *Scytholatróniae f. Scythian- 
istaec = archaic form of ista Thief-Land 
Macedones, Macedonum m. pl. Macedonians summa, summae f. sum, total 


occīdā, occidere, occīdī, occisus kill, slaughter 
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3. Ennius, Annalzs VI1].248—51 

The poet describes what happens when news of battle is proclaimed. 

pellitur ë medio sapientia, vi geritur rés; 

spernitur orator bonus, horridus miles amatur; 

baud doctis dictis certantés, sed maledictis 

miscent inter sēsē inimicitias agitantēs. 
agitē (1-tr.) stir up, set in motion maledictum, maledicti n. insult, taunt 
certó (1-intr.) struggle, contend, strive misced, miscere, miscui, mixtus mix, stir up, 
doctus, +3, um learned, erudite produce 
haud (adv.) not at all, by no means spernó, spernere, sprévi, sprétus scorn, reject 


horridus, -a, «um rough, wild; horrible 
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4. Cicero, In Catilinam II 1 


Chapter X 


The opening of Cicero's second speech against Catiline 


Tandem aliquando, Quirites, L. Catilinam, furentem audacia, scelus anhelantem, 
pestem patriae nefarié molientem, vobis atque huic urbi ferro flammāgue minitan- 
tem ex urbe vel ēiēcimus vel émisimus vel ipsum égredientem verbis prūsecūtī 
sumus. abiit, excessit, evasit, ērūpit. nulla iam pernicies à monstro illó atque pródigio 
moenibus ipsis intrà moenia comparabitur. atque hunc quidem ünum huius belli do- 
mesticī ducem sine controversià vicimus, nón enim iam inter latera nostra sica illa 


versābitur, nón in campo, nón in foro, nön in cūriā, nón dénique intra domesticos 


parietes pertimēscēmus. loco ille motus est, cum* est ex urbe depulsus. palam iam 


cum hoste, nūllē impediente, bellum iustum geremus. sine dubió perdidimus 


hominem magnificēgue vícimus, cum* illum ex occultis insidiis in apertum la- 


trócinium coniécimus. 

*cum, here (conj.) when 

aliguandē (adv. sometimes, occasionally; at 
(long) last (often coupled with tandem to ex- 
press finality) 

anhelo (1-tr.) breathe out 

apertus, -a, -um open 

audācia, audaciae f. boldness; recklessness 

campus, campi m. plain; here, sc. Martius, plain 
of Mars 

comparē (1-tr.) prepare, get together; devise 

conició, conicere, coniēcī, coniectus throw (to- 
gether), cast, bring 

controversia, controversiae f. dispute, contro- 
versy 

cüria, cüriae f. (the) Curia, (the) senate house 

dénique (adv.) finally, at last 

dēpellē (dē- + pello), depellere, dēpulī, dēpulsus 
drive away 

domesticus, -a, -um of or belonging to the house; 
personal, domestic 

dubium, dubii n. doubt 

ēgredior, ēgredī, &gressus sum go out, depart 

Ēicid, ēicere, čičcī, čiectus throw out 

mitis (6- + mitto) send out 

ērumpē, érumpere, ērūpī, ēruptus break out, 
burst forth 

evado, ēvādere, čvāsī, ēvāsus go out, escape 

excēd (ex: + cēdē) go out, depart 

fiamma, flammae f. flame 


furo, furere, ; —— be crazy; rage, rave 

impedið, impedire, impedivi or impedit, impedi- 
tus obstruct, hinder, impede 

intrā (prep. + acc.) within 

iūstus, -a, -um just, fair, right 

latrócinium, latrócinii n. robbery; criminality 

latus, lateris n. side, flank 

magnifice (adv.j splendidly, excellently 

minitor (1-intr.} threaten (+ dat.) 

màlior, moliri, molitus sum plan 

mēnstrum, mónstri 7, omen, portent; monster 

nefāriē (adv.) unspeakably, wickedly 

occultus, -a, -um hidden, secret 

palam (adv.) openly. publicly 

pariés, parietis m. wall (of a house) 

perdo (per- + dd) lose; destroy 

pernicies, pernicičī f. destruction, ruin, disaster 

pertimésco, pertimēscere, pertimuī, —— be- 
come very afraid, take fright 

pestis, pestis, -ium f. plague, destruction, ruin 


prodigium, prēdigiī n. unnatural event, prodigy; 
creature, monstrosity 

prosequor (pri- + sequor) accompany, escort 

Quirites, Quiritium m. pl. Quirites, the name for 
Roman citizens in their public capacity 

scelus, sceleris n. wicked deed, crime; villainy 

sica, sicae f. dagger 

vel (conj.) or; vel... vel... either... or. 

verso (L-tr.) twist 


The Oratio Secunda in Catilinam was delivered on 9 November 63 5.C.E., one day after the first speech and imme- 
diately after Catiline’s departure from the city. This second speech was delivered before the people. 
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5. Cicero, Dé Lēgibus 111.1 
An exchange between Marcus (Tullius Cicero) and Atticus at the beginning of the third book 
of Cicero's De Legibus, in which he will discuss the magistrates, 
Marcus, Sequar igitur, ut institui, divinum ilium virum . . . 
Atticus. Platónem vidélicet dicis. 
M. Istum ipsum, Attice. 
A, Tū vērā eum nec nimis valdē umquam nec nimis saepe laudaveris; nam hoc mihi 
etiam nostri illi, qui neminem nisi suum laudārī volunt, concēdunt... 
M. Bene herde faciunt. 


Atticus, Attici m. (T. Pomponius) Atticus, friend 
of Cicero 

concēdē (con- + cédó) (tr.) concede, grant 

igitur (postpositive conj.) therefore 

īnstituē, instituere, institut, īnstitūtus set up, es- 
tablish: set to work (on), start 

"The Dé Līgibus may not have been published in Cicero's lifetime. Written in the last years of Cicero's life, the Dz 

Lagibus is a philosophical dialogue between Cicero, his brother Quintus, and his friend Atticus. Only three books of 

the DZ Légibus have survived (with fragments of two others). The dialogue is inspired by Plato's dialogues (in par- 

ticular the Phaedrus and the Laws), and the topics discussed are the nature of law and the best regime. 


nimis (adv.) too 

Platā, Platēnis m. Plato 

vidalicet (adv.) plainly, of course 

volo, velle, volui, —— be willing, want, wish; 
volunt = 3rd pl. pres. act. indic. 


6. Cicero, Paradoxa Stoicorum 5.36 
A passage from Cicero's description of the truly free man 
an ille mihi liber, cui mulier imperat, cui lēgēs imponit, praescribit, iubet, vetat quod 
vid&tur?* qui nihil imperanti negāre potest, nihil recūsāre audet? poscit, dandum est; 
vocat, veniendum est; ēicit, abeundurn; minātur, extiméscendum. 


*vidētur, here, seems best minor (2-intr.) threaten 


an (conj.) introduces an indignant or surprised 
question expecting a negative answer, can it 
really be that 

čiciā, čicere, čiēcī, Electus throw out 

extiméscó, extiméscere, extimwi, — take 
fright, be scared 

impēnē (in- + p6nd) place, impose (acc.) upon 


(dat) 


mulier, mulieris f. woman 

negò (1-tr.) deny, refuse 

poscó, poscere, poposci, —— demand 
praescribo (prae- + scribd) prescribe 
recūsē (1-tr.) refuse, reject, oppose 
vetó, vetare, vetui, vetitus forbid 
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7. Cicero, Tusculanae Disputationes 11.65 


A reflection on the causes of human responses to perilous situations 


saepe enim multi, qui aut propter victoriae cupiditātem aut propter gloriae aut etiam 
ut ius suum et lībertātem tenērent, volnera exceperunt fortiter et tulerunt; idem 
omissā contentione dolórem morbi ferre nón possunt; neque enim illum, quem 
facile tulerant, ratione aut sapientia tulerant, sed studio potius et gloria. 


contentio, contentionis f. tension; effort; rivalry, morbus, morbi m. disease, illness 
omitto (ob- mitto) discontinue, leave off 
potius (adv.) rather 
dolor, dolóris m. grief, sorrow, pain ratio, rationis f. account, reason; reasoning 
excipió (ex- + capio) take out; receive, absorb, victória, victóriae f. victory 
sustain volnus (= vulnus), volneris x. wound 


8. Cicero, Dë Nūtūrā Deorum 11.140 


Jn speaking of the wonders of the human body and nature's miraculous contribution to it, 
the character Balbus, recalling Aristotle, attributes to a god one particular human attribute 
and tells how it sets humans apart from other animals. 


qui* primum? eds humā excitatos celsēs et érectds cēnstituit, ut deorum cogni- 
tionem caelum intuentes capere possent. sunt enim ex terrà homines nón ut incolae 
atque habitatores sed quasi spectatores superārum rerum atque caelestium, quarum. 
spectaculum ad nullum aliud genus animantium pertinet. 


*qui, connecting relative whose antecedent is an un-  excitē (1-tr.) cause to move, stir up; raise 


specified god or divine force habitator, habitatoris m. inhabitant, occupier 
"primum, here (adv.) first; for the first time humus, humi f earth, ground 
animāns, animantis, -ium m. or f or n. living intueor, intueri, intuitus sum look upon, gaze at; 
creature reflect upon, consider 
caelestis, caelestis, -ium heavenly, divine pertineo (per- + teneó), pertin&re, pertinuī, per- 
cels um lofty, tall; upright, erect tentus extend, pertain 


cognitio, cognitionis f. acquaintance, knowledge quasi (adv.) as (if), as (it were) 

constituo, cūnstituere, constitui, cēnstitūtus set — spectaculum, spectāculī n. sight, spectacle 
up, establish spectātor, spectātēris m. witness, spectator 

éréctus, -a, -um upright, erect superus, -4, -um upper, above 


"The Dë Nūtūrā Debrum is a philosophical work in three books. Each book discusses the approach to divine things of 
a different school of philosophy: Epicurean, Stoic, and Academic. 
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9. Cicero, De Senectute 37 


Cicero describes App. Claudius Caecus—consul, censor, builder of the Via Appia—near the 
end of his life. 


quattuor robustos filios, quinque filiās, tantam domum, tantas clientēlās Appius re- 
g&bat et caecus et senex; intentum enim animum tamquam arcum habebat nec lan- 
guéscéns succumbebat senectūtī; tenebat non modo* auctēritātem, sed etiam im- 
perium int suds, metuebant servi, verēbantur liberi, carum omnes habebant; vigebat 


in illà domē mos patrius, disciplina. 


«mēn modo = nón sölum 

tin, here, over 

arcus, arcüs m. bow (for shooting arrows) 

auctēritās, auctoritatis f. authority, influence, 
prestige. 

clientēla, clientélae f. client's relation to patron; 
in pl., clients, dependents (individuals, cities, 
or provinces) 

disciplina, disciplinae f. training; orderly conduct 

intentus, -a, -um stretched; attentive, intent 

languēscē, languéscere, langut, — grow 
feeble, decline 

metud, metuere, metui, — fear, dread 


patrius, -a, -um of or belonging to a father, pater- 
nal; ancestral 

róbustus, -a, -um (physically) strong; mature 

senectüs, senectütis f old age 

senex, senis old 

succumbē, succumbere, succubui, succubitum 
give in, yield (+ dat.) 

tamquam (conj.) as it were, as if 

tantus, -a, -um so great 

vereor, veréri, veritus sum respect, be in awe of, 
dread 

viged, vigere, vigui, — be vigorous, thrive, 
flourish 
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10. Lucretius, Dé Rerum Nātūrā 11-9 
The poet begins his poem with an address to Venus. 


Aeneadum genetrix, hominum divomque* voluptas, 

alma Venus, caeli subter labentia signa 

quae mare nàvigerum, quae terrās frügiferentis 

concelebras, per té quoniam genus omne animantum 

concipitur visitque exortum lümina solis: 5 
tē, dea, tē fugiunt venti, tē nūbila caelī 

adventumque tuum, tibi suāvīs daedala tellūs 

summittit flores, tibi rident aequora ponti 

placatumque nitet diffuso lamine caelum. 


*divom = divum = divorum labor, labi, lāpsus sum slip, glide 
adventus, adventūs m. arrival lümen, lūminis n. light 
Aeneadēs, Aeneadum m. pl. descendants of Ae- — nàviger, nāvigeta, nàvigerum ship-bearing, navi- 
neas; descendants of Aeneas's companions; gable 
Romans nited, nitére, nitul, — be radiant, shine 
aequor, aequoris n. level surface; sea, water nübila, nübilórum n. pl. clouds 
almus, -a, -um nourishing; gracious, kindly plācē (1-tr. make calm, soothe, placate 
animāns, animantis, -ium m. or f. or n. living pontus, ponti m. sea 
creature; animantum = animantium rideo, ridere, risi, risus smile, laugh 
concelebro (1-tr.) visit frequently; fill signum, signi n. sign, signal; constellation 
condipiē (con- + capio) conceive, produce sūl, sólis m. sun 
daedalus, -a, -um skillful, dexterous, artful suivis, suave swect(-smelling), fragrant 
diffunda, diffundere, diffūdi, diffüsus spread subter (prep. + acc.) under, beneath 
widely, extend, diffuse summittó (sub- + mitts) send up (from below), 
exorior, exoriri, exortus sum rise out, emerge, put forth 
appear tellüs, tellūris f. earth, land 
flos, floris m. flower, blossom ventus, venti m. wind 
frigiferéns, frūgiferentis fruit-bearing vis6, visere, visi, visus go to see, visit; view 
genetrix, genetricis f. mother, creator voluptas, voluptātis f. pleasure, joy 


11. Lucretius, Dē Rērum Nātūrā V.783—85 
The poet describes an early state of the world. 
principio genus herbarum viridemque nitorem 
terra dedit circum collis camposque per omnis, 
florida fulsérunt viridanti prāta colore ... 


campus, campt m. plain herba, herbae f. small plant, herb, grass 

circum (prep. + acc.) around nitor, nitēris m. brightness, splendor, brilliance 
collis, collis, ium m. hill pritum, prāti n. meadow 

color, coloris m. color prindpium, prīncipiī n. beginning 

fulges, fulgere, fulsī. — shine, gleam viridis, viride green, verdant, covered in vegeta- 
flēridus, -a, -um abounding in flowers, produc- tion 


ing flowers virid (1-intr.) be green 
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12. Catullus XLVI (hendecasyllable; see $112) 


A spring poem 
Tam vēr ēgelidēs refert tepores, 
jam caeli furor aeguinoctiālis 
iūcundīs Zephyri silēscit auris. 
linquantur Phrygii, Catulle, campi 
Nicaeaeque ager über aestudsae: 
ad clārās Asiae volemus urbes. 
jam mens praetrepidans avet vagari, 
iam laeti studio pedēs vigéscunt. 
6 dulcēs comitum valēte coetūs, 
longē quos simul 4 domē profectós 
diversae varie viae reportant. 
aequinoctialis, aequinoctiale equiztoctial, of the 
equinox 
aestudsus, -a, -um full of heat, burning, very hot 
Asia, Asiae f. Asia, a Roman province (modern 
Asia Minor) 
aura, aurae f. breeze 
aveb, avére, ——, —— be eager 
campus, campi m. plain 
coetus, coetūs m. gathering 
comes, comitis m. or f. companion, comrade 
diversus, «a, «um different 
dulcis, dulce sweet 
gelidus, -a, -um tepid, lukewarm, mild 
furor, furdris m. madness 
iücundus, -a, -um pleasing, delightful, agreeable 
linquó, linquere, liqui, lictus leave (behind) 
longe (adv.) far, a long way 
Nicaea, Nicaeae f. Nicaea, a city in Bithynia (a 
Roman province on the coast of Asia Minor) 


10 


pés, pedis m. foot 

Phrygius, -a, -um of or belonging to Phrygia (the 
region around Troy), Phrygian, Trojan 

praetrepidē (1-intr.) tremble in anticipation 

reportó (1-tr.) carry back 

silēscē, siléscere, ——, — become still, fall 
silent, grow calm 

simul (adv.) at the same time 

tepor, tepūris m. in sing. or pl., warmth, mildness 

über, überis rich, fertile 

vagor (1-intr.) wander 

varié (adv.) variously, differently 

vēr, vēris n. spring 

vigéscó, vigēscere, —, —— come alive, be vig- 
orous 

volo (1-intz.) fly 

Zephyrus, Zephyri m. Zephyr, the west wind 
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13. Caesar, De Bello Gallico 1.24—25 


In the znidst of hostilities with the Helvetians, Caesar is compelled to tura his troops away 
to seek supplies. The Helvetians follow and harass Caesar's men from behind. 


postquam id* animadvertit, cēpiās suas Caesar in proximum coller subdücit! equi- 
tatumaue qui sustineret hostium impetum misit. ipse interim in colle medio trip- 
licern aciem īnstrūxit legionum quattuor veteranarum; in summo iugó duis le- 
gionés guās in Gallia citeriore proxime conscripserat, et omnia auxilia collocari, ac 
totum montem hominibus compleri, et interea sarcinas in ünurn locum conferri, et 
eum ab iis qui in superiore acie constiterant, muniri iussit. Helvetii, cum omnibus 
suis carris secüti, impedimenta in ūnum locum contulerunt; ipsi confertissima acie, 
reiectē nostro equitatü, phalange facta, sub primam nostram aciem successerunt, 

Caesar primum! sud, deinde omnium ex cēnspectū remotis equis, ut aeguātā 
omnium periculó spem fugae tolleret, cohortatus suós proelium commisit. Milites 
ē loco superiore pilis missis facile hostium phalangem perfrēgērunt. Ha disiecta, 
gladiis dēstrictīs in eds impetum fecerunt, 


*jd = the pursuit of the Helvetians 

tsubdūcit, historical use of present tense; trans» 
late as perfect 

Sprimum, here (adv.) first 

aequo (1-tr.) make equal 

animadverté, animadvertere, animadverti, 
animadversus turn one’s attention to, notice 

carrus, carri m. cart, wagon 

cohortor (1-tr.) exhort, encourage 

collis, collis, -ium m. hill 

collocé (1-tr.) piace, position, arrange 

cemmnittē (con- + mitto) join, engage in 

compleo, cemplēre, complévi, completus fill 
completely, cover 

conferd (con- + ferð) collect, gather together 

confertissimus, -a, «um very crowded, very dense, 


very packed close together 
cūnscrībā (con- + scribo) entist, enroll 
cónsisto, consistere, cūnstitī, —— take one's po- 


sition, make a stand, hait 

conspectus, cūnspectūs m. (range of) sight, view 

deinde (adv.) thereupon, then, next 

dēstringū, déstringere, dēstrīnxī, dēstrictus draw 

disiciē, disicere, disiēcī, disiectus break, rout, 
disperse 

eguitātus, eguitātūs m. cavalry 

equus, equi m. horse 

Gallia citerior, Galliae citerioris f. Nearer or 
Cisalpine Gaul (on the Italian side of the Alps) 

Helvetii, Helvatiorum m. pl. (the) Helvetians 

impedimentum, impedimenti n. hindrance; bag- 
gage 

impetus, impetüs m. attack, assault 


Instrud, instruere, Instriai, instrüctus arrange, 
draw up 

intere (adv.) meanwhile 

interim (adv.) meanwhile 

iugum, iugi n. yoke; (mountain) ridge 

legis, legionis f. legion 

móns, montis, -ium m. mountain 

münió, münire, münivi or mūniī, mūnītus 
fortify 

perfringd, perfringere, perfrégi, perfractus break 
throu, 


phalanx, phalangis f: phalanx, a close formation 
of troops 

pilum, pili n. spear, javelin 

proximé (superlative adv.) most recently 

proximus, -a, -um nearest 

reició, reicere, reiēcī, reiectus throw back, drive 
back 

removed (re- + moved) move back, remove 

sarcina, sarcinae f. pack, bundle; in pl., luggage, 
baggage 

subdūcē (sub- + duca) lead up (from below), 
draw up 

succēdē (sub-+ cēdē) approach (from below) 

summus, -a, -um highest; top (of) 

superior, superius (comparative adj.) upper, 
higher; superióre = masc. /fem. sing. abl. 

sustineo (sub- + teneo), sustinēre, sustinui, —— 
withstand 

tollē, tollere, sustuli, sublatus lift, raise; take 
away 

triplex, triplicis threefold; triple 

veterānus, -a, «um veteran, composed of veterans 
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14. Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 6 
"The historian begins a brief survey of Roman history. 
urbem Rómarn, sicuti ego accepi, condidēre atque habuere initio Troiānī, qui Aenea 
duce profugi sédibus incertis vagabantur, cumque his Aborigines, genus hominum 
agreste, sine legibus, sine imperió, liberum atque solūtum. 


Aborigines, Aborīginum m. pl. (the) Aborigines, 
a tribe in Italy from whom the Romans 
descended 


profugus, -a, -um fugitive, fleeing; as subst., exile; 
refugee 
sēdēs, sedis, ium f. seat; home, abode 


agrestis, agreste of or living in the fields, rustic; 
uncivilized 

condi, condere, condidi, conditus found, build 

initium, initif n. beginning 


15. Sallust, Bellum Iugurthae 2 


sicuti (conj.) just as 

solütus, -a, -um unrestricted, free; unconnected 
"Troianus, -a, -am Trojan 

vagor (Lintr.) wander 


‘The historian reflects on the dual nature of man. 


nam uti genus hominum conpositum ex corpore et anima est, ita res cünctae stu- 
diaque omnia nostra, corporis alia, alia animi nātūram secuntur.* igitur praeclara 
faciés,t magnae divitiae, ad hoc* vis corporis et alia omnia huiusce modi brevi dila- 
buntur; at ingeni egregia facinora, sicuti anima, inmortalia sunt. postrémd corporis 
et fortūnae bonorum, ut initium, sic finis est, omniaque orta occidunt et aucta senés- 
cunt; animus incorruptus, aeternus, rector himani generis agit atque habet cuncta 


neque ipse habetur. 


*secuntur = sequuntur 

tfaciēs, faciei f face; appearance 

tad hoc (added) to this 

aeternus, «a, -um eternal, everlasting 

at (conj.) but 

auged, augére, auxī, auctus grow, increase 

brevis, breve short, brief; brevi, sc. tempore 

conpēnē (con- + pönö} (= compēnē) put to- 
gether, compose 

cünctus, -a, -um all 

dīlābor, dilabt, dikipsus sum slip away, disappear 

divitiae, divitiarum f pl. wealth, riches 

egregius, -a, -um outstanding, extraordinary 

facinus, facinoris n. deed 

huiusce = intensive form of huius 


hūmānus, -a, -um human 

igitur (conj.) therefore (usually postpositive) 

incorruptus, -a, -um uncorrupted, pure 

initium, inidi n. beginning 

inmortilis (= immortalis), inmortale immortal 

occidē (ob- + cada), occidere, occidi, occāsūrus 
fall; perish, die 

orior, orīrī, ortus sum rise, arise 

postrémé (adv.) finally 

praedārus, -a, -um very famous; radiant, beautiful 

1éctor, rēctūris m. director, ruler, master 

senēscē, senēscere, senu], — — grow old, grow 
weak, decline 

sicuti (conj.) just as 

utī= ut 


The Bellum Iugurthae (War of Jugurtha) is the second of Sallust's surviving historical monographs. It recounts the 
war between Rome and Jugurtha, king of Numidia (in North Africa), which lasted from 111 to 105 B.C.E. Sallust’s 
focus is the corruption of the Roman aristocracy, which allowed Jugurtha to maintain power by bribing those sent 


to wage war against him. 
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16. Vergil, Eclogues IV.4—7 
The poet describes the beginning of a new age. 
ultima Cümaei venit iam carminis aetas; 
magnus ab integtē saeclorum nāscitur ordo. 
iam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna, 
jam nova prógeniés caelo dēmittitut alto. 


aelās, aelātis f age, time cf life; era rēgnum, rēgnī n. kingdom, realm 
Cūmaeus, -a, -um of or belonging to Cumae; saec(u)lum, saec(u)lī n. age, generation 

of or belonging to the Sibyl of Cumae Saturnius, -a, -um of Saturn, king of the Titans 
dēmittē (dē- + mittē) send down and father of Jupiter and Juno; Sāturnia rēgna, 
integer, integra, integrum whole; fresh; (golden) age of Saturn 

ab integrē, afresh, anew ultimus, -a, -um farthest, most remote; last, final 
ordē, ordinis m. order; series, sequence Virgē, Virginis f (the) Virgin (Astraea), goddess 
progenies, *progeniéi f. offspring, progeny of Justice 


Vergil's first work, the Eclogues {< Greck Eklogai, Selections) or Bucolics (< Greek Boukolika, [Poems] of Oxherds), is 
a collection of ten pastoral poems written between 42 and 39 B.c.E. and published shortly thereafter. The poetry of 
the Eclogues demonstrates Vergil’s knowledge of Greek Hellenistic poetry (particularly the work of Theocritus) and 
his ability to translate this genre into a Roman context, The poems are marked by rustic settings, shepherd.poets en- 
gaged in love affairs, poetic contests, and an apparent escapist atmosphere. Closer examination of these poems re- 
veals a sociopolitical element absent from Vergil's Greek models. When first published, the Edegues won Vergil wide 
praise in Rome’s literary circle, and Vergil soon came under the patronage of Maecenas, a wealthy patron of the arts 
and perhaps Octavian's closest friend, 
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17. Vergil, Georgics 1.505-14 


The peace-loving poet describes the effects of civil war. These lines conclude the first book 
of the Georgics. 


.. - tot bella per orbem, $05 
tam multae scelerum faciés,* non ūllus arātrē 
dignus honos, sguālent abductis arva colonis, 
et curvae rigidum falces cēnflantur in ensem. 


hinc movet Euphrates, illinc Germania bellum; 

vicinae ruptis inter sé lēgibus urbēs 510 
arma ferunt; saevit toto Mars impius orbe, 

ut cum? carceribus sese effüdere quadrigae, 


addunt in spatia, et frūstrā retinacula tendens 


fertur equis auriga neque audit? currus habenas. 


*faciés, facičī f face; appearance, sight 

"cum, here (conj. + perf. indic.) whenever; 
cum... .effüdére whenever . . . pour forth 

"audio, here, heed 

abdūcē (ab- + dūcē) lead away, take away, carry 
off 

adda (ad- + dē) add; increase speed. 

aratrum, arātrī n. plough 

arvum, arvī n. (ploughed) field 

auriga, aurigae f. charioteer, driver 

aarcer, carceris m. prison; barrier (zt the begin- 
ning of a racecourse) 

colonus, colóni m. farmer 

conflo (1-tr.) forge 

currus, currüs m. chariot. 

curvus, -a, -um curved 

dignus, -a, -um worthy (of) (+ abl.) 

effundē, effundere, effüdi, effüsus pour out, 
pour forth; send forth; effüdere translate as 
present. 

ēnsis, ensis m. sword 

equus, equi m. horse 

Euphrités, Euphrātī or Euphrātae m. (the river) 
Euphrates 


falx, falcis f scythe, sickle 

frūstrā (adv.) in vain 

Germania, Germāniae f. Germany 

habéna, habénae f rein 

hinc (adv.) from or on this side 

honēs, honóris m. office: honor, respect 

illinc (adv.) from or on that side 

orbis, orbis, jum m. ring, circle; world 

quadriga, quadrigae f. (four-horse) chariot 

retinaculum, retināculī n. rope, rein 

rigidus, -a, -um rigid, stiff; erect; inflexible 

rumpo, rumpere, rüpi, ruptus split, burst, break 

saevia, saevire, saevii, saevitum behave savagely. 
rage 

scelus, sceleris 11. wicked deed, crime 

spatium, spatii n. course, track; lap; in spatia lap 
bylap 

squaled, sguālēre, sguālvī, —— be dirty; lie bar- 
ren (from neglect) 

tam (adv.) so 

tendo, tendere, tetendi, tentus or tēnsus stretch 
out, extend 

tot (indeclinable adj.) so many 

vicinus, -a, -um neighboring 


Because of the success of the Eclogues, Vergil joined the poets Horace and Propertius in receiving the patronage of 
Maecenas, a close personal friend of Octavian. Vergil's next work was completed ca. 29 ».c.5. The Georgics (< Greek 
Geūrgica, [Poems] About Farming) is a didactic poem in four books on the art of farming. In addition to offering 
Practical advice for farmers, the Georgics describes and praises the simplicity and purity of rustic life, and Vergil 
Paints a picture of Italian country life and virtue that stands in stark contrast to the turmoil of actual life in the city 


Rome. 
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18. Vergil, Georgics 11.490--99 


Tn his praise of the life of the farmer the poet makes reference to the Roman poet 
Lucretius, the Greek philosopher Epicurus, and, more generally, to any follower of the 
Epicurean school of philosophy. 


felix qui potuit rérum cognoscere causas 490 
atque metüs omnis et inexorabile fatum 

subiécit pedibus strepitumque Acherontis avari; 

fortanatus et ille deos qui novit agrestis 

Panaque Silvanumque senem Nymphāsgue sorūrēs. 

illum nēn populi fasces, nón purpura rēgum 495 
flexit et īnfidēs agitans discordia fratres, 

aut coniūrātē dēscendēns Dacus ab Histro, 


nēn rēs Rómanae peritüraque régna; neque ille 


aut doluit miserans inopem aut invidit habenti. 


Acheron, Acherontis m. Acheron, a river of the 
underworld 
agitē (1-tr.) stir up, set in motion; vex, harass 
is, agreste of or living in the fields, rustic 
-a,-um greedy, rapacious 


meaning 

Dacus, Dācī m. Dacian, inhabitant of Dacia, a 
province north of the Danube (modern Roma- 
nia and Hungary) 

déscendo, descendere, descendi, dēscēnsus go 
down, descend 

discordia, discordiae f. discord, dissension, con- 
flict 

doled, dolére, dolut, — suffer, grieve, feel pain 

fascés, fascium m. pl. the fasces, bundle of rods 
with an axe, symbol of power 

flecto, flectere, flexi, flexus bend 

fortūnātus, -a, -um fortunate 

Hister, Histri m. (the) Hister, the lower Danube 
(river) 


inexūrābilis, inexdrabile inexorable, relentless 

īnfīdus, -a, -um faithless, treacherous 

inops, inopis poor, in want 

invideē (in- + video) envy (+dat) 

miseror (1-tr.) pity 

Nympha, Nymphae f. Nymph, a semidivine fe- 
male spirit of nature 

Pan, Panos m. Pan, an Arcadian pastoral god; 
Pāna = acc. sing. 

pered (per- + eð), perire, perii, peritūrus pass 
away, be destroyed; perish, die 

pēs, pedis m. foot 

purpura, purpurae f. purple-dyed cloth; purple 
color 

regnum, régni n. kingdom, realm. 

senex, senis old 

Silvanus, Silvani m. Silvanus, a Roman god of 
the forest. 

strepitus, strepitūs m. noise; roar 

subicid, subicere, subiēcī, subiectus place (acc.) 
below (dat.) 
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19. Vergil, Georgics 111.242~44 
The poet speaks of a common impulse in all living creatures. 
omne adeó genus in terris hominumque ferarumque* 


et genus aequoreum, pecudés pictaeque volucrés, 
in furiās ignemque ruunt: amor omnibus idem. 


*ferirumque, elides into next line ignis, ignis, -ium m. fire; rage, passion 
adeo (adv.) to that point; to such an extent; in- pecus, pecudis f. (herd) animal 

deed, in fact pictus, -a, -um painted, colored 
aequoreus, -a, -um of the sea, marine rub, ruere, rui, rutürus rush 
fera, ferae f. wild animal, beast volucris, volucris, -ium f. bird 
furiae, furiārum f. pl. madness, mad desire, 

frenzy 


20. Vergil, Aeneid 1.1-4 
The first four lines of Vergil's epic poem 
Arma virumque canē, Troiae qui primus ab oris 
Italiam fito profugus Lavinaque venit 
litora, multum ille et terrīs iactatus et aito 
vi superum, saevae memorem lünonis ob iram. 


iactē (1-tr.) throw, toss; harass, torment profugus, -a, -um fugitive, fleeing; as subst., exile; 
Lāvīnus, -a, «um of Lavinium, a town in Italy; refugee 

Lavinian saevus, -a, -um cruel, savage 
Titus, litoris n. shore, beach Superi, superórum m. pl. gods above; superum 
memor, memoris mindful, remembering, = superērum 


Sra, ūrae f. shore, coast 
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21. Vergil, Aeneid X.466—72 


Jupiter speaks consoling words to his son Hercules, who is distressed at the imminent 


death of Pallas. 


tum genitor nātum dictis adfatur amicis: 


“stat sua* cuique diés, breve et inreparabile tempus 


omnibus est vitae; sed famam extendere factis, 


hoc virtütis opus. Troiae sub moenibus altis 

tot gnāti cecidere deum, quin* occidit ana 470 
Sarpédón, mea prógeniés, etiam suai Turnum 

fata vocant mētāsgue dati pervenit ad aevi." 


sua refers to cuique, his/her own. 

cuique = mase. /fem./neut. sing. dat, of indef. 
pron., each man, cach person, each thing 

*quin, here, (conj.) really, verily; nay, in fact 

5sua refers to Turnum, his own. 

adfor (1-tr.) address 

aevum, aevī n. age, lifetime; life 

brevis, breve short, brief 

extendo, extendere, extendi, extentus stretch out, 
extend 

genitor, genitóris m. father 

gnàti = nātī 


inreparābilis, inreparābile irretrievable 

mēta, métae f. goal post; end, limit 

occidē (ob- + cadi), occidere, occidi, occāsūrus 
fall; perish, dic 

pervenid (per- + venid) arrive at (+ ad + acc.) 

progeniés, *prageniaif offspring, progeny 

Sarpēdēn, Sarpēdonis m. Sarpedon, Lycian king 
and Trojan ally, son of Zeus 

tot (indeclinable adj.) so many 

tam (adv.) then, at that time 

ūnā (adv.) together, at the same time 
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22. Vergil, Aeneid XIL92—102 
Fierce Turnus takes up a spear with which he hopes to kill Aeneas and speaks to it. 


exim quae mediis ingenti adnixa columnae 

aedibus astābat validam vi corripit hastam, 

Actoris Aurunci spolium, quassatque trementem 

vēciferāns: “nunc, 6 numquam frūstrāta vocátüs 55 
hasta meds, nunc tempus adest; tē maximus Actor, 

tē Turni nunc dextra gerit; dā sternere corpus 

loricamque manu valida lacerare revulsam 

semiviri Phrygis et foedare in pulvere crinis 

vibrātēs calido ferré murraque madentis.” 100 
his agitur furiis, totoque ardentis ab öre 


scintillae absistunt, oculis micat acribus ignis . . . 


absistē, absistere, abstiti, —— move apart; burst 
forth 

Actor, Actoris m. Actor, the man who used to 
own the spear 


adnītor, adnītī, adnixus sum lean against (+ dat.) 

adsum (ad- + sum), adesse, adful, adfutūrus be 
present 

aedēs, aedis, dum f sanctuary, shrine; in pl., 
house, abode 

ardeo, ardére, arsi, arsürus burn, be on fire; rage 

astó (ad- + std), astare, astitī, stand (near) 

Auruncus, -a, -um of Aurunca, a town in Campa- 
nia, Auruncan 

calidus, -a, -um hot 

columna, columnae f. column 

corripió, corripere, corripuī, correptus snatch up. 

crinis, crinis, -ium m. hair 

dexter, dextra, dextrum right; as fem. subst. (sc. 
manus), right hand 

exim (adv.) then, next, thereafter 

foedo (1-tr.) befoul, defile 

früstror (1-tr.) deceive, disappoint 

furiae, furiārum f. pl. madness, mad desire, 
frenzy 

hasta, hastae f. spear 


ignis, ignis, -ium m. fire 

lacerē (1-tr.) tear to pieces, rend, mutilate 

lorica, lērīcae f. corselet, cuirass, breastplate 

madeē, madēre, ——, —— be wet, drip 

maximus, -a, -um biggest, greatest, very great 

mico (1«.) dart, flicker, flash 

murra, murrae f. myrrh, an aromatic gum 

65, Otis n. mouth; face 

Phryx, Phrygis Phrygian, Trojan 

pulvis, pulveris m. dust 

quasso (1-tr.) shake, wave, brandish 

revellē, revellere, revulsī, revulsus pull away, tear 
off 

scintilla scintillae f. spark 

sémivir, sēmivirī m. or adj. half-man; semimas- 
culine 

spolium, spolii n. booty, spoil 

sternd, sternere, strāvī, stratus strew; lay low, 
slay, kill 

tremó, tremere, tremui, —— tremble, quiver, 
quake 

vibrē (1-tr.) give a wavy appearance, crimp, curl 

vocātus, vocātūs m. summons, call 

vüciferor (1-intr.) shout, yell, cry out 
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23. Horace, Carmina 1.23 (Asclepiadean; see $112) 


The poet addresses a timid girl. 

Vītās innuleē me similis, Chloe, 

quaerenti pavidam montibus āviīs 
matrem nón sine vàno 


aurarum et silvae metü. 


nam seu mobilibus veris inhorruit 
adventus foliis seu virides rubum 
dimovére lacertae, 
et corde et genibus tremit. 


atqui nàn cgo té tigris ut aspera 
Gaetülusve leó frangere persequor: 
tandem dēsine matrem 
tempestiva sequi viro. 


adventus, adventüs m. arrival 

asper, aspera, asperum harsh, fierce, pitiless 

atqui (conj.) but, and yet 

aura, aurae f. breeze 

āvius, «a, -um pathless, trackless 

Chloë, Chiozs Chloe, addressee of the poem 

cor, cordis n. heart 

dēsinē, desinere, dēstī or dēsīvī, dēsitum stop, 
cease (+ inf) 

dimoves (dis- + moved) separate; set in motion 

folium, folii n. leaf 

frango, frangere, frégi, frāctus break, shatter, 
crush 

Gaetūlus, -a, -um Gaetulian, Moroccan 

genū, genüs n. knee 

inhorreo, inhorrēre, inhorrui, — bristle, 
quiver, shudder 

(h)inmuleus, (h)innulei m. young deer, fawn 

lacerta, lacertae f lizard 

leó, leonis m. lion 


 móbilis, mobile movable; moving, shifting 

mons, montis, jum m. mountain 

pavidus, -a, -um trembling, frightened 

persequor (per- + sequor) follow earnestly, 
pursue 

rubus, rubi m. bramble, blackberry bush 

seu (conj. or if, whether, seu... seu... 
whether ... or (f)... 

silva, silvae f. forest; for purposes of scansion, silvae 
= siluae 

similis, simile similar (+ dat.) 

tempeslīvus, -a, -um timely, ripe, ready 

tigris, tigris, -fum m. or f. tiger 

tremó, tremere, tremui, — tremble, quiver, 
quake 

vānus, -a, -um empty, illusory; groundless, false 

-ve {enclitic conj. or 

vēr, vēris n. spring 

viridis, viride green, verdant 

vite (Az. avoid 


Horace's Carmina (usually referred to as Odes) comprise three books (eighty-eight poems) of lyric poetry published 
in 23 s.c.x. and a fourth book (fifteen poems), written considerably later, perhaps at the request of Augustus him- 
self. These poems, written in the Greek lyric meters of Sappho, Alcaeus, Archilochus, and others, take as their 
themes all aspects of poetry, life, and death, but hey do so in a delightfully enigmatic fashion. The hallmark ofa Ho- 
Tatian ode is meticulous word choice and word placement that impart to the poem many levels of meaning. 
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24. Ovid, Amērēs 11.9.3742 


The poet reflects with bitterness on the early death of fellow elegiac poet Tibullus (552—192 
RCE). 


vive pius—moriére; pius cole sacra—colentem 

mors gravis à templis in cava busta trahet; 
carminibus confide bonis—iacet, ecce, Tibullus: 

vix manet ē tōtō parva quod urna capit! E 
tene, sacer vatés, flammae rapuere rogālēs 

pectoribus pasci nec timuēre tuis? 


bustum, bust n. funeral pyre; grave mound, rapid, rapere, rapuñ, raptus tear away, carry off: 
tomb consume 
cavus, -a, -um hollow roģālis, rogāle of or belonging to a funeral pyre 
colà, colere, colui, cultus cultivate, tend; worship sacer, sacra, sacrum sacred 
cūufidē, confidere, confisus sum put trust in, Tibullus, Tibulli m. Tibullus 
have confidence in (^ dat.) trahē, trahere, tráxi, tractus draw, drag 
flamma, flammae f flame urna, urnae f um 
iaceē, iacere, iacui, — lie, rest; lie dead vātēs, vātis, -ium m. or f. prophet; hard, poet 


pāscor, pāscī, pāstus sum feed upon (+ abl.) vix (adv.) scarcely, hardly 
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25. Ovid, Ars Amütória 1.113-24 


The poet describes the legendary Roman rape of the Sabine women, which takes place in 
the middle of a public entertainment to which the Sabines have been invited. 


in medio plausū (plausüs tunc arte carébant) 
rēx populó praedae signa petita dedit. 
protinus exiliunt, animum clāmēre fatentēs, ns 
virginibus cupidas iniciuntque manüs. 
ut fugiunt aquilas, timidissima turba, columbae, 
ut fugit invisos agna novella lupos: 
sic illae timuēre viros sine mēre* ruentés; 
constitit in nūllā qui fuit ante color. 120 
nam timor ünus erat, facies non ūna timēris: 
pars laniat crīnēs, pars sine mente sedet; 
altera maesta silet, früstra vocat altera matrem: 
haec queritur, stupet haec; haec manet, illa fugit . . . 


*sine more, here, lawlessly, wildly maestus, -a, -um sad, mournful, gloomy, grim 
agna, agnae f. ewe, lamb novellus, -a, -um young, tender 
aquila, aquilae f. cagle plausus, plausūs m. clapping, applause 
clámor, clāmēris m. shout, shouting praeda, praedae f. booty, plunder; prey 
color, colórís m. color protinus (adv.) immediately, straightway 
columba, columbae f. dove queror, queri, questus sum complain, protest; 
cānsistē, consistere, cūnstitī, —— make a stand, lament 
halt; remain ruē, ruere, rui, rutūrus rush 
crinis, crinis, -ium m. hair sedeo, sedēre, sedi, sessürus sit, be seated 
ex(slilio, ex(s)ibre, ex(s)ilui, — spring forth, signum, signi n. sign, signal 
jump out sileē, silēre, silul, — be silent 
faciēs, faciet f. face; appearance stupeó, stup&re, stupuī, —— be stunned, be 
frūstrā (adv.) in vain speechless 
inició, inicere, iniéci, iniectus throw (acc.) timidissimus, -a, -um very fearful, very afraid, very 
on (dat.), lay (acc.) on (dat.) timid 
invisus, -a, -um hatcful, odious tunc (adv.) then, at that time 
lanió (1-tr.) tear, mutilate turba, turbae f. crowd 
lupus, lupi m. wolf virgo, virginis f. maiden, virgin 


The Ars Amatéria (Art of Love) is a collection of three books of elegiac poems that are both erotic and didactic in sub- 
ject matter and style. The poet offers detailed advice to men (books I and IT) and to women (book III) on how to se- 
duce and hold love partners. With a mixture of irony and genuine enthusiasm Ovid's counsel favors fun and plea- 
sure over fidelity and morality. This work of the poet may have aroused the displeasure of Augustus and may have 
led to Ovid's exile. 
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26. Augustus, Res Gestae Divi Augusti, Proem, 1-2 


The preface and opening words of Augustus's autobiographical report to the Roman people 


Rerum gestārum divi Augusti, quibus orbem terrārum imperio populi Romani 
subiecit, et impēnsārum quiis in* rem pūblicam populumque Rēmānum fecit, in- 
cisarum in duabus ahéneis pilis, quae sunt Romae positae, exemplar subiectum. 


Annós undeviginti nātus exercitum privato consilio et privata impensa comparāvī, 


per quem rem püblicam à dominatione factionis oppressam in lībertātem vindicavi. 
€6 nomine senatus dēcrētīs honērificīs in ordinem suum mē adlegit, C. Pānsā et A. 
Hirtio consulibus, cēnsulārem locum sententiae dicendae! tribuens, et imperium 


mihi dedit. 


*in, here, for 

tdicendae, fem. sing. gen. of a gerundive; 
sententiae dicendae, of speaking (my] opinion 

adlegà (ad- + lego), adlegere. adlēpī, adlēctus 
elect, admit iet 

a(byéneus, -a, -um (made of) bronze 

comparo (1-tr.) prepare, get together; raise 

cēnsulāris, cānsulāre of or belonging to a 
consul, consular; of consular rank 

décrétum, dēcrētī n. decision, order, decree 

dominatio, dominationis f. absolute power, 
dominion; despotism 

exemplar, exemplaris, -ium n. copy 

factio, factionis f faction, partisanship 

A. Hirtius, A. Hirtii m. A. Hirtius (consul 43) 

honérificus, -a, -um conferring honor, 
honorific 

impénsa, impénsae f. expense 


incīdē, incidere, incidi, incīsus cut into, inscribe 
onto 

nómen, néminis n. name; reason, purpose 

opprimē, opprimere, oppressi, oppressus press 
down; suppress 

orbis, orbis, -ium m. ring, circle; orbis terrārum, 
circle of lands, world. 

ordē, ordinis m. order, rank, class, body 

C. Pānsa, C. Pānsae m. C. (Vibius) Pansa 
(consul 43) 

pila, plae f. column; squared pillar 

privatus, -a, -um privat 

subiciē, subicere, subiēcī, subiectus place below; 
make (acc.) subject to (dat.) 

tribuē, tribuere, tribus, tribūtus grant, bestow, 
assign 

vindico (1-tr.) lay claim to; in lībertātem 
vindicare, to claim as free, to free, to liberate 


The Rés Gestae DIvt August is one of three documents that Augustus left with the Vestal Virgins shortly before his 
death in 14 c.t. This first-person description of Augustus's accomplishments is written in an unadorned and clear 
style. After Augustus's death, and by his order, the Res Gestae were inscribed on two pillars placed in front of his 
mausoleum in Rome and also on numerous copies throughout the Empire (often with an accompanying Greek 
translation). The best surviving copy comes from Ankara in Turkey and includes the initial paragraph presented 


above. 
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27. Velleius Paterculus, Historia Romana 11.18.1-3 


The historian describes a Roman enemy in the East in 88 n.c.r. 


Per ea tempora Mithridates, Ponticus rex, vir neque silendus neque dicendus Sing 


cara, bello acerrimus, virtūte eximius, aliquando fortūnā, semper animé maximus; 


cónsilits dux, miles manii, odio in Rēmānēs Hannibal, occupātā Asia necatisque ini 


ed omnibus civibus Rēmānis quos quidem eadem die atque hora redditis cīvitātivus 


litteris ingenti cum pollicitatione praemiorum interim iusserat, qué tempore neque 
fortitūdine adversus Mithridatem neque fide in* Roraands quisquam Rhodiis pār 
fuit—hórum fidem Mytilenaeorum perfidia illuminavit qut M'. Aquilium aliosque 
Mithridātī vinctos tradidérunt quibus libertas in intus Theophanis gratiam postez 5 


Pompeio restitūta est——cum! terribilis italiae quoque videretur imminere, sorte ob- 


venit Sullae Asia próvincia. 


*in, here, toward 

"tcum, here (conj. + subjunc.) (under the circum- 
stances) when 

ācerrimus, -a, -um most or very fierce 

adversus (prep. + acc.) in opposition to, against, 
in the face of. 

aliquandà (adv.) sometimes, occasionally , 

M. Aquilius, M’. Aquilii m. M'. Aquilius 

Asia, Asiae f. Asia, a Roman province (modern 
Asia Minor) 

eximius, -a, -um outstanding, remarkable 

fortitūdē, fortitüdinis f. bravery, fortitude 

gratia, grātiae f favor, kindness; in grátiam, for 
the purpose of pleasing (+ gen.) 

hora, hórae f. hour 

illārninē (1-tr.) illuminate, reveal 

immine?, imminére, ——, —— hang over, 
threaten (+ dat.) 

interim, interimere, interémi, interémptus kill, 
do away with 

litterae, litterārum f. pl. letter, epistle 

maximus, -a, -um biggest, greatest, very great 

Mithridatés, Mithridatis m. Mithridates (the 
Great), king of Pontus, defeated by Sulla, Lu- 
cullus, and Pompey 

Mytilēnaeī, Mytilēnaečrum m. pl. Mytileneans, 
citizens of Mytilene, a city on the island Les- 
bos off the coast of Asia Minor 


necó (1-tr.) put to death, kill 

obveniē fob- + venió) be assigned to (+ dat) 

occups (1-tr.) seize; occupy 

par, paris equal 

perfidia, perfidiae f. faithlessness, treachery 

pollicitātiā, pollicitātiēnis f. promise 

Ponticus, -a, «um of or belonging to the region 
adjoining the Black Sca (Pontus), of Pontus 

posted (adv.) after, afterward 

praemium, praemii n. reward, prize 

quisquam = masc,/fem. nom. sing. of indef. pron, 
anyone 

reddo (red- + dē) give back, return; hand over, 
deliver 

restituo, restituere, restitui, restitūtus set up 
again, restore. 

Rhodit, Rhodiórum m. pl. Rhodians, inhabitants 
ofthe island Rhodes off the coast of Asia 
Minor 

sileo, silere, silui, — be silent; pass over in si- 
lence 

sors, sortis, -ium f lot, portion; lottery 

terribilis, terribile terrifying, frightening 

Theophanés, Theophanis m. Theophanis, Greek 
historian from Mytilene, friend of Pompey 

vinció, vincire, vinx, vinctus bind, join, fetter 


Velleius Paterculus was born in southern Italy and served under the future emperor Tiberius as commander of the 
cavalry in Germany. After his rise to the rank of praetor in 14 c.s., almost nothing is known of his life. The only 
known work of Velleius Paterculus is the Historiae Romdnae, published in 30 cë. in two books. The first book, the 
surviving text of which contains gaps, gives a cursory account of Roman history fom Romulus to the fall of 
Carthage. The second book treats more contemporary history and includes a consistently positive portrait of 
"Tiberius. Notable in the style of Velleius are a certain awkwardness and a pronounced lack of clarity in his long pe- 


riodic sentences. 
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28. Seneca the Younger, Agamemnon 507 -11 


Eurybates describes the effect of a storm on the Greck sailors and their Trojan captives as 
they return from Troy. 


Nil ratio et üsus audet: ars cessit malis; 

tenet horror artūs, omnis officio stupet 

navita relicto, remus effugit manūs. 

in võta miserds ultimus cogit timor 510 
eademque superos Troes et Danai rogant. 


artus, artüs m. joint (of the body), limb rémus, remi m. oar 
cūgā (cO- + agē), cūgere, coegi coāctus drive to- ^ rogo (1-tr.) ask (someone, acc.) for (something, 
gether, force, compel acc.) 
Danai, Danaórum m. pl. Danaans, Greeks stupeó, stupēre, stupuī, —— be stunned, be 
effugio (ex- + fugio) flee from, escape, slip from speechless 
horror, horrēris m. bristling, stiffening; trem- superi, superórum m. pl. gods above 
bling, dread. Trēs, Trois m. Trojan (man); Trēes = nom. pl. 
navita = nauta ultimus, -a, -um farthest, most remote; last, final 
officium, officit n. obligation; duty, task fusus, üsüs m. use, experience 
ratiē, ratiónis f. account, reason; reasoning votum, và n. vow, prayer 


29. Juvenal, Saturae X.283-88 


After recovering from a fever that might have killed him, Pompeius Magnus was killed and 
beheaded in Egypt, to where he had fled during the civil wars with Caesar. The poet reflects 
on this end in comparison to the deaths of other Roman leaders, 


provida Pompeio dederat Campania febrés 

optandas, sed multae urbés et püblica vota 

vicerunt; igitur fortüna ipsius et urbis 285 
servātum victó caput abstulit. hoc cruciatà 

Lentulus, hac poenā caruit ceciditque Cethégus 

integer, et iacuit Catilina cadavere toto. 


cadaver, cadāveris n. corpse iaceū, iacere, iacuī, lie, rest; lie dead 
Campania, Campāniae f. Campania, province igitur (postpositive conj.) therefore; then 

in southem italy south of Latium integer, integra, integrum whole 
caput, capitis n. head Lentulus, Lentuli m. Lentulus, one of the leaders 
Cethegus, Cethégi m. Cethegus, one of the lead- in the Catilinarian conspiracy 

ers in the Catilinarian conspiracy prūvidus, -a, -um having foreknowledge, provi- 
cruciatus, cruciātūs m. torture, torment dent 


febris, febris, -Jum f in sing. or pl. anattackof ^ — votum, vātī n. vow, prayer 
fever, fever 


Decimus lūnius Iuvenalis was born in southern Latium in the middle of the first century c.r. Juvenal began to write 
AT some time after the death of Domitian in 96 and continued to do so for the next thirty years. He lived until at. 
ast 127. 

The Saturae (Satires) are sixteen satirical poems written in the dactylic hexameter, which have been divided 
into five books. The poet caricatures and attacks various manifestations of what he views as the corruption of Roman 
Society. Rhetoric, hypocrisy, the atmosphere surrounding the emperor, women, and human frailty in general are 
among the subjects scathingly attacked by the poet. Although Juvenal's subject matter is often crude, his poetry is 
highly developed and often colored by the language of epic and of tragedy. 
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Continuous Readings 


1. Vergil, Aeneid 1479-90 


While recounting the fall of Troy, Aeneas describes how Pyrrhus (= Neoptolemus), son of 
Achilles, breaks into the palace of Priam and slaughters the last members of the royal line, 


ipse* inter primos correpta dūra bipennī 
limina perrumpit postisque à cardine vellit 
aerātūs; iamque excisa trabe firma cavavit 
rūbora et ingentem lató dedit dre fenestram. 
appāret domus intus et atria longa patescunt; 
apparent Priarni et veterum penetralia régum, 
armátosque vident stantis in limine primo. 

at domus interior gemitū miseróque tumultū 
miscétur, penitusque cavae plangoribus 2edēs 
fēmineis ululant; ferit aurea sidera clamor. 


tum pavidae téctis matres ingentibus errant 


amplexaeque tenent postis atque oscula figunt. 


*ipse refers to Pyrrhus (= Neoptolemus). 

aedēs, aedis, ium f. sanctuary, shrine; in pl, 
house, abode 

aerātus, -a, -um made of bronze 

amplector, amplecti, amplexus sum embrace; 
clasp (for protection) 

appāreē, appārēre, appárui, apparitus be visible, 
be clear; appear, become evident 

armo (1-tr.) equip (with arms), arm. 

at (conj.) but 

Atrium, ātrif n. atrium, the main room of a 
Roman house 

aureus, -a, «um golden 

bipennis, bipeunis f. two-edged axe, bipennī 
= ali. sing. 

cardà, cardinis m. pivot; hinge 

cavà (1-tr.) hollow out; cut through 

cavus, -a, -um hollow 

clamor, clāmēris m. shout, shouting; noise 

corripió, corripere, corripul, correptus snatch up 

excidó, excidere, excidi, excisus cut down, cut out 

femineus, -a, -um of or belonging to a woman, 
feminine 

fenestra, fenestrae f window; hole, breach 

ferid, ferire, n —— strike, hit 

fīgā, figere, fia, fixus fix, affix; plant 

firmus, -a, -um strong, sturdy 

gemitus, gemitūs m. groanting), moan(ing) 

interior, interius (comparative adj.) inner; 
interior = fem. sing. nom. 


intus (adv.) within, inside 

latus, «a, -um broad, wide 

limen, līminis n. entrance, doorway, threshold 

longus, a, -um long 

misceū, miscere, miscui, mixtus mix, stir up; 
throw into confusion 

6s, Oris n. mouth; face; aperture, opening 

osculum, Ssculi v. kiss 

patēscū, patēscere, patuī, —— become visible, be 
disclosed 

pavidus, -a, -um trembling, frightened 

penetrāle, penetrālis, -ium n. inner part, inmost 
recess; inner shrine 

penitus (adv.) (from) within, deeply 

perrumpó, perrumpere, perrūpī, perruptus break 
or burst through 

plangor, plangūris m. beating (of the breast in 
grief); lamentation 

postis, postis, ium m. doorpost, jamb 

robur, röboris a. oak tree; timber 

Sidus, sideris n. star; constellation 

tēctum, tēctī n. roof; house, dwelling 

trabs, trabis f. tree trunk; beam. 

tum (sdv.) then, at that time 

tumultus, tumultūs m. commotion, uproar 

ululē (1-intr.) howl (in grief or as part of a reli- 
Bious ritual), wail 

vello, vellere, vellī or vulst, vulsus pull (up). tear 
(from) 

vetus, veteris old, ancient 


Continuous Readings 


2. Ovid, Metamorphoses 1.452—62 
The poet recounts the tale of Apollo and Daphne. 


primus amor Phoebi Daphné Pénéia, quem non 
fors ignāra dedit, sed saeva Cupidinis ira. 

Delius hunc nüper victā serpente superbus 
viderat adducto flectentem cornua nervo 

"quid" que "tibi,* lascive puer, cum fortibus armis?" 
dixerat: "ista decent umeros gestamina nostros, 
quit dare certa ferae, dare vulnera possumus hosti, 
qui modo pestiferó tot iügera ventre prementem 
stravimus innumeris tumidum Pythona sagittis. 
tū face nescio quos! estd contentus amores 
inritare tua, nec laudes adsere! nostras!" 
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The final -i of tibi here scans long. 

"qui, antecedent is nds implied in nostrūs 

tnescio quós = masc. pl. acc. of indef. adj., I-don't- 
know-what, some . . . or other, the - of nesció 
here scans short. 

‘nec... adsere = negative imperative 

addūcē (ad- + dūcē) lead toward; draw back, 
bend 

adserē, adserere, adseruī, adsertus grasp, claim. 
as one’s own 

contentus, -a, -um content, satisfied 

corni, cornūs n. hom; in sing. or pl., bow; cornua 
= ace. pl. 

Daphnē, Daphnēs f. Daphne, a nymph, daughter 
of the river Peneus; Daphnés = gen. sing. 

deced, decēre, —-, — fit, befit; add grace to, 
adorn, become 

Delius, -a, -um of Delos, Delian; as masc. subst., 
Delian Apollo 

estē = 2nd sing. fat. act. imper., used in formal lan- 
guage or general precepts for orders, (you will) be 

fax, facis f. firebrand, torch 

fera, ferae f. wild animal, beast 

Alecta, flectere, flexi, flexus bend 

fors, fortis, ium f. chance, luck 

gestimen, gestáminis n, something wom or car- 
tied; ornament, weapon. 

ignārus, -a, -um not knowing, ignorant 


innumerus, -a, -um innumerable, countless 

inrito (= irrito) (1-tr.) provoke, stimulate 

iūgerum, iūgerī n. iugerum, measure of land 
(e Sacre); acre 

lascīvus, -a, -um playful, naughty, free from 
restraint 

laus, laudis f. praise 

modo (adv) only, now; just now 

nervus, nervi m. sinew; (bow-)string 

nūper (adv) recently 

Pēnēius, -a, -um of Peneus (a river god) 

pestifer, pestifera, pestiferum disease-carrying, 
deadly 

Phoebus, Phoebi m. Phoebus (Apollo) 

premó, premere, pressi, pressus press (down), 
burden; afflict 

Pythón, Pythénis m. Python; Pythóna = acc. sing. 

saevus, -a, -um cruel, savage 

sagitta, sagittae f. arrow 

serpens, serpentis, -ium f snake, serpent 

sternū, sternere, stravi, stratus strew; lay low, 
slay, kill 

superbus, -a, -um proud; haughty 

tot (indeclinable adj.) so many 

tumidus, -a, -um swollen 

umerus, umeri m. shoulder 

venter, ventris m. belly, stomach 

vulnus, vulneris 1. wound 
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$103. Rhetorical Terms 


Writers of Latin prose and poetry regularly employed many modes of expression that 
are called rhetorical devices. Rhetoric, the principal subject studied in Roman edu. 
cation, may be defined as the art of persuasion in speech or in writing. How Roman 
speakers or writers expressed something was virtually inseparable from what they 
said or wrote. Indeed, the chosen style of any writer is in large part reflected in his 
distinctive use of the devices of rhetoric. LEARN THE FOLLOWING BASIC RHETORICAL 
TERMS AND THEIR DEFINITIONS. BE PREPARED TO IDENTIFY THEM IN THE READINGS, 


Examples 


quis hanc contumēliam, quis hoc imperium, quis hanc servitūtem ferre potest? 
(Cato, quoted in Aulus Gellius, Noctēs Atticae X.3.17) 


(tricolon, anaphora, asyndeton, ellipsis) 
Who is able to endure this abuse, who this authority, who this slavery? 


haec enim est tyrannorum vita nimirum, in quà nūlla fides, nalla caritas, nülla stabilis 
benivolentiae potest esse fidūcia . . . (Cicero, Dë Amicitia 52-53) 
(tricolon, anaphora, asyndeton, hyperbaton) 


This is without doubt the life of tyrants, in which no faith, no affection, no constant trust of goodwill 
is able to exist. 


ergo Hannibal hostis, civis Antonius? (Cicero, Philippics V 24) 
(chiasmus, antithesis, asyndeton, ellipsis) 
Therefore (is) Hannibal an enemy, (but) Antony a citizen? 
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omnes enim in consulis iüre et imperio debent esse provinciae. (Cicero, Philippics IV 9) 
(hyperbaton) 
For ail the provinces ought to be in the right and power ofthe consul. 


neque enim illum, quem facile tulerant, ratióne aut sapientia tulerant, sed studio 
potius et glória. (Cicero, Tusculanae Disputatiónzs 11.65) 
(hendiadys) 


Nor indeed that (pain), which they had easily endured, had they endured because of reason or wis- 
dom, but rather because of a zeal for glory. 


tēne, sacer vatés, flammae rapuere rogālēs 
pectoribus pāscī nec timuēre tuīs? (Ovid, Amores 11.9.4142) 
(alliteration) 


Sacred poet, have the flames of the funeral pyre consumed you 
and have they not feared to feed on your chest? 


... haud doctis dictis certantēs, sed maledictis . . . (Ennius, Annales VIII.250) 
{assonance) 
contending not at all by learned words, but by insults . . . 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. Several rhetorical devices may be combined in the same sentence. In the first example the tri- 
colon gains speed through the use of anaphora aud asyndeton. The repeated clement quis em- 
phasizes the structure of the tricolon and allows the succeeding elements to be highlighted 
(contuméliam, imperium, servitütem). 
2. Although the limbs of a tricolon are often of uniform length, the third limb (nūlla . . . fidūcia) 
is often expanded, as in the second example. 
3. Hyperbaton (nūlla . . . fidücia, ommés . . . provinciae) adds liveliness or surprise to the words 
that have been separated. 
4, The hendiadys studio . . . et glória (because of zeal . . . and glory) expresses one idea: because 
of a zeal for glory. 


When one studies a particular writer’s use of rhetoric, it is convenient to refer 
to the unit known as the period (< Greek periodos, "a going around") or periodic sen- 
tence. A periodic sentence is a complex sentence arranged in such a way that mean- 
ing is not fully grasped until the end. The most important elements of the main 
clause are often placed at the beginning and the end, enclosing several subordinate 
structures. Additional elements and subordinate clauses are arranged within the 
whole for maximum cohesion and clarity. For example: 


Helvetit cum omnibus suis carrīs secūtī impedimenta in ünum locum contulérunt; ipsi 
confertissimà aciē, reiectd nostró eguitātū, phalange facta, sub primam nostram 
aciem successerunt. 

The Helvetians, having followed with all their wagons, brought together (their) baggage into 

one place; they themselves, with the battle line being very dense, with our cavalry having been 
driven back, with a phalanx having been made, approached up to our first battle line. 
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The periodic structure of this sentence may be represented as follows: 
Helvetii 
cum omnibus suis carrīs secuti 
impedimenta in ūnum locum contulerunt; 
ipsi 
cOnfertissima acié, 
reiecto nostro eguitātū, 
phalange facta, 
sub primam nostram aciem successērunt. 


CHAPTER XI 


Vocabulary 


> audacia, audāciae f. boldness; reckless- 
ness, audacity 


> campus, campi m. (flat) plain 

> castra, castrorum n. pl. (military) camp 
mūrus, mūrī m. wall 

> paulum, *pauli! x. small amount, a little 

> signum, signi n. sign, signal; standard 

» telum, tēlī x. spear; weapon. 


> ignis, ignis, ium m. fire 

X imperātor, imperātēris m. commander, 
general 

> legið, legionis f. legion 

> lüx, lūcis f. light, daylight 
> primi lüce (idiom) at daybreak 

X» maidrés, maiorum m. pl. ancestors 


> sénsus, sēnsūs m. perception, feeling: 
sense 


arbitror (1-tr.) judge, consider, think 
puto (1-tr.) think, suppose 


> soleó, solēre, solitus sum be accustomed 


> credo, credere, crédidi, créditus trust, be- 


lieve (+ dat.) 
> iació, iacere, iēcī, iactus throw; utter; lay, 
establish 
> éició, čicere, ēiēcī, eiectus throw out, 
expel 


» loquor, loqui, locütus sum speak 


> invenio, invenire, inveni, inventus find, 
discover 
» scič, scire, scivi or scii, scitus know 
» nesció, nescire, nescīvī or nescit , 
nescitus not know 


> pereo, perire, perii, peritūrus pass away, 
be destroyed; perish, die 


longus, -a, -um long; far; long-standing; 
far-reaching 

» summus, -a, «um highest; top (of); last, 
final 


brevis, breve short, brief 
bumilis, humile humble 
sapiēns, sapientis wise 
> similis, simile similar (+ gen. or dat.) 
» dissimilis, dissimile dissimilar, unlike, 
different (+ gen. or dat.) 


> dia (adv.) for a long time 
fore = futürus, -a, -um esse ($104) 
>» igitur (postpositive conj.) therefore 
longé (adv.) a long way, far; by far 
parum (indeclinable subst.) too little, not 
enough 
(adv.) too little, inadequately 
primum (adv.) first; for the first time 
quam primum, as soon as possible 
quam (adv.) as, how; (conj.) than ($111) 


1, The asterisk before the genitive singular form of paulum indicates that the form does not occur in the Latin. 


that survives. 
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Vocabulary Notes 


audāda, audiciae f. is an abstract noun formed by the addition of the suffix ia to the stem of an adjective 
meaning "bold" or “audacious.” Audācia may have a positive sense (boldness, confidence), but more often 
has a negative sense of excessive boldness (recklessness or audacity}. 

campus, campi m. is a flat expanse of land or “plain.” The Campus Martius (< Martius, -a, -um, of or be. 
longing to Mars} was the plain just outside the sacred boundary of Rome, in which the Roman troops trained, 
Roman armies mustered before entering the city in triumph, and Roman citizens gathered in assembly in 
order to elect consuls and other high magistrates. The noun campus without an accompanying adjective may 
refer to the Campus Martius. 

Although castra, castrērum n. pl. is plural in form, it has a singular meaning (military encampment, 
castra appears in two common idioms: castra ponere, “to pitch or make camp" and castra movére, “lo break 
camp.” 

paulum, *pauli n. appears in the nominative, accusative, and ablative singular only. It often functions as 


signum, signi n. may mean any sort of "mark" or "sign." It may also mean "signal" or, 
texts, a “standard” or identifying flag carried by each legion. 

telum, tēlī x. originally referred only to a throwing weapon (spear, javelin, dart), but its use was soon ex- 
tended to include other weapons. it may also refer to the "shaft" ofa throwing weapon as opposed to the point. 

The ablative singular of ignis, ignis, -ium m. is usually igni (by analogy with neuter third-declension i- 
stem nouns). In poetry and in post-Augustan Latin, the regular form igne also occurs. 

imperator, imperatoris m. is formed by the addition of the suffix -tor to the present stern of the verb im- 
pero. An imperator is one who gives orders, and itis most often used of a military “commander” or “general.” 
Itis also an honorific title granted to a victorious commander either by his troops or by the senate. 

legið, legionis f. was the largest unit of the Roman army. Its size ranged at various periods of the Roman 
Republic and Empire from 4,200 to 6,000 men. 

lax, lücís f may mean "light" generally or “daylight.” It may also mean “light” more metaphorically 
(mental illumination, light [of hope], etc.). Prima lūce, literally “at first light," is an Ablative of Time When. 

maiērēs, maiorum m. pl. is a substantive of the comparative adjective maior, maius (see $110). 

Sensus, sēnsūs m. is an abstract noun formed by the addition of the suffix -tus to a stern of the verb sen- 
to. The -t- of the suffix assimilated to the -s- of the stem sēns- and was then lost. 

soled, solēre, solitus sum is an intransitive semideponent verb. It regularly takes a Complementary 
Infinitive. 


crēdē, credere, credidi, créditus may be transitive or intransitive. When transitive, it of 
pronoun as a direct object. When créda is intransitive, it may take a Dative with an Intransitive Verb. In the 
passive, crēdē may have a personal subject. Crēdē may also introduce an Indirect Statement. 


The first letter of the verb iacio, iacere, iactus is a consonantal i and is thus pronounced like English 
y. Taco may mean "throw" or “cast” in a literal sense (rocks, javelins, lightning bolts) or a metaphorical one 
(injury, abuse, ridicule, remarks, kisses). it may also mean “lay” or “establish” (foundations, walls, ramparts) 

čidiē, čicere, čiēcī, electus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix ë- to iacio. It exhibits 
regular vowel weakening in the first, second, and fourth principal parts. (For the prefix & see Appendix P.) 
In the first two principal parts (and all forms made from them), the first -- is pronounced as a consonantal 
«i» followed by the vocalic -i-, as if they were spelled *tiicis, *elicere. In the third principal part (ēiēcī), the root 
vowel exhibits ablaut and changes to -& The 4- in the third and fourth principal parts is consonantal. THE 
PRINCIPAL PARTS OF ALL COMPOUNDS OF IACIO FOLLOW THE PATTERN OF THE PRINCIPAL PARIS OF BICIO. WHEN 
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A COMPOUND OF IACIÓ APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND 
SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. When ēiciā takes a reflexive pronoun as a direct object, the combination may mean. 
“rush forth." 

Compounds of loquor, loqui, locūtus sum do not exhibit vowel weakening, WHEN A COMPOUND OF 10- 
QUOR APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE 
GIVEN. 

invenio, invenīre, invēnī, inventus is a compound verb formed by the addition of in- to veni and does 
not exhibit vowel weakening, (For the prefix in-!!l see Appendix P.) Unlike venič, invenio is a transitive verb. 

scid, scire, scīvī or sci, scitus means “know” in the broadest sense of the word. In particular, sió means 
"know" facts. Scio has hwo third principal parts, either of which may be used to make any of the forms of the 
perfect active system. When scié takes an infinitive, it means “know how.” 


The present active imperative forms of scio almost never appear in the Latin that survives, but this verb 
uses instead the future active imperative fors scito (singular) and scitte (plural) with present meanings. 
MEMORIZE THESE FORMS, 

nesció, nescire, nescivior nescii, nescitus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the negative pre- 
fix ne- to sciē. Nesció has two third principal parts, either of which may be used to make any of the forms of 
the perfect active system. When nescid takes an infinitive, it means "not know how.” 

pereó, perire, peril, peritūrus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix per- to the irreg- 
ular verb eð. (For the prefix per- see Appendix P.) Pereó conjugates exactly as eð except that it has only one 
third principal part. Pered may be used synonymously for morior and be translated “perish” or "die." When 
its subject is not human, pereé may mean “pass away” or “be destroyed.” It is also used metaphorically to 
mean “die” or "pine away" for love. The first person singular present subjunctive may be used as an 
Optative, future wish capable of fulfillment, to assert something strongly. The first person (singular and 
plural) perfect active indicative—and occasionally other forms—may be used hyperbolically to express panic 
(Lam/We are destroyed /lost/done for). 


When summus, -a, «um expresses the notion of the “top of” a place by modifying that place, it usually ap- 
pears bd re the noun it modifies. 
simile and dissimilis, dissimile may take either a genitive or a dative expressing that which some- 
thing is "sirnilar" or "dissimilar" to. 
= M 


The temporal adverb did often appears in the phrase iam did, “for a long time now.” When this phrase 
occurs with a verb in the present tense, the present tense reports an action that has been going on for some 
time and is still going on. This use of the presenta tense Tequires a special English Enn 


In classical Latin, igitur is ; most k a postpositive conjunction. (In the historians Sallust and dT 
tus, however, igitur is nearly always placed first.) Igitur is used to join a sentence with a preceding one to in- 
dicate the consequence or inference of a preceding idea or series of ideas. Occasionally it is used to indicate 
the resumption of an idea after a digression (well then). 

Like satis, parum may be an indeclinable neuter substantive or an adverb. While satis means “enough,” 
Parum describes what falls short of enough (too little). 
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Derivatives Cognates 
audācia audacity 
brevis brief, abbreviate brachium; merry; pretzel 
campus campus 
crēdē credo; credit; credible; miscreant heart; discord; courage; cardiac 
iaciē inject; adjective; jet catheter 
ignis ignite; igneous 
longus longitude; lunge; longevity; purloin long; linger; belong; Lent 
Toquor loquacious; circumlocution; soliloquy 
Tox Lucifer; lwculent light 
mūrus mural 
parum povr: filly; puer 
puts compute 
sdb science; prescient shyster; schism; rescind; shed 
signum sign; signal; seal 


similis similar; assimilate; resemble simplex; simple; same; single; sandhi; seem 
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$104. Infinitives 


In addition to the present active infinitive (the second principal part) and present 
passive infinitive (see $31), there are three other infinitives in regular use in Latin: 
the perfect active infinitive, perfect passive infinitive, and future active infinitive. 
The following chart presents these infinitives and their basic translations: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The perfect active infinitive of īre may be either Ivisse or isse (<i + isse). 
2. Deponent verbs have three infinitives: present passive (second principal part), perfect pas- 
sive, and future active. All have active meanings. For example: cūnāri, "to attempt,” conatus, -a, 
-urn esse, "to have attempted,” and cēnātūrus, -a, -um esse, “to be going to attempt.” 
3. Semideponent verbs have three infinitives: present active (second principal part), perfect pas- 
sive, and future active. All have active meanings. For example: audere, “to dare," ausus, -a, um 
esse, "to have dared,” and ausürus, -a, -um esse, “to be going to dare." 
4. A future passive infinitive exists in Latin, but it is rarely used. For its formation see $142, 
n.4. 
5. The future active infinitive of sum (futürus, -a, -um esse) has an alternate form: fore, Memo- 
RIZE THIS IRREGULAR INFINITIVE FORM. 
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Periphrastic Infinitives 


The active and passive periphrastics also have infinitive forms. For example: 


OBSERVATION 


The present infinitive of the active periphrastic is also used as the future active infinitive of the 
verb. Thus, for example, r&ctürus, -a, -um esse may be identified as the present infinitive of the 
active periphrastic of rego or the future active infinitive of regs. 
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$105. Synopsis VII: Complete 


When one generates a synopsis that includes the infinitive, the infinitive follows the 
participle and precedes the imperative. Here is a model synopsis of agà in the third 
person plural neuter: 


drive , 


‘have driven. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. This complete synopsis reviews the indicative, subjunctive, and imperative moods, the par- 
ticiple and the infinitive. 
2. In a synopsis basic English translations should be given for all forms except the subjunctive. 
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3. Since participles and infinitives are not finite forms, always give participles (including those 
in compound infinitives) in the full nominative singular form no matter what person, number, 
and gender have been chosen for the indicative and subjunctive forms. 


4, Imperatives appear in the second person singular and plural only. Always give the second 
person singular and plural imperative forms no matter what person, number, and gender have 
been chosen for the indicative and subjunctive forms. 


F DRILL 104—105 May NOW BE DONE. 


$106. Indirect Statement and the Subject Accusative 


In both English and Latin what someone says may be reported in a direct quotation, 
For example: 


He says, “I understand well the poems of Vergil.” 
Dicit, “Carmina Vergili bene intellego." 


Speech, thoughts, and perceptions may also be reported indirectly. In English, 
no comma and no quotation marks are used, the conjunction "that" is usually added, 
and changes in pronouns and verb tenses regularly occur. For example: 


He says that he understands well the poems of Vergil. 

(Original statement: I understand well the poems of Vergi.) 
We thought that he understood well the poems of Vergil. 
(Original thought: He understands well the poems of Vergil.) 


Each italicized phrase is a subordinate clause, part of a complex sentence, the main 
clause of which is the introductory phrase (He says, We thought). Such subordinate 
clauses are rendered in Latin by a construction called Indirect Statement. An Indi- 
rect Statement in Latin: 


1. is introduced by a verb of perception 

2. lacks a subordinating conjunction equivalent to the English "that"? 

3. has a subject in the accusative case (called a Subject Accusative of an Indirect 
Statement)? 

4, has a verb in the infinitive? 


OBSERVATION 
A verb of perception is a verb of speaking, thinking, knowing, perceiving, and the like. In addi- 
tion, certain phrases with related meanings— "There is a rumor," "There was a story," ctc.— 
may also introduce Indirect Statement. 


THE TENSE AND VOICE OF THE JNFINITIVE IN INDIRECT STATEMENT CORRESPOND AS 
CLOSELY AS POSSIBLE TO THE TENSE AND VOICE OFTHE VERB IN THE DIRECT STATEMENT, 
THOUGHT, OR PERCEPTION THAT IS BEING REPORTED INDIRECTLY. In addition, the in- 


2. Itis possible in colloquial English to omit the subordinating conjunction “that.” For example: “We thought 
he understood well the poems of Vergil.” 


3. Cf. the English “I know him to be honorable" (= I know that he is honorable). 
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finitive in an Indirect Statement shows time relative to the verb of perception that in- 
troduces it. 
A present infinitive represents an action that is simultaneous with the main verb. 
A perfect infinitive represents an action that is prior to the main verb. 
A future infinitive represents an action that is subsequent to the main verb.* 
For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. A Subject Accusative is usually the first word of an Indirect Statement in Latin. THE wozn 
"THAT" SHOULD BE ADDED AT THE BEGINNING OF AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF AN INDIRECT 
STATEMENT, AND THE INFINITIVE SHOULD BE TRANSLATED AS A FINITE VERB. 
2. In each Indirect Statement the syntax of eum is Subject Accusative of an Indirect Statement. 
3. The infinitives intellegere, intellexisse, and intellēctūrum esse are, respectively, present ac- 
tive, perfect active, and future active. Each is translated into English by a finite verb that shows 
time relative to the main verb, CARE MUST BE TAKEN TO INDICATE THE RELATIVE TIME TO THE MAIN 
VERB OF THE INFINITIVE IN AN INDIRECT STATEMENT. 
4. Any participle that is part of an infinitive in Indirect Statement agrees with the Subject Ac- 
cusative in gender, number, and case. For example, the future active participle intellēctūrum (part 
of the future active infinitive) is masculine singular accusative to agree with eum. 
5, An Indirect Statement is a noun clause, It most often functions as the direct object of the 
verb of perception that introduces it. 


When the infinitive in an Indirect Statement is a linking verb such as sum, itis 
often accompanied by a Predicate Accusative or a Predicate Adjective in the Ac- 
Cusative case. For example: 


4. Cf. the relative time of participles, §96. 
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The syntax of feminam is Predicate Accusative, and the syntax of felicem is Preģi. 
cate Adjective in the Accusative case. 
The esse of infinitives that are compound forms may be omitted. For example: 


gs 


S: Dunwich” m 


In the English sentence “It is said that Marcus will lead the troops into battle,” 
the verb of perception “It is said” is used impersonally. In classical Latin this im. 
personal use of a verb of perception in the passive voice is avoided in the present 
system, and the subject of the Indirect Ststement becomes the subject of the verb of 
perception. This is called the personal construction of an Indirect Statement. For ex- 
ample: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. In the personal construction the subject of the verb of perception in the passive voice is nomi- 
native, the English word "that" is not added, and the infinitive is translated with its basic mean- 
ing (see $104). If the infinitive is a compound form, as in the sentence above, the participle 
agrees in gender, number, and case with the nominative subject of the sentence. 

2. If the verb of perception is a compound form in the perfect passive system, it may be used 
impersonally with the entire Indirect Statement functioning as the impersonal subject, For 
example: 


Dictum est Marcum cópiàs in proelium ductürum esse. 

Tt was said that Marcus the troops (d.o.) into battle would lead. 
That Marcus would lead the troops into battle was said. 

Tt was said that Marcus would lead the troops into battle. 


F DRILL 106 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$107. A Note on the Subject Accusative 


A Subject Accusative may appear as the subject of an infinitive in constructions 
other than Indirect Statement. For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the first sentence the syntax of esse is Object Infinitive, and the syntax of më is Subject 
Accusative. (Optē is not a verb of perception.) 


5. Cf. the omission of the forms of sum in compound forms of the perfect passive system ($51). 
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2. In the second sentence, the syntax of līberārī is Subject Infinitive, and the syntax of mē is 


Subject Accusative. It is often convenient to translate such noun clauses with the English words 
“for...to...” or “that... (English present subjunctive)...” 


$108. Subordinate Clauses in Indirect Statement 


When a complex sentence is subordinated in Indirect Statement, the main clause ap- 
pears with a Subject Accusative and verb in the infinitive. The subordinate clause appears 
with a verb in the subjunctive according to the rules of sequence.’ Compare the same 
sentence presented first as a direct quotation and then in Indirect Statement: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The perfect indicative verb (fügit) in the relative clause of the direct quotation appears as a 
perfect subjunctive in primary sequence and a pluperfect subjunctive in secondary sequence 
when the direct quotation is reported indirectly. These tenses reflect the fact that the action of 
the verb in the relative clause in the direct quotation happened prior to the time of the main 
verb (dīcit/dīcēbat). 

2. The syntax, for cxample, of fügisset in the third sentence is pluperfect subjunctive, Relative 
Clause Subordinated in Indirect Statement, secondary sequence, time prior to the main verb. 


Although there is no special English translation for the subjunctive verb in a 
subordinate clause in Indirect Statement, the subjunctive mood indicates that the 
subordinate clause is to be understood as part of the original staternent or perception 
being reported indirectly. 

By contrast, the indicative mood appears in a subordinate clause in indirect 
statement when the subordinate clause: 1. is an addition of the writer or speaker 
of the sentence or 2. contains information vouched for by the writer or speaker. For 


EN 


d 


OBSERVATION 
In this sentence the person reporting Cicero's feeling that the republic had to be saved indicates 
by the use of the indicative mood (amabat) in the relative clause either 1. that the entire subor- 
dinate clause is not part of what Cicero felt, but is rather an addition of the writer or speaker, or 
2. that the writer vouches for Cicero's love of the republic. 


F DRILL 108 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


6. When certain types of conditional sentences are subordinated in Indirect Statement, they are treated differ- 
ently from other complex sentences, The rules for the subordination of conditional sentences are not presented in 
this book. 
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$109. Comparison of Adjectives and Adverbs 


In both English and Latin, adjectives and adverbs may appear in three degrees. For ey. 
ample: 


Positive Comparative. Superlative 
tall taller; rather tall tallest; very tall 
quickly more quickly; rather quickly most quickly, very quickly 


Comparative Degree of Adjectives 


All regular first-second- and third-declension adjectives in Latin form the compara. 
tive degree in the same way. The comparative degree of every adjective in Latin is a 
third-declension adjective with two forms in the nominative singular. The endings 
-ior (m./£.), -ius (n.) are added to the stem of the positive degree of the adjective. For 
example: 


ees 


For example, the comparative degree of the adjective pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum is 
declined as follows: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The stem of adjectives in the comparative degree is obtained by dropping the ending of the 
genitive singular. For example: genitive singular = pulchrióris; stem = pulchriēr-. 

2. The declension of the comparative degree of adjectives uses some but not all i-stcm features of 
third-declension adjectives: 


a. the ablative singular ending may be either -¢ or 4. 
b. the neuter plural nominative/vocative and accusative is -a (not da). 
c. the genitive plural ending is -um (nor -ium). 
d. the masculine/feminine plural accusative ending may be either ës or 4s 
3. The comparative degree of an adjective has a variety of translations: <r, 
“more ” “quite ," "rather " "too P 
4, Since participles are verbal adjectives, some participles appear in the comparative degree. For 
example: amantior, amantius, "more loving"; optātior, optátius, “more (having been) desired." 
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Comparative Degree of Adverbs 


To form the comparative degree of an adverb in Latin, add the ending -ius to a stem 
found by dropping the ending of the positive degree. For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. All regular adverbs formed from first-second- and third-declension adjectives form the com- 
parative degree in the same way. 


2. The comparative degree of every adverb is identical with the neuter accusative singular form 


of the comparative adjective. 
3. The comparative degree of an adverb has a variety of translations: “more dy” 
"quite dy,” “rather Jy,” “too Ay." 


Superlative Degree of Adjectives 


To form the superlative degree of an adjertive in Latin, add -issimus, -a, -um to the 
stem of the adjective in the positive degree. If the masculine singular nominative 
form of the positive degree ends in -r, add -rimus, -a, -um to that form. For example: 


Five adjectives in Latin form the superlative degree by adding -limus, -a, -um to the 
stem.’ These adjectives are: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The superlative degree of an adjective has a variety of translations: “_____-est, 
“most. ” “very D 

2. Since participles are verbal adjectives, some participles appear in the superlative degree. For 
example: amantissimus, -a, «um, “most loving,” amātissimus, -a, -um, “most loved.” 


7. A sixth adjective, gracilis, gracile, “slender, fine, graceful," also forms its superlative degree by the addition 
of limus, but the superlative degree of this adjective is extremely rare. 
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Superlative Degree of Adverbs 


To form the superlative degree of an adverb in Latin, add the ending -ē to the stem of 
the superlative degree of the adjective. For example: 


OBSERVATION 


The superlative degree of an adverb is translated "mast ___-ly,” “very —— 4y 


When one generates the comparative and superlative forms of an adjective or 
adverb from the positive form, one is said to compare that adjective or adverb. For 
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$110. irregular Comparison of Adjectives and Adverbs 


Certain adjectives and adverbs in Latin have irregular forms in the comparative and 
superlative degrees, MEMORIZE THE FOLLOWING IRREGULAR FORMS: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The declensions of all irregular comparative adjectives follow the pattern of pulchrior, pulchrius. 
2. The comparative degree of the adjective multus, -a, -um has regular comparative adjective 
forms in the plural, but the singular exists only as a neuter substantive, “(the amount) more,” 
which is usually followed by a Partitive Genitive. For example, plūrēs amici (more friends 
[subj.]; plures is masculine plural nominative to agree with amici), but plūs pecimiae ([the 
amount] more of money; plüs = neuter substantive, singular nominative or accusative, followed 
by pecūniae, Partitive Genitive). 

3. The masculine singular comparative forms of magnus and parvus are used to ident 
and son with the same name. For example: Dionysius Maior, “Dionysius the Elder, 
Minor, "Dionysius the Younger." 


OBSERVATION 


In the comparative degree scveral irregular adverbs are identical with the neuter singular accu- 
sative of the corresponding comparative adjectives: melius, peius, minus, and prius. 
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8. Peior, peius and maior, maius are pronounced as if they were spelled *peiior, *peiius and *maiior, *maiius. 
Ineach word:he first-i- combines with the preceding vowel to create a diphthong, -ei- or-at-, the latter of which is pro- 
pounced. exactly the same as -ae-. In each case the second -i- is consonantal and is thus pronounced like English -y-. 


+8. Peius is pronounced as if it were spelled *peiius. The first - combines with the preceding vowel to create a 
[phthong, vei», The second -i- is consonantal and is thus pronounced like English -- 
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$111. Constructions with the Comparative and 
Superlative Degrees 


The comparative degree of adjectives and adverbs is regularly used to make compar- 
isons between two persons or things. For exampl 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The Latin word that corresponds to the English conjunction "than" is quam. 
2. When comparisons are made with quam, the elements being compared must be in the 
same case. 


When someone or something is compared to what is viewed as the absolute stan- 
dard of a particular quality, the Ablative of Comparison is used instead of quam and 
the same case. For example: 


The syntax of each italicized word (vita, rege) is Ablative of Comparison. 


OBSERVATION 
The Ablative of Comparison arose from the original separative or “from” function of the abla- 
tive case (e.g,, From [the standpoint of | my life the country is dearer). 


A noun or, more commonly, a neuter singular substantive in the ablative case 
is used to indicate the degree or amount by which persons or things being compared 
differ. Such an ablative is called the Ablative of Degree of Difference. For example: 


The syntax of each italicized word (multē, diébus) is Ablative of Degree of Dif- 
ference. 


OBSERVATION 
The Ablative of Degree of Difference is a variety of the Ablative of Means. 
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A Purpose clause that contains an adjective or adverb in the comparative degree 
is frequently introduced by quo instead of ut. Such a clause is a type of Relative 
Clause of Purpose (see $92). For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. In this construction qué is neuter singular ablative of the relative pronoun, and its an- 
tecedent is the entire idea expressed by the main clause, The syntax of quà is Ablative of Degree of 
Difference (modifying the comparative adverb in the Purpose clause). That is, “I speak by 
means of a dear voice in order that, by the degree to which I speak in that way, (by that degree) you 
may hear better.” 
2. The second English translation given above (in order that... by this [degree]... may) is to be 
preferred. The English phrase “by this (degree)” preserves the close connection between the 
main clause and the subordinate clause that the relative pronoun in Latin achieves. The words 
“in order that... may” clearly indicate the idea of purpose that the clause expresses. 


The Partitive Genitive ($34) and the Ablative of Degree of Difference may be 
found with adjectives and adverbs in the superlative degree. For example: 


The adverb quam, “as,” “how,” may be added to an adjective or adver} in the su- 
perlative degree to express the highest possible degree. The resulting phrase is trans- 
lated “as ___as possible.” 
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Short Readings 


1. The slave Toxilus explains why he is about to throw a party for all those who helped him 
overcome his enemy. 


improbus est homó qui beneficium scit accipere et reddere nescit. 
(PLaurus, Persa 762) 


beneficium, beneficii n. service, kindness; favor, benefit 
improbus, -a, -um wicked; shameless 
reddē (red- + dē) give back, return 


2. The character Chremes responds to a suggestion that he mind his own business. 


homo sum: hūmānī nil à mé aliénum puto. (TERENCE, Hzavron TIMOROUMENOS 77) 


aliēnus, -a, -um belonging to another; alien; estranged 
htimānus, -a, -um human 


3. An example of a proposition based on a false cause 
amor fugiendus non est: nam ex eð verissima nascitur amicitia. 
(RHĒTORICA AD HERENNIUM 1.35) 


4. Cicero sums up a description of a Sicilian house that was plundered by Verres. 
Domus erat non domino magis ornamenté quam civitati. (Cicero, /N VERREM If 4.5) 
ornāmentum, ornāmentī x. adornment, embellishment 


5. Cicero comments on why elections are so unpredictable. 
nihil est incertius vulgo, nihil obscürius voluntāte hominum, nihil fallācius ratióne 
tōtā comitiorum. (CicERo, PRÓ MURĒNĀ 36) 


comitia, comitiorum n. pl. (elective) assembly ratio, ratiónis f. account, reason; reasoning; way, 
lof the Roman people) method 
fallax, fallacis deceptive, treacherous voluntas, voluntatis f. will, intention; choice 
obscürus, -a, -um dark, dim, obscure; uncertain vulgus, vulgi n. common people, (the) multitude, 
crowd 


6. Cicero tells Catiline clearly that the conspiracy is at an end. 
tenéris undique; lüce sunt clariora nēbīs tua consilia. (CīcERo, I CATILINAM I 6) 
undique (adv.) from all sides, on all sides 


7. After Cicero reassures the Senate that all classes of the Roman people will support strong ac- 
tion against Catiline, he summarizes the nature of the plebs. 


multó vérd maxima pars eórum qui in tabernis sunt, immē vērē*—id enim 
potius est dicendum—genus hoc üniversum amantissimum est oti. 
(Cicero, [N CATILINAM IV 17) 


*immē vero, introduces a remark that makes a potius (comparative ads.) rather 
preceding phrase or comment more precise, taberna, tabernae f. shop. 
rather, more precisely Ūniversus, -a, -um all together, entire, whole 


otium, ótii n. leisure 
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8. Ina speech delivered after Cicero's return from exile, the orator recalls those whom he 
missed most. 


quid dulcius hominum generi ab nātūtā datum est quam sui* cuique! līberī?* mihi 
vērē et propter indulgentiam meam et propter excellēns eórum ingenium vītā sunt 
mea cāriērēs. (Cicero, Post REDITUM AD POPULUM 2) 


*sui refers to cuique, his own. dulcis, dulce sweet, pleasant 
teuigue = masc. sing. dat, of indef. pron., each excellens, excellentis outstanding 
man indulgentia, indulgentiae f. leniency, indulgence 


3liberi, here, children 


9. After Cicero describes the many different areas of expertise required of an orator, he gives 
the following summary. 


quam ob rem nihil in hominum genere ratius perfecto* ērātēre inveniri potest. 
(Cicero, DE ÓnárónE 1.127) 


*perfectus, -a, -um complete, perfect 
TĀTUS, -a, -um rare, uncommon 


10. A Ciceronian closing 
haec, ut brevissime dici potuerunt. ita 4 mē dicta sunt. (Cicero, Dé Og&rORE 11.174) 


11. Cicero resumes stating his main point after a short digression. 
dictum est igitur ab éruditissimis viris nisi sapientem liberum esse néminem. 
(Cicero, PARADOXA STOICORUM 5.33) 

eruditus, -a, -um learned, accomplished 


12. In a rhetorical overstatement Cicero favorably compares Roman writers to their Greek 
predecessors. 


...Sed meum semper iüdicium fuit omnia nostros aut invenisse per sé sapientius 
quam Graecēs aut accepta ab illis fecisse meliora .. . 
(Cicero, TUSCULANAE DISPUTĀTIONĒS 1.1) 


Graecus, -a, -um Greek 
iūdicium, iūdiciī n. judgment, opinion 


13. An opinion about the nature of death 
sunt qui discessum animi à corpore putent esse mortem. 
(Cicrxo, TUSCULĀNAE DISPUTĀTIONĒS 1.18) 

discessus, discessüs m. departure 
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14. A remark of Aristotle is recalled in a discussion of the relative longevity of mortal beings, 
apud Hypanim fluvium, qui ab Europae parte in Pontum influit, Aristoteles 
ait bestiolās guāsdam nāscī quae ūnum diem vivant. 


(Cicero, TUSCULANAE DISPUTATIONES 1.94) 


aió (defective verb) say: ait = 3rd sing. pres. act. fluvius, fluvii m. river, stream 

indic. Hypanis, Hypanis m. Hypanis, a river in Asia 
Aristoteles, Aristotelis m. Aristotle Minor; Hypanim = acc. sing. 
bestiola, bestiolae f. little creature Influé, influere, Influxi, influxus flow (into) 
Európa, Európae f. Europe Pontus, Pont? m. Black Sea 


15. Cicero suggests avoiding pretense. 
quodsi vultum tibi, si incessum fingeres, quo gravior vidérére, nón essés tui simi- 
lis; verba tū fingās et ea dicas quae nón sentiās? (Cicero, DE DīvīxārtēNē 11.77) 


fingo, fingere, fima, fictus form, fashion, make; imagine 
incessus, incessūs m. walking, gait 

quodst (conj.) but if 

vultus, vultüs m. expression, countenance; face 


16. After Cicero recommends that extraordinary powers be granted to the young Octavian, the 
orator explains to the senate why he is sure that Caesar's adopted son will not repeat the 
mistakes of his father. 


nihil est illī* rē pūblicā carius, nihil vestra auctēritāte gravius, nihil bonorum 
virorum iüdició optatius, nihil vera gloria dulcius. (Cacao, Prsurrics V 50) 


*illi refers to Octavian. 

auctēritās, auctēritātis f. authority 
dulcis, dulce sweet, pleasant 
iūdicium, itidicii n. judgment, opinion 


17. Cicero speaks affectionately of his best friend Atticus. 
... Pomponium Atticum sic amo ut alterum fratrem. nihil est illo mihi nec* 
cārius nec* iücundius. (Cicero, Ap FauILIARES XIIL1.5) 


*These redundant negatives strengthen the negative idea. 
iūcundus, -a, -um pleasing, delightful, agreeable 
Pompénius Atticus, Pompēnif Attici m. Pomponius Atticus 


18. When Cicero finds his movements carefully monitored and controlled by Caesar's right- 
hand man, Antony, he complains to Atticus. 


quidnam mihi futūrum est aut quis mé nón sólum infélicior sed iam etiam 
turpior? (Cicero, Ap ArrrcuM X.12.1) 


quisnam, quidnam (interrog. pron.) who, tell me; what, tell me 
turpis, turpe foul, ugly; base, shameful 
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19. Caesar describes a moment of confusion in his camp as the enemy unexpectedly attacks. 
totis trepidātur castris, atque alius ex alió causam tumultūs quaerit. 
(CAESAR, DE BEz10 Gazzico VL37) 


trepidē (1-intr.) tremble; panic 
tumultus, tumultüs rm. commotion, uproar 


20. Caesar describes rumors flying through the camp. 
alius castra iam capta pronuntiat, alius dēlētē exercitū atque imperatóre victores 
barbaros venisse contendit. (CAFSAR, DF Bettē Garric V1.37) 


barbarus, a, -um foreign 

contends, contendere, contendi, contentus struggle; claim 
prēnuntiē (1-tr.) proclaim, pronounce, declare 

victor, victūris m. conqueror, victor 


21. The historian describes the character of the early Romans. 
igitur dom: militiaeque boni mores colebantur; concordia maxuma, minuma avāri- 
tia erat; iis bonumque apud eos non legibus magis quam nātūrā valebat. 
(Sauusr, BEILUM CATILĪNAE 9) 


avaritia, avaritiae f. greed, avarice maxuma = maxima 
colē, colere, colui, cultus cultivate militia, militiae f. military service; militiae = loc. 
concordia, concordiae f. harmony minuma - minima 


22. Catiline exhorts his troops before the final battle against Cicero's forces. 
semper in proelio eis maxumum est periculum qui maxumé timent; audacia pro 
miro habētur. (SALLUST, BEzLUM CATIJNAE 58) 


maxumum = maximum. 
maxumé = maximé 


23. The biographer offers his opinion about the egotism of the Athenian politician and general 
Alcibiades. 


huic maxime putamus maló fuisse nimiam opinionem ingeni atque virtütis. 
(ConwzLrUs NEPOS, VFra ALCIBIADIS 7) 


nimius, -a, -um excessive, too great 
opīniē, opmionis f. opinion, judgment 


24.The shepherd Mopsus shows deference to his friend Menalcas. 
tū maior: tibi mē est aequum parére . . . (Vencir, Ecrocurs V.4) 


25. After a storm has torn apart the Trojan fleet, Aeneas tries to revive the spirits of his 
companions. 


5 socii, (neque enim ignārī sumus ante malorum), 
O passi graviora, dabit deus his quoque finem. (VgRc1IL, AENErP I.198—99) 
ignārus, -a, -um not knowing, ignorant, unaware 
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26. The Trojan Ilioneus, fearing that his friend and leader is dead, describes Aencas to Dido. 
rēx erat Aenēās nobis, quo iüstior alter 
nec pietate fuit nec bello maior et armis. (Vēnar1, AENEID 1.544—45) 


iūstus, -a, -um just, fair, right 
pietas, pietatis f. sense of duty, dutifulness, piety 


27. The poet declares 2 new beginning for the war books that make up the second half of his 
epic. 


«maior rérum mihi nascitur ordo, 
maius opus move6. . . . (VERGIL, AENEID VII. 44—45) 
ordē, ordinis m, order, rank, class 


28. The poet advises a friend to take nothing for granted. 

inter spem cüramque, timores inter et īrās 

omnem crede diem tibi dīlūxisse supremum: 

grata superveniet quae non spērābitur höra. (Horace, EPISTUTAE L4.12- 14) 
dilūcēscē, dilūcēscere, dil, — become light, — spar6 (L-tr.) hope (for) 


dawn supervenio (super- + venió) come down from 
gratus, -a, -um grateful, pleased; charming, above, arrive (unexpectedly) 
pleasing suprémus, -a, -um final, last 


höra, horae f. hour 


29. The clegist makes reference to Vergil's Aeneid as it is being written. 
cēdite, Romini scriptores, cēdite, Graī! 
nescio quid* maius nāscitur Iliade. (PaorzRrrus I1.34.65—66) 


*nescio quid = neut. sing. nom. of indef. pron., I-don't-know-what, something; the -ò of nesció here 
scans short, 

Graius, -a, «um Greck; Graf = voc. pl.; Grai scans 2s if it were spelled *Graiī 

Hias, Īliadis f. the Iiag 

scriptor, scriptóris m. writer 


30. Helen addresses Paris in an imaginary letter. 
apta magis Veneri quam sunt tua corpora* Marti. 
bella gerant fortes, tà, Pari, semper ama! (Ovip, HErdrpzs XV11.253 -54) 


*corpus, herz, in pl, (physical) bearing, physique 
aptus, -a, «um suitable, fit 
Paris, Paridis m. Paris, son of Priam; Pari = voc. sing. 


31. The poet gives advice on concealing a particular physical flaw. 
si brevis es, sedeās nē stāns videare sedēre. (Ovip, Ars AwATORIA 111.263) 
sedeo, sedēre, sēdī, sesstirus sit, be seated 
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32. When Hannibal hesitates to follow up his victory at Cannae by pressing his advantage, his 
lieutenant Maharbal criticizes him. The historian comments on the benefit to Rome. 
"nón omnia nimirum eidem di dedére. vincere scis, Hannibal, victórià iti nescis." 
mora eius diéi satis creditur salüti fuisse urbi atque imperio. 
(Livy, AB Unnz CONDITA XXII.51.4) 


nimirum (adv.) without doubt, evidently 
victūria, victoriae f. victory 


33. After a murderous plot is foiled in the Sicilian town of Syracuse, the public's emotions rage 
back and forth concerning what to do with the conspirators. ‘The historian characterizes the 
crowd. 


ea nātūra multitüdinis est: aut servit humiliter aut superbe dominātur; libertatem, 
quae media est, nec struere modicé nec habere sciunt. 
(Livy, AB Ungz Conpira XXIV.25.8j 


dominor (1-intr.) be a master servio, servire, servivi or serviī, servitum be a slave 
modicé (adv.) moderately, temperately struð, struere, strüxi, strüctus construct, devise 
multitūdē, multitüdinis f. multitude superbe (adx.) proudly; haughtily, arrogantly 


34. The historian describes the valor of C. Popilius Sabellus in a battle against the Histri, a 
people living along thelower Danube river. 


is pede sauciē relictus longe plurimos hostium occidit. 
(Livy, Ap Unnz CoDrTĀ XLIA.6) 

occīdē, occidere, occidi, occisus kill 

pēs, pedis m. foot 


saucius, -a, um wounded 


35. An utterance of a jurist in a rhetorical exercise 
quaedam iüra nón scripta, sed omnibus scriptis certiora sunt. 
(SENECA THE ELDER, CONTRÓVERSIAE 1.1.14) 


36. ‘The philosopher quotes the opinion of the Greck philosopher Epicurus about the nature of 
poverty and comments upon it. 


"honesta," inquit, “rés est laeta paupertas." Illa vero nón est paupertās sī lacta est; 
nön qui parum habet sed qui plūs cupit pauper est. 
(SENECA THE YOUNGER, ĒPISTULAE MORALES 11.6) 


inquam (defective verb) say; inqait = 3rd sing. pres. act. indic. 
Pauper, pauperis poor 
Paupertās, paupertātis f. poverty 


37. Phaedra explains her silence. 


cūrae leves locuntur,* ingentes stupent. (SENECA THE YOUNGER, PHAEDRA 607) 
*locuntur = loquuntur 
stupeē, stupēre, stupui, 


be stunned (into silence) 
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38. Age and wisdom are not necessarily linked, 
saepe grandis natü senex nüllum aliud habet argumentum quo sé probet diù 
vixisse praeter aetatem. (SENECA THE YouNGER, DIALOGĪ 1X.3.8) 


aetās, aetatis f. age, time of life praeter (prep. + acc.) beyond, except 
argumentum, argumenti n. proof probé (1-tr.) prove, demonstrate 
grandis, grande great senex, senis old 


nitus, nātūs m. birth; age 


39, Pompey the Great rushes to arms without fear. 
aut nihil est sēnsūs animis 4 morte relictum 
aut mors ipsa nihil... . (Lucan, Berrum Civize 11.39) 


40. The writer expresses a preference for depth over breadth. 
...multà magis quam multórum léctidne formanda méns et dūcendus* color. 
(QUINTILIAN, ĪNSTITŪTIO ORATORIA X.1.59) 


*dūcē, here, fashion, mold, produce 
color, colēris m. color; (rhetorical) tone 
formē (1-tr.) mold, fashion, shape, form 
léctio, lectionis f. reading 


41. Pliny identifies two worthy human endeavors. 
equidem beàtos putē quibus deorum münere datum est aut facere scribenda aut 
scribere legenda. (PLINY THE YOUNGER, EprsrUrAE VI.16.3) 


beatus, -a, -um blessed, happy, fortunate 
mūnus, mūnēris n. present, gift; favor 


42. Aulus Gellius recalls the opinion of an ancient poet. 
alius quidam veterum poetarum, cuius nómen mihi nunc memoriae nón est, 
veritatem temporis filiam esse dixit. (AuLus Geutius, Nocrēs Arricag X11.11) 


memoria, memoriae f. memory 
nomen, ndminis z. name 
vēritās, vēritātis f truth 

vetus, veteris old 


1. 
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Longer Readings 
Plautus, Captīvī 461-63 
The hungry parasite Ergasilus laments his fate. 
miser hom est, qui ipse sibi quod edit quaerit et id aegre invenit, 
sed ille est miserior, qui et aegre quaerit et nihi] invenit; 
ille miserrimust, qui cum* ésse cupit, tum quad edit nón habet. 


*cum, here (conj.) when 

aegre (adv.) scarcely, with difficulty 

edo, ēsse, edi, ēsus (irregular 3rd conjugation verb) eat; edit = 3rd sing. pres. act. subj. 
tum (adv. then, at that time 

The Capttvi (Captives) involves a war, two lost sons, and several cases of switched identity. 


2. Plautus, Casina 3-6 
An excerpt from a prologue spoken by an actor to the audience 
sīvērum dixi, signum clàrum date mihi 
ut vós mI esse aequds iam inde à principio sciam. 
qui ütuntur vinó vetere sapientis putó 5 
et qui libenter veteres spectant fábulas. 
füibula, fābulae f. story, tale; play, drama principium, principii n, beginning 
inde (adv.) from there specto (1-tr.) look at, observe 
libenter (adv.) gladly vetus, veteris old 
mi - mihi vinum, vini n. wine 


"The Casina, produced after 186 B.C.E, 


revolves around a father's and son's pursuit of the same wornan, Casina, who 


has Eived in the father's house since she was found as a baby. 
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3. Plautus, Boeotia frag.1—9 
A fragment from a lost play of Plautus, in which a parasite makes a lament 
ut* illum di perdant, primus qui horas repperit 
quique adeo primus statuit hic solarium; 
qui mihi comminuit miseró articulatim diem. 
nam ünum me puerē venter erat solarium, 
multo omnium istorum optimum et verissimum. 5 
ubi is te monebat, esses, nisi cum! nil erat; 
nunc etiam quod est nón ēstur nisi sóli libet. 


itaque adeo iam opplētum oppidum est solarits: 


maior pars populi aridi reptant fame. 

*ut = utinam. 

cum, here (conj.) when 

adeà (adv.) to that point; to such an extent; in 
addition to that, moreover 

āridus, -a, -um dry; parched, shriveled 

articulātim (adv.) limb by limb, limb from limb 

comminuó, comminuere, comminuī, 
comminütus break into pieces, shatter 

«dē, ésse, edi, ésus (irregular 3rd conjugation 
verb) eat; ēssēs = 2nd sing. imperf. act. subjunc., 
iterative subjunc., “you used to eat”; ēstur = 
3rd sing. pres. pass. indic. 

famés, famis f. hunger, starvation. 

hic (adv.) here 


4. Cicero, Pró Murena 30 


hora, horae f. hour 

itaque (conj. and so, accordingly 

libet, libēre, libuit or libitum est (impersonal 
verb) itis pleasing 

opples, opplére, opplēvi, opplétus fill completely, 
fllup 

perdó (per- + dē) lose; destroy, kill 

reperio, reperire, repperi, repertus find, discover 

reptē (1-intx.) crawl about, creep along 

solarium, sólárit n. sundial 

söl, solis m. Sun 

statuā, statuere, statui, statūtus cause to stand, 
set up, erect, station 

venter, ventris m. belly, stomach 


Cicero compares two skills of great importance in Roman life. 


duae sint artēs igitur quae possint locāre homines in amplissimo gradi dignitatis, 
üna imperatoris, altera oratoris boni. ab hdc enim pācis ornāmenta retinentur, ab illo 
belli pericula repelluntur. cēterae tamen virtūtēs ipsae per sē multum valent, iüstitia, 


fides, pudor, temperantia; quibus te, Servi, excellere omnes intellegunt. 


amplus, -a, -um great, distinguished 

cēterus, «a, -um rest (of), remaining part (of), 
(the) other 

dignitis, dignitātis f. dignity, rank, status 

excellē, excellere, ——, —— be superior, be con- 
spicuous, excel 

gradus, gradüs m. step, pace; tier, rank 

iüstitia, iüstitiae f justice, fairness, equity 

loco (1-tr.) place 

ornamentum, ornāmentī n. adornment, embel- 
lishment 


pudor, pudoris m. shame, decency, modesty 

repell6 (re- + pello), repellere, reppali, repulsus 
push back, repel 

retineó (re- + teneo), retinēre, retinui, retentus 
keep hold of, retain, grasp 

Servius, Servii m. Servius (Sulpicius Rufus), the 
prosecutor in the case 

temperantia, temperantiae f. self-control, moder- 
ation 


The Prd Murēnā is Cicero's speech in defense of L. Licinius Murena (consul 62 s.c.s.), who was charged with cor- 
ruption after his victory in the consular elections in 63. The trial took place at the time of the exposure of the Catili- 
narian conspiracy. The prosecution was supported by, among others, Cato the Younger, the staunch moral and po- 


litical conservative. 
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5. Cicero, In Catilinam 127 


In his speech attacking Catiline, Cicero uses the rhetorical device of prosopopoeia, a sustained 
speech in character with words and gestures appropriate to the assumed identity. 


etenim si mécum patria, quae mihi vītā med multó est cārior, sī cüncta Italia, sī 
omnis rés püblica loquatur: "M. Tulli, quid agis? tane eum quem esse hostem com- 
peristi, quem ducem belli futūrum vidēs, quem exspectari imperátorem in castris 
hostium sentis, auctorem sceleris, principem coniürátiónis, &vocátórem servórum et 
civium perditorum, exire patiēre, ut abs tē nón émissus ex urbe, sed immissus in 
urbem esse videatur?" 


abs = ab exed (ex- + eð), exire, exit or exīvī, exitum go out 
auctor, auctēris rt. source, author ex(s)pectā (1-tr.) wait for, await, expect 
comperid, competire, competi, compertus find ámmittó (in- + mittó) send in, send against 

out, learn, perditus, -a, -um lost, degenerate, desperate 
coniūrātiā, contürátionis f. conspiracy princeps, principis first, foremost, chief; as 
cünctus, -a, -um all subst., leading man 
Emiltd (6 + mitto) send out scelus, sceleris n. wicked deed, crime; villainy 


ēvocātor, &vocátóris m. summoner 


6. Cicero, Dë Orātēre 11.178 
Cicero explains why it is important for an orator to appeal to an audience's emotions. 
plūra enim multo homines iüdicant odiē aut amore aut cupiditate aut Irácundia aut 


dolēre aut aliguā permótióne mentis quam vēritāte aut praescripto aut iūris norma 
aliqua aut iūdicī formulā aut legibus. 


aliguā = fem. sing. abl. of indef. adj., some, any iūdicē (1-tr.) form an opinion, judge, determine 
cupiditas, cupiditātis f. desire norma, normae f. standard 
dolor, dolóris m. grief, sorrow, pain permatié, permótiónis f. strong emotion 
formula, formulae f. formula, rule, standard praescriptum, praescripti n. rule, precept 
irdcundia, irácundiae f. hot temper, anger veritas, vēritātis f. truth 
tūdicium, iūdiciī n. judgment, opinion; legal pro- 

ceeding 


The Dé Órütóre is a dialogue written shortly after Cicero's forced retirement from public life in 55 s.c x. The dialogue 
is set in 91, and the chief speakers are the orators L. Licinius Crassus and M. Antonius (the grandfather of Marc. 
Antony). The date places the dialogue immediately before the beginning of the war between Rome and her Italian 
allies or socit, This Social War marks the beginning of a series of internal conflicts in the Roman Republic. All the 
characters in this fictional dialogue are historical, and many of them were to die within a few years of the dramatic 
date of the dialogue. In the first of the three books of the Dé Orātāre, the speakers discuss the importance of a tib- 
eral education for an orator. The remaining books are devoted to a closer analysis of the various parts of oratory. 


202 Chapter XI 
7. Cicero, Grater 226-27 
Cicero summarizes the advantage to the orator of proper prose rhythm. 


et quoniam plūra dē numerēsā oratione diximus quam quisquam ante nos, nunc dē 
eius generis ūtilitāte dīcēmus. nihil enim est aliud, Brite, quod quidem ti minime 
omnium ignoras, pulchre et oratórié dicere nisi optumis sententiis verbisque lēctis- 
simis dicere: et nec sententia ülla est, quae frūctum oratori ferat, nisi aptē exposita 
atque absolūtē, nec verborum lümen apparet nisi diligenter collocātērum. et horum. 
utrumque* numerus illüstrat, numerus etiam—saepe enim hoc testandum esi— 
nón modof non poēticē vinctus vérum etiam fugiens illum eique omnium dissimil- 
limus. 


*utrumque = neni, sing. acc. of indef. pron. illūstrē (1-tr.) illuminate, make clear 
each (of two) lūmen, lūminis n. light; illumination; enlighten- 
nón modo = non sölum ment 
absolūtē (adv.) completely, perfectly numerdsus, «a, -um harmonious, rhythmical 
appāreð, appārēre, apparui, apparitus be visible, numerus, numeri m. number; rhythm, cadence 
be clear; appear, become evident optumis = optimis 
apté (adv.) properly, fittingly Orātēriē (adv.) in the manner of an orator, orator- 
Brūtus, Brūtī m. (M. Junius) Brutus, the ad- ically 
dressee of the Orātor poēticē (adv.} poetically 
collocē (1-tr.) place, position, arrange Quisquam = masc./fem. sing. nom. of indef. pron., 
diligenter (adv.) diligently anyone 
expūnē (ex- + pond) explain: display testor (1-tr.) testify to, affirm solemnly 
früctus, frūctūs m. profit, benefit, advantage ūtilitās, ūtilitātis f. use, advantage 
ignērē (1-tr.) be unaware of, fail to recognize vinciē, vincire, vīnxī, vinctus bind, join 


The Orātor is the last of Cicero's treatises on oratory. Written in 46 B.c.E., it is addressed to M. Brutus and suppos- 
edly responds to Brutus's request that Cicero describe the "best form and, as it were, figure of speaking." In the. 
Orator Cicero devotes considerable space to his own views on the history and importance of prose rhythm (numerus) 
in Greek and Roman oratory. 
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8. Catuilus I (hendecasyllable; see $112) 


283 


The dedicatory poem of Catullus's published libellus 


Cui donó lepidum novum libellum 
āridā modo pūrnice expolitum? 
Cornéli, tibi; namque tü sol&bas 
meis esse aliquid putare nūgās 
iam tum, cum* ausus es ünus Italorum. 
omne aevum tribus explicare cartis 
doctis, Iuppiter, et labēriēsīs. 
quaré habe tibi quidquid hoc libelli 
qualecumque; quod, «à» patrona virgo, 
plüs ünó maneat perenne saeclo. 
*cum, here (conj. when 
tPointed brackets mark ar element added by 
scholars. 
aevum, aevi n. age, lifetime; period of time, gen- 
eration 
aliquid = neut. sing. acc. of indef. pron., something 
āridus, -a, -um dry 
c(hjarta, c{h)artae f. leaf (of papyrus); book 
Cornēlius, Cornelii m. Cornelius (Nepos), ad- 
dressee of the poem, writer of history and bi- 


ography 

doctus, -a, -um learned, erudite 

explico (1-tr.) unfold, reveal, explain 

expolid, expolire, expolivi, expolitus smooth, pol- 
ish, finish 

Ttali, Italórum m. pl. Italians 


10 


Jaboridsus, -a, «um full of labor, elaborate 

lepidus, -a, -um pleasant, charming, elegant 

libellus, libelli m. (little) book 

modo (adv.) only, now; just now 

nūgae, nūgārum f. pl. trifles, nuggets; nonsense 

patrēna, patrénae f. patroness, protectress 

perennis, perenne everlasting, perpetual, peren- 
nial 

pūmex, pūmicis f. pumice stone 

qualecumque = next sing. nom. of indef. rel. adj., 
of whatever sort 

quidquid = newt, sing. nom. of indef. rel. pron., 
whatever 

saec(ujlum, saec(u)It n. age, generation 

tum (adv.} then, at that time 

virgo, virginis f. maiden, virgin 
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9. Catullus XIII (hendecasyllable; see $112) 
The poet issues an unusual invitation. 


Cenabis bene, mi Fabulle, apud me 
paucis, si tibi di favent, diebus, 


si tecurn attuleris bonam atque magnam 


cenam, nón sine candida puella 
et vind et sale et omnibus cachinnis. 


haec si, inquam, attuleris, venuste noster, 


cēnābis bene: nam tui Catulli 
plēnus sacculus est arāneārum. 
sed contra accipies meros amores 
seu quid* suāvius ēlegantiusve est: 


1 


nam unguentum dabo,! quod meae puellae 


dēnārunt Veneres Cupīdinēsgue; 
quod tū cum! olfaciēs, deós rogabis, 
totum ut tē faciant, Fabulle, nāsum. 


*quid, here, neut, sing. nom. of indef. pron., any- 
thing 

"The -ð of dabā here scans short. 

"cum, here (conj. + indic.) when 

affero (ad- + fero), afferre, attulī, allatus bring to- 
ward, bring along 

aranea, arāneae f. spider; cobweb 

cachinnus, cachinni m. loud laugh 

candidus, -a, -um white, clear, bright, radiant 

cēna, cénae f dinner 

cēnā (1-intr) dine 

donārunt = donavérunt 

ēlegāns, ēlegantis select, tasteful, elegant 

Fabullus, Fabulli m. Fabullus 

faved, favēre, favi, fautum be favorable, favor 
(+ dat.) 


10. Sallust, Bellum Iugurthae 14 


inquam (defective verb) say; inquam = Ist sing. 
pres, act. indic, 

merus, a, -um pure, unmixed 

nasus, nāsī m. nose 

olfacio, olfacere, olfēcī, olfactus smell 

plémus, -a, -um full 

rogē (1-tr.) ask 

sacculus, sacculi m. (little) bag, wallet 

sal, salis n. salt; wit 

seu (conj.) or if 

suāvis, suave sweet, pleasant; fragrant 

unguentum, unguenti +. ointment; perfume 

vē (enclitic conj.) or 

venustus, -a, -um charming, pleasing 

vinum, vini n. wine 


Adherba! addresses the Roman senate about his cousin Jugurtha’s cruel treatment of 


captives. 


capti ab Iugurtha pars in crucem acti, pars bestiis obiecti sunt, pauci, quibus relicta 
est anima, clausī in tenebris cum maerore et lūctū morte graviórem vitam exigunt. 


bestia, bestiae f. beast, animal 

claudo, claudere, clausi, clausus close, shut; con- 
fine, enclose 

crux, crucis f. wooden frame, cross 

exig6 (ex + ago), exigere, exēgī, exictus drive 
out; spend, pass 

Tugurtha, Iugurthae m. Jugurtha, king of 


Numidia 


lūctus, lūctūs m. mourning 

maeror, maerēris m. grief, sorrow, mourning 

obicia (ob- + iacid) throw in front of, throw to 
(+ dat.) 

tenebrae, tenebrárum f. pl. darkness, shadows 
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11. Vergil, Aeneid 11.40—56 


As the Trojans debate whether to bring the Greeks’ gift of a horse into the city, their priest 
Laocoün utters a vain warning. 


primus ibi ante omnis magnā comitante caterva 
Lāocoēn ardens summā decurrit ab arce, 

et procul "o miseri, quae tanta insania, cives? 
créditis avectds hostis? aut ūlla putātis 

dóna carére dolis Danaum? sic notus Ulixes? 
aut hoc inclüsi ligno occultantur Achivi, 

aut haec in nostrós fabricata est machina müros, 
īnspectūra* domēs ventüraque* desuper urbi, 
aut aliquis latet error; equó nē credite, Teucri, 
quidquid id est, timeo Danaos et dona ferentis.” 


fabricē (1-tr.) fashion, construct, devise 

ibi (adv.) there; then 

inclūdē, inclüdere, inclūsī, inclüsus enclose 
īnsānia, insaniae f. madness, insanity 
īnspiciē, inspicere, inspexi, inspectus examine, 


40 


45 


*īnspectūra, ventūra, fut. act. participles expressing 
purpose, in orderio .. . 

nē crédite = negative imper. 

Achivi, Achivórum m. pl. Achaeans, Greeks 

aliquis = masc. nom. sing. of indef. pron. used as an 


adjective, some 

ardeo, ardēre, arsi, arsürus burn, be on fire; rage 

arx, arcis f. tower, citadel 

āvehē, avehere, āvexī, àvectus convey away; in 
Passive, go away, depart 

caterva, catervae f. throng, crowd, troop 

comitor (1-tr.) accompany, attend 

Danaī, Danaórum m. pl. Danaans, Greeks; 
Danaum = Danaórum 

dēcurrē, cécurrere, dé(cu)curri, dēcursum run 
down, hurry down. 

dēsuper (adv.) from above 

dolus, doli m. deceit, trick; cunning 

equus, equi m. horse 

error, erróris m. mistake; deceit 


inspect, observe 

Laocoón, Laocoóntis m. Laocočn 

lated, latére, latuī, —— (intr.) hide, lie hidden, 
be concealed 

ligaum, ligni n. wood 

māchina, māchinae f mechanism; structure 

occult (1-tr.) hide, conceal 

Procul (adv.) at a distance, from a distance 

quidquid = neut. sing. nom. of indef. rel. pron., 
whatever 

tantus, a, -um so great 

"Teucri, Teucrórum m. pl. descendants of Teucer, 
Teucrians, Trojans 

Ulixes, Ulixis m. Ulysses (Odysseus) 
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Sic fātus validis ingentem viribus hastam E] 
in latus inque feri curvam compagibus alvum. 

contorsit. stetit illa treméns, uterdque recussó 

insonuére cavae gemitumque dedere cavernae. 

et, sī fata deum, sī mēns nēn laeva fuisset, 

impulerat* ferro Argolicas foedāre latebrās, E 
Troiaque nunc stāret, Priamīgue arx alta, manērēs. 


*impulerat, pluperf. indic used for vividness in for (1-tr.) speak, utter 
apodosis of Mixed Contrary-to-Fact conditional gemitus, gemitūs m. groan(ing), moan(ing) 


Sentence hasta, hastae f. spear 
Argolicus, -a, -um of Argos. Argive; Greek impellē (in- + pellē), impellere, impulī, impulsus 
alvus, alvi f. belly push on; drive, compel 
arx, atcis f. tower, citadel īnsond, insonáre, insonui, —— make a loud 
caverna, cavernae f. cavern, cavity, hollow noise, resound 
cavus, -a, -um hollow laevus, -a, -um left; unfavorable, adverse; dull 
compāgēs, compāgis f. joint, seam; fastening latebra, latebrae f. hiding place, lair, recess 
contorque6, contorquére, cantorsi, contortus latus, lateris n. side, flank 

twist; hurl recutid, recutere, recussi, recussus strike (back), 
curvus, -a, -um curved shake 
ferus, feri m. wild beast tremē, tremere, tremui, —— tremble, quiver, 
foedo (1-tr.) befoul, defile; wound savagely, shake 


mangle ‘uterus, uteri 77. belly, womb 
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12. Vergil, Aeneid II1.374--80 


Helenus the seer begins his response to Aeneas, who has asked for advice on how to pro- 
ceed to Italy. 


“Nate dea (nam tē maioribus īre per altum 

auspiciis manifesta fides; sic fata deum rēx 35 
sortitur volvitgue vicés, is vertitur ordo) 

pauca tibi ē multis, qué tütior hospita lūstrēs 

aequora et Ausonio possis considere portū, 

expediam dictis; prohibent nam cetera Parcae 


Scire Helenum farique vetat Saturnia Iünó . . . 380 
aequor, aequoris n. level surface; sea, water ordo, ordinis m. order; series, sequence 
Ausonius, -a, -um of Ausonia, Ausonian, Italian Parcae, Parcārum f. pl. Parcae, goddesses of fate 
auspicium, auspicii n. augury, omen portus, portüs m. harbor; refuge, haven 
cēterus, -a, -um rest (of), remaining part (of), prohibed (prē- + habeo), prohibere, prohibuī, 

(the) other prohibitus prevent; prohibit, forbid 
cónsidó, considere, consedi, — sit; settle, Sāturnius, a, -um of Saturn, king of the Titans 
make one’s home and father of Juno; Saturnian. 
expedio, expedire, expedivi, expeditus unravel, sortior, sortiri, sortitus sum assign by lot, 
lain determine 
for (1-tr.) speak, utter tūtus, -a, -um safe 
Helenus, Helenī m. Helenus, son of Priam and vertē, vertere, verti, versus turn; spin 
seer vetē, vetāre, vetuī, vetitus forbid 
hospitus, -a, -um hospitable — vicis f. turning, turn; succession; situation, 
lüstro (1-tr.) roam through, traverse; survey, lot 
look upon volvo, volvere, volvi, volūtus turn, turn over, roll; 
manifestus, -a, -um revealed by clear signs, plain, unroll; bring round 
obvious 


13. Vergil, Aeneid X11.653—57 
The wounded Rutulian Saces implores Turnus to enter the battle. 
Turne, in te supréma salüs, miserére tuórum. 
fulminat Aenēās armis summāsgue minatur 
dēiectūrum* arces Italum excididque datürum,* 655 
iamque facēs ad tēcta volant. in? tē ēra Latini, 
in! tē oculēs referunt;*... 


*dēiectūrum, datūrum, subject is sē Itali, Italórum m. pi. Italians; Italum = Italorum 

tin, here, toward. Latini, Latinērum m. pi. (the) Latins, the peoples 

refers, here, direct of Latium. 

arx, arcis f. tower, citadel minor (1-intr.) threaten 

dēici0 (dē- + iacid) throw down, topple, misereor, miseréri, miseritus sum pity, take pity 
overthrow on (+ gen.) 

excidium, excidit n. (military) destruction ās, ūris n. mouth; face 

fax, facis f. firebrand, torch suprēmus, -a, -um final, last 

fulminé (Lintr.) strike {like lightning}, flash tēctum, tecti n. roof; house 


fercely volo (1-intr.) fly 
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14. Horace, Carmina L5 (Asclepiadean; see $112) 
The poet addresses an old and dangerous flame. 


Quis* multā gracilis tē puer in rosa 
perfüsus liquidis urget odoribus 


gratd, Pyrrha, sub antro? 


cui flavam religas comam 


simplex munditits? heu guotiēns fidem $ 


mütátosque deos flēbit et aspera 


nigris aequora ventis 
ēmīrābitur insolens, 


qui nunc té fruitur crédulus aurea, 
qui semper vacuam, semper amabilem 10 


spérat, nescius aurae 


fallacis. miseri, quibus 


intemptāta nitēs: mē tabulā sacer 


votiva paries indicat ūvida 


suspendisse potentī 


vestimenta maris deo. 


*guis, here, interrog. pron. used adjectivally, what, 
which 

aequor, aequoris n. level surface; sea, water 

amābilis, amābile lovable 

antrum, antri n. cave, cavern, grotto 

asper, aspera, asperum harsh, fierce, pitiless; se- 
vere 

aura, aurae f. breeze 

aureus, -a, -um golden 

coma, comae f hair 

crēdulus, -a, -um trusting, credulous 

èmiror (1-tr.) (thoroughly) admire, marvel at, be 
astonished at 

fallax, fallācis deceptive, treacherous 

flavus, -a, -um golden-yellow, flaxen, blond. 

fled, flare, flévi, flétus weep (for) 

fruor, frui, friictus sum enjoy, delight in (+ abl.) 

gracilis, gracile slender, thin, fine 

gritus, -a, -um grateful, pleased; charming, 
pleasing 

indicó (1-tr.) declare, indicate 

insoléns, insolentis unaccustomed, unfamiliar 

intemptatus, -a, -um untried 

liquidus, -a, -um liquid, clear 

munditia, munditiae f elegance, neatness 

mütà (1-tr.) change 


nescius, -a, -um not knowing, unaware (4 gen.) 


15 


niger, nigra, nigrum dark, black 

nited, nitēre, nituī, — be radiant, shine 

odor, odēris m. odor, scent 

paries, parietis m. wall (of a building) 

perfund®, perfundere, perfūdī, perfūsus pour 
over, spray, drench 

potēns, potentis powerful, having power over 
(+ gen.) 

Pyrrha, Pyrrhae f. Pyrrha, addressee of the poem 

quotiens (adv.) how many times 

religē (1-tr.) bind back, bind up; unbind 

rosa, rosae j, rose 

Sacer, sacra, sacrum sacred 

simpler, simplicis simple, plain 

spērē (1-iz.) hope (for) 

suspendē, suspendere, suspendi, suspensus 
hang, suspend, hang up 

tabula, tabulae f. plank, tablet; plaque, picture 

urged, urgere, ursi, —— weigh down; press 
hard; urge, pursue 

Ūvidus, -a, um moist, wet, damp 

vacuus, -a, -um empty; idle; free, available; care- 
free, disengaged 

ventus, venti m. wind 

vestimentum, vestimenti n. garment, clothing 

vātīvus, -a, -um votive, offered in fulfillment of 
a vow 
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15. Horace, Carmina 11.9 (Alcaic strophe; see $112) 
The poet advises a lugubrious friend, Valgius. 
Non semper imbres nübibus hispidos 
mánant in agrós aut mare Caspium 


vexant inaequales procellae 
üsque nec Armeniis in Gris, 


amice Valgi, stat glacies iners 5 
mensis per omnis aut Aguilēnibus 
querquéta Gargānī laborant 
et foliis viduantur ornī: 


tū semper urges flēbilibus modis 
Mystén adémptum nec tibi vesperd 10 
surgente dēcēdunt amórés 
nec rapidum fugiente sólem. 
adimē, adimere, adēmī, adēmptus remove, take — nübés, nūbis, -ium f. cloud 


away ēra, orae f. shore 
Aquilo, Aquilónis m. Aquilo, the north wind omus, omni f. ash tree 
Armenius, -a, -um Armenian procella, procellae f. blast (of wind), windstorm 
Caspius, -a, -um Caspian querquétum, querquéti n. oak forest, oak grove 
dēcēdē (dē- + cēdē) go down, depart rapidus, -4, -um tearing away, consuming; 
Aēbilis, flebile plaintive; tearful rushing, rapid 
folium, folit n. leaf sol, solis m. sun. 
Gargānus, Gargānī m. Garganus, a mountain in surgð, surgere, surrēxī, surréctus rise, rise up 
Horace's home district of Apulia urged, urgere, ursi, —— weigh down; press hard 
glacies, glaciei f ice sque (adv.) continuously 
hispidus, -a, -um hairy; rough, bristly Valgius, Valgiī m. (C.) Valgius (Rufus), an 
imber, imbris, «jum w. rain, shower Augustan elegiac poet and addressee of 
inaequalis, inaequale uneven, unlike; that the poem. 
toughens the sea vesper, vesperi m. Vesper, the evening star; 
iners, inertis inactive, idle, inert evening 
mand (1-intr.) trickle, drip, stream, flow vexd (1-tr.) trouble, disturb, harass 
ménsis, mensis, -ium m. month. vidua (1-intz.) deprive of (+ abl.) 


Mystēs, Mystze m. Mystes; Mystēn = acc. sing. 
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atnēn ter aevo fünctus amabilem 
plērāvit omnis Antilochum senex 


annos nec inpübem parentes 15 


Trēilon aut Phrygiae soūrēs 


flévére semper. désine mollium 
tandem querellàrum et potius nova 
cantémus Augusti tropaea 
Caesaris et rigidum Niphatén, E 


Médumque flūmen gentibus additum 
victis minores volvere vertices 
intrāgue praescriptum Gelēnēs 
exiguīs eguitāre campīs. 


addā (ad- + dē) add 

aevum, aevi n. age, lifetime; period of time, gen- 
eration 

amabilis, amábile lovable 

Antilochus, Antilochi m. Antilochus, son of 
Nestor, slain by Memnon 

at (conj.) but 

Augustus, Augusti m. Augustus 

cantó (1.tr.) sing (of) 

désind, desinere, dēsiī or dēsīvī, désitum stop, 
cease; cease (from) (+ gen.) 

equitó (1-intr.) ride (on horseback} 

exiguus, -a, um small, slight, brief 

fleo, flére, flevi, fletus weep (for) 

flümen, flūminis n. river, stream 

fungor, fungi, fünctus sum perform, execute; 
complete (+ abl.) 

Geloni, Gelānūrum r. pl. the Geloni, a nomadic 
tribe of Scythians who often made raids on 
horseback into Roman territory 

gēns, gentis, ium f. nation, people; clan, family 

inpūbēs, inpitbis underage, youthful, beardless 

intra (prep. + acc.) within 


Medus, -a, -um of or belonging to the Medes, 
Median, Persian; Médum flümen = the Eu- 
phrates, by which dwelled the Parthians 

mollis, molle gentle, mild, soft 

Niphātēs, Niphatae m. the Niphates, a mountain 
range in Armenia; Niphātēn = acc. sing. 

parēns, parentis, -ium m. or f. parent 

Phrygius, -a, -um of or belonging to Phrygia (the 
region around Troy), Phrygian, Trojan 

plērē (1-tr.) weep for, mourn 

potius (adv.) rather 

praescriptum, praescrīptī x. boundary line, limit 

querella, querellae f. complaint, lament 

rigidus, -a, -um rigid, stiff; inflexible; frozen 

senex, senis old; as masc. subst., old man 

ter (adv.) three times, thrice 

Troilus, Trdilī m. Troilus, youngest son of Priam 
and Hecuba, killed by Achilles; Troilon = acc. 
sing. 

tropaeum, tropaei n. trophy; victory 

vertex, verticis m. swirling water, whirlpool, eddy 

volvā, volvere, volvi, volūtus turn, turn over, roll 
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16. Horace, Ars Poética 323-26 
The poet compares Greeks and Romans. 


Grais ingenium, Grais dedit dre rotundo 
Mūsa loqui, praeter laudem nüllius avārīs. 


Rēmānī pueri longis ratiónibus assem. ns 
discunt in partis centum dīdūcere... 
as, assis, -ium m. as (a small denomination of laus, laudis f. praise 
Roman money) Misa, Müsae f. Muse 
avárus, -a, -um greedy, rapacious; hungry (for) 6s, óris n. mouth 
(+ gen.) Praeter (prep. + acc.) beyond, except 
dīdūcē (dis- + dūcē) divide, split ratio, rationis f account, reason; calculation 
discē, discere, didicī, —— learn (how) (+ inf) rotundus, -a, -um rounded. 


Graius, «a, -um Greek; Graīs = dat. pl.; 
Grais scans as if it were spelled *Grails. 


The Ars Poëtica is one of Horace's Epistulae, a collection of long hexameter didactic poems on 2 variety of subjects. 
The poet of the Ars Poëtica ofters observations and guidance on poetry generally and drama in particular. This play- 
fil, imaginative, and insightful 476.line poem speaks with authority on both style and content, but its overall struc- 
ture and prescription for poetry are elusive. 


17. Ovid, Ars Amātēria 1.61-66 
The poet reassures a whole variety of future lovers. 


seu caperis primis et adhüc crescentibus annis, 
ante oculos veniet vēra puella tuds: 

sive cupis iuvenem, iuvenés tibi mille placēbunt. 
cogeris voti nescius esse tui: 

seu tē forte* juvat sēra et sapientior aetas, 65 
hoc quoque, créde mihi,* plénius agmen etit. 


*fors, fortis, dum f. chance, luck iuvē, iuvare, iüvi, iütus help, assist, aid; give 

"The final -i of mihi here scans long. pleasure, delight 

adhūc (adv.) up to the present time; still nescius, -a, -um not knowing, unaware (+ gen.) 

aetas, aetatis f. age, time of life plēnus, -a -um full 

agmen, agminis n. (battle) line; throng; train sērus, -a, -urn late; advanced 

Cūgē (cū- + agó), cēgere, coegi, coactus drive to- sive or seu (conj) or if; sive (seu) ... sive 
gether, force, compel (seu)... whether... or if... 


crésco, crēscere, crévi, cretus grow, increase votum, vi 
Juvenis, iuvenis m. or f. young man, young 
woman 


n. vow, prayer; desire 
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18. Ovid, Metamorphoses VIL17 -23 


After the Colchian king Aeetes explains the impossible labors that Jason and the Argonauts 
must perform in order to win the Golden Fleece, the king's daughter Medea scolds hers]? 
for the feelings aroused in her by the handsome stranger Jason. li 


excute virgined conceptās pectore flammas, 


sī potes, infelix! si possem, sanior essem! 

sed trahit invitam nova vis, aliudque cupido, 

mens aliud suadet: video melióra proboque, 2d 
deteriora sequor! quid* in? hospite, régia virgo, 


üreris et thalamos alieni concipis orbis? 


haec quoque terra potest quod amés dare... 


*quid, here (adv.), why 

tin, here, in the case of 

aliēnus, -a, -um belonging to another; alien, 
strange; fcreign 

concipit (con- + capio) conceive, produce; 
imagine 

cupīdē, cupīdinis f desire 

déterior, dēterius worse 

excutió, excutere, excussi, excussus throw out, 
shake off, drive away 

flamma, flammae f. flame 

hospes, hospitis m. guest, visitor, stranger; host 

invitus, -a, -um unwilling 

orbis, orbis, ium m. ring, circle; world, region 


probó (1-tr.) approve of 

regius, -a, -um royal 

sānus, -a, «um healthy, sane 

suādeē, suadere, suāsī, suāsus recommend, 
urge, advise 

thalamus, thalami m. in sing. or pl. inner room, 
wedding chamber; marriage 

trahē, trahere, tráxi, tractus draw, drag 

ūrē, ūrere, ussī, ustus burn, scorch, inflame, 
consume 

virgineus, -a, -um of or belonging to a maiden, 
maidenly 

virgo, virginis f. maiden, virgin 
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19. Ovid, Tristia 1.42130 


After defending his poetic license by reference to Greek writers, the poet turns to Roman 
writers for support as well. 


nēve peregrinis tantum défendar ab armis, 
et Romanus habet multa iocósa liber. 
utque suó Martem cecinit gravis Ennius dre— 
Ennius ingenio maximus, arte rudis— 
explicat ut causās rapidi Lucrétius ignis, p 
cāsūrumgue triplex vāticinātur opus,* 
sic suat lascīvē cantata est saepe Catullot 
femina, cui falsum Lesbia nómen erat; 
nec contentus ea, multos vulgavit amórés, 


in quibus ipse suum fassus adulterium est. 430 


*cāsürum . . . triplex . . . opus refers to 
Lucretius's prediction about the future of the 
universe, which he divides into the sea, land, 
and sky. 

"sua, refers to Catullo, his owh 

3Catullo, Dative of Agent 

adulterium, adulterii ». adultery 

cantó (1-tr.) sing (of) 

contentus, -a, -um content, satisfied; contained 

defends, defendere, defendi, defensus protect, 
defend 

Ennius, Ennii m. Ennius 

explico (1-tr.) unfold, reveal, explain 

iocēsus, -a, «um full of jokes; laughable, funny 

lascīvus, -a, -um playful, naughty, free from 
Testraint 


Luczētius, Lucrētiī m. Lucretius 

nëve (Conj.) = nē + ve (enclitic conj.) ot 

nómen, nēminis n. name 

95, ūris n. mouth; voice; eloquence 

peregrinus, -a, -um foreign 

Tapidus, -a, -um tearing away, consuming; 
rushing, rapid 

rudis, rude unformed, rough; crude, unrefined, 
unfinished 

tantum (adv.) only 

triplex, triplicis threefold; tripartite 

vāticinor (1-tr.) wam of, predict, prophesy 

vulgo (1-tr.) make (something) public; make 
famous 


The Tristia is one of two works composed by Ovid after he was forced to leave Rome by Augustus in 8 c.z. In five 
books of elegiac verse the poet interweaves appeals to Augustus for his recall with accounts of life and weather inan 
uncivilized land far from Rome. 
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20. Livy, Ab Urbe Conditā V.49.6 


After the long, painful siege of Rome by the Gauls that nearly ends in surrender, the Ro- 
mans, led by the dictator Camillus, rout the Gauls first in Rome and then outside it. The 


historian describes the second battle. 


ibi caedes omnia obtinuit; castra capiuntur et ne nuntius quidem clādis relictus. dic. 
tātor reciperātā ex hostibus patria triumphans in urbem redit, interque iocēs mīl- 
itārēs quos inconditūs iaciunt, Romulus ac parens patriae conditorque alter urbis 


haud vanis laudibus appellabatur. 


appello (1-tr.) name, call 

caedés, caedis, -ium f slaughter 

clades, dladis f. slaughter, destruction 

conditor, conditoris m. founder 

dictātor, dictátoris m. dictator, an emergency 
officer with unlimited powers 

haud (adv.) not at all, by no means 

ibi (adv.) there; then 

inconditus, -a, -um unpolished, rough, crude 

iocus, iocī m. joke, jest 


laus, laudis f. praise 

militaris, mīlitāre military 

nuntius, nuntii m. messenger 

obtineó (ob- + teneo), obtinere, obtinuī, obtentus 
persist in; extend over, have a hold on 

parēns, parentis, -ium m. or f. parent 

recipero (1-tr.) get back, recover, regain 

triumpho (1-intr) celebrate a triumph, triumph. 

vanus, -a, -um empty, illusory; groundless, false 


Longer Readings 


21. Livy, Ab Urbe Condita XX11.49.10 


Aemilius Paulus responds to Cn. Lentulus's request that he, Paulus, save himself and leave. 


the ravaged battlefield. 


“abi, nuntia pūblicē patribus: urbem Romanam mūniant ac priusquam victor hostis 
adveniat praesidiis firment; prīvātim Q. Fabío L. Aemilium praeceptorum eius 
memorem et vixisse adhūc et mori. mē in hac stráge militum meorum patere 


exspiráre, né aut reus iterum ē cēnsulātū sim <aut>* accusator collegae exsistam 
ut aliēnē crimine innocentiam meam prētegam.” haec eds agentes! prius turba fu- 
gientium civium, deinde hostes oppressére. 


*Pointed brackets mark an element added by 
scholars. 

"ago, here, speak about, discuss 

accüsátor, accūsātūris m. accuser, prosecutor 

adhüc (adv.) up to this time 

advenio (ad- + venió) arrive; adveniat, subjunc. 
expressing anticipation, can arrive 

L. Aemilius, L. Aemilii m. L. Aemilius (Paulus) 
(consul 216 B.c.5.), one of the Roman leaders 
at the disastrous battle of Cannae 

aliénus, -a, -um belonging to another; done by 
another 

collēga, collegae m. colleague (in office) 

crimen, criminis n. charge, accusation; crime 

deinde (adv.) then, thereupon; next 

exļsļistē, ex(s)istere, ex(s)titī, — stand out, 
appear; prove to be 

ex(s)pīrē (1-intr.) breathe out, expire; die 

Q. Fabius, Q. Fabii m, Q. Fabius (Maximus) 
(consul 233, 228, 215, 214, 209 a.c.E.; censor 
230, dictator 217), one of the heroes of the 
second Punic war 


firmó (1-tr.) strengthen 

innocentia, innocentiae f. innocence 

iterum (adv.) again, a second time 

memor, memoris mindful, remembering 
(+ gen.) 

mūniē, mūnīre, mürivi or münil, mūnītus 
fortify 

nuntio (1-tr.) announce, report 

opprimo, opprimere, oppressi, oppressus press 
down; suppress; overwhelm, crush 

praeceptum, praecepti n. (piece of) advice, 
instruction 

praesidium, praesidi n. guard, garrison 

priusquam (conj. + indic. or subjunc.) before 

privatim (adv.) in private, privately 

prótegó, prótegere, protéxi, prātēctus protect, 
defend 

reus, rel m. defendant; when Paulus was first 
consul in 219, he was accused of embezzlement 

strāgēs, strāgis f. destruction, slaughter 

turba, turbae f. crowd 

victor, victoris m. conqueror, victor 
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22. livy, Ab Urbe Condita XXX.30.18 


In 202 n.c.E. a besieged Hannibal attempted to negotiate terms of peace with his respected 
Roman counterpart, the great Roman general Scipio Africanus. Scipio rejected Hannibal's 
pleas and then decisively defeated the Carthaginians in the last battle of the second Punic 
war. The following passage is a portion of Hannibal's speech to Scipio, as reported by the 
historian. Hannibal tries to convince Scipio to avoid a pitched battle. 


maximae cuique* fortūnae minime credendum est. in bonis tuis rébus, nostris 
dubiis, tibi ampla ac speciosa danti est pax, nobis petentibus magis necessaria quam. 
honesta. melior tütiorque est certa pax quam sperata victória; haec in tua, illa in 
deorum manū est. nē tot annórum fēlīcitātem in! ūnīus horae dederis? discrimen. 


*cuique = fèm. sing. dot. ofindef. adj., each 

Tdare...in... to consign... to... 

amplus, -a, tm great, distinguished 

discrimen, discriminis 5. dividing line, differ- 
ence; decision; critical point 

dubius, a, -um uncertain, doubtful 

fēlīcitās, fēlīcitātis f good fortune, luck; prosperity 


hora, hērae f. hour 

necessárius, -a, -um necessary 
speciosus, -a, -um attractive, splendid 
spērē (1-tr.) hope (for), expect 

tot (indeclinable adj.) so many 

tūtus, -a, -um safe 

victēria, victáriae f. victory 
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23. Seneca the Younger, Dialogī IV.31.4 

‘The philosopher advises Novatus on what kind of behavior he may expect from human. 
beings. 
quid enim mirum est malos mala facinora édere? quid novi est si inimicus nocet, 
amicus offendit, filius labitur, servus peccat? turpissimam aiēbat Fabius imperatori 
excüsationem esse “non putavi." ego turpissimam homini putó. omnia puta, ex- 
pectā: etiam in bonis moribus aliquid existet asperius. fert hirmána nātūra in- 
sidiosos animos, fert ingratos, fert cupidēs, fert impios. cum’ dé ūnīus moribus 
iūdicābis, dē pūblicīs cogita. ubi maxime gaudēbis, maxime metues; ubi tranquilla 
tibi omnia videntur, ibi nocitüra nón desunt sed quiescunt. semper futürum aliquid 
quod tē offendat existima. 


*ferē, here, produce hamanus, -2, um human 
teum, here (conj.) when ibi adv.) there; then 
aid (defective verb) say; aiēbat = 3rd sing. imperf ingrātus, -a, -um ungrateful; unpleasant, 
act. indic. displeasing 
aliquid = neut. sing. nom. or acc. of indef. pron., īnsidiēsus, -a, -um treacherous, deceitful 
something iūdicē (1-tr.) form an opinion, judge, determine 
asper, aspera, asperum harsh, fierce, pitiless; labor, labi, lapsus sum slip, glide; fall, fall into 
severe error 
dēsum (dē- + sum), déesse, defui, dēfutūrus metuó, metuere, metui, fear, dread 
be absent, be lacking mirus, -a, -um marvelous, astonishing 
ēd6 (ē- + dā) emit; produce, perform; commit noceē, noc£re, nocuī, nocitürus be harmful, 
excüsatia, excüsationis f. excuse do harm. 
ex(s)istó, ex(s)istere, ex(s)titi, stand out, offends, offendere, offendi, offēnsus trouble, 
appezr. upset, give offense to, annoy 
existima (1-tr.) reckon, suppose, think peccē (1-intr.) make a mistake; do wrong 
ex(sjpecto (1-tr.) wait for, await, expect guiēscē, quiescere, guiēvī, quietum be asleep, 
Fabius, Fabit m. (Q.) Fabius (Maximus), hero of be dormant, lie quiet 
the second Punic war tranquillus, -a, -um calm, quiet, still 
facinus, facinoris n. deed; crime turpis, turpe foul, ugly; base, shameful 


gauded, gaudēre, gāvīsus sum rejoice (in), 
be glad, be pleased 


In twelve books together given the title Dialogs (Dialogues), although they are not written in dialogue form, Seneca 
discusses a number of moral and philosophica! ideas. For the most part each book is addressed to a different per- 
son and treats a single question. Three books of the Dialogi (I-V) discuss fully the question of how anger may be 
restrained, Taken together they are often entitled De Ira. 
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24. Florus, Epitoma Bellorum Omnium 1.31 


Florus summarizes the opinions of two famous Romans about how best to deal with 
Carthage after that city had rearmed itself for the first time in fifty years (ca. 152 p.c... 


Cato inexpiabili odio delendam esse Carthaginem, et cum* de alio consulerētur, 
pronuntidbat, Scipio Nasica servandam, nē metū ablato aemulae luxuriārī felicitas 
urbis inciperet; medium senatus ēlēgit ut urbs tantum locē movērētur. nihil enim 
specidsius videbatur quam esse Carthaginem quae non timérétur. 


*curn, here (conj. + subjunc.), (under the circum- — luxurior (1-tr.) revel, luxuriate, become intoxi- 


stances) when cated 
aemulus, -a, -um emulous, rival pronuntié (1-tr,) proclaim, pronounce, declare 
consuls, consulere, cēnsuluī, consultus take Scipio Nasica, Sapionis Nasicae m. 
counsel, consult, consider (P. Cornelius) Scipio Nasica (consul 
ēligā (& + lego), eligere, ictus select, 162 8.c.E., censor 159), political opponent of 
choose Cato the Elder 
fēlīcitās, fēlīcitātis f. good fortune, luck; prosperity — speciósus, -a, -um attractive, splendid 
incipis (in- + capió) take on, begin tantum (adv.) only 


inexpiabilis, inexpiabile implacable 

Nothing certain is known about the writer Florus—not even his first name. One of the works that is attributed to a 
writer named Florus is entitled Epitoma dz Tria Livio Bellorum Omnium Annorum DCC (An Abridgement from Titus 
Livius of All the Wars of Seven Hundred Years). The work is a concise summary and reconstruction of the history 
of Roman military encounters and the rise of the Roman people to prominence in the Mediterranean, Although the 
title suggests that the author is summarizing the historian Livy, Florus's Epitome makes reference to that historian 
among many other historians and writers. Internal evidence, as well as the association of the Florus of the Epitoma 
with other writers of the same name, suggests that the work was written in the second century c.r. 
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1. Cicero, In Catilinam I 11 


Having revealed Catiline's dangerous plans, Cicero boasts of his own survival. 


magna dis immortalibus habenda est atque huic ipsi Iovi Statori, antīguissimē custūdī 
huius urbis, grátia, quod* hanc tam taetram, tam horribilem tamque infestam rei 
püblicae pestem totiéns iam effügimus. nón est saepius in! ūnē homine summa 
salūs periclitanda rei püblicae. quam diü* mihi consuli dēsignātē, Catilina, īnsidiātus 
es, nón pūblico me praesidio, sed privātā diligentià defendi. cum proximis comitiis 
cónsulàribus mē consulem in campo et competītērēs tuds interficere voluisti, com- 
pressi cOnatis tuós nefarids amicorum praesidio et cópiis nūllē tumultü pūblicē 
concitato; denique, quotienscumque mé petisti, per mē tibi obstiti, quamquam vidē- 


bam perniciem meam cum magna calamitate rei püblicae esse coniünctam. 


*quod, here (conj.), because 

tin, here, in the case of 

tguam diū, here, as long ās 

calamitās, calamitatis f. disaster, misfortune, 
injury 

comitia consularia, comitiórum cónsularium 
n. pl. election of consuls 

competitor, competitoris m. competitor, rival 

comprimó, comprimere, compressi, compréssus 
crush; subdue, suppress 

conātus, cēnātūs m. attempt 

concito (1-tr.) stir up, rouse 

coniung6, coniungere, coniünxi, coniünctus 
join together 

custés, custēdis m. or f. guardian, protector, 
sentry 

dēfendē, defendere, defendi, dēfēnsus protect, 
defend 

denique (adv. finally, at last 

dēsignātus, -a, -um elect, appointed (but not yet 
installed) 

effugis (ex- + fugio) flee from, escape 

grátia, grátiae f. favor, kindness; gratitude, 
thanks 


horribilis, horribile terrifying, dreadful 
immortàlis, immortale immortal 
infestus, -a, «um hostile, harmful 
Insidior (1-intr.) lie in wait for; plot against 
(+ dat) 
nefārius, -a, -um unspeakable, wicked 
obstd (ob- + sto), obstare, obstitī, obstātum 
stand in the way; hinder, block (+ dat.) 
periclitor (1-tr.) put in peril, endanger 
pernicies, perniciet f. destruction, ruin, disaster 
pestis, pestis, -ium f. plague, destruction, ruin 
praesidium, praesidii n. guard, garrison 
privatus, -a, -um private 
proximus, -a, -um nearest; most recent, last 
quotienscumque (conj.) however often, 
as often as 
Stator, Statūris m. (the) Stayer or Protector 
taeter, taetra, taetrum repulsive, foul 
tam (adv.) so 
totiéns (adv.) so many times 
tumultus, tumultüs m. commotion, uproar 
volā, velle, volui, —— be willing, want, wish 


Cicero's first speech, In Catilīnam I, was delivered before the members of the senate (including Catiline himself) in 
63 B.c.E. Having learned that Catiline had recruited an army and was planning the murders of all the leading men 
‘ofthe state, the consul Cicero sought to inform the senate and win their approval for action against the conspirators, 
Despite some strong support, even among the senators, Catiline and his forces were ultimately defeated, and Cati- 
line was killed in a battle north of Rome. 
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2. Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 1 


Sallust begins his account of the Catilinarian conspiracy with a broad discussion of the 


human condition. 


Omnis homines qui sese student praestare ceteris animalibus summā ope niti decet 
nē vitam silentio trānseant, veluti pecora quae nātūra prona atque ventrī oboedientia 
finxit. sed nostra omnis vis in animē et corpore sita est: animi imperio, corporis seryi- 
tio magis ūtimur; alterum nobis cum dis, alterum cum beluis commüne est. qu; 
mihi réctius vidētur ingeni quam virium opibus gloriam quaerere, et, quoniam vita 
ipsa qua fruimur brevis est, memoriam nostri quam maxume longam* efficere; nam 


divitiarum et formae gloria fluxa atque fragilis est, virtüs clara aeternaque habetur, 


*quam maxume longam = quam longissimam 

aeternus, -a, -um eternal, everlasting 

bélua, beluae £ wild beast 

céterus, -a, -am rest (of), remaining part (of), 
(the) other 

comminis, commüne common, shared; held in 
common 

decet, decére, decuit, —— (impersonal verb) itis 
becoming, it is proper (+ acc. + inf.) 

divitiae, divitiarum f pl. wealth, riches 

cflició (ex- + facio] bring about 

fingē, fingere, finxī, fictus form, fashion, make; 
imagine 

fluxus, -a, -um flowing, loose; weak, fleeting, 
perishable 

forma, formae f. shape, form; beauty 

fragilis, fragile easily broken, frail 

fruor, fri, früctus sum enjoy, delight in (+ abl.) 

maxume = maxime 

memoria, memoriae f. memory, remembrance 

nitor, niti, nixus or nisus sum rest upon, rely on. 
(+ abl.); make an effort, strive 


oboediēns, oboedientis obedient, compliant, 
subject 

ops, opis f. power, ability, might, effort; in pl., 
power, resources, wealth 

pecus, pecoris n. (herd) animal, livestock; in pl, 
farm animals 

praesto, praestare, praestiti, praestitum stand 
before, be superior, excel (+ dat.) 

prēnus, -a, -um leaning or bending forward 

Tēctus, -a, -um straight; right, correct 

servitium, servitii n. slavery 

silentium, silentii n. silence; silentio, Ablative of 
Manner, in silence 

situs, -a, um placed, set, situated 

studeo, studere, studuī, — be eager, desire 

trānseē (trans- + eð), transire, transit or tránsivi, 
trānsitus go across, pass through 

veluti (conj.) even as, just as 

venter, ventris m. belly, stomach 


Continuous Readings 3t 
3. Vergil, Aeneid 11.491—505 
Instat vi patria* Pyrrhus; nec claustra nec ipsi 
custodes sufferre valent; labat ariete crēbrē 
iānua, et ēmētī procumbunt cardine postes. 
fit via vi; rumpunt aditūs prīmēsgue trucidant 
immissī Danai et lātē loca milite complent. dos 
nón sic, aggeribus ruptis cum! spümeus amnis 
exiit oppositāsgue ēvīcit gurgite moles, 


fertur in arva furens cumulo campósque per omnis 

cum stabulis armenta trahit. vidi ipse furentem 

caede Neoptolemum geminēsgue in limine Atrīdās, 500 
vidi Hecubam centumque nurüs Priamumgue per ārās 

sanguine foedantem qués ipse sacrāverat ignis. 


*patrius, -a, -um, of or belonging to a father, 
paternal; ancestral 

"cum, here (conj. + perf. indic,), whenever; 
translate exiit and ēvīcitas pres. indic. 

aditus, aditūs im. approach, entrance, doorway 

agger, aggeris m. mound; bank (of a river) 

amnis, amnis, -ium >. stream, torrent 

ariés, arietis m. (battering) ram; the -i- of ariete 
is here consonantal for purposes of scansion 

armentum, armentī r. herd; bull, head of cattle; 
in pl., cattle 

arvum, arvi ». (ploughed) field 

Atrides, Atrīdae m. son of Atreus (either 
Agamemnon or Menelaus) 

caedes, caedis, -ium f. slaughter 

«ardó, cardinis m. pivot; hinge 

daustrum, dausttī n. bolt, bar 

compleé, complēre, complēvī, complētus 
fill completely 

crēber, crēbra, crēbrum frequent, repeated 

cumulus, cumul m. heap, pile; mass, wave 

Custis, custodis m. or f. guard(ian), protector, 
sentry 

Danai, Danaórum m. pl. Danaans, Greeks 

Emoved (& + moved) remove, dislodge 

ēvincē (ē- + vincē) defeat utterly, overcome 

exed (ex: + e0), exite, exit or exīvī, exitum go out 

fio, fieri, factus sum be made; fit = 3rd sing. pres. 
act, indic. 

foedo (1-tr.) befoul, defile 

, furere, —, — be crazy; rage, rave 
geminus, -a, -um twin-born, twin 


gurges, gurgitis m. swirling water, eddy, 
whirlpool 

Hecuba, Hecubae f. Hecuba, wife of Priam 

iāmua, šānuae f door 

immitto (in- + mitto) send in, send against 

instd (in- + sto), Īnstāre, institi, instātūrus press 
(hostilely), press on 

labó, labāre, labavi, —— be shaky, totter, 
give way 

late (adv.) widely, far and wide 

līmmen, līminis n. entrance, doorway, threshold 

müles, molis, -ium f. mass; dam 

Neoptolemus, Neoptolemi m. Neoptolemus, son 
of Achilles {= Pyrrhus) 

nurus, nurs f daughter-inlaw 

oppēnē (ob- + pond) place in the way, place 
against 

postis, postis, -ium m. doorpost, jamb 

prēcumbē, procumbere, prēcubui, prēcubitum 
bend forward; fail down, crash 

Pyrrhus, Pyrrhi m. Pyrrhus, son of Achilles 
(= Neoptolemus) 

rumpo, rumpere, rüpi, raptus split, burst, break 

sacró (1-tr.) make sacred, consecrate 

sanguis, sanguinis m. blood 

spameus, -a, -um foamy, frothy 

stabulum, stabuli n. stable, shed, stall 

suffers (sub- + fero), sufferre, sustulī, sublatus 
endure, withstand 

trahā, trahere, traxi, tractus draw, drag 

trucīdē (1-tr.) slaughter, butcher 
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guinguāgintā illi thalami, spes tanta nepotum, 
barbarico postés auré spoliisque superbi 


prēcubuēre; tenent Danai qua* deficit ignis. 505 
*qua, here (adv.), where prēcumbē, prēcumbere, prócubui, prócubitum 
barharicus, -a, -um barbarian bend forward; fall down, crash 
Danai, Danaórum m. pl. Danaans, Greeks spolium, spolii n. booty, spoil 
déficid (dē- + facio) let down, fail superbus, -a, -um proud; haughty 
nepós, nepūtis m. grandson tantus, -a, -um so great 
postis, postis, -ium m. doorpost, jamb thalamus, thalami m. in sing. or pl. inner room, 


wedding chamber; marriage 


Continuous 


4. Ovid, Metamorphoses 1.463-77 
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filius huic Veneris "figat tuus omnia, Phoebe, 


tē meus arcus," ait: "quantoque animalia 


cüncta ded, tanto minor est tua gloria nostra.” 


dixit et &lisó percussis dere pennis 
inpiger umbrēsā Parnási constitit arce 


cedunt 
465 


ēgue sagittifera prómpsit duo tēla pharetra 


diversórum operum: fugat hoc, facit illud 


quod facit, aurātum est et cuspide fulget acūtā: 


amórem. 
470 


quod fugat, obtūsum est et habet sub harundine plumbum. 


hoc deus in nymphà Pénéide fixit, at illo 


laesit Apollineas trāiecta per ossa medullas. 
prētinus alter amat, fugit altera nomen amantis 


silvārum latebris captivarumque ferārura. 


45 


exuviis gaudéns innuptaeque aemula Phoebes. 


vitta coércébat positos sine lege capillos. 


acūtus, -a, -um sharp, pointed 

aemulus, -a, -um emulous, rivaling (+ gen.) 

dēr, āeris m. air 

aid (defective verb) say; ait = 3rd sing. pres. act. 
indic. 

Apollineus, -a, -um of or belonging to Apollo 

arcus, arcūs m. bow (for shooting arrows) 

arx, arcis f. tower, citadel; height, peak 

at (conj.) but 

auratus, -a, «um made of gold, golden 

capillus, capilit m. in sing. or pl. hair 

captivus, -a, -um captive, captured (in hunting or 


fishing) 

coétced, coércére, coércul, cočrcitus restrain, 
keep back 

cēnsistē, consistere, constiti, — make a stand, 
heit. 


€ünctus, -a, -um all 

cuspis, cuspidis f sharp point, tip 

diversus, -a, -um different 

&lidó, ēlīdere, élisi, ēlīsus break thoroughly, 
batter, cut 

exuviae, ekuviārum f. pl. (stripped) armor; skin(s) 

fera, ferae f. wild animal, beast 

figb, figere, fixi, fixus fix, pierce 

fugo (1-tr.) cause to flee, put to flight 

fulgeē, fulgere, fulsl, — shine, gleam 

audeo, gaudere, gavisus sum rejoice (in), 
be glad, be pleased 

harundo, harundinis f. reed; (arrow) shaft 

innuptus, -a, -um unmarried, maiden 

inpiger, inpigra, inpigrum not slow, energetic, 
brisk 


laedo, laedere, laesi, laesus injure, harm, wound 

latebra, latebrae f. hiding place, lair, recess 

medulla, medullae f. marrow; in pl., vitals, 
innards 

nómen, nominis n. name 

nympha, nymphae f. nymph, a semidivine spirit 

obtüsus, -a, «um blunt, dull 

os, ossis n. bone 

Parnāsus, Parnāsī m. Parnassus, a mountain in 
Greece 

Pēnēis, Pēnēidos descended from the river god 
Peneus; Pénéide = abl. sing. 

penna, pennae f. wing 

percutió, percutere, percussi, percussus strike, 
beat; percussis . . . pennis, by the beating of 
wings 

pharetra, pharetrae f. quiver 

Phocbē, Phoebēs f. Phoebe (Diana); Phoebēs = 
gen. sing. 

Phoebus, Phoebi m. Phoebus (Apollo) 

plumbum, plumbi n. lead 

prēmē, promere, prömpsī, prómptus bring 
forth, draw 

prētinus (adv.) immediately, straightway 

quantus, -a, um how much 

sagittifer, sagittifera, sagittiferum arrow-bearing 

silva, silvae f. forest 

tantus, -a, -um so much 

tráicio (trāns- + iaciē) pierce, transfix 

umbrdsus, -a, -um shady 

vitta, vittae f. headband 
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$112. About Meter II 


The Roman poets learned from Greek models the dactylic hexameter, the meter of 
epic, and the elegiac couplet, the meter of love poetry (see $82). Some also chose to 
imitate meters of such Greek lyric poets as Archilochus, Sappho, and Alcaeus.! 

Lyric poetry (originally so called because it was recited with the accompaniment 
of music played on a lyre) most often found its subject matter in the events and cog. 
cerns of personal, private life: friendship, humor, love, wine, mortality. Both Catul. 
lus and Horace brought lyric meters into Latin poetry, but in his four books of Odes, 
Horace demonstrated mastery of a far greater variety of these meters. 

Since all Latin poetry is quantitative, the basic rules for scanning lyric meters 
(for determining long and short syllables and marking elisions) are the same as 
those used for scanning dactylic hexameters and elegiac couplets. Some lytic poems 
use dactylic lines or sequences of dactylic feet, but many lyric meters have lines that 
are not divided into feet. 

Certain lyric units may be learned and identified, but one generally learns the 
metrical scheme for each complete lyric line. Some lyric poems have only one met- 
tical scheme that is repeated in every line (stichic verse), some have two metrical 
schemes in alternation (couplets), and others have four lines that repeat (strophic or 
stanzaic verse). 

Stichic verse is indicated when each line begins at the left-hand margin. (For ex- 
ample, dactylic hexameter is stichic verse.) Each indented line indicates a metrically 
different line. 


Common Terms and Metrical Units of Latin Lyric Poetry 


acephalous (« Greek akephalos, headless) missing the first element 
metron (« Greek metron, measure) the smallest metrical unit allowed in a given 
scheme 


dimeter consisting of two metra 

trimeter consisting of three metra 

tetrameter consisting of four metra 

pentameter consisting of five metra 

hexameter consisting of six metra 
NOTE: FOR DACTYLS ONE DACTYLIC FOOT = ONE MEIRON 
FOR IAMBS, TROCHEES, AND ANAPESTS TWO FEET = ONE METRON 

iamb ~- 

iambic metron x - -— 

bacchiac ~- - 

dactyl -~~ 


1. Other Roman poets wrote tragedies and imitated the meters found in Greek tragic poetry. The Roman adap- 
tations of these meters are not presented in this book. 
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spondee -- 
adonic ~~-~- x 
hemiepes -~~-~ ~. x 
anapest ~~- 
trochee —- 
trochaic metron ---x 
cretic -~- 
choriamb - ~~- 
glyconic x x - ---- x 
hipponactean x X ——----X 
pherecratean x x ----x 


Hendecasyllable 


Many of the short poems of Catullus employ a repeating eleven-syllable line with this 
scheme: 


Iam var ēgelīdās refert tepūrēs 


iam caeli furor aequinoctialis 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The first two syllables and the last syllable are anceps (see §82). 
2. The hendecasyllabic line is basically iambic in rhythm. An iamb is a metrical unit composed 
of one short syllable followed by one long syllable (--). The unit --~-, called a choriamb, is 
characteristic of this meter and several other lyric meters. Meters canstructed around the chor- 
iamb are called Aeolic meters. 
3. A word usually ends after the fifth or sixth syllable, and this word end may be considered the 
line's caesural pause, 


Choliambic (Limping Iambic) 
Several of Catullus's short poems employ a repeating iambic line with this scheme: 
x---[x---]x--x 
Miser Catullle, dēsinās l ineptire 
et quod vides l perisse per ditum dūcās. 
OBSERVATIONS 


1. The sequence x --- is called an iambic metron (< Greek metron, measure) and is composed 
of two jambs (----), although the first syllable is anceps. When scanning, one regularly marks 
off each iambic metron. 
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2. Because a long is substituted for a short in the second iamb of the last metron of the line, 
this meter is said to "limp" or slow down. 

3. A word usually ends after the fifth syllable, and this word end may be considered the line's 
caesural pause. 


Sapphic Strophe 


Two of Catullus’s and many of Horace’s poems employ a stanzaic form possi- 
bly created by the Greek poet Sappho and bearing her name: 


---Xx E! | eee x (cretic and acephalous hipponactean) 


(adonic) 


Integer vitae Il scelerisque pürus 


nón eget Mauris ll jaculis neque arcü 
nec venenatis Il gravıdā sagittis 


Fusce, pharetrā... 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The first three lines of the Sapphic strophe have the same metrical scheme, a line composed 
of two lyric units, the cretic (--~) and the hipponactean (xx -——-— x). Because the hippo- 


nactean is missing the first element, itis called “headless” or acephalous. Note that the choriamb 
(----Jis present in the hipponactean, There is a regular caesura after the fifth syllable. 

2. The last line of the Sapphic strophe resembles the last two feet of a dactylic hexameter line. 
This short line is called an adonic. 


Asclepiadean Meters 


Lyric meters that feature a unit known as a glyconic (x x -~~-~ x) are called Ascle- 
piadean meters after an Alexandrian love poet, Asclepiades, who lived in the third 
century 2.c.E. Horace employs several Asclepiadean meters, some of which are pre- 
sented below. 


One Asclepiadean meter employs a repeating glyconic line in which the chor- 
iamb within the glyconic is doubled: 


XX--- Is. x 


Exégi monumentum aere perennius 


rēgālīgue sira/ pēramidum, altius 
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Another Asclepiadean meter employs a repeating glyconic line in which the 
choriamb within the glyconic is tripled: 


pode teas 


Ta né guaesierīs(scīre nef: asl quem mibi, quem tibi 


finem di dederint, || | Leuconoé, II Bec Babylēniēs 
A third Asclepiadean meter employs a glyconic line alternating with a glyconic 
Jine in which the choriamb within the glyconic is doubled: 


Dēnec grātus eram tibi 


nec quisquam potior bracchia candidae 


A stanzaic meter features the glyconic and variations: 


xx---||--—x ^ (gyconicwith doubled choriamb) 
KDE ede 
XX---x (pherecratean) 
XX----X (glyconic) 


Quis multā gracilis || tē puer in rosa 
perfüsus liquidis || urget odoribus 
grātē, Pyrrha, sub antrū? 


cui flavam religas comam 


Archilochian Meter 


Horace borrowed several meters from the Greek poet Archilochus. One of them em- 
Ploys a couplet form, the first line of which is dactylic hexameter, the second line of 
Which is a hemiepes. 


Difrūlgēre niļvēs, | | redēļunt iam Igrámina [campis 
aL TS 


arborilbusque col mae 
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Alcaic Strophe 


Horace's most intricate metrical form was borrowed from the Greek poet Alcaeus: 


x--- | x I -----X (iambic metron and acephalous glyconic) 
EE 
x--- | x--- l - (iambic dimeter and one syllable) 
Bud tact | »-X  (hemiepes and bacchiac) 


Non semper im/bras || nūbibus hispidos 
mānant in 4l gros l | aut mare Caspium 
vexant inae quales procellae 


üsque nec Armeniis in Gris 


CHAPTER XII 


Vocabulary 


> grátia, grātiae f. favor, kindness; grati- 
tude, thanks 

> littera, litterae f. letter (of the alphabet); 
in pl., letter, epistle 
memoria, memoriae f. memory 


> dubium, dubii x. doubt, hesitation ($116) 


> gēns, gentis, -ium f. nation, people; clan, 
family 
fors, fortis, -ium f. chance, luck 
mons, montis, -ium m. mountain 

> rūmor, rümüris m. rumor 


> fis (indeclinable noun) n. (what is 
divinely) right; (what is) permitted 
> nefās (indeclinable noun) n. (what is 
divinely) forbidden; sacrilege 


> dubito (1-tr.) hesitate; doubt ($116) 
Pūrē (1.tr.) pray (for), beg (for) 

> rogo (1-tr.) ask (for) 

> spērā (1-tr.) hope (for) 


> conficio, conficere, cūnfēcī, confectus 
accomplish, complete 

> obliviscor, oblivisci, oblitus sum forget 
(+ gen) 


> praeficio, praeficere, praeféci, praefectus 
put in charge (of) 


> infero, inferre, intuli, illātus carry (into); 
inflict (on) 

>» praefero, praeferre, praetulī, praelatus 
prefer 

> praesum, praeesse, pracfui, praefutūrus 
be in charge (of), be in command (of) 


» volo, velle, volui, — be willing, want, 
wish ($118) 
> malo, mālle, māluī, —— want more, 
prefer ($118) 


>» nólo, nólle, nólui, be unwilling, 
not want, not wish (j118) 


> dignus, -a, -um worthy (of) (+ abl.) 
* indignus, -a, -um unworthy (of) (+ abl.) 
> dubius, -a, -um doubtful ($116) 


an (conj.) introduces an alternative ques- 
tion, or ($113); introduces an Indirect Ques- 
tion, whether (§115) 
> cum (conj.) when; since; although (§117) 
> modo (adv.} only, just; now, just now 
necne (conj.) in Indirect Question, or not 
($115) 
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nónne (interrog. particle) introduces a 
direct question expecting the answer "yes" 
(13) 

num (interrog. particle) introduces a direct 
question expecting the answer "no" ($113); 
introduces an Indirect Questicn, whether 


quó (interrog. adv.) to where, whither 


» tum or tunc (adv.) then, at that time 


unde (interrog. adv.) from where, whence 
utrum (interrog. particle) introduces the 
first question of a double direct question or 
Indirect Question ($113, $115) 


($115) utrum...an whether... 
> praeter (prep. + acc.) beyond; except e. ie Or... 

quin (conj.) introduces Doubting clause, —...an... ($113, $115) 

that ($116) 


Vocabulary Notes 


ptitia, grātiae f may mean the “favor” or "kindness" that one shows to another or the "gratitude" one feels in 
return for a favor or kindness. Both the singular and the plural may be used in a variety of idioms: grātiās 
agere, “to give thanks"; gratiam or grātiās habere, “to feel grateful"; gratiam or grātlās referre, “to render 
thanks,” "to return a favor." 
In the singular littera, litterae f. refers to a "letter" of the alphabet. In the plural it most often means a 
single "epistle" or “letter.” An adjective of quantity or number may be added to indicate more than one letter. 
D 


The plural of littera may also mean, more abstractly, "(humane) letters,” “literature.” 

dubium, dubii n. is a substantive of the adjective dubius, -a, «um. It regularly appears with an Indirect 
Question or a Doubting clause (see (116). 

gēns, gentis, -ium f. may refer to a collective “people” or “nation.” Among Roman citizens, a gēns was a 
group of families (clan) that shared the same nūmen (name) (see $16). Gēns may also refer to an individual 
family. In the plural, gentēs may mean "nations of the world” or “the human race" as a whole. 

rümor, rūmēris m. may mean “rumor” or "gossip," or it may refer more generally to "noise" made by 
many voices. The phrase rümor est introduces an Indirect Statement (see $106). 


tās is an indeclinable neuter noun, Its strict meaning is what is "right" according to divine law, as op- 
posed to iüs, which indicates "right" according to human law. It may also be used of "(what is) permitted” or 
"(what is} lawful" in a more general sense, It commonly occurs in parenthetical remarks, such as si fas (est) 
{if itis right). It is also often used as a predicate noun. 


nefas is an indeclinable neuter noun formed by the addition of the negative prefix ne- to fas. Thus its 
strict meaning is what is an "offense" according to divine law (sacrilege). 

When the verb dubitē, dubitare, dubitavi, dubitātus means “hesitate,” it is often followed by a Comple- 
mentary Infinitive. When it means "doubt," it regularly introduces an Indirect Question or a Doubting clause 
(see §116). 

r0, ūrāre, ērāvl, ūrātus takes a double accusative; that is, it may have hvo Accusative, Direct Objects, the 

m begged or prayed to and the thing begged or prayed for. It also introduce an Indirect Command. 


rogē, rogāre, rogavi, rogātus may introduce an Indirect Question (see [115) or an Indirect Command. It 
may take an Accusative, Direct Object expressing the person asked or the thing asked for. Like örô, rogo may 
take a double accusative. 
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spērē, spērāre, spērāvī, spērātus is a denominative verb formed from the noun spēs. Spér may be fol- 
lowed by an Accusative, Direct Object, or it may introduce an Indirect Statement. 

cūnficiē, conficere, confeci, cēnfectus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix con- to 
facio. (For the prefix con- see Appendix P.) Tt may mean "accomplish" or “complete” (tasks, duties, written 
works, periods of time). It is a synonym of perfició. Conficis may also mean “wear out” or "kill," 

obliviscor, oblivisci, oblitus sum may introduce an Indirect Statement. It often takes a Genitive with 
Verbs of Remembering and Forgetting (Objective Genitive) (cf. memini). Obliviscor may also take an Ac- 
cusative, Direct Object, particularly when the t object i is a neuter pronoun. When it takes an Object Infinitive, 


praeficere, praefēci, praefectus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix prae- 
to fació. (For the prefix prae- see Appendix P.) Praefici6 is a transitive verb and also takes a Dative with a Com- 
pound Verb (se 


praeferē, praeferre, praetuli, praelatus js a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix prae- to 
ferð, (For the prefix prae- see Appendix P.) Praefeio is a transitive verb and also takes a Dative with a Com- 
pound Verb (sce $120). 


praesum, praeesse, praeful, praefutürus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix prae- 
to sum. (For the prefix prae- see Appendix P.) Praesum is an intransitive verb that takes a Dative with a Com- 
pound Verb (sec $120). 


volo, velle, volut, — is an irregular verb. For its forms see $118. Vols may be transitive (want, wish) or 
may be used absolutely (be willing). While optó, cupid, and voló all express desire, vol suggests a stronger 
sense of will or purpose on the part of the subject and may thus mean “intend” or “be about to.” Volē appears 
in two common idioms; bene velle, “to wish well,” and male velle, "to wish ill." Both are followed by a Dative 
of Reference, 


malo, malle, mālu, — is an irregular compound verb formed by the addition of the comparative ad- 
verb magis to vol6. For its forms and the constructions that accompany it, see $118. 

nēlē, nàlle, nolui, — is an irregular compound verb formed by the addition of the adverb nón to volo. 
For its forms see §118. it has meanings that are parallel to volo (not want, not wish, be unwilling), and it may 
mean “refuse.” 


digris a; um isan adjective that kes an’ ARI of Respect to fudicae thal which someone i$ wot 
thy of. Such an Ablative of Respect is regularly translated with the English preposition "of." Dignus may also 
be used d absolutely (deserving, worthwhile). 
4) us 


indignus, -a, -um is an. adjective that takes an Ablative of Respecto indicate that which someone is un- 
Worthy of. Such an Ablative of Respect is regularly translated with the English preposition “ 
dubius, -a, -um regularly appears with an Indirect Question or a Doubting clause (see $116). 
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The conjunction cum was developed from an old accusative form of the relative pronoun qui, quae, 
quod, and the archaic form quom is common in Roman writers prior to Cicero. This conjunction is not lin. 
guistically related to the preposition that is spelled identically. For its use see $117. 

modo is an adverb that was in origin the ablative singular of modus, but note that the final -o is short, 
Modo is often used to strengthen an imperative. It may be used as a temporal adverb (now, just now) and may 
appear in place of solum in the expression nón modo .. . sed/verum etiam . 
poe a , 


HEUS tāls * 2 
The preposition praeter takes the accusative case. It may 
“except” or “other than.” 

tum (adv.) and tunc (adv.) are synonymous. tunc is formed by the addition of the emphatic suffix -ce to 
tum. In early Latin tunc was more emphatic than tum. By the Augustan period this emphasis was less pro- 
nounced. Tum may be used correlatively with cum with a variety of emphases. The correlatives cum ... 
tum ... may be translated "when ... then/at the same time 


ESSERE aoa 


mean “beyond” or “exceeding, 


^ or “not 


Derivatives Cognates 

dignus dignity; indignant; disdain; dainty decent; doctor; dogma 

gius gentle; gentile kin; king; gender; genealogy; gene. 
memoria memorable. moum 

méns mountain; amount mouth; imminent; menace 
obliviscor oblivious; oubliette slime; slip 

Togo interrogate; abrogate regi: rich; reckless 


voli voluntary; velit); volition; malevolence voluptuous; will; wealth; well 
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$113. Direct Questions 


A direct question is a question written or uttered directly. In Latin a direct question 
may be introduced by the enclitic -ne attached to the first word of the question or by 
nothing at all. For example: 


Direct questions may also be introduced by the interrogative particles nonne and 
num. Nonne introduces a question to which the expected answer is yes. Num intro- 
duces a question to which the expected answer is no. For exampl 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Nēnne is formed from the combination of nón and -ne. In translating Latin direct questions 
introduced by nonne, a phrase such as “didn’t you?" is added to make clear that the expected 
answer is yes. 

2, In translating Latin direct questions introduced by num, a negative adverb and a phrase such 
as "did you?" are added to make clear that the expected answer is no. 


Direct questions may also be introduced by a variety of interrogative pronouns, 
adjectives, and adverbs. The following is a list of all the words presented in Chapters 
I-XII that may introduce questions. 


called a double direct question. A double direct question in Latin may be introduced 
by the interrogative particle utrum, by -ne, or by nothing at all. The conjunction an 
for) introduces the second question. For example: 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. There are no differences in meaning among the first three double direct questions. Double 
direct questions introduced by utrum or -ne are more common in classical Latin than those 
introduced by nothing at all. 

2. Utrum is in origin the neuter singular accusative of the interrogative adjective uter, utra, 
vtrum used adverbially (whether). In double direct questions it may introduce the first ques- 
tion, but it should not be translated. 

3. The ellipsis of certain words from one or both questions is a regular feature of double direct 
questions. Although in the last sentence only nón appcars after an, the rest of the second ques- 
tion may easily be supplied from the first question. 

4. Additional alternate questions may be added to double direct questions using the conjunc- 
tion an. 


$114. Deliberative Subjunctive 


A verb in the present subjunctive in a direct question may be used to indicate that the 
subject is deliberating about or weighing courses of action for the present or the future. A. 
verb in the imperfect subjunctive in a direct question may be used to indicate that the 
subject is deliberating about an action in the past. The adverb nón is used for negation. 
This independent use of the subjunctive is called Deliberative (< dēlīberē, “weigh”). 
For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The Deliberative subjunctive is a variety of the Hortatory subjunctive. Unlike the Hortatory 
subjunctive, which expresses the will ofthe subject, the Deliberative subjunctive asks about the 
will of the person addressed. The Deliberative subjunctive most commonly occurs in the first 
person, 

2. The English words “am/are/is . . . to” or "should" are regularly used to translate the Delibera- 
tive subjunctive in present or future time. 

3. The English words “was/were . . . to” or “should have" are regularly used to translate the De 
liberative subjunctive in past time. 

4. The syntax of, for example, agerem is imperfect subjunctive, Deliberative, past time. 
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5. Sometimes an independent subjunctive appearing in a question is Potential rather than Delib- 
erative, For example: 


Quis rem püblicam perire cupiat? Who would desire the republic to perish? 


ow DRILL 113—114 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$115. Indirect Questions 


When a question is reported indirectly as part of a complex sentence, the question is 
subordinated to a main verb, and the resulting subordinate clause is called an Indi- 
rect Question. For example: 


What do those poets think about the nature of the gods? (Direct Question) 
I do not know what those poets think about the nature of the gods. (Indirect Question) 


When a direct question is reported indirectly in English, the subject and the verb of 
the direct question may have to be changed (for example, “do . .. think” becomes 
"think"). In Latin, the verb of the indirect question is in the subjunctive mood according to 
the rules of sequence. For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. An Indirect Question is a noun clause. It functions as either the direct object or (less fre- 
quently) the subject of the verb that introduces it. 

2. Many Indirect Questions in early Latin appear with their verbs in the indicative. The use of 
the subjunctive mood in Indirect Questions may have its origin in Deliberative subjunctives 
that were ther: made indirect. Regardless of the origin, the use of the subjunctive mood in Indi- 
rect Questions reflects the view of the subjunctive as simply the mood appropriate for certain 
subordinate clauses. 

3. Future time in Indirect Questions is frequently indicated by the active periphrastic. 

4. The syntax of, for example, cēgitāverint is perfect subjunctive, Indirect Question, primary se- 
quence, prior time. 

5. Most often the subjunctive verb in an Indirect Question should be translated into English as 
if it were indicative. The tense of the translation is determined by the relative time of the sub- 
junctive to the main verb. 


An Indirect Question may be introduced by any of the interrogative words used 
to introduce direct questions. When an original direct question has no interrogative 
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word or is introduced by the enclitic -ne, the indirect form may be introduced by the 
interrogative particle num or an, "whether." For example: 
: — : 


The conjunction an (or) introduces the second question. Double Indirect Questions 
use the negative conjunction necne, "or not," instead of an nón (as in double direct 
questions). For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Double Indirect Questions introduced by utrum or -ne are more common in classical Latin 
than those introduced by nothing at all. 

2. In double Indirect Questions, the English word “whether” is used to translate utrum or -ne. 
“Whether” must be added to the English translation when the beginning of a double Indirect 
Question is not indicated in Latin. 


Occasionally the verb in the subjunctive mood in an Indirect Question repre- 
sents an original independent use of the subjunctive. For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In this sentence, although faciam could represent a direct question with a verb in the indica- 
tive mood (quid faci? What am I doing?), the translation indicates that the original question 
had a verb in the subjunctive mood (quid faciam? What should I do? [Deliberative subjunctive]. 
2. The Deliberative subjunctive is the most common kind of independent subjunctive to appear 
in an Indirect Question. Occasionally a Potential subjunctive may also appear in an Indirect 
Question. 
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$116. Doubting Clauses 


When an Indirect Question introduced by num, an (whether), or another interroga- 
tive word is preceded by a verb or other expression of doubting, the Indirect Question is 
sometimes called a Doubting clause. For example: 


When the expression of doubting is negated, or when negation is implied, the 
Doubting clause is introduced by the conjunction quin (that). For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Because they are essentially Indirect Questions, Doubting clauses have their verbs in the sub- 
junctive according to the rules of sequence. 


2. In the third sentence negation is implied because the answer to this rhetorical question 
would be “no one.” 


a DRILL 115—116 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$117. Subordinate Clauses II: The Conjunction cum 


The subordinating conjunction cum has a variety of meanings. The verb in a cum 
clause may be in the indicative or the subjunctive mood, depending on what partic- 
ular type of clause cum introduces. 


1. When cumis followed by a perfect indicative and the verb in the main clause is present indicative, cum should 
be translated “whenever,” and the perfect indicative should be translated as a present. When cum is followed by the 
pluperfect indicative and the verb in. the main clause is imperfect indicative, cum should be translated “whenever,” 
and the pluperfect indicative should be translated as an imperfect. 
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Like other subordinate clauses, cum clauses may precede or follow main clauses, 


When the subjunctive mood is used for the verb in a cum clause, the rules of se. 
quence are followed. For example: 


nr Pu 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The use of the subjunctive mood in circumstantial, causal, and concessive cum clauses re- 
flects the view of the subjunctive as simply the mood appropriate for certain subordinate. 
dauses. 

2. A cum clause followed by a verb in the subjunctive mood may introduce a circumstantial, 
causal, or concessive clause. Context helps to determine which sense is appropriate. For ex- 
ample, in the last sentence above the presence of tamen in the main clause indicates that the 
preceding subordinate clause is concessive. 

3. The subjunctive verb in a cum clause should be translated into English as if it were indica- 
tive. The tense of the translation is determined by the relative time of the subjunctive to the 
main verb. 


ow DRILL 117 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$118. The Irregular Verbs volo, nolo, and malo 


The irregular verbs volo, velle, volut, ——, “be willing, want, wish"; nolo, nolle, 
nolui, ; “be unwilling, not want, not wish"; and malo, mālle, malui, —, “want 
more, prefer" have active forms only. They have a number of irregular forms in the 
present system. All the forms of the perfect active system are regular. MEMORIZE 
THE FOLLOWING IRREGULAR CONJUGATIONS AND FORMS: 
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OBSERVATIONS 
1. There are two common, older forms of vult and vultis: volt and voltis. The forms given above 
replaced these older forms during the first century B.c.E., but the older forms occur frequently 
in many classical authors, including Cicero. BE PREPARED TO RECOGNIZE THESE ARCHAIC FORMS. 
2. Nēlē was formed by the addition of nón to volē. In the present active indicative conjugation 
of nlò, three forms (the second and third person singular and the second person plural) are 
simply nón and the corresponding form of volo. 
3. Mālē was formed by the addition of magis to volo, and it therefore may take structures that 
regularly accompany the comparative degree, For example: 


Sapiēns amicitiam omnibus r&bus mālit. (Ablative of Comparison) 
A wise man friendship (d.o.) than all things would want more. 

A wise man would want friendship more than all things. 

Nostri pugnāre quam fugere mākuērunt. (Comparison with quam) 
Our men to fight than to flee preferred. 

Our men preferred to fight rather than to flee. 


4, In the imperfect and future active indicative, volē, n6l6, and mālē are conjugated as if they 
were regular third-conjugation verbs with the stems vole-, ndle-, and mále-, respectively. The 
first person singular future active indicative forms of nàlo (*ndlam) and māl (*mālam) do not 
occur in the Latin literature that survives. 

5. The present active subjunctive of volē, nol5, and mālē may be compared to the present active 
subjunctive of sum (sim, sis, sit, etc.). The imperfect active subjunctive is formed regularly from 
the irregular present active infinitives velle, nolle, and mälle. 

6. Malo does not have a present active participle. 

7. Voló and mālē do not have imperative forms. For the use of the imperative forms of naló 
(nali and nolite) see $119. 


$119. Negative Commands with noli or nolite and an Infinitive 


Noli and nēlīte are used with infinitives to express negative comm: 


Ene 


ands. For example: 
ens vinee 


PPS or 
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OBSERVATIONS 
1. Although a Jussive subjunctive may be used to express a negative command, nūlī or nūlīte is 
a more common way of expressing this idea in classical Latin prose. 
2. The second translations given above are to be preferred. 


Darts 118-119 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$120. Dative with a Compound Verb 


Many compound verbs, which have been formed by the addition of certain preposi- 
tions as prefixes to simple verbs, regularly appear with a dative that is connected in 
sense with the meaning of the preposition. Such a dative is called the Dative with a 
Compound Verb. For example: 


The syntax of each italicized word (copiis, patriae) is Dative with a Compound Verb. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. When a preposition is compounded with a transitive verb, the resulting compound verb may 
take both an Accusative, Direct Object and a Dative with a Compound Verb. 

2. A Dative with a Compound Verb replaces a prepositional phrase that has an equivalent 
meaning. For example, the idea expressed by the dative patriae in the second sentence above 
might also have been conveyed by in patriam, “against the country.” Many compound verbs 
that take a Dative with a Compound Verb are also found with corresponding prepositional 
phrases. 

3. When prefixes related to the following prepositions are used to form compound verbs, the re- 
sulting compound verbs may take a Dative with a Compound Verb: 


4. A Dative with a Compound Verb is seldom translated with the English preposi 
"for." The second English translations of the two sentences above are to be preferred because 
they best represent the meanings of the compounds that result from the addition of the prepo- 
sitions to the simple verbs. 


2. Although the preposition ob regularly means “on account of,” "because of,” its original meaning was spatial 
(in front of, in the way of). 


E 
Short Readings 


1. A frustrated wife responds to her husband. 
vēra dicó, sed nequiquam, quoniam nón vis credere. (PLAUTUS, AMPHITRUG 835) 
n&quiquam (adv.) to no avail, in vain 


2. A truism from Plautus 
tum dénique hominés nostra intellegimus bona, 
quom, quae in potestate habuimus, ea ámisimus. (Pravrus, Carrīvī 142-43) 
mitto (ā- + mitto) send away; lose 
denique (adv.) finally, at last 
poiestās, potestatis f. (legitimate) power; possession 
quom = cum 


3. A comic character states his dilemma. 
nunc ego inter sacrum saxumque stē, nec quid faciam scio. (PLaurus, Carrīvī 617) 


sacrum, sacri n. sacred place 
saxum, saxi n. rock, stone 


4. The slave Tranio responds understaridingly to an obnoxious remark of his friend Grumio. 
quasi invidere mi hoc videre, Grumiē, 
quia mihi bene est et tibi male est; dignissumumst. (Praurus, MosrzztARIA 51—52) 


Grumio, *Grumiānis m. Grumio 
invideo (in- + video) envy, be jealous of 
mi- mihi 

quasi (adv.) as (if), as (it were) 

quia (conj.) because 


5. A slave answers a question about his future. 
imum hoc scio: quod fors feret, feremus aequó animo. (Terence, PHoRm10 138) 


6. A definition of a rhetorical term 


frequentatio est, cum rës tūtā causa dispersae coguntur in ünum locum qui gravior 
aut àcrior aut criminosior Oratio sit. (RETORICA Ap HERENNIUM IV.52) 


tūgū (c0- + agi), cogere, coégi, coactus drive together; bring together, collect 
crīminēsus, -a, -um accusatory, damning 

dispergē, dispergere, dispersī, dispersus spread about, scatter, disperse 
frequentatié, frequentationis f. concentration; assembling 


7. Cicero gives this as an example of a rhetorical statement that is obviously false. 
némo est quin pecüniam quam sapientiam mālit. (Cicero, Dr IveNTIONz 1.80) 
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8. The orator exhorts Catiline directly. 
mūtā iam istam mentem, mihi créde, obliviscere caedis atque incendidrum. 
(Cicero, IN CATILĪNAM Í 6) 


caedēs, caedis, -ium f. slaughter 
incendium, incendii n. fire; arson 
mūtē (1-t.) change 


9, The orator utters some dramatic rhetorical questions. 
6 di immortales! ubinam gentium sumus? in quà urbe vivimus? quam rem pūbli- 
cam habémus? (Cicero, Iw Carīzīna» 19) 

immortālis, immortale immortal 

ubinam (interrog. adv.) where ever, where indeed 


10. After yet another attack on Catiline, Cicero asks a rhetorica! question. 
sed cūriam diū de and hoste loquimur et dē eð hoste qui iam fatétur sé esse hostem, 
et quem, quia, quod semper volui, mūrus interest, nón timeo; dé his qui dissimu- 
lant, qui Rómae remanent, qui nóbiscum sunt nihil dicimus? 
(CICERO, IN CATILINAM II 17) 


dissimuló (1-tr.) conceal, pretend 

intersum (inter- + sum), interesse, interfui, —— be between. 
quia (conj. + indic.) because 

remaneb (re- + maneo) remain 


11. While speaking about fellow citizens who have joined Catiline’s conspiracy, Cicero sums 
up his patriotic feelings. 


... 4am nón possum oblivisci meam hanc esse patriam, mē hórum esse cēnsulem, 
mihi aut cum his vivendum aut pro his esse moriendum. 
(Cicero, IN CATILINAM I] 27) 


12. Cicero recounts what a leading man said about Cicero's exile. 
- L. Cotta dixit id quod dignissimum rē pūblicā fuit, nihil dē mē āctum esse 
iūre, nihil móre maiorum, nihil legibus; . . . (Cicsno, PRO Szsrrē 73) 
L. Cotta, L. Cottae m. L. (Aurelius) Cotta (consul 65 s.c.x.] 
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13. Cicero discusses the competing loyalties affecting many Romans. 
ego mehercule et illī* et omnibus münicipibus duās esse censeo patriās, ünam na- 
tūrae, alteram civitatis: ut ille Cato, quom esset Tusculi natus, in populi Romani cīvi- 
tātem susceptus est, ita, quom ortū Tusculanus esset, cīvitāte Romanus, habuit al- 
teram loci patriam, alteram iūris; . . . (CiceRo, Dë Lēcīsvs ILS) 


*illī refers to Cato. ortus, ortūs m. origin, birth, ancestry 
cénse6, cénsére, cēnsuī, cénsus hold as one's quom - cum 
opinion, think suscipio (sub- + capió) receive, adopt 
müniceps, münicipis m. citizen or native of a Tusculānus, -2, -um Tusculan 
münicipium, a self governing community in Tusculum, Tusculi x. Tusculum, a town in 
Italy Latium 


14. Cicero explains why he attaches such importance to officeholders. 
ut enim magistratibus lēgēs, sic populo praesunt magistrātūs vērēgue dici potest 
magistratum lēgem esse loquentem, legem autem mütum magistrātum. 
(Cicero, DE Licreus 111.2) 


magistratus, magistrātūs m. officeholder, magistrate 
mütus, -a, um mute, incapable of speaking; silent 


15. Cicero gives his opinion about the destiny of the Roman people. 
populum Romanum servire fas nón est, quem di immortales omnibus gentibus 
imperare voluérunt. (CiceRo, PHizippics VI 19) 


immortalis, immortale immortal 
Setvió, servire, servivi or serviī, servitürus be a slave; serve 


16. An excerpt from Cicero's translation of Plato's Timaeus 
deus autem et ortū et virtūte antiquiorem genuit animum eumque ut dominum 
atque imperantem oboedientī praefēcit corpori . . . (Cicero, Timaeus 21) 


gignē, gignere, genui, genitus create, beget (of a father) 
oboediēns, oboedientis obedient, compliant, subject 
ortus, ortūs m. rising; origin, ancestry 


17. Cicero explains to his friend Atticus why he is determined to erect a shrine in honor of his 
recently deceased daughter, Tullia. 
sed iam quasi votó quódam et prūmissē mē tenéri puto, longumque illud tempus 
cum nón eró magis mē movet quam hoc exiguum, quod mihi tamen nimium 


longum videtur. (Cicero, Ap Arricum XIL18.1) 
Exiguus, .a, -um small, slight, brief 
nimium (adv.) too much, excessively 
Prémissum, promissi n. promise 
quasi (adv.) as (if), as (it were) 
Votum, võti n. vow, prayer 
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18. Cicero describes the effects of receiving his friend Atticus's letters. 
tamen adlevor cum loquor tecum absens, multē etiam magis cum tuās litterās 


lego. (Cicero, A» Arricum XIL39.2) 


abséns, absentis not present, absent 
adlevē (1-tr.) lift up, raise; comfort, console 


19. Caesar finds a convenient point in his narrative to begin a digression. 
quoniam ad hunc locum perventum est, nón aliēnum esse videtur dé Galliae Ger- 
māniaegue móribus et qué differant hae nàtiónes inter sēsē proponere. 
(Cazsar, DE BELLO GALLICO VL1i) 


aliēnus, -a, -um belonging to another: alien, natio, nātiānis f. nation 
strange; out of place pervenib (per- + venió) arrive at (+ ad + acc.) 
Gallia, Galliae f. Gaul prēpūnē (prē- + pónà) put forward; state 


Germānia, Germāniae f. Germany 


20. Roman veterans, cornered and faced with difficult odds, refuse to panic. 
itaque inter sē cohortātī duce C. Trebonid equite Romānē, qui iis erat praepositus, 
per medias hostēs perrumpunt incolumēsgue ad ünum omnes in castra perveni- 
unt. (Cassar, DE Brzzó GarLICO V1.40) 


cohortor (1.tr.) exhort, encourage pervenio (per- + venió) arrive at; get through (to) 
eques, equitis m, horseman, cavalryman praepónó (prae- + pnd) put in front (of), putin 
incolumis, incolume unharmed, safe charge (of) 
itaque (conj.) and so, accordingly C. Trebonius, C. Trebonii m. C. Trebonius 
Perrumpé, perrumpere, perrūpī, perruptus burst 

through 


21. Caesar recalls the endurance of his men when faced with starvation. 
nulla tamen ex iis vox est audita populi Romani maiestáte et superioribus victoriis 
indigna. (Caesar, DE Berto GaLLICO VILA7) 

maiestis, maiestātis f. dignity, majesty 

Superior, superius upper, higher; earlier, previous 

victoria, victóriae f. victory 


22. Caesar explains why a certain Varus may have believed a false report. 
-..nam quae volumus, ea crédimus libenter, et quae sentimus ipsi, reliquos sen- 
tre spéramus . . . (Cassaz, DB BELLO CIVILI 11.27) 


libenter (adv.) gladly, willingly 
reliquus, a, -um remaining, rest (of) 


23. Catiline speaks of the strong bond between him and his fellow conspirators. 
idem velle atque idem nolle, ea demum firma amicitia est. 


(SALLUST, BELLUM CATILĪNAE 20) 


dēmum (adv.) precisely, only 
firmus, -a, -um strong, durable, steadfast 


Short Readings 


24. An observation about Cicero's closest friend, T. Pomponius Atticus 
honórés nón petiit, cum el patérent propter vel gratiam vel dignitatem. 
(Cornetrus NEPOS, Vira Arrici 6) 


dignitās, dignitatis f. dignity, rank, status 
honor, hondris m. public or political office 
pated, patēre, patuī, lie open. 

vel (adv.) or; vel. . vel... either... or... 


25. A Roman proverb 
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Malus bonum ubi sé simulat tunc est pessimus. (PUBLILIVS SYRUS, SENTENTIAE M9) 


simulē (1-tr.) pretend, simulate 


26. A Roman proverb 
Male facere qui vult numquam nón causam invenit. 
(Pusuitivs SYRUS, SENTENTIAE M28) 


27. A Roman proverb. 
Peccāre pauci nólunt, nülli nesciunt. (Pugtrīīvs Syrus, SENTENTIAE P35) 
peccē (1-intr.) make a mistake; do wrong. 


28. A Roman proverb. 
Stultum facit Fortūna quem vult perdere. (Pupiiiys Syrus, SENTENTIAE $29) 


perde (per- + dā) lose; destroy 
stultus, -a, um stupid, foolish 


29. The shepherd Tityrus describes the signs of evening's approach. 
et iam summa procul villarum culmina fimant 
maiGrésque cadunt altis dē montibus umbrae. (Vercit, Ecrocuss 1.83) 


culmen, culminis x. summit, roof 

fūmē, fūmāre, fümávi, —— emit smoke, smoke 
procul (adv.) at a distance 

Villa, vilae f country house, farmhouse 


30. Charon objects to ferrying Aeneas to the underworld. 
corpora viva nefas Stygia vectāre carina. (Verci, AENEID VI.391) 


carina, carinae f. keel; ship 

Stygius, -a, -um of or belonging to the river Styx, Stygian 
Vectó (1-tr.) carry, convey 

vivus, -a, -um living 
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31. Horace describes the influence of Greek culture on the Romans. 
Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit et artis 
intulit agresti Latio . . . (Horace, Bprsrurar I1.1,156—57) 


agrestis, agreste of or living in the fields, rustic; uncivilized 
ferus, -a, -um wild, uncultivated; fierce, ferocious 

Latium, Latii n, Latium, an area in central Italy 

victor, victóris m. conqueror, victor 


32. The poet explains his poetic mission. 
mē Venus artificem teneró praefecit amori . . . (Ovip, Ars AMATORIA 1.7) 


artifex, artificis skilled, artistic 
tener, tenera, tenerum tender, soft, delicate, young 


33. Juno reflects on her rivalry with Bacchus. 
ipse* docet quid agam (fas est ab hoste doceri) . . : (Ovip, METAMORPHÖSËS IV.428) 


*ipse refers to Bacchus. 
doced, docēre, docui, doctus teach 


34. The philosopher gives his opinion about how the performance of good deeds is repaid by 
good men. 


aequissima vox est et ius gentium prae sé ferens: “redde quod debes." 
(Sexrca THE Youncrr, Df Benerrctfs IL14.3) 


prae (prep. + abl.) in front of, before; prae sé ferre, to exhibit in one’s demeanor, display; declare 
reddē (red- + dē) give back, return 


35. A quotation from the Greek philosopher Hekaton 
si vis arnari, ama. (SENECA THE YOUNGER, EPISTULAE MORALES 1X.6.6) 


36. Clytaemnestra describes her emotional state. 
. . . flüctibus variis agor, 
ut cum hinc profundum ventus, hinc aestus rapit, 
incerta dubitat unda cui cēdat malo. (SENECA THE YOUNGER, AGAMEMNON 138—40) 


aestus, aestüs m. heat; surge, swell Tapið, rapere, rapul, raptus tear away, carry off 
flūctus, flüctüs m, wave, billow unda, undae f. wave 
hinc (adv.) from this place, from here; varius, -a, -um varied; changeable; conflicting 
hinc... hinc... from or on this side... ventus, venti m. wind 
from or on that side... 


profundum, profundi n. (the) deep, depths, deep 


sea, ocean. 
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37. A comparison of the workings of reason and anger 
ratio id iūdicāre vult quod aequum est: ira id aequum videri vult quod iūdicāvit. 
{SENECA THE YOUNGER, DIALOGĪ I11.18.1) 


iüdico (1-tr.) judge, determine 
ratio, ratiónis f. account, reason 


38. Quintilian assesses the Roman elegists. 
elegīā quoque Graecos próvocàmus, cuius mihi tersus atque élegans maxime vidē- 
tur auctor Tibullus. sunt qui Propertium malint. Ovidius utroque* lascivior, sicut 
dūrior Gallus. (QuiwriiaN, ĪnsrIrūrtē OnATORIA X.1.93) 


*utrūgue = masc. sing. abl. of indef. adj., each lascivus, «a, -um playful, naughty, free from re- 
auctor, auctūris m. source; author straint 
ēlegāns, ēlegantis refined, cultivated; graceful; próvoco (prü- + vocd) (1-tr.) challenge, rival 
apt (in choosing words) Sicut (conj.) just as 
elegia, elegiae f. elegizc poetry, elegy tersus, -a, -um polished, refined, neat 
Gallus, Galli m. (C. Cornelius) Gallus, elegiac Tibullus, Tibulli m. (Albius) Tibullus, elegiac 
poet (69?—26 s.c.) poet (552-19 B.C.E.) 


Graeci, Graecórum m. (the) Greeks 


39. A piece of Quintilian’s wit 
... qui stultis videri erudit volunt stulti eruditis videntur. (QUINTILIAN, Isrrrürio 
OnATORIA X.7.21) 


eruditus, -a, -um learned, accomplished 
stultus, -a, -um stupid, foolish 


40. The satirist derides life in Rome. 
quid Rēmae faciam? mentir nesció. (Juvenal, SATURAR T1141) 
mentior, mentīrī, mentitus sum tell a falsehood, lie 


41. The satirist advocates telling the truth in court. 
summum crede nefas animam praeferre pudori . . . (JUvENAL SATURAE VIIL83) 
pudor, pudāris m. shame, decency, modesty 


42. What should men ask from the gods? 
drandum est ut sit mēns sāna in corpore s4n6. (JuvENAr, SATURAE X.356) 
sānus, a, «um healthy, sane 


43. After a catalogue of men's crimes the satirist appends a tart remark. 
hūmānī generis mērēs tibi nosse volenti 
sufficit ina domus;* . . . (JUvENAI, Sarurax XIII.159 60) 


*domus, here, courthouse. 

lrūmānus, -a, -um human 

nūsse = nóvisse 

sufficid (sub- + facio) be sufficient, be adequate 
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44. The historian comments on the superstitious responses of Roman soldiers to a strange 
drought. 


quod in pace fors seu nātūra, tunc fatum et ira dei vocabatur. (Tacirus, Hisrorray 
1V.26) 


seu (conj) or if; or 


45. Gellius comments on the importance of usage to common speech. 
sed nimirum cēnsuētūdē vicit, quae cum omnium domina rerum, tum maxime 
verborum est. (AuLus GsiLIUs, Nocrēs Arrīcas XIL13.16) 


cēnsučtūdē, cēnsuētūdinis f. custom, usage 
domina, dominae f. mistress, ruler 
nīmirum (adv.) without doubt, of course 
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Longer Readings 
1. Naevius, alia carmina epica frag. 64.1-4 
The epitaph of the early Roman poet Naevius 
Inmortālēs mortales si foret fās flēre, 
flerent divae Camēnae Naevium poétam. 
itaque postquam est Orchi traditus thesauro, 
obliti sunt Rómae loquier lingua Latina. 
Camēna, Caménae f. Camena, any one of the lingua, linguae f. tongue; language 


Italic divinities connected with springs and loquier = loguī 

waters and identified with the (Greek) Muses mortālis, mortale mortal 
flea, flere, flévi, flētus weep (for) Naevius, Naeviī m. Naevius 
foret = esset Orchus (= Orcus), Orchi m, Orcus, god of the 
inmortilis (= immortālis), inmortale immortal underworld {= Dis) 
itaque (conj.) and so, accordingly thésaurus, thēsaurī m, treasure-chamber, vault; 
Latinus, -a, -um of or belonging to Latium (an storehouse 

area in central Italy), Latin 


Gnaeus Naevius (270-201 s.c.e.) wrote tragedies, comedies, and an epic poem about the first war with Carthage en- 
titled Bellum. Panicum, approximately eighty lines af which survive. Naevius wrote in the accentual Saturnian 
rhythm native to Italy rather than in the quantitative dactylic hexameter adapted from Greek models by later Latin 


epic poets. 
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2. Cicero, In Verrem IT 2.162 


Cicero paints a dramatic portrait of one of Verres' victims, who was barbarously and illegally 
punished. 


caedēbātur virgis in medió ford Messānae civis Romanus, ifidicés, cum interea nüllus 
gemitus, nülla vox alia iilius miseri inter dolorem crepitumque plagarum audiébatur 
nisi haec: "Civis Romanus sum.” hic sé commemorātione civitatis omnia verbera 
dēpulsūrum cruciatumque à corpore dēiectūrum arbitrabatur; is nón modo hoc nón 
perfēcit, ut virgarum vim dēprecārētur, sed cum implērāret szepius ūsurpāretgue 
nomen civitatis, crux—crux, inguam—īnfēlīcī et aerumnēsē, qui numquam istam 
pestem viderat, comparabatur. 


aerumnēsus, -a, -um wretched, suffering gemitus, gemitūs m. groan(ing), moan(ing) 
caedē, caedere, cecidi, caesus beat, strike imploro (1-tr. ask for; implore, appeal to 
commemorātiā, commemorationis f. memory; inquam (defective verb) say; inquam — 1st sing. 
reminder pres. act. indic. 
comparē (1-tr. prepare, get together; set up intereā (adv.) meanwhile 
crepitus, crepitüs m. sharp sound, crashing, iüdex, iūdicis m. juror, judge 
cracking Messina, Messinae f. Messana, a town in Italy 
cruciatus, cruciātūs m. torture, torment nómen, nómiris n. name 
crux, crucis f. wooden frame, cross pestis, pestis, ium f. plague, destruction, ruin 
dēici6 (dë. + iacio) throw down, topple over; plaga, plagae f. blow, stroke 
avert, divert ūsurpē (1-tr.) take possession of, utter or invoke 
dēpellē (dē- + pelld), dēpellere, dēpulī, dēpulsus (repeatedly) 
drive away verbera, verberum n. pl. instrument for flogging, 
dēprecor [1-tr.) ward off by prayer switch; blows, floggings, lashes 
dolar, dolāris m. grief, sorrow, pain virga, virgae f. twig, shoot; rod, stick 


In 70 ece. Cicero had his first great legal success with bis prosecution of C. Verres, who was found guilty of gov- 
emning Sicily badly and corrupily. Cicero had been quaestor in Sicily some years earlier, and clientes (dependents) 
acquired at the time asked Cicero to take the case. Cicero's preparation was so thorough and the evidence against 
Verres so damning that Cicero had delivered only the first of several speeches (Actis Prima in Verrem, First Action 
Against Verres) when Verres admitted defeat. Cicero later published his remaining argument, the Āctiā Secunda in 
Verrem, which is divided into five books. The refined style of these speeches is evidence of the great rhetorical skill 
that Cicero had alzeady achieved by the age of thirty-six. 
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3. Cicero, Prē Archia 19 
Cicero concludes his account of the special position and value of poets. 
sit igitur, iüdices, sanctum apud vēs, hūmānissimēs homines, hoc poētae nómen 


quod nulla umquam barbaria violavit. saxa atque sūlitūdinēs vod respondent, bestiae 
saepe immānēs cantū ilectuntur atque cónsistunt; nds mstitüti rebus optimis nón 


poētārum voce moveamur? 


barbaria, barbariae f. foreign or barbarian world; 
barbarity, barbarousness 

bestia, bestiae f. beast, animal, creature 

cantus, cantüs m. singing, song 

cānsistā, cónsistere, cānstitī, — halt, stop, 
stand (still) 

flectē, flectere, flexi, flexus bend; soften, influ- 
ence 

hūmānus, -a, -um human; humane, cultured 

immanis, inmāne savage, brutal; tremendous, 
immense 


4. Cicero, Dé Orātēre 11.24 


īnstituē, mstituere, īnstituī, īnstitūtus set up, 
establish; train, instruct 

iūdex, iudicis m. judge, juror 

nēmen, nēminis n. name 

sanctus, -a, -um inviolate, blameless 

saxum, saxi n. rock, stone 

sēlitūdē, sūlitūdinis f solitude, wasteland, 
uninhabited country 

violē (1-tr.) treat without respect, dishonor, 
outrage, violate 


L. Licinius Crassus, a famous orator of his day, speaks to his friend Catulus in defense of re- 
laxation. He recalls an earlier conversation with the orator and lawyer Scaevola. 

itaque illud ego, quod in causa Curiānā Scaevolae dixi, nón dixi secus ac sentiēbam: 
nam "si," inquam, "Scaevola, nullum erit testámentum recte factum, nisi quod tū 
scripseris, omnēs ad tē cives cum tabulis veniemus, omnium testamenta tü scribes 
ünus. quid igitur?" inquam "quando agēs negotium püblicum? quandó amicorum? 
guandē tuum? quando denique nihil ages?" turn illud addidi: "mihi enim liber esse 
nón vidētur, qui nón aliguandē nihil agit." in quà permaneē, Catule, sententia meque, 
cum hic veni, hoc ipsum, nihil agere et plānē cessare, delectat. 


addo (ad- + do) add permaneē (per- + maned) remain; persist (in). 


aliguandē (adv.) sometimes, occasionally 

Catulus, Catuli m. (0. Lutatius) Catulus (consul 
102 scr) 

cesso (1-intr.) stop, desist; do nothing, rest 

Curiānus, -a, «um of or belonging to Curius 

dēlectē (1-tr.) delight, please, charm 

denique (adv.) finally, at last; in short, to sum up 

hüc adv.) to this place, hither 

inquam (defective verb) say; inquam 1st sing. 
pres. act. indic. 

itaque (conj) and so, accordingly 

negotium, negétii v. business 


remain steady 

plānē (adv.) plainly, clearly; utterly, absolutely 

quando (interrog. adv.) when 

rēctē (adv.) rightly, correctly 

Scaevola, Scaevolae m. (Q. Mucius) Scaevola 
(consul 117 s.c.E.) 

secus (adv.) otherwise, differently; secus ac, 
other(wise) than 

tabula, tabulae f. (writing) tablet; in pl., docu- 
ment, deed, record. 

testāmentum, testiment n. will, testament 
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5. Cicero, Paradoxa Stoicorum 5.34 


Chapter XII 


Cicero reflects on the qualities of a truly free person. 


quis igitur vivit ut volt nisi qui recte vivit? qui gaudet officio, cui vivendi* via cēn- 
sīderāta atque provisa est, qui nē lēgibus quidem propter metum paret, sed eas se. 
quitur et colit, quia id salūtāre esse maxime iüdicat, qui nihil dicit, nihil facit, nihil 
cógitat dénique nisi libenter ac libere, cuius omnia consilia resque omnes, quas gerit, 


ab ipso proficiscuntur eodemque referuntur, nec est ūlla res quae plüs apud eum 


polleat quam ipsius voluntās atque iūdicium; cui quidem etiam, quae vim habére 
maximam dicitur, Fortūna ipsa cedit, sī, ut sapiēns poeta dixit, “suis! ea cuique! fin- 


gitur moribus." 

"vivendi = gen. sing. of verbal noun, of living 
ieādem, here (adv.), to the same place 
iguīs refers to cuique, his/her own. 
Scuigue = masc. or fem. sing. dat. of indef. pron., for 

each person. 
colē, colere, colui, cultus cultivate, tend, cherish. 
considero (1tr.) examine, contemplate 
dénique (adv.) finally, at last 
fingē, fingere, finxi, fictus form, fashion, make 
gaudeb, gaudēre, gāvīsus sum rejoice (in), 

be glad, be pleased 


iūdicium, iüdicii n. judgment 

iūdicē (1-tr.) judge, determine 

ibenter (adv.) willingly, with pleasure 

officium, officii n. obligation; duty, service 

polled, pollére, —-, — exert power, have 
importance 

provides (pró- + video} foresee; provide for 

rēctē (adv.) rightly, correctly 

salūtāris, salūtāre that promotes health, salutary 

voluntās, voluntātis f. will, choice 
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6. Catullus XLV (hendecasyllable) 
The poet paints a picture of mutual love. 


Acmen Septimius, suos amores, 
tenéns in gremió “mea” inquit “Acmé, 
ni tē perdite amo atque amare porro 
omnés sum assidué parátus annēs, 
quantum qui pote plürimum perire, 
solus in Libya Indique tostā 

caesió veniam obvius leoni." 

hoc ut dixit, Amor, sinistra ut ante, 
dextrā sternuit approbationem. 

at Acmé leviter caput reflectens 

et dulcis pueri ēbriēs ocellos 

illo purpureo ore suāviāta, 

“sic,” inquit "mea vita, Septimille, 
huic ani domino üsque serviamus, 
ut multó mihi maior ācriorgue 
ignis mollibus ardet in medullis." 
hoc ut dixit, Amor, sinistra ut ante, 
dextrà sternuit approbationem. 


Acmē, Acmés f. Acme; Acmēn = acc. sing. 

approbātiē, approbatiénis f. approval 

ardeo, ardēre, arsi, arsūrus burn, be on fire 
(with passion) 

assidue (adv.) continually, constantly 

at (conj.) but 

caesius, -a, -um (of eyes only) cutting, sharp; 
cat-eyed, gray-eyed. 

«aput, capitis n. head 

dexter, dextra, dextrum right; as fem. subst., right 
Side 

dulcis, dulce sweet; pleasant 

ēbrius, -a, -um drunk, intoxicated. 

gremium, gremiī n. bosom, lap 

India, Indiae f. India, the Far East 

inquam (defective verb) say; inquit = 3rd sing. 
pres. act. indic. 

leo, leónis m. lion 

Libya, Libyae f. Libya, a province in north 

frica 

medulla, medullae f. marrow; in pl., vitals, 
innards 

mollis, molle gentle, mild, soft 

m= nisi 
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obvius, -a, -um in the way, so as to meet, face to 
face with (+ dat.) 

ocellus, ocelli m. (little) eye 

Gs, Gris x. mouth 

paró (1-tr.) prepare 

perdite (adv.) ruinously, recklessly, desperately 

porró (adv.) forward; hereafter; in turn, further- 
more 

pote (indeclinable adj.) having the power, able; 
qui pote = is qui potest 

purpureus, -a, -um dark red, crimson, purple 

quantum (adv.) as much as 

reflectē, reflectere, reflex, reflexus bend back 

Septimillus, Septimilli m. (little) Septimius 

Septimius, Septimii m, Septimius 

servid, servire, servīvī or servii, servītūrus be a 
slave; serve (+ dat.) 

sinister, sinistra, sinistrum left; as fem. subst., left 
side 

sternuo, sternuere, sternui, —— sneeze 

suāvior (1-tr.) kiss 

torreó, torrēre, torrui, tostus parch, roast, scorch, 
bum 

isque (adv.) continuously 
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nunc ab auspicio bono profecti 
mütuis animis amant amantur: 
ünam Septimius misellus Acmén 
māvult quam Syriās Britanniāsgue; 
ūnē in Septimiē fidēlis Acmē 

facit dēliciās libidinesque. 

quis üllos homines beatiores 

vidit, quis Venerem auspicatiórem? 


Acme, Acmés f. Acme; Acmēn = acc, sing. 
auspicatus, -a; -um favorable, auspicious 
auspicium, auspicil n. augury, omen, divine sign 
beātus, -a, -um happy, blessed, fortunate 
Britannia, Britanniae f. Britain 

deliciae, dēliciārum f. pl. delight 


7. Catullus LXIX 
Why does Rufus repel women? 


Noli admirari quare tibi femina nülla, 


a 


25 


fidelis, fidele faithful 

libido, libidinis f. desire, pleasure. passion, lust 
misellus, -a, -um poor (little), wretched, pitiable 
mütuus, -a, -um shared, reciprocal, mutual 
Septimius, Septimii m. Septimius 

Syria, Syriae f. Syria 


Rüfe, velit tenerum supposuisse femur, 


nön sī illam rārae labefactes münere vestis 


aut perlüciduli deliciis lapidis. 


laedit t& quaedam mala fabula, qua tibi fertur 5 


valle sub alarum trux habitare caper. 


hunc metuunt omnes; neque mirum: nam mala valdē est 


bestia, nec quicum bella* puella cubet. 


quaré aut crūdēlem nàsórum interfice pestem, 


aut admirari désine cür fugiunt. 

*bellus, -a, -m pretty, charming, lovely 
admiror (1-tr.) be astonished (at), wonder (at) 
ala, alae f. wing; here, armpit 
bestia, bestiae f. beast, animal, creature 
caper, capri m. billy goat 
crüdlis, crūdēle cruel 
cubo, cubare, cubuī, cubitum lie down, sleep 
deliciae, deliciarum f. pl. delight 
dēsinē, dēsinere, désif or désivi, dēsitum stop, 

cease (+ inf) 
fibula, fibulae f. story, tale 
femur, femoris n. thigh 
habits (1-intr.) live 
labefactē (1-tr.) cause to totter, weaken: 
laedo, laedere, laesi, laesus injure, harm 
lapis, lapidis m. stone 


10 


metub, metuere, metui, — fear, dread 
mirus, -a, -um marvelous, astonishing 
münus, müneris n. present, gift 

nàsus, nasi m. nose 

perlücidulus, -a, -um transparent, translucent 
pestis, pestis, -ium f. plague, destruction, ruin 
quicum = quacum 

rárus, -a, -um loose-knit; exquisite, rare 
Rüfus, Rūfī m. Rufus, the addressee of the 


poem 

suppēnē (sub- + pond) put under; join 

tener, tenera, tenerum tender, soft, delicate, 
young 

trux, trucis wild, rough, fierce, ferocious 

valles, vallis, -ium f. valley, vale 

vestis, vestis, -ium f. clothing, garment 
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8. Catullus LXXII 


The poet explains to Lesbia his conflicting feelings. 


Dīcēbās quondam solum tē nósse Catullum, 


Lesbia, nec prae me velle tenere Iovem, 


dīlēxī tum tē nón tantum ut vulgus amicam, 


sed pater ut nātūs diligit et generos. 


nunc té cognovi: guārē etsi impensius ūror, 5 


multó mi tamen es vilior et levior. 


“qui* potis est?" inquis. quod! amantem iniüria tālis 
cogit amare magis, sed bene velle minus. 


*qui, here (adv.), how 

quod, here (conj.), because 

amica, amicae f. (female) friend; mistress, 
courtesan 

cögð (cū- + ago), cūgere, coégi, coactus drive 
together; force, compel 

Gligē, diligere, dilexi, dilectus value, esteem, 
love 

gener, generi m. son-in-law 

impénsus, -a, -utn heavy; costly 

iniüria, iniüríae f injury, injustice 

inquam (defective verb) say; inquis = 2nd sing. 
pres. act. indic. 


mi = mihi 

nāsse = nóvisse 

potis (indeclinable adj.) having the power, able; 
possible 

prae (prep. + abl.) in front of, before 

quondam (adv.) at one time, once, formerly 

tālis, tāle such, of such a sort 

tantum (adv.) so much; only 

76, ürere, ussi, ustus burn, scorch, inflame, 
consume; sting 

vilis, vile worthless, cheap 

vulgus, vulgi n. common people, (the) multitude, 
crowd 
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9. Caesar, Dé Bello Gallico IV.15 


Caesar describes the end of a battle against a German tribe. 


Germani, post tergum clāmēre audito, cum suos interfici vidērent, armis abiectis 
signisque militaribus relictis, sé ex castris eiecerunt, et cum ad cēnfluentem Mosae 
et Rheni pervenissent, relicuā fuga dēspērātā, magno numero interfecto, relicuī sé in 
flümen praecipitāvērunt atque ibi timore, lassitūdine, vi flüminis oppressī perierunt, 
nostri ad ünum omnes incolumes, perpaucis vulneratis ex tanti belli timore, cum 
hostium numerus capitum quadringentorum trīgintā milium fuisset, sē in castra 


receperunt. 

abiciā (ab- + iaciē) throw away 

caput, capitis x. head 

clamor, clāmēris m. shout, shouting 

confluens, cónfluentis, -tum in. meeting place 
(of rivers), confluence 

dēspērē (1-tr.) give up as hopeless, despair of 

flümen, flüminis n. river, stream 

Germini, Germānērum m. pl. (the) Germans 

ibi (adv) there 

incolumis, incolume unharmed, safe 

lassitūdē, lassitūdinis f. weariness, fatigue 

mīlitāris, militáre military 

Mosa, Mosae f. (the) Meuse, a river in northern. 
Gaul 


numerus, numeri m. number 
opprimē, opprimere, oppressi, oppressus press 
down; suppress, overwhelm, crush 
perpauci, perpaucae, perpauca very few 
perveni (per- + venia) arrive at (+ ad + acc.) 
praecipitā (14r.) throw or hurl headlong 
recipi (re- + capiē) take back; sé recipere, 
to withdraw 
relicuus, -a, «um remaining, rest (of) 
Rhénus, Rheni m. (the) Rhine, a river in north- 
eastern Gaul 
tantus, -a, -um so great 
tergum, tergī n. back 
vulnerē (1-1.) wound 
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10. Caesar, Dz Bello Gallico 1V.25 


From their ships anchored a short distance away in sufficiently deep water, Caesar's men 
attempt to come ashore in Britain. Frightened by the Celts on shore and by the deep water, 
they hesitate. 


quod* ubi Caesar animadvertit, naves longas, guārum et species erat barbaris in- 
ūsitātior et mētus ad? üsum expeditior, paulum removērī ab oneráriis nāvibus et 
remis incitari et ad? latus apertum hostium cónstitui atque inde fundis, sagittis, tor- 
mentis hostes propelli ac submoveri iussit. quae res magno ūsuī nostris fuit. nam et 
nāvium figūrā et remorum moti et inūsitātē genere tormentorum permoti barbari 
constiterunt ac paulum modo pedem rettulerunt. at nostris militibus cünctantibus 
maxime propter altitūdinem maris, qui decimae legiónis aquilam ferebat, obtesta- 
tus deos ut ca rës legióni feliciter eveniret, “désilite,” inquit, "commilitones, nisi vul- 
tis aquilam hostibus prodere; ego certe meum rei püblicae atque imperatori offi- 
cium praestiteró." hoc cum vēce magna dixisset, sē ex nāvi prdiécit atque in hostes 
aquilam ferre coepit. tum nostri cohortātī inter sé nē tantum dédecus admitterētur, 


üniversi ex navi désiluérunt. 


*quod refers to the hesitation of Caesar's men. 

tad, here, for (the purpose of) 

Tad, here, at, near 

admittē (ad- + mitto) allow, permit 

altitūdē, altitūdinis f height; depth 

animadverto, animadvertere, animadverti, 
animadversus turn (one's) attention to, 
notice 

apertus, -a, -um open; exposed 

aquila, aquilae f eagle; standard (ofa legion) 

at (conj) but 

barbarus, barbari, m. foreigner 

———, — coepi, coeptus (defective verb) began, 
have begun. 

hortor (co- + hortor) exhort, encourage; speak 
encouragingly 

commīlitā, commilitonis m. fellow soldier 

cūnsistē, cónsistere, cēnstitī, stop, stand 
still, halt 

cdnslituē, constituere, constitui, constitūtus set 
up, establish; draw up, station 

cünctor (1-intr.) delay, hesitate 

dēdecus, dēdecoris n. disgrace, dishonor 

désilio, dēsilīre, désilui, dēsultus jump or leap 
down 

venio (& + venid) come out, turn out 

expeditus, -a, -um unimpeded, light-armed, free 

figūra, figūrae f. shape 

funds, fundae f sling 


incitā (1-tr.) rouse, excite 

inde (adv.) from there, thence 

inquam (defective verb) say; inquit = 3rd sing. 
pres. act. indic. 

inūsitātus, -a, -um unusual, extraordinary 

latus, lateris s. side, flank 

navis, nāvis, -jum f. ship; navi = obl. sing. 

obtestor (1-tr.) call to witness; swear by; beseech, 
implore 

officium, officii ^. obligation; duty 

onerárius, -a, -um for transport, cargo- 

paulum (adv.) a little 

permoveó (per- + moved) disturb; frighten 

pēs, pēdis m. foot; pedem referre, to retreat 

praestó, praestāre, praestiti, praestitus perform, 
carry out 

prods (prē- + dē) hand over 

prüicio (prē- + aciē) hurl forward or forth 

prēpellē (prē- + pella), prāpellere, própuli, 
própulsus push forward; repel 

removeb (re- + moved) remove; move back 

remus, remi m. oar 

sagitla, sagittae f arrow 

submoveé (sub- + moved) dislodge, ward off 

tantus, -a, -um so much, so great 

tormentum, tormenti n. engine of war, missile- 
shooting machine, catapult 

finiversus, -a, -um all together 

üsus, üsüs m. use; benefit, advantage 
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11. Sallust, Bellum Iugurthae 110 


Bocchus, the king of Mauretania (in northern Africa) and the former ally of Jugurtha in his 
war against the Romans, speaks to Sulla, a lieutenant of the Roman general Matius, Boc. 
chus informs Sulla about his own future plans. 


cēterum dē ré pūblicā vostra, quoius cūrātor hūc missus es, paucis* accipe. bellum 
ego populo Rēmānē neque fēcī neque factum umquam volui, at finis meds advor. 
sum armatds armis tūtātus sum. id omitto, quando vobis ita placet. gerite quod voltis 
cum lugurthā bellum. 


*paucis, sc. verbis Tugurtha, Iugurthae m. Jugurtha, a Numidian 
advorsum (= adversum) (prep. + acc.) in opposi- king 

tion to, against, in the face of omitto (ob- + mitt) disregard, pass over; discon. 
armātus, armātī i. armed man, soldier tinue, leave off 
at (conj. but quando (conj.) since, as 
ceterum (adv. moreover; however that may be, quoius = culus 

but tūtor (1-tr.) protect, guard 
cūrātor, cūrātēris m. curator; guardian vostra = vestrā 


hüc (adv.) to this place, hither 


12. Vergil, Eclogues IX.32—36 
A young shepherd makes a modest boast. 
...etme fēcēre poētam 
Pierides, sunt et mihi carmina, mē quoque dicunt 
vatem pástores; sed nón ego credulus illis. 


nam neque adhūc Varið videor nec dicere Cinna » 
digna, sed argūtēs inter strepere anser olores. 
adhüc (adv.) up to the present time pastor, pastoris m. herdsman, shepherd. 
inser, ánseris m. goose Pieris, Pieridos f. daughter of Pierus, Muse; 
argütus, -a, um sharp; clear-voiced; melodious, Pierides = nom. pl. 
tuneful strepē, strepere, strepuī, strepitum make a loud 
Cinna, Cinnae m. (Helvius) Cinna, poet and noise, screech 
friend of Catullus Varius, Varii m. (L.) Varius (Rufus), poet and 
crēdulus, -a, -um trusting (in) (+ dat.) friend of Horace and Vergil 


olor, olóris m., swan vatés, vātis, ium m. or f. prophet; bard, poet 
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13. Vergil, Aeneid VI.847—53 


In the underworld Aeneas learns of the Roman mission from the soul of his father, 
Anchises. 


excüdent alii spirantia mollius aera 

(credo equidem), vivos dūcent dē marmore vultūs, 

orabunt* causas melius, caelique meātūs 

dēscrībent radiā et surgentia sidera dicent: 850 
tū regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 

(hae tibi erunt artés), pācīgue imponere morem, 

parcere subiectis et debellare superbos. 


+635, here, plead parco, parcere, peperci, parsūrus be merciful, 
aes, aeris n. copper, bronze be sparing (+ dat.) 
dēbellē (1-tr.) fight (someone) to the finish, sub- radius. radii m. ray; rod; compass 
due sidus, sideris n. star 
dēscrībē (dē- + scribd) draw, mark out spīrē (I-intr.) breathe; live 
excüdo, excūdete, excūdī, excūsus hammer out, subiectus, -a, „um subordinate, subject 
forge, fashion superbus, -a, -um proud; haughty 
impēnē (in- + pond) place on, impose on Surg), surgere, surrexi, surréctus rise 
marmor, marmoris n. marble vivus, -à, «um living 
meatus, meātūs m. movement, progress vultus, vultüs m. expression, countenance; face 


mollis, molle gentle, mild, soft 
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14. Vergil, Aeneid X11.657—71 


Chapter XII 


As Aeneas and the Trojans make a strong attack, a comrade of Turnus describes the 


perilous situation. 


^...mussat rex ipse Latinus 
quós generós vocet aut quae sésé ad foedera flectat. 


praeterea regina, tui fidissima, dextra 


occidit ipsa sua lucemque exterrita fugit. 
sali pró portis Messāpus et ācer Atīnās 


sustentant acies. circum hos utrimque phalanges 
stant dēnsae strictisque seges mucronibus horret 
ferrea; ti currum dēsertē in gramine versas." 


Atīnās (nom. only) Atinas, an Italian warrior 

circum (prep. + acc.) around 

currus, currūs m. chariot 

dēnsus, -a, -um thick, dense; crowded together 

dēserē, deserere, déserui, désertus forsake, aban- 
don, desert 

dexter, dextra, dextrum right; as fem. subst. 
(sc. manus), right hand 

exterred (ex- + terreē) scare, terrify 

ferreus, -a, -um made of iron 

fidus, a, -um faithful, loyal, devoted; trusting 

flectē, flectere, flexi, flexus bend 

foedus, foederis n. agreement, treaty, pact 

gener, generi m. son-in-law 

grāmen, graminis n. grass; pasture 

horreo, horrére, horruī, —— stand up, bristle; 
tremble, shudder 

Latinus, Latini m. Latinus, king of Latium 


Messāpus, Messāpī m. Messapus, an Italian 
leader and ally of Latinus and Turnus 

mucrē, mucrónis m. point (of a sword); sword 

muss (1-intr.) mutter (in uncertainty) 

occid (ob- + cado), occidere, occidi, occāsūrus 
fall; perish, die 

phalanx, phalangis f. phalanx, a close formation 
of troops 

porta, portae f. gate 

praetered (ady.) besides, furthermore, 
in addition 

seges, segetis f. field or crop of standing com 

stringē, stringere, strīnzī, strictus bare, un- 
sheathe 

sustento (1-tr.) support, uphold, sustain 

utrimque (ads.) on both sides 

versó (1-tr.) twist, keep turning around 
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obstipuit varia confüsus imagine rerum. 665 
Turnus et obtütü tacitē stetit; aestuat ingens 
īmē in corde pudor mixtoque insania lūctū 
et furiis agitatus amor et conscia virtüs. 
ut primum discussae umbrae et lax reddita menti, 
ardentis oculórum orbis ad moenia torsit 670 


turbidus ēgue rotis magnam respexit ad urbem. 


aestuē (1-intr.) burn, blaze, seethe 

agitó (1-tr.) stir up, set in motion; vex, harass 

ardeo, ardere, arsi, arsürus burn, be on fire 

cónfundo, confundere, cēnfūdī, confüsus pour 
together; confuse, trouble 

jus, -a, -um conscious, aware 

cor, cordis n. heart 

discutiē, discutere, discussi, discussus shatter; 
scatter, disperse, break up 

furiae, furiārum f. pl. madness, mad desire, 
frei 


imaginis n. image, likeness; appearance 
, īnsāniae f. madness, insanity 

lūctus, lüctüs m. mourning 

misced, miscére, miscui, mixtus mix, stir up, 


produce 


obstipésco, obstipēscere, obstipui, 
be dumbstruck, be stunned, be dazed 

obtütus, obtütüs m. gaze, stare 

orbis, orbis, -ium m. ring, circle, orb 

pudor, pudóris m. shame, decency, modesty 

reddo (red- + dé) give back, return; restore 

respicio, respicere, respexi, respectus look back 


at 
rota, rotae f. wheel; in pl., chariot 
tacitus, -a, -um silent 
torques, torquére, torsī, tortus twist, turn 
turbidus, -a, -um agitated, wild, frantic 
varius, -a, -um varied; changeable; conflicting 
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15. Horace, Carmina 1.11 (Asclepiadean) 
Leuconoé longs to know the future. 


Chapter XII 


Tu nē quaesieris, scire nefās, quem mihi, quem tibi 

finem di dederint, Leuconoé, nec Babylonios 

temptaris numeros. ut* melius, quidquid erit, pati. 

seu plūrīs hiemés seu tribuit Iuppiter ultimam, 

quae nunc oppositis dēbilitat pūmicibus mare 5 
"Tyrrhenum: sapias, vina liqués, et spatio brevi 

spem longam resecēs. dum loquimur, fügerit invida 

aetās: carpe diem quam minimum! credula postero. 


*ut, here (adv.) how 

tminimum = minimé 

aetās, aetātis f. age, time 

Babylēnius, -a, -um of Babylonia, Babylonian 

carps, carpere, carpsi, carptus pluck, gather; 
seize; criticize, carp at 

crēduļus, -a, -um trusting (in) (+ dat.) 

debilitd (1-tr.) weaken, 

dum (conj. + indic.) while 

hiem(p)s, hiemis f. winter; storm 

invidus, -a, -um envious, bearing ill-will 

Leuconoé, Leuconoēs f. Leuconoé, addressee of 
the poem. 

Iiquó (1-tr.) make liquid; strain, purify 

numerus, numeri m. number; numerical symbol 

oppēnē (ob- + pond) place in the way, expose 

posterus, -a, -um next, following 

pūmes, pümicis f. pumice stone 

quidquid = neut. sing. nom. of indef. rel, pron., 
whatever 


resecó, resecire, ——, resectum cut short, 
restrain, cut back 

sapið, sapere, sapil or sapivi, — be intelligent, 
show good sense 

seu (conj.) or ifi seu... seu... whether... 
orif... 

spatium, spatii n. course, track; space, (interval 
of) time 

temptā (1-tr.) test, try; make (experimental) use 
of; temptāris = temptāveris 

tribuē, tribuere, tribui, tribütus grant, bestow, 
assign 

Tyrrhēnus, -a, -um Tyrrhenian, Tuscan, 
Ftruscan; mare Tyrrhēnum, Tyrrhenian Sea, 
the sea along the west coast of Italy 

ultimus, -a, -um farthest, most remote; last, final 

vinum, vini n. wine 
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16. Horace, Carmina IV.7 (Archilochean) 


Spring brings thoughts of death for mortals. 
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Diffūgēre nives, redeunt iam gramina campis 


arboribusque comae; 


mūtat terra vices, et décrescentia ripas 


flümina praetereunt. 


Grātia* cum nymphis geminisque sororibus audet 5 


dücere nūda chorēs. 


inmortālia nē spérés, monet annus et almum 


quae rapit hóra diem. 


frigora mītēscunt Zephyris, vér proterit aestas, 


interitūra, simul 


pomifer autumnus frūgēs effüderit, et mox 


brūma recurrit iners. 


damna tamen celerēs reparant ceelestia lunae: 


nos ubi dēcidimus 


quo pater Aenéas, quo dives Tullus et Ancus, 15 


pulvis et umbra sumus. 


*Grātia, here, a Grace, goddess of charm and 
beauty, attendant of Venus 

aestās, aestatis f. summer 

almus, .a, -um nourishing: gracious, kindly 

Ancus, And m. Ancus (Martius), fourth of the 
legendary kings of Rome 

arbor, arboris f tree 

autumnus, autumni m. autumn, fall 

brūma, brümae f. winter 

caelestis, caeleste heavenly, celestial 

celer, celeris, celere swift, fast 

chorus, chori m. dance, chorus, troop of dancers 

coma, comae f. hair 

damnum, damni n. loss; waning 

dàcidb (dē + cadē), decidere, dēcidī, — fall down 

dēcrēscē, dēcrēscere, décrévi, dēcrētus diminish, 
decrease 

diffugið (dis- + fugio) scatter 

dives, divitis rich, wealthy 

effundē, effundere, effüdi, effusus pour out; 
send forth 

flūmen, flüminis n. river, stream 

frigus, frigoris n. cold; in pl., cold weather 

früx, frugis f. fruit 

eminus, -a, -um twin-born, twin 

grāmen, graminis n. grass; pasture 

bora, hórae f. hour 

Iners, inertis inactive, idle, inert; motionless 

inmortalis (= immortalis), inmortile immortal 


intered (inter- + eð), interire, interii, interitūrus 
perish, be destroyed, disappear 

Tana, lūnae f moon 

mitéscó, mitéscere, ——, — grow mild, 
become gentle 

mūtē (1-tr.) change 

nix, nivis f. snow 

nūdus, -a, -um naked, nude 

nympha, nymphae f nymph, a semidivine spirit 

pomifer, pómifera, pomiferum fruit-bearing 

praetereo (praeter- + eb), praeterire, praeterit 
or praeterīvi, praeteritus go by, pass by; 
pass over 

prūterē, prūterere, protrivi, protritus tread under 
foot, tramp down 

pulvis, pulveris m. dust 

rapi, rapere, rapui, raptus tear away, carry off; 
consume 

TECUITĒ, recurrere, recurri, recursum run or 
hurry back 

reparē (1-tr.) recover, restore, repair 

rīpa, ripae f. (river) bank 

simul (conj) at the same time as, as soon as 

Tullus, Tull m. Tullus (Hostilius), third of the 
legendary kings of Rome 

ver, vēris n. spring 

— vicis f turning, turn; succession, 
alternation 

Zephyrus, Zephyri m. Zephyr, the west wind 
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quis scit an adiciant* hodiernae crāstina summaet 


tempora di superi? 


cüncta mantis avidās fugient heredis, amīcā 


quae dederis animo. 


n 
cum semel occideris et dé te splendida Minos 
fēcerit arbitria, 
nón, Torquate, genus, nón tē facundia, non tē 
restituet pietās. 
īnfernīs neque enim tenebris Dīāna* pudicum E 
liberat Hippolytum 
nec Léthaea valet Theseus abrumpere card 
vincula Pirithoo. 
*adiciant scans as *adiiciant with the first -i- occidó (ob- + cado), occidere, occidi, occāsūrus 
being consonantal fall, perish, die 
tsumma, summae f. sum, whole, tote) pietās, pietātis f. sense of duty, dutifulness, 


*The «i- of Diāna here scans long. 

abrumpē, abrumpere, abrüpi, abruptus break 
off, sever 

adició (ad- + iaciē) add to 

arbitrium, arbitri n. judgment 

avidus, a, -um desirous, eager, greedy 

crāstinus, -a, -um of tomorrow 

cünctus, -a, -um ali 

fācundia, ficundiae f eloquence 

hērēs, hērēdis m. or f. heir; heiress 

Hippolytus, Hippolyti m. Hippolytus, son of 
Thescus 

hodiernus, -2, «um of today 

infernus, -a, -um lower, infernal 

Lathaeus, -2, -um of Lethe, the river of forgetful- 
ness in the underworld 

Minos, Mīnāis m. Minos, judge (with Aeacus 
and Rhadamanthys) in the underworld 


piety 

Pīrithoūs, Pirithoi m. Pirithoüs, friend of 
Theseus 

pudicus, -a, «um chaste, pure, honorable 

restituē, restituere, restituī, restitütus set up 
again, restore, revive 

semel (adv.) once; once and for all 

splendidus, -a, -um brilliant, glittering; mag- 
nificent 

superus, -a, -um upper; di superi, deórum 
superórum m. pl. gods above 

tenebrae, tenebrárum f. pl. darkness, shadows 

Théseus, Thēseī m. Theseus, hero from Athen- 
ian myth and close friend of Pirithoüs 

"Torquàtus, Torquati m. Torquatus, addressee 
ofthe poem 

vinculum, vinculi n. bond, chain 
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17. Horace, Ars Poética 361—65 
The poet compares poetry to painting. 
ut pictüra poésis: erit quae, si propius stés, 
tē capiat magis, et quaedam, si longius abstēs; 
haec amat obscürum, volet haec sub lüce vidērī, 
iūdicis argütum quae nón formidat acūmen; 


haec placuit semel, haec deciéns repetita placebit. 365 

abst6 (ab- + sto}, abstāre, ——, — stand away, iūdex, iūdicis m. juror, judge 

stand at a distance obscürus, -a, «um dark, dim, obscure 
acümen, acūminis n. sharpness; mental acute- pictüra, pictürae f. picture, painting 

ness, judgment poésis, poēsis f. poetry; poem 
argūtus, -a, -um sharp; shrewd, clever propius (adv.) neazer, more closely 
decié(n)s (adv.) ten times repetē (re- + peto) seek again; return to 
formīdē (1-tr.) fear, dread semel (adv.) once, one time 


18. Ovid, Metamorphūsēs V.190—94 


Just as the hero Perseus resolves to use the Gorgon’s head to rout his enemies, one of them, 
Nileus-—who falsely claims to be descended from the river Nile—begins to taunt Perseus. 


"adspice" ait "Perseu, nostrae primordia gentis: 190 
magna ferés tacitās sūlācia mortis ad umbras, 

ā tantē cecidisse* virā;” pars ultima vācis 

in mediē suppressa sono est, adapertaque velle 

dra loqui crédas, nec sunt ea pervia verbis. 


*cecidisse, supply t& as subject accusative pervius, -a, um that makes a passage for, passable 

adaperiē, ada perire, adaperivi, adapertus primordia, *prīmordiārum n. pl. beginnings, 
open wide origin; source 

adspiciē (= aspicid), adspicere, adspexī, sēlācium, sālāciī n. corufort, solace, relief 
adspectus look toward, look at; behold sonus, sont m. sound, noise; utterance 

aid (defective verb) say; ait = 3rd sing. pres. Supprimó, supprimere, suppressī, suppressus 
ad. indic. press down, crush; check, block 

6s, oris n. in sing. or pl, mouth tacitus, -a, -um silent 

Perseus, Persei m. Persens, son of Zeus and tantus, -a, -um so great 
Danae, who killed the Gorgon and rescued ultimus, -a, um farthest, most remote: last, final 


Andromeda; Perseu = voc, sing. 
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19. Livy, Ab Urbe Condita XXI1.50.6 


After the disastrous battle of Cannae, the remaining Roman soldiers were divided into two 
camps. In the smaller camp, the tribune urges his men to action. 


P. Sempronius Tuditānus tribūnus militum “capi ergo māvoltis,” inquit, “ab avaris. 


simē et crüdelissimó hoste aestimārīgue capita vestra et exquiri pretia ab interro. 
gantibus Rēmānus civis sis an Latinus socius, ut ex tuā contumelia et miseria alter; 
honēs quaeratur? non tū,* si quidem L. Aemili consulis, qui se bene mori quam 
turpiter vivere māluit, et tot fortissimorum virórum qui circā eum cumulati iacent 
cives estis. sed antequam opprimit lūx maidraque hostium agmina obsaepiunt iter, 


per hös, qui inordinātī atque incompositī obstrepunt portis, ērumpāmus. ferro 
atque audāciā via fit quamvis per confertós hostes . . . " 


*nēn ti, sc. capi males; tū refers to each individ- 
ual soldier in the group being addressed. 

L. Aemilius, L. Aemilii m. L. Aemilius (Paulus) 
(consul 216 n.c.r.), one of the Roman leaders 
at the disastrous battle of Cannae 

aestimē (1-tr.) price, value, assess 

agmen, agminis n. (battle) linc; throng 

antequam (conj.) before 

avarus, a, -um greedy, rapacious 

caput, capitis n. head 

circà (prep. + acc.) around, near 

cénfertus, -a, -um crowded, dense, packed close 
together 

contumelia, contuméliae f. abuse 

crüdélis, crūdēle cruel 

cumulo (1-tr.) pile up, heap 

erga (adv.) therefore 

ērumpū, erumpere, ērūpī, ēruptus break out, 
burst forth 

exquiró (ex- + quaero), exquirere, exquisivi, 
exquisitus ask (about), inquire 

fio, fieri, factus sum, be made; fit = 3rd sing. pres. 
act. indic. 

bons, honàris m. office; honor, respect 

iaceo, iacere, iacul, —— lie, rest; lie dead 

incompositus, -a, -um not in proper formation, 
disorganized 


inordinatus, -a, -um not regularly arranged, 
disordered 

inquam (defective verb) say; inquit = 3rd sing. 
pres. act, indic. 

interrogo (1-tr.) ask, examine, interrogate 

iter, itineris n. passage; road, route 

Latinus, -a, -um of or belonging to Latium, 
an area in central Italy; Latin. 

miseria, miseriae f. misery 

obsaepió, obsaepire, obsaepsi, obsaeptus block, 
obstruct, shut off 

obstrepē, obstrepere, obstrepuī, obstrepitum 
make a loud noise in front of (+ dat.) 

opprimē, opprimere, oppressī, oppressus press 
down; suppress, overwhelm 

porta, portae f gate 

pretium, pretif n. price 

quamvis (adv.) even though 

P. Semprónius Tuditanus, P. Sempronit 
Tuditani m. P. Sempronius Tuditanus (consul 
204 s.c.s.), a military tribune at the battle of 
Cannac 

tot (indeclinable adj.) so many 

tribūnus, tribūnī m. tribune, military 
commander 

turpiter (adv.) foully; basely, shamefully 
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20. Seneca the Younger, Epistulae Moralzs CVI1.8 
The philosopher muses on man's response to the ever-changing nature of things. 
hanc rérum condicionem mūtāre nón possumus; illud possumus, magnum sümere 
animum et viro bond dignum, qué fortiter fortuita patiamur et nātūrae cēnsentiā- 
mus. nātūra autem hoc, quod vides, regnum mūtātiūnībus temperat; turbantur 
maria cum quiévérunt; flant in vicem venti; noctem dies sequitur; pars caeli cēn- 


surgit, pars mergitur. contrariis rérum aeternitas constat. 


aeternitās, aeternitatis f, eternity 

condicio, condicionis f. contract, agreement; 
condition 

consentio (con- + sentið} be in harmony (with); 
assent (to) 

cónsto, cūnstāre, cónstiti, constàtürus stand still; 
be composed (of); depend (upon), consist (in) 
(+ abl.) 

cOnsurg®, consurgere, cónsurrexi, cónsurréctus 
stand up, ríse 

contrārius, -a, «um opposite, contrary 

fio (1.intr,) blow 

fortuitus, -a, -um determined by chance, acciden- 
tal, fortuitous 

mergo, mergere, mersi, mersus plunge, dip; sink 
(below the horizon}, go down 


mūtātiē, mūtātiānis f change, alteration 

mūtē (1-tr.) change 

guiēscā, guiēscete, guiēvī, qui&tus fall asleep; 
be at rest; subside 

régnum, rēgnī n, kingdom, realm 

sūmē, sūmere, sümpsi, sümptus take up, seize; 
take on, assume 

temperó (1.tr.) restrain; moderate, temper 

turbē (1-tr.) stir up, confuse, throw into 
confusion 

ventus, venti m. wind 

— —, vicis f. turn; succession; in vicemi, in turn; 
against one another 


Seneca's Epistulae Mūrālēs (Letters Concerned with Ethics) is a collection of 124 letters in which he attempts to answer 
questions concerning moral conduct and moral improvement. Written in a plain style, the Epistulae often end with 


pointed, epigrammatic sententiae. 


21. Seneca the Younger, Epistulae Morales CVII.11—12 


"The philosopher concludes a letter to his friend Lucilius, in which he encourages Lucilius 
to learn to accept life's unpredictability. The first line of the passage is a translation of a line 
from the Greek philosopher Cleanthes. 


dücunt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt. 
Sic vivamus, sic loguāmur; parātūs nūs inveniat atque inpigrēs fatum. hic est mag- 
nus animus qui sé ei tradidit; at contra ille pusillus et degener qui obluctātur et dē 
ordine mundi male existimat et emendare mavult deos quam sé. Vale. 


mundus, mundi m. universe, world 
oblucior (1-intr.) struggle, resist 

ordo, ordinis m. order 

paro (1-tr.) prepare, make ready 

pusillus, -a, -um very small, petty, mean 
trahē, trahere, trāxī, tractus draw, drag; pull 


at (conj.) but 

dēgener, dēgeneris lowborn; degenerate, ignoble 

ēmendā (1.tr.) correct, reform 

existimó (1-tr.) reckon, suppose, think 

inpiger (= impiger), inpigra, inpigrum active, 
energetic 
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22. Seneca the Younger, Agamemnon 466-76 


Chapter Xt! 


Eurybates describes the beginning of a storm that overwhelms the Greek fleet as it returns 


from Troy. 


nox prima caelum sparserat stellis, iacent 


deserta ventó vela. tum murmur grave, 


maiūra minitans, collibus summis cadit 


tractüque longó litus ac petrae gemunt; 
agitata ventis unda ventüris tumet: 


cum subito lina conditur, stellae latent; 


nec üna nox est: densa tenebrās obruit 
caligo et omni lūce subducta fretum. 
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caelumque miscet, undique incumbunt simul 


rapiuntque pelagus infimo eversum solo 
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adversus Euro Zephyrus et Boreae Notus. 


adversus, -a, -um turned toward; opposite, hos- 
tile, adverse (+ dat.) 

agitó (1-tr.) stir up, set in motion; vex, harass 

Boreas, Boreae m. Boreas, the north wind 

caligo, caliginis f. dimness; fog, mist; darkness 

collis, collis, -ium m. hill 

condē, condere, condidi, conditus found, build; 
conceal; bury 

densus, -a, -um thick, dense 

déseró, dēserere, déserui, désertus forsake, 
abandon, desert. 

Eurus, Euri m, Eurus, the east wind 

ēvertē, &vertere, verti, ēversus turn upside 
down, churn up 

fretum, freti x. strait; sea, (the) deep 

gemé, gemere, gemuī, gemitum groan, moan 

iaceē, iacēre, iacuī, — lie, rest, lie still 

incumbē, incumbere, incubuit, — fall (on), 
throw oneself (on), bear down (on) 

īnfimus, -3, -um lowest, bottom (of), depths (of) 

lated, latēre, latuī, —— (intr.) hide, lie hidden, 
be concealed 

Titus, litoris n. shore, beach 

lūna, lūnae f. moon 

minitor (1-tr.) threaten. 


misced, miscere, miscui, mixtus mix, stir up 

murmur, murmuris n. rumble, roar 

Notus, Notī m. Notus, the south wind 

obruē, obruere, obrui, obrutus cover up, over- 
whelm 

pelagus, pelagi n. (deep) sea 

petra, petrae f. rock, boulder 

rapid, rapere, rapuī, raptus tear away, carry off; 
consume 

simul (adv.) at the same time; together 

solum, soli n. soil; base, foundation 

spargó, spargere, sparsi, sparsus scatter, 
distribute 

stella, stellae f. star 

subdūcē (sub- + dūcē) lead up (from below); 
remove, take away 

subitē (adv.) suddenly 

tenebrae, tenebrārum f. pi. darkness, shadows 

tractus, tractiis m. dragging; trail; extent, 
expanse 

tumeb, tumēre, tumul, —— swell 

unda, undae f. wave, water 

undique (adv.) from all sides, on all sides 

ventus, venti m. wind 

Zephyrus, Zephyri m. Zephyrus, the west wind 
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Continuous Readings 


1. Cicero, In Catilinam I 12-13 
nunc iam* aperté rem püblicam üniversam petis, templa deorum immortalium, 
técta urbis, vitam omnium civium, Italiam totam ad exitium et vastitatem vocas. qua 
ré, quoniam id quod est primum, et quod huius imperi disciplinaeque maiorum pro- 
prium est, facere nondum audes, faciam id quod est adt severitatem lenius, adt com- 
münem salūtem ütilius. nam sī tē interfici iussero, residēbit in ré publica reliqua 
coniūrātūrum manus; sin ti, quod tē iam düdum hortor, exieris, exhauriētur ex urbe 
tuórurm comitum magna et perniciosa sentina rei püblicae. quid est, Catilina? num 
dubitās id mē imperante facere quod iam tuā sponte faciēbās? exire ex urbe iubet con- 
sul hostem. interrogás mē num in exsilium? non iubeo, sed sī mē consulis, suadeo. 


*nunc iam, now at last 

tad, here, with regard to, with a view to 

aperté (adv.) openly 

comes, comitis m. or f. companion, comrade 

commünis, commime common 

coniūrātor, coniūrātūris m. conspirator 

consuls, cénsulere, cūnsuluī, cónsultus take 
counsel, consult 

disciplina, disciplinae f. training 

düdum (adv.) some time ago, before; iam 
dūdum, for a long time now, long since 

exhaurió, exhaarire, exhaust, exhaustus drain dry 

exeó (ex- + eð), exire, exil or exivi, exitum go out, 
depart 

exitium, exitii x. destruction, ruin 


interrogo (inter- + rogo) (1-tr.) ask, examine, 
interrogate 
lēnis, lene mild, gentle 


nēndum (adv.) not yet 

perniciosus, -a, -um destructive, ruinous 

proprius, -a, -um one's own; peculiar (to), charac- 
teristic (of) (+ gen.) 

reliquus, -a, -um remaining, rest (of) 

resided, residere, resédi, — be left, remain 

sentina, sentinae f. bilgewater; cesspool; dregs, 
scum 

sevēritās, sevēritātis f. gravity, seriousness, 
severity 

sin (conj.) but if 

*spóns, *spontis f. (one's own) will 

suadeo, suādēre, suāsī, suāsus recommend, 
urge, advise 

tēctum, tēctī n. roof; house 

üniversus, -a, -um all together, entire, whole 

ūtilis, ūtile useful 

vāstitās, vastitatis f devastation 
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2. Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 1-2 
sed diū magnum inter mortalis certamen fuit vine corporis an virtüte animi res mīl- 
itāris magis prēcēderet. nam et priusquam incipias, cēnsultē et, ubi consulueris, 
mātūrē facto opus est. ita utrumque* per sé indigens; alterum alterius auxilio eget. 
2. Igitur initio rēgēs—nam in terris nomen imperi id primum fuit—divorsi pars 
ingenium, alii corpus exercēbant: etiam tum vita hominum sine cupiditate agitābā- 
tur; sua! quoique satis placēbant. posted vero quam in Asia Cyrus, in Graecia Lace- 
daemonii et Athēniēnsēs coepēre urbis atque nātiēnēs subigere, lubīdinem domi- 
nandīt causam belli habere, maxumam gloriam in maxumo imperio putare, tum 
demum periculo atque negótiis conpertum est in bello plūrumum ingenium posse. 
quod s régum atque imperātūrum animi virtüs in pace ita ut in bello valēret, aequa- 
bilius atque cēnstantius sēsē res hūmānae haberent, neque aliud alið” ferri neque 


màtàri ac misceri omnia cernerēs. nam imperium facile iis artibus 


*utrumgue = neut. sing. nom. of indef, pron., 
each thing (of two) 

"sua refers to quoique, his/her own things. 

īdominandī = neut. sing. gen. of verbal noun of 
dominor (1-intr.) of being master, of ruling 

Squod si (conj.) but if 

faequábilius . . . sēsē haberent . . . would be 
more equable ... 

"alio, here (adv.), to another place 

aeguābilis, aequabile consistent, equable 

agitó (1-tr.) stir up, set in motion; spend, pass 

Asia, Asiae f. Asia [modern Asia Minor) 

Atheniensis, Athēniēnse Athenian; as subst., 
(an) Athenian 

cerno, cernere, crévi, crētus distinguish, deter- 
mine, perceive 

certimen, certiminis n. competition; dispute, 
quarrel 


——, ——, coepi, coeptus (defective verb) began, 


have begun 

conperió (= comperid), conperire, conperī, 
conpertus find out, learn 

constans, constantis firm, steady, invariable, 
constant 

cónsuló, cēnsulere, cónsulus, cónsultus take 
counsel, consult, consider, plan 

cēnsultum, cēnsultī n. resolution, plan 

cupiditās, cupiditatis f. desire 

Crus, Cyri m. Cyrus, a Persian king 

dēmum (adv.) at length, at last; precisely, only; 
tum démum, only then 

dīvorsus (= diversus), -a. «um opposite, separate, 
different. 


eged, egēre, egui, — lack, want, need (+ abl.) 

exerced, exercére, exercui, exercitus keep busy, 
occupy; train, exercise 

hūmānus, -a, -um human 

incipis (in- + capia) take on, begin; incipias, 
subjunc. expressing anticipation, you can 
begin 


ligēns, indigentis needy, not self-sufficient 

initium, initiī x. beginning 

Lacedaemonius, -a, -um Lacedaemonian, 
Spartan; as subst., (a) Spartan 

Iubido (= libido), lubīdinris f. desire, pleasure, 
passion, lust 

mātūrē (adv.) quickly, in good time 

maxumam - maximam 

maxumó = maximo 

militaris, mīlitāre military 

misceó, miscēre, miscui, mixtus mix, stir up 

mortālīs, mortale mortal 

mūtē (1-tr.) change 

nātiē, nàtiónis f. nation 

neg6tium, negētii n. business, (business) 
activity 

nómen, nóminis n. name 

plürumum = plūrimum 

posted ... quam = postquam 

priusquam (conj + subjunc.) before 

prēcēdē (prē- + cedo) go forward, progress, 
succeed 

quoique = masc./fem. sing. dat. of indef. pron, 
each or every man or woman 

subigē (sub- + aga}, subigere, subēgī, subāctus 
drive under, force; subdue, conquer 
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retinētur, quibus initió partum est. vérum ubi prē labēre dēsidia, prē continentiā et 
aeguitāte lubīdē atque superbia invasére, fortima simul cum moribus inmūtātur. ita 
imperium semper ad optumum quemque* à minus bond transfertur. Quae homines 
arant, nàvigant, aedificant, virtati omnia parent. sed multi mortales, déditi ventri 
atque somhó, indocti incultique vitam sīcutī peregrīnantēs trānsiēre; quibus profecto 
contrā nātūram corpus voluptati, anima onerī fuit. eórum ego vitam mortemque 
iuxtā aestumo, quoniam de utraque! siletur. verum enim vero? is demum mihi vivere 
atque frui anima videtur, qui aliquo negotio intentus praeclari facinoris aut artis 
bonae famam quaerit. sed in magna copia rérum aliud alit nātūra iter ostendit. 


"quemque = masc. sing. acc. of indef. pron., 
each man 

Tutráque = fem. sing. abl. of indef. pron., each 
{of two) 

'y&rum enim vērā but at the same time 

aedificé (1.tr.) build 

aequitis, aequitatis f; evenness, calmness; equity, 
fairness 

aestumé (= aestimē) (1-tr.) estimate, value, 
reckon 

aliguš = neut. sing. abl. of indef. adj., some, any 

arē (1-tr.) plough, till, cultivate 

continentia, continentiae f. restraint, temper- 
ance, moderation 

dado (dē. + dē) give up, surrender, deliver; 
dedicate 

démum (adv.) at length, at last; precisely, only 

desidia, desidiae f. idleness, inactivity, sloth 

facinus, facinoris n. deed; crime 

fruor, frul, früctus sum enjoy, delight in (+ abl.) 

incultus, -a, asm uncouth, rough, uncultivated 

indoctus, -a, -um not learned, ignorant 

initium, initii n. beginning 

inmūtā (= immūtē) (1-tr.) alter, change 

intentus, -a, -um stretched, attentive, intent, 
occupied 

invādē, invadere, invasi, invāsus enter (hostilely), 
invade, attack 

iter, itineris n. passage; road, route 

junta (ady.) near, nearby; in like manner, equally 


lubīdē (= libido), lubīdinis f. desire, pleasure, 
passion, lust 

mortilis, mortāle mortal 

nāvigē (1-tr.) sail 

negótium, negētiī n. business 

onus, oneris 7. load, burden; trouble, difficulty 

optumum - optimum 

ostendo, ostendere, ostendi, ostentus or osténsus 
present, show; offer 

patiē, parere, peperi, partus give birth to, bear 
{of a mother); create 

peregrinor (1-intr.) dwell abroad; be an alien; 
travel abroad 

praeclarus, -a, -um very famous 

profecto (adv.) in fact, actually; indeed, assuredly 

retineó (re- + teneó), retinére, retinui, retentus 
keep hold of, retain, grasp 


‘sicuti (conj.) just as 


sileē, silére, siluī, 
silence 

simul (adv.) at the same time 

somnus, somni m. sleep 

superbia, superbiae f pride; arrogance, haughti- 
ness 

tránseó (trāns- + eb), transire, transit or trānsīvī, 
trānsitus go across, pass through 

trānsferē (trans- + fero), transferre, trānstulī, 
trānslātus carry across, shift 

venter, ventris m. belly, stomach 

voluptas, voluptátis f. pleasure, joy 


be silent; pass over in 
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3. Vergil, Aeneid 11.506 - 17 
forsitan et Priami fuerint quae fata requiras. 
urbis uti captae casum convulsaque vidit 
limina tēctūrum et medium in penetralibus hostem, 
arma diū senior désuéta trementibus aevō 


Chapter XII 


circumdat nequiquam umeris et inütile ferrum 510 
cingitur, ac dēnsūs fertur moritürus in hostis. 

aedibus in mediis nūdēguc sub aetheris axe 

ingens āra fuit iuxtaque veterrima laurus 

incumbens àrae atque umbra complexa penatis. 

hic Hecuba et natae nequiquam altaria circum,* sis 
praecipitēs ātrā ceu tempestāte columbae, 


condensae et divum? amplexae simulacra sedebant. 


*altāria circum = circum altária by anastrophe, 
the reversal in order of a preposition and its 
object 

divum = divorum. 

aedés, aedis, -ium f sanctuary, shrine; in pl., 
house, abode 

aethēr, aetheris ri. ether, the upper region of the 
sky, heaven 

aevum, aevi n. age, lifetime 

altāria, altīrium n. pl. (high) altar (for sacrifice) 

amplector, amplecti, amplexus sum embrace; 
clasp (for protection) 

ater, ātra, atrum black, dark 

axis, axis m. axis 

ceu (conj.) (in the same way) as, like 

cingó, cingere, cinxi, cinctus gird, equip, put on; 
cingitur, translate with active meaning 

circum (prep. + acc.) around 

circumdē (circum- + dē) place (something) 
around, put (something) on 

columba, columbae f. dove 

complector, complecti, complexus sum embrace; 
encircle, enclose 

condēnsus, -a, -um close together, tightly packed 

convells, convellere, canvellī, convulsus pull up 
(violently), tear up, wrench 

dénsus, -a, -um thick, dense; crowded together, 
closely packed 

dēsuētus, -a, -um unfamiliar (from lack of use) 

forsitan (adv.) perhaps 


Hecuba, Hecubae f. Hecuba, wife of Priam 

hic (adv. here 

incumbē, incumbere, incubui, — fall (on), 

throw oneself (on); lean (on) 

lūtilis, inūtile unfit for use; useless 

iuxtā (adv.) near, nearby; in like manner, equally 

laurus, lauri f. laurel tree 

līmen, liminis n, entrance, doorway, threshold 

nāta, nātae f. daughter 

n&quiquam (adv.) to no avail 

nüdus, -a, -um naked, nude; bare, deserted 

penātēs, penātium m. pl. penates, guardian 
deities of a household or country 

penetrāle, penetrālis, -ium n. inner part, inmost 
recess 

praeceps, praecipitis rushing forward, headlong 

requiro (re- + quaeró), requirere, requisii or 
requisivi, requisitus seek again; ask or 
inquire about 

seded, sedere, sēdī, sessürus sit, be seated 

senex, senis old 

simulācrum, simulācrī n. image, statue 

tēctum, técti n. roof; house 

tempestis, tempestitis f. storm 

tremó, tremere, tremu, —— tremble, quiver, 
quake 

umerus, umeri #1, shoulder 

uit = ut 

vetus, veteris old, ancient; veterrima = fem. sing. 
nom. of superlative adj. 


Continuous Readings 


4. Ovid, Metamorphoses 1.478—89 
multi illam petiēre, illa āversāta petentes 
inpatiens expersque viri nemora āvia lüstrat 
nec quid Hymen, quid Amor, quid sint conübia cürat. 
Saepe pater dixit: "generum mihi, filia, debes," 
saepe pater dixit: "debes mihi, nata, nepētēs”; 
illa velut crimen taedas exūsa iugales 
pulchra verécundo suffüderat ora rubore 
inque patris blandis haerens cervice lacertis 
“da mihi perpetuā, genitor carissime," dixit 
*virginitāte frui! dedit hoc pater ante Dianae." 
ille quidem obsequitur, sed tē decor iste quod optas 
esse vetat, votdque tuð tua forma repugnat: 
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āversor (1-tr.) tum away from; reject. 

vius, -a, -um pathless, trackless 

blandus, -a, -um charming, ingratiating, 
seductive 

cervix, cervicis f. neck 

conübium, cónübii n. in sing. or pl. marriage, 
marriage rites 

crimen, criminis n. charge, accusation; crime 

cüró (1-tr.) watch over; care 

decor, decóris m. good looks, beauty, grace 

exūsus, -a, -um hating, detesting (+ acc.) 

expers, expertis having no part, lacking. 
experience 

forma, formae f. shape, form; beauty 

fruor, frui, früctus sum enjoy, delight in (+ abl.) 

gener, generi m. son-indaw 

genitor, genitūris m. father 

haereē, haerere, haesī, hacsürus cling, stick 

Hymen (nom. only) Hymen, god of marriage; 
marriage 

inpatiens, inpalientis not enduring, intolerant 


iugālis, iugale of or belonging to marriage, 
matrimonial, nuptial 

lacertus, lacerti m. (upper) arm 

Jūstrē (1-tr.) move through, roam 

nemus, nemoris n. wood, forest 

nepēs, nepótis m. or f. grandchild 

obsequior (ob- + sequor) comply (with), 
submit 

Os, Oris n. in sing, or pl. mouth; face 

perpetuus, -a, -um continual, without inter- 
ruption; perpetual, everlasting 

repugnó (1-intr.) fight against, resist (+ dat.) 

rubor, rubóris m. redness; blush 

suffundo, suffundere, suffüdi, suffūsus 
cover, fill, suffuse 

taeda, taedae f. torch 

velut (conj.) even as, just as 

verēcundus, -a, -um modest, restrained 

veld, vetāre, vetuī, vetitus forbid 

virginitās, virginitātis f virginity; celibate life 

votum, vūtī n, vow, prayer 


$121. Unassimilated Forms, Archaic Spellings, and Syncopation 
Unassimilated Forms and Archaic Spellings 


Although classical Latin writers established strict rules of spelling and morphology 
for Latin words, many works that have survived indicate that these writers also al- 
lowed certain exceptions to the rules. Writers of both prose and poetry sometimes 
sought special effects of style by including certain words with archaic spellings. 
These forms had existed in the Latin of an earlier time, but they had gradually fallen 
out of use and been replaced by later spellings. In epic poetry these archaisms were 
feltto contribute to an appropriately august and elevated diction. In the works of the 
historian Sallust archaisms represented a deliberate rebellion against the Ciceronian 
standard and became a hallmark of his unique style. Even Cicero made use of such 
forms when their archaic feeling contributed to a desired stylistic effect, 

One common type of archaism is the unassimilated form of a compound word.! 
An unassimilated form is a form in which the ordinary assimilation of two conso- 
nants does not occur or is not written.* For example: 


Other archaic spellings give evidence of how the pronunciation of vowels changed as 
Latin developed. 


BE PREPARED TO RECOGNIZE UNASSIMILATED FORMS AND OTHER ARCHAIC SPELLINGS. 
IN ADDITION, LEARN TO RECOGNIZE THE FOLLOWING FORM: 
3e 


Syncopation of Forms in the Perfect Active System 


Forms of the perfect active system of first- and second-conjugation verbs may be 
shortened by removing the -v- and the following vowel from the regular forms. This 
shortening is sometimes called syncopation (« Greek synkopé, “cutting short"), and 
forms that have been shortened are called syncopated forms. For example: 


1. For an explanation of assimilation see the vocabulary notes of Chapter V. 


2. With few exceptions, the earliest surviving copies of ancient works were written at least eight hundred years 
after they were originally produced. Therefore, while the existence of both unassimilated and assimilated forms sug- 
gests that words continued to be pronounced in both ways, nothing can be said with complete certainly. 


3. Cf. the vocabulary note on the conjunction cum, p. 322. 
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OBSERVATION 
Any form of the perfect active system may be syncopated excepi the first person singular, third 
person singular, and the first person plural perfect activo indicative, Third person plural perfect ac- 
tive indicative forms made with the ending -&re also cannot be syncopated. 


Verbs of the third and fourth conjugations may also appear in shortened forms 
in the perfect active system, but these shortened forms do not always result from 
syncopation. For exampl 


OBSERVATION 


‘Some shortened perfect active system forms of the third and fourth conjugations are generally 
believed to be the result of syncopation (e.g., audisti, audīssem, audisse, nērās, norint). Others 
are thought to be formed from alternate (and earlier) third principal parts (e.g., audieris 

< audi). In such cases the short -i- that appears is part of the perfect active stem (e.g., audi- 
audi) * 


BE PREPARED TO RECOGNIZE THESE SHORTENED AND SYNCOPATED FORMS. 


4. In third-conjugation verbs, the familiar third principal parts with a -v- are thought to have developed by 
analogy with the principal parts of other verbs. (Cf, for example, petil or petīvī; quaesif or guaesīvī). By the classical 
period forms derived from either principal part are common. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Vocabulary 


> nihilum, nihili or *nilum, nili n. nothing 
> pretium, pretii n. price, value 


» honor, honēris m. honor, respect; (politi- 
cal) office 

> lümen, lūminis n. light, radiance; in pl., 
eyes 

X scelus, sceleris n. wicked deed, crime; 
villainy 
vulnus, vulneris n. wound 

X aestimā (1-tr.) estimate, value 

X ex(s)pectē (1-tr.) wait (for), await, expect 

X» moror (1-tr.) hinder, delay, wait 

X» mūtē (1-t.) change; take in exchange, 
give in exchange 
emó, emere, émi, ēmptus buy 

X facio, facere, fēcī, factus reckon ($128) 
gradior, gradi, gressus sum proceed, 
walk. step 
» égredior, ēgredī, ēgressus sum go or 

come out 

X incipib, incipere, incēpī, inceptus take on, 
begin 

> perdó, perdere, perdidi, perditus destroy; 
lose 
vendó, vendere, vendidi, venditus sell 


> ——, — coepi, coeptus (defective verb) 
began, have begun 
fio, fieri, factus sum become, happen; 
be made, be done ($125) 


> céterus, -a, -um rest (of), remaining part 
(of), (the) other 


> grātus, -a, -um charming, pleasing; grate- 
ful, pleased 
> ingrātus, -a, -um unpleasant, displeas- 

ing; ungrateful, displeased 

saevus, -a, -um cruel, savage 
tantus, -a, -um so much, so great (5124) 
quantus, -a, -um how much, how great; 
as much, as great ($124) 


talis, tale such, of such a sort ($124) 
guālis, quale what sort of; of which sort, 
as ($124) 


tot (indeclinable adj.) so many ($124) 
quot (indeclinable adj.) how many; 
as many ($124) 


» ad (prep. + acc.) for the purpose of ($122) 
antequam (conj.) before ($123) 
> causa (+ preceding gen.) for the purpose 
of, for the sake of ($122) 
dēnec (conj.) while, as long as; until 
(5123) 
dum (conj.) while, as long as; until; pro- 
vided that ($123) 
» dummodo (conj.) provided that ($123) 
> gratia (+ preceding gen.) for the purpose 
of, for the sake of (122) 
modo (conj.) provided that ($123) 
priusquam (conj.) before ($123) 
quia (conj.) because ($123) 
quod (conj.) because ($123) 
tam (adv.) so (124) 
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Vocabulary Notes 


*pilum, nili n. is a contracted form of nihilum, nihili n. Both words are commonly used as Genitives of In- 
definite Value (see $128), Ablatives of Price (scc (129), and Ablatives of Degrec of Difference (see $111). 

pretium, pretiī n. is often used as a Genitive of Indefinite Value (sec $128) or an Ablative of Price (see 129). 

honor, honāris m. may indicate the general notion of "respect" or "honor" or a more concrete mark of 
respect given to someone. It commonly refers to a political “office.” The archaic nominative singular form 
"honós remains common throughout the classical period. 

lümen, lūrninis n. is formed by the addition of the suffix -men to a stem of the verb lūceē, lūcēre, lūxī, 
— (shine, emit light). In addition to the meaning “light” or “radiance” Himen is often used metaphorically 
to mean the "light" of life or the “enlightenment” of literature, the arts, etc. It is also used in the plural, par- 
ticularly in poetry, to mean "eyes," either because the eye is an opening that admits light or from the idea that 
glancing at something casts light upon the object. 

scelus, sceleris n. is used to refer to a specific “wicked deed” or “crime,” or it may refer more generally 
to the abstract idea of “villainy” or “wickedness.” 

aestimē, aestimare, aestimāvī, aestimátus often appears with either a Genitive of Indefinite Value (see 
$128) or an Ablative of Price (sce $129). 

'ex(s)pectē, ex(s)pectāre, ex(s)pectāvi, ex(s)pectātus is a transitive verb that may be used absolutely with 
the meaning "wait," It may also be followed by a temporal clause introduced by dum or donec (see $123). 
"The s placed in parentheses in the vocabulary entry indicates that the word may be spelled either with or 
without an s. 
moror, morārī, moratus sum may be used transitively (hinder, delay) or intransitively (delay, wait). It 
may also be followed by a temporal clause introduced by dum or dónec (see $123). 

mitd, mūtāre, mūtāvī, mūtātus may mean "take in exchange" or “give in exchange" with an Ablative of 
Price (see $129). When it is used absolutely, mato means "change" in the sense of "undergo a change" or "be- 
come different." 


"When the verb fació is used with a Genitive of Indefinite Value (see $128), it is best translated as "reckon. 

ēgredior, ēgredī, ēgressus sum is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix & to gradior. (For 
the prefix & see Appendix P.) THE PRINCIPAL PARIS OF ALL COMPOUNDS OF GRADIOR FOLLOW THE PATTERN OF 
THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF EGREDIOR. WHEN A COMPOUND OF GRADIOR APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL 
PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUI THE PRETIX AND SIMPLE VERB ABE GIVEN, 

incipi6, incipere, incépi, inceptus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix in" to capi. 
(For the prefix in-! see Appendix P.) Incipio is a transitive verb that most frequently appears with an Object 
Infinitive. In classical Latin the perfect active and perfect passive forms of incipió are very rare, The forns 
of the defective verb ——, —, coepl, coeptus are used instead. However, the perfect passive participle in- 
ceptus, «a, «um is commonly used, as is the noun derived from it: inceptum, incepti n, "beginning," "under- 
taking.” 

perdo, perdere, perdidi, perditus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix per- to dē. (For 
the prefix per- see Appendix P.) Perdē may mean "destroy" or "cause ruin to” (people, things) or “lose” 
(people, troops, citizenship, beauty). It may also mean "waste" (resources, opportunities). The pezfect passive 
participle perditus, -2, «um is frequently used as an adjective meaning “{morally) lost,” “ruined,” or “de- 
praved.” The adverb perdit means “recklessly,” “desperately,” or “ruinously.” 

—, —, coepī, coeptus is a defective verb. It has forms in the perfect active and perfect passive sys- 
tems only. In classical Latin forms of coepi are regularly used instead of the perfect active and passive forms 
of incipis, 

cēlerus, -a, -um is often used substantively to refer to the remaining part ofa group or thing. The neuter 
singular (ceterum) of céterus, -a, -um may be used as an Adverbial Accusative (see $126) to mean “for the 
rest,” “moreover,” or “in addition.” In the historians it commonly has some adversative force (however that 
may be, but}. 

grātus, a, -um and the compound adjective ingrātus, -a, «um (< in! + grātus, -a, -um) have both active 
and passive senses. (For the prefix in-P! see Appendix P.) The meanings given for these words in the vocabu- 
lary list reflect first their active senses and then their passive ones. 
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The preposition ad is regularly used with gerunds and gerundives to mean "for (the purpose of)” (see 
{122}, butt may also have this sense with nouns or pronouns standing alone, par 


The words causa and grātiā are Ablatives of Cause used as s preposi ins that take the genitive case. The 
word in the genitive case precedes either causā or gratia. These words most commonly appear with gerunds 
or gerundives (see $122), but they may also appear with nouns standing alone, particularly abstract nouns, 

dummodo is a conjunction formed by the addition of the adverb modo to the conjunction dum and may 
be written as one or two words (dummodo or dum modo}. It may introduce a Proviso clause (see §123), and, 
because of this combination, modo alone may also introduce a Proviso clause. 


Derivatives Cognates 
cēterus etc. (et cetera) he, him, her, it 
gradior digress, progress, congress grade; degree 
ganus grace; grateful: gratify, gratis: bard(?} 

ingrate; agree; congratulate 
mits mutate; commute; permutation immune; mistake 
pretium praise; price; precious interpret 


vulnus. vulnerable Valhalla; Valkyrie 
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$122. Gerunds and Gerundives 
In English there are two verbal nouns, the infinitive (to ______) and the gerund 
( ing). For example: 


I like to read. (infinitive functioning as d.o. of the verb "like") 
Reading is enjoyable. (gerund functioning as subject of the verb “is” 
lexercise my mind by reading. (gerund functioning as object of the preposition "by") 


In Latin there are the same two verbal nouns, the infinitive and the gerund. There is 
in addition a verbal adjective, the gerundive, which has no exact counterpart in Eng- 
lish. The features of the gerund and the gerundive are listed and compared below. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
1. When a gerund would take a direct object, the gerundive construction is usually preferred, as 
in the second sentence. 
2. The Latin gerundive, an adjective modifying a noun, is translated into English as a gerund, a 
verbal noun, with a direct object. 


OBSERVATION e 
In the third sentence a gerund with a neuter plural substantive as direct object is preferred to the 
gerundive construction to avoid ambiguity: 

multótum videndārum causa "for the sake of seeing many things” 
or “for the sake of seeing many men” 


Occasionally the gerundive construction is used to express purpose in the ac- 
cusative case without ad. For example: 


OBSERVATION 
In such a construction the gerundive still expresses purpose, but it must be translated differ- 
ently: “tobe ed” or for ing.” 


DRILL 122 MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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$123. Subordinate Clauses II 


Certain subordinating conjunctions are followed by verbs sometimes in the indicative 
and sometimes in the subjunctive with a difference in meaning.! When any of these 
conjunctions is followed by an indicative verb, the action of the verb is represented 
by the writer or speaker as actual or factual. When the sarne conjunction is followed 
by a subjunctive verb, the verbal action is represented as alleged, apparent, or antici- 
pated—that is, nonfactual, 


Subordinate Clauses with Verbs in the Indicative Mood 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. In the first three sentences the actions in the subordinate clauses are presented as actually 
having occurred: you did use to love me, they did hear Cicero’s words, and Cicero did complete 
his speech. 

2. In the last sentence the reason given for Caesar's praise of his men is vouched for (by the 
writer of the sentence) as the true reason: his men did fight bravely, and this is why Caesar will 
praise them. 


. For subordinating conjunctions followed by verbs in the indicative mood, see $48, For cum clauses see §317. 
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OBSERVATION 
When the verb in the main clause is a past tense, the present indicative, the so-called “historical 
present,” is regularly used with the conjunction dum, “while.” This special use of the present 
indicative should be translated as an imperfect indicative. 


Subordinate Clauses with Verbs in the Subjunctive Mood 


When verbs in such subordinate clauses appear in the subjunctive mood, the writers 
or speakers represent the verbal actions as nonfactual. 


eee A 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The tenses of the subjunctive verbs in these subordinate clauses follow the rules of sequence. 
2. In the first two sentences the actions of the verbs in the subordinate clauses are presented as 
merely anticipated and not as having actually occurred. In a temporal clause expressing anticipa- 
tion with dum or donec, the English word “should” is used to translate a subjunctive verb in ei- 
ther primary or secondary sequence. In a temporal clause expressing anticipation with ante- 
quam or priusquam, the English word "can" is used to translate a subjunctive verb in primary 
sequence, and "could" is used to translate a subjunctive verb in secondary sequence. 

3. In the last sentence the reason given is not vouched for but is merely surmised by the writer or 
speaker or alleged by someone else. In such a causal clause, the English adverb "apparently" or 
"allegedly" is added to the translation. 

4. The syntax, for example, of audirent in the first sentence is imperfect subjunctive, secondary 
sequence, temporal clause expressing anticipation, subsequent time. The syntax of pugnāverint 
in the third sentence is perfect subjunctive, primary sequence, clause of apparent or alleged ` 
cause, prior time. 


Sometimes antequam and priusquam are divided. For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The conjunctions antequam and priusquam are made of the comparative adverbs ante and 
prius (sooner) and the conjunction quam (than). When antequam or priusquam is divided, 
each element may be translated separately, but the last translation given above, in which the 
conjunction is translated “before” where the quam appears, is to be preferred. 

2. antequam and priusquam may be split when followed by either the indicative or subjunctive 
mood, 
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Proviso Clauses 


The conjunction dum, sometimes strengthened by the adverb modo, “only,” may in- 
troduce a subordinate clause stating a provision under which the event of the main 
clause can occur. Such a clause is called a Proviso clause. Modo alone may also in- 
troduce such a clause. The verb in a Proviso clause is always in the subjunctive mood. 
The particle né is used for negation. For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Subjunctive verbs in Proviso clauses follow the rules of sequence. The syntax, for example, of 
sit in the first sentence is present subjunctive, primary sequence, Proviso clause. 

2. A Proviso clause is regularly translated with an English present subjunctive (e.g., "be" and 
"gay" in the sentences above). 


Me DRILL 123 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$124. Correlatives 


Certain Latin adverbs and adjectives appear in two closcly related forms. 


The words in the column on the left are demonstrative because they point out a cer- 
tain degree, amount, or quality, often in the answer to a question. The words in the 
column on the right function in three distinct ways. They may be used to make ex- 
clamations (exclamatory), to ask questions (interrogative), and to correlate with cor- 
responding demonstrative words (relative). The following sentences illustrate these 
various functions. 


2. The English present subjunctive is the infinitive form of the verb with the word “to” omitted (e.g. “work,” 
“complete,” "do," etc.). 
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OBSERVATIONS 
1. The only difference in Latin between the exclamatory and interrogative sentences is the punc- 
tuation. 

2. In the last sentence quam is correlative with tam. A correlative is an adjective, 2dverb, or pro- 
noun that corresponds with a parallel adjective, adverb, or pronoun in the same sentence. In this 
sentence tam, a demonstrative adverb, and quam, a relative adverb, are correlatives, and the 
whole complex sentence is a correlative sentence. Quam introduces a relative clause in which 
certain grammatical elements are elided. With no ellipsis the last example above would be writ. 
ten as follows: 


Tam altus est quam altus est pater. He is so tall as tall (his) father is. 


3. When quam is correlative with tam, an idiomatic English translation uses "as" to translate 
both quam and tam: He is as tall as (his) father. 


en - "1 


OBSERVATION 


In correlative sentences such as the last sentence, the relative adjective must agree in gender and 
number with its antecedent, but its case is determined by its syntax within the relative clause. 
Thus, quanta is feminine and singular to agree with pecüniam, but it is nominazive because it is 
the subject (sc. pecünia) of erat. 


With adjectives or adverbs in the comparative degree? a correlative sentence 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. In the first example above qué, a relative pronoun, and eð, a demonstrative pronoun, are cor- 
relatives. The demonstrative eà is commonly used in this construction, but occasionally hēc ap- 
pears instead. 

2. The syntax of each italicized word (qué, eð, guantē, tantd) in the sentences above is Ablative 
of Degree of Difference. 
3. The second translations given above are to be preferred. 


Correlatives in correlative sentences are often best translated idiomatically. 
Here is a list of the correlatives included in this chapter and their respective id- 
iomatic translations: 


3. This construction also appears (less frequently) with superlative adjectives or adverbs. 
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USE DE 


MFDRILI. 124 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$125. The Irregular Verb fio 


Hīē, fieri, factus sum “become, happen; be made, be done" is an irregular verb. The 
present system of fiā has active forms with passive meanings, and these forms supply 
the passive of the present system of facio. The perfect system of fio is supplied by the 
perfect passive system of facid. MEMORIZE THE FOLLOWING IRREGULAR CONJUGATION: 


3s eee 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The present, imperfect, and future indicative and present subjunctive conjugations of fio are 
all formed with the stem fi-. By contrast, the present infinitive and imperfect subjunctive have a 
short ^. The imperfect subjunctive is formed with an imaginary present active infinitive form 
(*fiere), the final -e of which is lengthened to form the stem (fiere-). 

2. The imperative forms fi and fite are exceedingly rare in the Latin literature that survives. 

3. FIO has no participles. 

4, When fid means “become” or “be made,” it may be accompanied by a Predicate Nominative 
or Predicate Adjective in the Nominative case. For example: 


Rex fiat. Let him become/Let him be made king. (predicate norn.) 
Misera puella fiet. The girl will become miserable. (predicate adj.) 


* DRILL 125 MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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$126. Adverbial Accusative 


When a noun, pronoun, or adjective in the accusative case is used adverbially to ex- 
press the extent to which the action of a verb is performed, it is called an Adverbial 


The syntax of each italicized word (nihil, tantum, quantum) is Adverbial Accusative. 

Several nouns, pronouns, and adjectives in the singular accusative form are 
commonly used as Adverbial Accusatives. MEMORIZE THESE COMMON ĀDVERBTAL 
ACCUSATIVES: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. When a substantive adjective is used as an Adverbial Accusative, it is always neuter singular. 


2. In PIE and in early Latin the accusative case originally expressed an idea of extent that limited 
the action of the verb. The Adverbial Accusative is developed from this original idea of the accu- 
sative (cf. the Accusative of Duration of Time). 


§127. Accusative of Exclamation 


Wher a noun in the accusative case is used to express an exclamation, it is called an 
Accusative of Exclamation. Such an accusative is often accompanied by an exclama- 
tory adjective or adverb or by an interjection. For example: 


The syntax of each italicized word (virum, mé) is Accusative of Exclamation. 


OBSERVATION 


The Accusative of Exclamation developed from the Accusative, Direct Object. It is under- 
stood as the direct object of an unexpressed thought or perception (e.g., What a man fī am 
thinking of]!). 
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$128. Genitive of Indefinite Value 


With verbs of considering, reckoning, and valuing, certain words in the genitive case 
may express the approximate worth or value of something. This use of the genitive 
case is called the Genitive of Indefinite Value. For example: 


The syntax of each italicized word (magni, plüris) is Genitive of Indefinite Value. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Each adjective in the sentences above is neuter singular genitive, either functioning as a sub- 
stantive or modifying a usually unexpressed neuter singular noun meaning “value,” pretii. The 
Genitive of Indefinite Value is closely related to the Genitive of Description (see $100). 


2. Although the Latin word for “value” may be unexpressed, such a word should be added to the 
English translation of the Genitive of Indefinite Value. 


3. Certain nouns appear as Genitives of Indefinite Value to express ideas of worthlessness. For 
example: 
Eum nihili düco. I consider him of no value. (nihiluro, nihili n. nothing) 


$129. Ablative of Price 


With verbs of buying, selling, valuing, and exchanging, certain words in the ablative 
case may express the price at which something is bought or sold. This use of the ab- 
lative case is called the Ablative of Price. For examp! 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The Ablative of Price was originally used instead of the Genitive of Indefinite Value to ex- 
press the exact amount of money for which something was bought or sold. Its uses were later ex- 
tended to less precise ideas of cost or value. . 

2. Although the Ablative of Price is essentially an Ablative of Means, it is often better translated 
with the English prepositions “for” or “at (the price of)." 
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Chapter XIN 


3. A wide variety of words may be conceived as the price or cost of something (e.g., vītā, patria) 
An adjective (€.g.. magnē, parva) used as an Ablative of Price either functions as a substantive 

or modifies a usually unexpressed neuter singular noun meaning “price,” pretid. However, four 
adjectives always appear in the Genitive of Indefinite Value rather than the expected Ablative of 


Price: tanti, quanti, plüris, and minēris. 


** DRILL 126—129 MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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Short Readings 


1. A fragment from the tragic poet Naevius 
... ego semper plūris fēcī 
potidremque habui libertatem multē quam pecüniam. 
(Naevius, PALLIATAE FRAG, 9—10) 
potior, potius more powerful; more desirable, more precious 


2. Amphitruo and his slave Sosia enter the stage, and Amphitruo accuses Sosia of lying. 
Amphitruà. Age ī tū secundum. Sdsia. Sequor, subsequor tē. 
Amph. Scelestissimum té arbitror. Sas. Nam quam ob rem? 
Amph. Quia id quod neque est neque fuit neque futūrum est 
mihi praedicas. (PLaurus, Amprrravē 551-54) 


praedica (1-tr.) proclaim, declare 

scelestus, -a, «um wicked 

secundum (adv.) following, behind 

subsequor (sub- + sequor) follow close behind 


3. A slave recalls a Greek proverb. 
... quem di diligunt 
adulescens moritur, dum valet, sentit, sapit. (PLaurus, BaccuzpEs 816-17) 


adulescens, adulēscentis young, youthful 
, diligere, dilexi, dīlēctus value, esteem, love 
sapiā, sapere, sapit or sapivi, — be intelligent, show good sense 


4. Mistaken for his twin brother, Menaechmus is reviled by his brother's parasite, Peniculus. 
Menaechmus. Quis hic est, qui adversus it mihi?* Péniculus, Quid ais, homo 
levior quam plüma, pessime et nēguissime, 
flagitium hominis, subdole ac minimi preti? (PLaurus, Mrnazcmī 487—89) 


*The final à of mihi here scans long. Bāgitium, flagitii n. shame, outrage, disgrace 
adversus (adv.) opposite, adversus ire, to go to nēguissimus, -a, -um most worthless, worst 
meet (+ dat.) plūma, plümae f. feather 


aid (defective verb) say; ais = 2nd sing. pres. act. subdolus, -a, -um deceitful, treacherous, sly 
indic. 


5. In explaining why be will not boast of his victories, Stratophanes, a soldier and buffoon, 
speaks about the trustworthiness of different kinds of witnesses. 


plüris est oculātus testis unus quam auriti decem; 
qui audiunt audita dicunt, qui vident plānē sciunt. (Pravrus, Tavcozenrus 489-90) 


auritus, -a, «um having cars 
aculātus, -a, -um having eyes 
pling (adv.) plainly, clearly; obviously 
lestis, testis, -ium m. witness 
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6, The character Geta despairs. 


hoccin saeclum! 6 scelera, 6 genera sacrilega, 6 hominem inpium! 
(TERENCE, ADELPHOE 304] 


hoccin = hocne; -ne, here, indicates an indignant statement 
sacrilegus, -a, um temple-robbing; sacrilegious 
saec(ujlum, saec(uļlī n. age, generation 


7. Chaerea concludes an account of a conversation with the long-winded Archimedes. 
dum haec dicit, abiit hora. (Terence, FUNUCHUS 341) 
höra, horae f. hour 


8. A fragment from the satirist Lucilius 
“o cūrās hominum! ē quantum est in rébus inane!" (Lucius, SATURAE FRAG. 9) 


inane, inanis, -tum n. empty space, void 


9. Cicero comments on Athens and iis great lawgiver, Solon. 
prüdentissima civitas Atheniensium, dum ea rérum potita est, fuisse traditur; eius 
porro civitatis sapientissimum Solonem dicunt fuisse, eum qui lēgēs quibus hodie 
quoque ütuntur scripserit. (CrceRo, PRO S. Rosctó AMERTNO 70) 


Athēniēnsis, Athēniēnse Athenian prūdēns, prūdentis showing foresight, prudent, 
hodič (ady.) today sagacious 
ports (adv.) forward; hereafter; in turn, further- — Soo(n), Solēnis m. Solon, sixth-century s.c.F. 
more lawgiver 
potior, potiri, potitus sum be master (of), control 
(+ gen.) 


10. Cicero describes his reception when he arrived in Sicily to collect evidence against Verres. 
nemini meus adventus labori aut sūmptuī neque püblice neque prīvātim fuit: vim 
in inguīrendē tantam habuī quantam mihi lex dabat, nón quantam habere 
poteram istérum studio quos iste* vexarat. (CICERO, IN VERREM II 1.16) 


Aste refers to Verres. prīvātim (adv.) in private, privately 
adventus, adventüs m. arrival sümptus, sūmptūs m. expense, cost 
ingtūrē (in- quaero), inquirere, inquisii or vexð (1-tr.) trouble, disturb, harass 


inquisivi, inguīsītus inquire into, investigate 


11. Cicero attacks Verres for one of his many illegal acts. 
ēripis hērēditātem quae venerat à propinquo, vénerat testamento, venerat legibus; 
quae bona is qui testamentum fēcerat huic Héraclio, aliquanto antequam est mor- 
tuus, omnia ūtenda ac possidenda tradiderat . . . (Cicero, Lv VERREM II 2.46) 

aliquantum, aliguantī x. a litle, a small amount ^ possideo, possidēre, possēdī, possessus occupy; 


ēripiē, ēripere, ēripuī, ereptus tear away, snatch take control of, possess 
away propinquus, -a, -um near, close; as subst., relative 
Héraclius, Heraclii m. Heraclius testimentum, testāmentī n. will 


hereditas, hereditatis f. inheritance 
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32. Cicero expresses his willingness to endure unpopularity now that Catiline has left the city. 
est mihi tanti, Ouirītēs, huius invidiae falsae atque iniquae tempestatem subire, 
dum modo à vóbis huius horribilis belli ac nefāriī periculum dépellatur. dicatur 
sānē čiectus esse à mē, dum modo eat in exsilium. sed mihi crēdite, nón est 
itūrus. (Cicero, IN Carizīvam H 15) 

dēpellē (dē + pellē), dēpellere, dēpulī, depulsus ^ sine (adv.) by all means 


drive away subeš (sub- + eē), subire, subil or subivi, 
horribilis, horribile terrifying, dreadful subitürus undergo, endure 
nefārius, -a, «um unspeakable, wicked tempestās, tempestatis f storm 


Quirites, Quiritium m. »l. Quirites, the name for 
Roman citizens in their public capacity 


13. After his return from exile Cicero describes the debt he owes to Pompey the Great. 
huic ego homini, Quirites, tantum débeé quantum hominem homini dēbēre vix 
fās est. (CrcrRo, Posr Reprrum Ap Porutum 17) 


Quirites, Quiritium m. pl. Quirites, the name for Roman citizens in their public capacity 
vix (adv.) scarcely, hardly 


14. Cicero asks a rhetorical question. 
quid est oratóri tam necessarium quam vOx?* (CICERO, DË ORATORE 1.251) 


*vóx, here, quality or tone of voice 
necessārius, -a, -um necessary 


15. A character in Cicero's dialogue about law explains the importance of imperium. 
nihil porrd tam aptum est ad iūs condicionemque nātūrae—guod quom dīcē, 
légem ā mé dict intellegi volē-—guam imperium, sine qué nec domus illa nec 
cīvitās nec gēns nec hominum ūniversum genus stare, nec rērum nátüra omnis 
nec ipse mundus potest. (Cicero, DE Lecraus I11.2) 


aptus, -a, -um suitable, fit 
condicio, condicionis f. contract; condition, situation 
mundus, mundi m. universe, world 

porrē (adv.) forward; hereafter; in turn, furthermore 
üniversus, -a, -um entire, (taken as a) whole 


16. Pleading before Caesar on behalf of one of Pompey's followers, Cicero appeals to Caesar's 
merciful side. 


nihil est tam populare quam bonitās, nülla dē virtūtibus tuis plürimis nec* ad- 
mirabilior nec* gratior misericordia est. homines enim ad deos nülla ré propius 
accedunt quam salūtem hominibus dando. (Cicero, Pro LrcARIO 37—38) 


"These redundant negatives strengthen the misericordia, misericordiae f. pity 

negative idea, popularis, populāre of the populus; popular, 
admiribilis, admirabile astonishing; admirable, admired 

wonderful propius (adv.) nearer 


bonitas, bonitātis f. (moral) goodness; kindness, 
generosity 
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17. Cicero explains the importance of knowing Latin. 
nón enim tam praeclārum est scire Latine quam turpe nescire, neque tam* id 
mihi ērātūris boni quam* civis Romani proprium videtur. (Cīceno, BRUTUS 140) 


tam ...quam ... here, so much ... as... 

Latiné (adv.) (in) Latin 

praeclārus, -a, -um very famous; radiant, beautiful 

proprius, «a, «um one's own; peculiar (to), characteristic (+ gen.) 
turpis, turpe foul, ugly; base, shameful 


18. One of the participants in a discussion about the soul’s immortality makes his extreme po- 
sition clear. 


errāre mehercule mālē cum Platone, quem tà quanti faciás sci et quem ex tuo Gre 
admiror, quam cum istīs* vēra sentire. (Cicero, TuscULANAE DiSPUIATIONES 1.39) 


*istīs refers to philosophers who disagree with Plato and deny the immortality of the soul, 
admiror (1-tr.) be astonished (at), wonder (at) 

ós, Gris n. mouth 

Platē(n), Platonis m. Plato 


19. Cicero's translation of Simonides’ epitaph for the Spartan dead at Thermopylae 
Dic, hospes, Spartae nos té hic vidisse iacentés, 
dum sanctis patriae legibus obsequimur. 
(Cicero, Tuscuranaz DrsPUrATIONES 1.101) 


hic (adv.) here obsequor (ob- + sequor) comply with, submit to 
hospes, hospitis m. guest, visitor, stranger sānctus, -a, -um inviolate, blameless 
iaced, iacere, iacuf, — lie, rest; lie dead Sparta, Spartae f. Sparta 


20. After one character states that even wise men are affected by passionate emotions, another 
character indicates his disagreement with the following surprising statement. 


Nē* ista gloriosa sapientia non magno aestimanda est, si quidem nón multum dif- 
fert ab īnsāniā. (Cic5Ro, TuscuzAnas DISPUTĀTIONĒS 111.8) 


*nē, here (particle) always followed by a demonstrative, truly, assuredly 
glóriósus, -a, -um boastful; glorious, illustrious 
insánia, insaniae f. madness, insanity 


21. Asuggestion worthy of Plato 
demus igitur nös huic* excolendēs patiamurque nos sānārī. 
(CICERO, TUSCULĀNAE DISPUTĀTIONĒS IV.38) 


*huic refers to philosophy. 
excoló, excolere, excoluī, excultus cultivate, develop, improve 
sānā (1-tr.) heal, cure 
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22. A famous anecdote about the Athenian statesman "Themistocles 
noctü ambulabat in publicd* Themistocles, quod somnum capere nón posset, 
quaerentibusque respondebat Miltiadis tropaeis se ē somno suscitārī. 


(Cicero, TuscuzANAE DisPU1ATIONES IV.44) 


*in pūblicē, in (a) public (place) suscitē (1-tr.) cause to rise, rouse 

Miltiades, Miltiadis m. Miltiades, an Athenian Themistocles, Themistoclis m. Themistocles 
commander at Marathon tropaeum, tropaeī n. trophy (set up to mark the 

noctū = nocte defeat of an enemy) 


Somnus, somni m. sleep 


23. Meditating on how often philosophers have easily endured exile from their homelands, a 
character suggests a reevaluation of the importance of the state. 


quanti véro ista civitas aestimanda est, ex qua boni sapientēsgue pelluntur? 
(Cicero, TuscuzANAE DisPU1ATIONES V.109) 


24. The character Cotta utters a wish while speaking against the tenets of Epicureanism. 
utinam tam facile véra invenire possem quam falsa convincere! 
(Cicero, DE Nārūkā DEORUM 1.91) 


convincé (con- + vincē) overcome; prove wrong, refute 


25. The character Balbus closes his presentation of the Stoic view of the gods. 
mala enim et impia cónsuetüdo est contra deos disputandi, sive ex animo id fit 
sive simulātē. (Cicero, DE NĀTŪRĀ DrónUM 11.168) 


cānsuētūdē, consuetüdinis f. practice, custom, habit 

disputā (dis- + puto) (1-ir.) argue one's case, debate 

simulate (adv.) in pretence 

Sive (conj.) or if, whether; sive... sīve . . . whether .. or (if)... 


26. Although Cicero has been sleeping more since retiring from politics, he claims that his 
own dreams have remained pretty much the same. 


„nec tam multum dormiéns üllo somnio sum admonitus, tantis praesertim dē 
rēbus, nec mihi magis umquam videor quam cum aut in ford magistrátüs aut in 
cürià senatum vided, somniāre. (Cicero, DE DIVINĀTIONE 11.142) 


admoneo (4d- + moneē) remind, advise praesertim (adv.) especially, above all 
ria, carie f. (the) Curia, (the) senate house somnio (1-intr.) dream 
dormiē, dormire, dormivi or dormit, dormitum somnium, somnii n. dream 

sleep, be asleep 


magistrátus, magistrātūs m. office holder, 
magistrate 
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27. Cicero adduces a famous Roman family as an example of how real glory endures. 
Tiberius enim Gracchus, P. f.,* tam diū laudābitur dum memoria rērum 
Rēmānārum manebit . . . (Cicero, DE Orricris 11.43) 

*P, f. = Publii filius 


28. Cicero claims that Caesar often cited two lines of a Greek tragedy, which Cicero here 
translates. 


nam sī violandum est ius, rēgnandī gratia 
violandum est; aliis rebus pietatem colās. (Cicero, Dz Orrrciis 111.12) 


cols, colere, colui, cultus cultivate 

pietas, pietātis f. sense of duty, dutifulness, piety 
rēgnā (1-tx.) rule as king, reign 

violē (1-tr.) violate, transgress against 


29. Cicero pays his friend Atticus a compliment. 
Rbmae enim videor esse cum tuas litterās lego et, ut fit in tantis rébus, modo hoc 
modo illud audire. (Cicero, Ap Atricum IL15.1) 


30. Cicero writes to Brutus about his opinion of the consuls for 43 B.c.k. and the young Octa- 
vian Caesar. 
qualis tibi saepe scripsi consules, tales exstiterunt. Caesaris vérd pueri mirifica ín- 
doles virtütis. utinam tam facile eum florentem et honóribus et gratia regere ac 
tenére possimus quam facile adhūc tenuimus! (Cicrxo, A» BRüru 9.1) 

adhüc (adv.) up to the present time 

ex(s}istd, ex(s)istere, ex(s)titi, — stand out, appear; prove to be 

flāred, florere, Aūrut, — blossom; prosper; be at the height of one's power 

indolés, indolis f innate quality, nature; (natural) tendency (for) ( gen.) 

mīrificus, -a, -um causing wonder, amazing 


31. While writing his autobiography, Cicero contemplates insulting two consuls, A. Gabinius 
and L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, both of whom supported Clodius's prosecution of Ci- 
cero, which led to the latter’s exile. 


itaque mitificum embolium cēgitē* in secundum librum medrum temporum in- 
clüdere dicentem Apollinem in concilio deorum qualis reditus duorum im- 
peratórum futūrus esset, quorum alter exercitum perdidisset, alter vendidisset. 
(CICERO, AD QUINTUM FRATREM 11.1.24) 


"cogito, here, have in mind, plan (+ inf.) itaque (conj) and so, accordingly 
concilium, concilii n. (popular) assembly, council mirificus, -a, -um causing wonder, amazing 
embolium, embolii n. interlude; insertion reditus, reditüs m. return 


indūdā, indūdere, inclūsī, inclüsus enclose, 
include 
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32. The poet laments man’s irrational fear of death. 
O miserās hominum mentes, 6 pectora caeca! 
guālibus in tenebris vitae quantisque periclis 
dēgitur hoc aevi quodcumquest! . . . (Lucretius, DE RERUM NATURA 1-14-16) 


aevum, aevi n. age, life(time) 

dēgš (dē- + ago), dégere, —, —— spend, pass 

periclis = perīculīs 

quodcumque = neut. sing. nom. of indef. rel. adj., whatever 
tenebrae, tenebrārum f. pi, darkness, shadows 


33. Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery. (hendecasyllable) 
Disertissime Rómuli nepotum, 
quot sunt quotque fuere, Marce Tulli, 
quotque post aliis erunt in annis, 
gratias tibi maximas Catullus 
agit pessimus omnium poeta, 
tantó pessimus omnium poëta, 
quantó tū optimus omnium patrónus. (Caruīzus XLIX) 


disertus, -a, -um well-spoken, eloquent 
nepós, nepótis m. grandson; descendant 
patrénus, patrūnī m. patron; defender 


34. The poet states a paradox. 
Odi et amó. guārē id faciam fortasse requiris. 
nescio,* sed fieri sentið et excrucior. (CaruLLus LXXXV) 


"The final -6 of nesció here scans short. 

excrucié (1-tr.) torture 

fortasse (adv. perhaps 

requirü (re- + quaeró), requirere, requisi or requisivi, requisitus seek again, ask, inquire 


35. The poet strives to express how much he loved Lesbia. 
Nülla potest mulier tantum sé dicere amatam 
vērē, quantum à mé Lesbia amāta mea est. 
nülla fidés ülio fuit umquam foedere tanta, 
quanta in amóre tuð ex parte reperta med est. (CaTutus LXXXVII) 


foedus, foederis n. agreement, treaty, pact 
mulier, mulieris f. woman 
Teperiē, reperire, repperi, repertus find, discover 
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36. The soldiers of the enemy break ranks to the benefit of Caesar's men. 
ita sine ūllē periculo tantam eórum multitüdinem nostri interfecerunt quantum 
fuit diči spatium, . . . (Cazsar, DE Bettē Gatuīcē 1.11) 

multitūdē, multitüdinis f. multitude 

spatium, spatii n. course, track; space, interval 


37. Caesar explains why he thinks certain Gallic tribes surrendered so quickly. 
nam ut ad bella suscipienda Gallorum alacer ac proraptus est animus, sic mollis ac 
minimé resistens ad calamitates ferendās mēns eorum est. 
(Carsax, Dé BEILĒ GALLīCO 111.19) 


alacer, alacris, alacre quick, swift; keen, eager prómptus, -a, -um quick to respond, ready 

calamitas, calamitatis f. disaster, misfortune, resistē, resistere, restitī, — halt; make a stand, 
injury resist 

Galli, Gallórum m. pl. (the) Gauls suscipio (sub- + capiē) undertake, venture upon 


mollis, molle gentle, soft, mild 


38. Inthe territory of the Morini, Caesar—Treferring to himself in tke third person—is about to 
launch an expedition to Bri: 


dum in his locis Caesar nàvium parandarum causa moratur, ex magna parte 


Morinórum ad eum légatl vēnērunt qui sé dē superioris temporis consilio ex- 
cüsarent quod homines barbari et nostrae consuētūdinis imperiti bellum populo 
Romano fecissent, sēgue ea quae imperasset factūrēs pollicerentur. (Carsar, DE 
BELLO GALLICO 1V.22) 

barbarus, -a, -um foreign: barbarous, uncivilized = mávis, nāvis, -ium f ship 


cónsuétüdo, cOnsuétidinis f. custom, usage parē (1-tr.) prepare, make ready; get, obtain 
excūsē (Ltr.) excuse polliceor, pollicērī, pollicitus sum promise 
imperitus, -a, -um inexperienced (in), superior, superius upper, higher; earlier 


unacquainted (with) (+ gen.) 
Morini, Morinórum m. pf. (the) Morini, a Belgic 
tribe 


39. Several of Caesar's soldiers, against orders, leave their positions in the middle of a battle on 
land and sea and attempt to reach land on their own. 


pars eórum studio spectandi ferebatur, pars etiarn cupiditate pugnandi. 
([Cansar], BELLUM AzgxANDRINUM 20) 


cupiditās, cupiditātis f. desire 
spectē (1-tr.) look at, observe 
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40. When he is recommending a harsh penalty against Catiline, Cato recalls an outstanding ex- 
ample of Roman austerity. 


apud maiores nostros T. Manlius Torquátus bello Gallicó filium suom, quod is 
contra imperium in hostem pugnāverat, necari iussit atque ille ēgregius 
adulēscēns inmoderatae fortitūdinis* morte poenas dedit. 
(SALLUST, BexzuM CATUĪNAF 52) 

*inmoderātae fortitūdinis, genitive expresses the Gallicus, -a, -um Gallic. 


charge, for (his) unrestrained bravery immoderātus, -a, -um unrestrained, immoderate 
adulēscēns, aduléscentis, -ium m. young man T. Manlius Torquatus, T. Manlii Torquati m. 
rius, -a, «um outstanding, extraordinary T. Manlius Torquatus (dictator 353 g.c.s.) 
fortitūdē, fortitūdinis f. bravery, fortitude necē (1-tr. put to death, kill 


41. The historian summarizes Cato's character. 
esse quam videri bonus malebat: ita, quo minus petēbat gloriam, có magis illum 
adseguēbātur. (Satrusr, BELLUM CATILĪNAE 54) 

asseguor (ad- + sequor) go after, pursue 


42. The historian compares Caesar and Cato. 
Caesar dando, sublevandē, ignēscundē, Cato nihil largiundē glóriam adeptus est. 
in altero miseris perfugium erat, in altero malis pernicies. illtus facilitas, huius 
constantia laudābātur. (SALLUST, BExzuM CATILINAE 54) 

adipīscor, adipisci, adeptus sum reach, obtain, largior, largiri, largitus sum give (generously), 


gain, get bestow; largiunds = archaic form of largiendó 
constantia, constantiae f. firmness, steadfastness, perfugium, perfugii n. place of refuge, shelter, 
resolution Sanctuary 
facilitas, facilitātis f. facility, ease; indulgence pernicies, perniciet f. destruction, ruin, disaster 


igndsca (in- + nūscē), ignēscere, ignēvī, ignūtus  sublevē (1-tr.) raise; assist; make easier 
forgive, pardon; ignoscundo = archaic form of 
ignoscendó 


43. A writer expresses indignation at a line in Cicero's poem about his consulship. 
tamen audet dicere: "O fortünatam nātam, me consule, Romam" tē consule 
fortūnātam, Cicero? immo véro infelicem et miseram .. . 

([Saxxusr], Ix M. TuLLtum CICERONEM 5) 


fortūnātus, -a, um fortunate 
imm vērē (adv.) no, even 


44. A Roman proverb 
Beneficium accipere libertatem est vendere. (Pupitiius SYRUS, SENTENTIAE B5) 
beneficium, beneficii n. service, kindness; favor, benefit 
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45. A Roman proverb 
Brevis ipsa vita est, sed malis fit longior. (Pustizrus Syrus, SENTENTIAE B36) 


46. Aftera refrain in a funeral song for the shepherd Daphnis, the poet gives evidence for the 
power of poetry. 


dücite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, dücite Daphnin. 
carmina vel caelo possunt dēdūcere lünam, 
carminibus Circe sociós mūtāvit Ulixi, . . . (Vercit, Ecrocozs VIIGR- 70) 
Circē, Circēs f. Circe, a witch from Colchis who dēdūcē (dē- + dūcē) lead down; bring down 


detained Odysseus and his men. löna, lūmae f. moon 
Daphnis, Daphnidis f Daphnis; Daphnin = acc. — Ulfxés, Ulixis or Ulixi m. Ulysses (Odysseus) 
sing. vel (adv.) even 


47. The poet concludes an enumeration of Aeneas's many trials. 
tantae mülis erat Rómànam condere gentem. (VERGIL, AENEID 1.33) 


cond, condere, condidī, conditus found 
milés, mēlis, ium f. mass, weight, burden; enterprise, responsibility 


48. Aeneas describes a grim scene in a wall painting he discovers in Carthage. 
ter circum Iliacds raptaverat Hectora mürós 
exanimumque auró corpus vendēbat Achilles. (VERGIL, AENEID L483—84) 


Achilles, Achillis m. Achilles Tiacus, -a, -um Iian, Trojan 
circum (prep, + acc.) around raptē (1-tr.) carry away by force; seize; drag 
exanimus, -a, -um lifeless ter (adv,) three times 


Hector. Hectoris m. Hector; Hectora = acc. sing. 


49. Angry Dido feels that further appeals to Aeneas will be useless. 
nam quid dissimulo aut quae mē ad maiēra reservo? 
num flētū ingemuit nostrē? num lumina flexit? 
num lacrimas victus dedit aut miserātus amantem est? (Vencīr, AzwzzD IV.368—70) 


dissimulo (1-tr.) conceal, pretend, dissemble lacrima, lacrimae f. tear 
flectē, flectere, flexi, flexus bend, turn miseror (1-tr.) pity 
fletus, flētūs m. weeping, tears reservó (1-tr.j save, hold back 


ingemē, ingemere, ingemuī, —— groan, lament 


50. The poet comments on the lives of words, 
multa renāscentur quae iam cecidere cadentque 
quae nunc sunt in honóre vocabula, si volet üsus, 
quem penes* arbitrium est et itis et norma loquendi. (Horace, Ans POETICA 70-72) 


*quem penes = penes quem by anastrophe, the penes (prep. + acc.) in the power of 

reversal in order of a preposition and its object renāscor (re- + nāscor) be reborn; be revived 
arbitrium, arbitriī n. power of decision, fisus, üsüs m. use: usage 

determination; supervision, contral vocabulum, vocābulī n. word; term. 
norma, normae f. standard 
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51. The poet has been away from Rome and away from Cynthia. 
nön sum ego qui fueram: mūtat via longa puellas. 
quantus in exiguo tempore fūgit amor! 
nunc primum longas solus cognoscere noctes 
cogor et ipse meis auribus esse gravis. (PRoPERrius 1.12.11-14) 


auris, auris, -ium f. car 
cēgū (co- + agb), cógere, coēgī, coāctus drive together, force, compel 
exiguus, -2, «um small, slight, brief 


52. Addressing his beloved Cynthia, the poet links love and mortality. 
dum nds fata sinunt, oculós satiemus amore: 
nox tibi longa venit, nec reditüra diés. (Proprrtius II.15.23—24) 


satiē (1-tr.) sate, satisfy 
sind, sinere, sif or sivi, situm allow, permit 


53. The poet looks at the darker side of love. 
lītore quot conchae, tot sunt in amore dolérés; 
quae patimur, multo spicula felle madent. (Ovip, Ars Amārēkia 11.519—20) 


concha, conchae f. shellfish; seashell litus, litoris n. shore, beach 

dolor, doloris m. grief, sorrow, pain madeē, madére, —-, — be wet, drip 

fel, fellis n. liver, (black) bile (the source of rage); spiculum, spīculī n. sharp point (of a weapon), 
venom; bitterness arrow; sting 


54. The poet in exile comments with emotion on the death of his parents. 
felices ambo tempestīvēgue sepulti, 
ante diem poenae quod periere meae! 
mē quoque félicem, quod non viventibus illis 
sum miser, et dē mē quod doluere nihil! (Ovip, TaisrrA IV.10.81—84) 


ambó, ambae, anrbē (pl. adj. and pron.) both; ambo = masc. nom. pl. 
doles, dolére, dolui, — — suffer, grieve, feel pain 

seņeliē, sepelire, sepelivi or sepelit, sepultus bury 

tempestive (adv.) opportunely, at the right time 


55. A tribune of the people, A. Verginius, concludes a speech intended to war the people 
about Caeso Quinctius, a champion of the patricians. 


exspectāte dum consul aut dictator fiat quem privatum viribus et audāciā rēgnan- 
tem videtis. (Livy, As Ungz CoxDITA H.11.13) 


dictator, dictatoris m. dictator, an emergency officer with unlimited powers 
privatus, -a, -um private; as subst., private citizen 
rēgnā (1-tr.) rule; act in a kingly way, tyrannize 
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56. Clytaemnestra laments both the horrors of the house of Atreus and the beginning of the 
‘Trojan war. 
6 scelera semper sceleribus vincens domus: 
cruóre ventos émimus, bellum nece! (SENECA THE YOUNGER, AGAMEMNON 169—70) 


cruor, cruoris m. (fresh) blood, gore 
nex, necis f. murder 
ventus, venti m. wind 


57. While plotting revenge against his brother, Thyestes, Atreus speaks to himself. 
haec ipsa pollens incliti Pelopis domus 
ruat vel in mē, dummodo in fratrem ruat. (SENECA THE YOUNGER, Turesrés 190-91] 


inditus, -a, -um famous, renowned 

Pelops, Pelapis m. Pelops, son of Tantalus and father of Atreus and Thyestes 
polled, poll&re, —-, — be powerful 

ruo, ruere, rui, rutūrus rush; fall (with violence) 

vel (adv. even 


58. The poet remarks on the curious fate of one of his little books. 
Quem recitās meus est, o Fidentine, libellus; 
sed male cum recitās, incipit esse tuus. (MARTIAL 1.38) 


Fīdentīnus, Fidentini m. Fidentinus, the addressee of the poem 
Tibellus, libelli m. (little) book 
recità (1-r.) read aloud (in public). recite 


59. Unlike Romans of old, who were able to exercise the rights of free citizens all their lives, 
those of Pliny’s generation have had this experience for a short time only. 


breve tempus (nam tantē brevius omne quantó felicius tempus) quo libet scire 
quid simus, libet exercere quod scimus. (Pury THE Younger, Erisruzar VIII 14.10) 


exerced, exercére, exercul, exercitus keep busy; exercise, perform. 
libet, libére, libuit or libitum est it is pleasing, there is a desire 


60. Pliny suggests to the new emperor Trajan a means of evaluating the character of the 
senators. 


talesque nos crede, qualis fama cuiusque est. 
(PLINY THE YOUNGER, PanFGYRICUS 62.9) 
cuiusque = masc. sing. gen. of indef. pron., each man 


61. The historian describes the experience of repression under Domitian. 
memoriam quoque ipsam cum vóce perdidissémus si tam* in nostra potestate 
esset oblivisci quam* tacere. (TAcrrus, DE VĪTĀ AGRICOLAE 2) 


*tam ...quam...Aere, as much... as... 
potestas, potestatis f. (legitimate) power 
taced, tacere, tacui, tacitürus be silent, keep silent 
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62. The historian quotes this tortured sentence from a letter written by Tiberius to the senate 
as proof of the emperor's inner torment. 
quid scribam vobis, patrés conscripti, aut quó modē scribam, aut quid omnino 
nön scribam hoc tempore, di me deaeque peius perdant quam perire mē cotidie 
sentio si sció. (TAcrrus, ANNALES VI.6) 
cūtidiē (adv.) daily, every day 


63. The historian comments on Tiberius's habit of consulting an astrologer. 
sed mihi baec ac talia audientī in incerto iüdicium est fátóne rēs mortālium et ne- 
cessitāte immūtābilī an forte volvantur. (Tacrrus, ANNAZES VI.22) 


immūtābilis, immūtābile unchangeable, unalterable 
iūdicium, iüdicii n. judgment, opinion 

mortalis, mortale mortal 

necessitis, necessitatis f. necessity 

volvo, volvere, volvi, volütus turn; determine 


64. The historian reports one way Caesar found to keep up the population of the city. 
omnisque medicinam Romae professós et liberalium artium doctores, qué liben- 
tius et ipsi urbem incolerent et ceteri adpeterent, civitate donavit. 

(Suzroxtus, Vīra IŪLIT 42) 


adpetd (ad- + peto) strive after, seek; make for medicīna, medicinae f. medicine 
doctor, doctēris m. teacher profiteor, profitéri, professus sum profess; follow 
incolē, incolere, incoluī, —— inhabit as a pursuit, practice 
Tibenter (adv.) gladly 
Iīberālis, liberale characteristic of a free man, 
liberal 


65. The historian quotes from a letter of Augustus to Tiberius. 
attenuatum tē esse continuātiēne laborum cum audió et lego, di mē perdant nisi 
cohorréscit corpus meum; téque dro ut parcas tibi, . . . (Sueronrus, Vrra TIBERI 21) 


attenuē (1-tr.) make thin, impair, weaken 

cohorréscó, cohorrēscere, cohorrut, — shudder, shiver 
continuatid, continuationis f. continuance, prolongation 

parcb, parcere, pepercī, parsūrus be merciful. be sparing (+ dat.) 


66. According to the historian, these were Nero’s last words. 
quilis artifex pered! (Sugronuus, Vīra Nēkūnis 49) 
artifex, artificis m. artist 
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67. ^ young man's epitaph 
Decem et octó annórum nātus vixi ut potui bene, gratus parenti atque amicis om- 
nibus. iocēris, ludas, hortor: hic summa est sevēritās. (CH. V1.16169) 


hic (adv.) here, in this place 
jocor (1-imtr.) joke, jest 
lada, lūdere, lūsī, fà 
paréns, parentis, 
sevēritās, severitatis f gravity, seriousness, severity 
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Longer Readings 


1. Cicero, Prd Archia 13 


Cicero concludes his defense of the time he has spent on literary pursuits, 


qua ré quis tandem me reprehendat, aut quis mihi iūre suscénseat, si, quantum 
cēterīs ad suas rës obeundās, quantum ad festos dies lüdorum celebrandés, quantum 
ad alias voluptatés et ad ipsam requiem animi et corporis concéditur temporum, 
quantum alii tribuunt tempestivis conviviis, quantum denique alveolo, quantum 
pilae, tantum mihi egomet ad haec studia recolenda sümpsero? 


alveolus, alveoli m, gaming board 

celebró (1-tr.) celebrate 

concēdā (con- + cēdē) (tr.) concede, grant 

convivium, convivii n. dinner party, banquet, 
feast 

denique (adv.) finally, at last; in short, to sum up 

egomet = intensive form of ego 

festus, -a, -um festal; fēstus diés, festival day, 
holiday 

lūdus, lūdī m. game, play, sport; in ph., (public) 
games 

obeč (ob- + eð), obire, obiī or obīvī, obitus go to 
meet; enter into, take on 

pila, pilae f. ball 

recoló, recolere, recoluī, recultus cultivate again; 
resume, practice again 


reprehendo, reprehendere, reprehendi, 
reprehensus seize, catch; blame, censure 
requiés, reguičtis f. rest, relaxation; requiem = 


acc. sing. 

sūmē, sümere, sümpsi, sūmptus take up, seize; 
take (and use) 

suscénseb, suscēnsēre, suscénsul, — be angry 
with (+ dat) 


tempestivus, -a, -um timely, ripe, ready; 
tempestivum convivium, sumptuous or elabo- 
rate dinner party (that starts early) 

tribuo, tribuere, tribui, tribütus grant, bestow, 
assign. 

voluptis, voluptitis f. pleasure, joy 
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2. Cicero, Pro Archia 14 


The study of literature stands in an important relation to public and political life. 


nam nisi multorum praeceptis multisque litteris mihi ab adulescenti sudsissem 


nihil esse in vita magnē opere* expetendum nisi laudem atque honestatem, in ea 


autem perseguendā omnis cruciātūs corporis, omnia pericula mortis atque exsilī 
parvi esse dücenda, numquam mē pro salüte vestrā in tot ac tantās dimicationes 
atque in hös prēflīgātūrum hominum cētīdiānēs impetūs obiēcissem. sed plēnī 
omnés sunt libri, plenae sapientium voces, piena exemplorum vetustds; quae 
iacērent in tenebris omnia, nisi litterārum lūmen accederet.! quam multas nobis 
imāginēs nón sólum ad intuendum vérum etiam ad imitandum fortissimorum 


virórum expressas scriptores et Graeci et Latini reliquerunt! quas ego mihi semper in 
administranda re pūblicā proponens animum et mentem meam ipsa cogitatione 


hominum excellentium conformabam. 


*magnó opere = magnopere 

Taccedo, here, be added 

administrō (1-tr.) assist; manage, administer 

adulēscentia, adulescentiae f. youth, adolescence 

cēgitātiē, cogitationis f. thinking, reflection, 
thought 

cēnformā (1-tr.) shape, fashion 

cotidianus, a, -um daily 

cruciatus, cruciātūs m. torture, torment 

dimicati6, dimicationis ( battle, fight, struggle 

excellēns, excellentis outstanding 

exemplum, exempli z, example 

expetā (ex- + petē) ask for, seck (after) 

exprimē, exprimere, expressi, expressus squeeze 
out; stamp, portray, depict 

Graecus, -a, «um Greek 

honestas, honestātis f. honor, integrity 

iaced, iacere, iacuī, — — lie, rest; lie dead 

imāgē, imaginis f. image, likeness 

imitor (1-tr.) practice, copy, imitate 


impetus, impetūs m. attack, assault 

intueor, intueri, intuitus sum look upon, gaze at; 
reflect upon, consider 

Latinus, -a, «un Latin 

laus, laudis f. praise 

obició (ob- + iaci) throw (in front of), throw 
(in the way of), interpose 

persequor (per- + sequor) follow earnestly, 
pursue 

plēnus, a, -um full 

praeceptum, praecepti n. advice, instruction, 
precept 

prēflīgātus, -a, -um dissolute, depraved 

prēpēnē (prē- + pond) exhibit; keep (before one), 
bear in mind, hold up (as an example) 

scriptor, scriptéris re. writer 

suādeē, suādēre, suāsī, suāsum recommend, 
urge, advise; persuade (+ dat.) 

tenebrae, tenebrarum f. pl. darkness, shadows 

vetustás, vetustātis f. (old) age, antiquity 
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3. Cicero, Prē Archia 18—19 
Cicero muses on the divine endowment of all poets. 


atque sic 3 summis hominibus ērudītissimīsgue accēpimus cēterārum rérum studia 
ex doctrinà et praeceptis et atte constare, poētam nātūrā ipsa valére et mentis viribus 
excitāri et quasi divino quódam spīritū inflari. quà re sud iüre noster ille Ennius sānc- 
16s appellat poētās, quod quasi deorum aliquó dónó atque münere commendati nobis 
esse videantur. 


excitē (1-r.) arouse 

Tnfló (1-tr.) blow on, inspire 

minus, mūnceris n. present, gift; tribute 

praeceptum, praecepti n. advice, instruction, 
precept 

quasi (adv.) as if, as it were 

sānctus, -a, -um sacred, holy 

spiritus, spīritūs m. spirit 


aliquo = neut. sing. abl. of indef. adj., some, any 

appellē (1-tr.) name, call 

commends (1-tr.) entrust 

cónsió (con- + stó), constare, constitī, cón- 
stātūrus stand, be established; (+ ex + abl.) 
consist in, rest on, be composed of 

dodrina, doctrinae f. teaching, instruction 

Ennius, Ennii m. Ennius 

ērudītus, -a, «um learned, accomplished 


4. Cicero, Post Reditum ad Populum 16 
Cicero describes to the people the groundswell of support for him while he was in exile. He 


singles out one man’s aid in particular. 

ita mē nüdum à propinquis, nūllā cognatióne münitum, consules, praetores, tribuni 
plebis, senatus, Italia cüncta semper à vobis dēprecāta est, denique ornnēs qui vestris 
maximis beneficiis honoribusque sunt ornati, producti ad vés ab eddem, nón solum. 
ad mē conservandum vós cohortātī sunt, sed etiam rérum mearum gestárum auc- 
tóres, testes, laudātērēs fuerunt. quórum princeps ad cohortandās vas et ad rogandos 
fuit Cn. Pompeius, vir omnium qui sunt, fuērunt, erunt, virtüte, sapientia, gloria 
princeps: qui mihi ünus üni privatd amicó eadem omnia dedit quae üniversae rei 
pūblicae, salūtem, otium, dignitatem. 

otium, ðt n. leisure 

plébs, plebis f. (the) plebs, the general body of 


auctor, auctūris m. source, author 
beneficium, beneficii n. service, kindness; favor, 


benefit 
cognātiē, cognātiēnis f. kinship 
cohortor (co- + hortor) (Ltr.) exhort, encourage 
cūnservē (con- + servo) (1-tr.) keep from danger, 
save, preserve 
cünctus, -a, «um all 
dēnigue (adv.) finally, at last; in short, to sum up 
dēprecor (1-tr.) beg mercy for, intercede for 
dignitās, dignitatis f. dignity, rank, status 
laudātor, laudātēris m. praiser; character witness 
mūniē, mūnīre, mūnīvi or mini, münitus for- 
tify: defend, protect 
nūdus, -a, -um naked, nude; bare, deserted 


(nonpatrician) Roman citizens 

praetor, praetàris m. praetor, a judicial official 
both in and outside of Rome 

princeps, principis first, foremost, chief; as 
subsi., leading man 

privatus, -a, -um private 

pródücó (prd-+ dūcē) bring forth, present 

propinquus, -a, -um near, close; as subst., relative 

testis, testis, -Jum m. or f. witness 

tribūnus, tribūnī m. tribune, military com- 
mander; (plebeian) magistrate 

üniversus, «a, -um all together, entire, whole 


Ornē (1-tr.) dress, adorn, decorate; show respect (to) 


The Post Reditum ad Populum was delivered by Cicero after his return from exile in S7. Cicero gives thanks to the 
People for their part in his recall, while at the same time recounting his role in important events of the past (notably, 
of course, the suppression of the Catilinarian conspiracy). 
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5. Catullus VIII (choliambic) 


Chapter XIII 


The poet has a heart-to-heart talk with himself. 


Miser Catulle, dēsinās ineptire, 

et quod vidēs perisse perditum dūcās. 
fulsére quondam candidi tibi* soles 
cum ventitabas qué puella dūcēbat 
amāta nóbis! quantum amabitur nūlla. 
ibi illa multa cum iocósa fiebant, 

quae tū volēbās nec puella nēlēbat, 
fulsere véré candidi tibi* soles. 


nunc iam illa nón volt: tà quoque inpotēns nóli, 


nec quae fugit sectāre, nec miser vive, 
sed obstinata mente perfer, obdūrā. 
valē, puella. iam Catullus obdürat, 
nec tē requiret nec rogābit invitam. 

at tū dolébis, cum rogaberis nūlla. 
scelesta, vae tē, quae tibi manet vita? 


quis nunc tē adibit? cui vidéberis bella? 
quem nunc amābis? cuius esse diceris? 


quem bāsiābis? cui labella mordēbis? 
at tū, Catulle, destinatus obdūrā. 


*The final -i of tibi here scans long. 

'nàbis, Dative of Agent 

adeà (ad- + eē), adire, adii, aditam approach 

at (conj.) but 

basid (1-tr.) kiss 

bellus, -a, -um pretty, charming, lovely. 

candidus, -a, -um white, clear, bright, radiant 

desino, desinere, dēsiī o dēsīvī, dēsitum stop. 
cease (+ inf.) 

dēstinā (1-tr.) determine, resolve 

doles, dolēre, dolut, — suffer, grieve, feel pain 

fulgeo, fulgere, fulsi, — shine, gleam 

ibi (adv.) there; then 

inepto, ineptire, ——, —— be silly, play the fool 

impoténs, impotentis powerless 

invitus, -a, -um unwilling 
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iocēsus, -a, -um full of jokes; laughable, funny 

labellum, labellī n. (little) fip 

morded, mordere, momordi, morsus bite, nibble 

obdūrē (1-tr.) be hardened, hold out, persist, en- 
dure 

obstinātus, -a, -um firmly set, determined, res- 
olute 

quondam (ady.) at one time, once, formerly 

requiró (re- + guaerē), requirere, reguīsiī or re- 
quisivi, requisitus seek again 

scelestus, -a, «um criminal, wicked, accursed 

sector (1-tr.) keep following, chase 

sūl, salis m. sun 

vae (interj.) alas! woe! 

ventitó (1-intr.) come often, keep coming 
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6. Catullus LXXXIV 
The poet comments on the pronunciation of a certain Arrius. 
"Chommoda" dicebat, si quandó "commoda" vellet* 
dicere, et "insidias" Arrius “hinsidias.” 
et tum mirifice spérabat se esse locutum, 
cum quantum poterat dixerat “hinsidias.” 
crēdē, sic mater, sic liber avunculus eius, s 
Sic māternus avus dixerat atque avia. 
hóc misso in Syriam requiérant omnibus aures: 
audibant! eadem haec leniter et leviter, 
nec sibi postillā metuebant talia verba, 
cum subitē affertur nuntius horribilis: 10 
Tonios flūctūs, postquam illūc Arrius isset, 


iam non loniēs esse sed Hionios. 


*vellet, iterative subjunctive (indicating repeated 
action), used to want 

taudībant = audiebant 

affero (ad- + fero), afferre, attuli, allatus bring 
toward, bring forth; report 

Arrius, Arriī m. Arrius 

auris, auris, ium f. ear 

avia, aviae f. grandmother 

avunculus, avunculi m. (maternal) uncle 

avus, avi m: grandfather 

commodum, commod n. convenience, 
advantage 

ictus, flūctūs m. wave, billow 

horribilis, horribile horrible, terrible 


illūc (adv.) to that place, thither 

Jonius, -a, -um Ionian 

lēniter (adv.) gently, kindly 

máternus, -a, -um maternal 

metus, metuere, metui, —— fear, dread 

mirifice (ady.) wonderfully 

nuntius, nuntii m, messenger; message 

postilla (adv.) afterward 

quando (adv.) at any time, ever 

reguiēscē, reguiēscere, requiévi, reguiētum rest, 
find relief. 

subito (adv.) suddenly 

Syria, Syriae f. Syria 
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7. Caesar, Dé Bello Gallico L1 


Caesar begins his commentary on the Gallic war. 


Gallia est omnis divisa in partés trés; quarum ünam incolunt Belgae, aliam Aquitant, 
tertiam qui ipsórum lingua Celtae, nostra Galli appellantur. Hi omnes lingua, ìn- 
stitūtīs, legibus inter sé differunt. Gallos ab Aquitanis Garumna flümen, à Belgis Ma- 
trona et Séquana dividit. Horum omnium fortissimi sunt Belgae, proptereā quod 4 
cultà atque hūmānitāte provinciae longissime absunt, minimeque ad eds mercatores 


saepe commeant atque ea, quae ad effēminandēs animos pertinent, important; prox- 


imique sunt Germānīs, qui trans Rhenum incolunt, quibuscum continenter bellum 
gerunt. Qua dé causa Helvetii quoque reliquos Gallos virtūte praecedunt, quod fere 
cotidianis proeliis cum Germanis contendunt, cum aut suis finibus eds prohibent, 


aut ipsi in eorum finibus bellum gerunt. 


absum (ab- + sum), abesse, āfuī, afutürus be 
away from 

appello (1-tr.) name, call 

Aquitani, Aguītānūrum i. pl. (the) Aquitani. 

Belgae, Belgārum m. pl. (the) Belgae 

Celtae, Celtārum m. pl. (te) Celts 

commeé (1-intr.) go back and forth, travel 

contends, contendere, contendi, contentum 
struggle, strive 

continenter (adv.) continuously 

cētīdiānus, -a, -um daily 

cultus, cultüs m. cultivation; sophistication; 
luxury 

dīvidē, dividere, divisi, divisus separate, divide 

eff&mino (1-tr.) emasculate, weaken 

fere (adv.) almost, nearly 

flūmen, flüminis n. river, stream 

Gallia, Galliae f. Gaul 

Galli, Gallorum m. pl. (the) Gauls 

Garumna, Garumnae f. (the) Garonne, a river in 
southwestern Gaul 

Germini, Germānūrum m. pl. (the) Germans 

Helvetii, Helvétiórurn m. pl. (the) Helvetii 


hūmānitās, hūmānitātis f. (civilized) humanity; 
humaneness, kindness 

importē (1-tr.) carry im, import 

incolē, incolere, incolui, — inhabit; dwell, live 

īnstitūtum, institüti n. custom, institution 

lingua, linguae f. tongue; language 

Matrona, Matronae f (the) Marne, a river in 
north-central Gaul 

mercātor, mercatoris m. trader, merchant 

pertined (per- + tened), pertinēre, pertinuī, 
pertentus be aimed at, pertain 

praecedo (prae- + cēdē) (tr.) excel, surpass 

prohibes (pr5- + habed), prohibére, prohibui, 
prohibitus prevent, keep off, exclude 

propteres (adv.) because of this; proptered quod, 
because 

proximus, -a, -um nearest 

reliquus, -a, um remaining, rest (of) 

Rhenus, Rhēnī m. (the) Rhine, a river in north- 
eastern Gaul 

Sequana, Sēguanae f. (the) Seine, a river in 
northern Gaul 

trans (prep. + acc.) across 


Longer Readings 

8. Vergil, Aeneid L1-11 

The proem of the Aeneid 

Arma virumque canó, Troiae qui primus ab óris 

Italiam, fato profugus, Lavinaque venit 

litora, multum ille et terris iactātus et alto 

vi superum, saevae memorem Tünónis ob iram. 

multa quoque et bello passus, dum conderet urbem 

inferretque deós Latio; genus unde Latinum 

Albānīgue patrés atque altae moenia Romae. 

Misa, mihi* causas memora, quo numine laeso 

quidve dolens régina deum tot volvere cāsūs 

insignem pietate virum, tot adire labores 

impulerit. tantaene animis caelestibus irae? 
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"The final -i of mihi here scans long. 

ade? (ad- + eà), adire, adii, aditum approach; 
encounter; undertake 

Albanus, -a, -um Alban, of Alba Longa, a town in 
central Italy 

caelestis, caeleste, heavenly, divine 

condé, condere, condidī, conditus found 

doled, dolēre, doluī, — suffer; grieve (over), 
feel pain (at) 

iactā (1-tr.) throw, toss; harass, torment 

impellē (in- + pella), impellere, impulī, impulsus 
strike against, beat; impel, drive 

insignis, insigne distinguished, remarkable 

lacdē, laedere, laesi, laesus injure, harm; offend 

Latinus, -a, -um Latin, of Latium, an area in 
central Italy 

Latium, Latii x. Latium, an area in central Italy 

Lavinus, -a, -um Lavinian, of Lavinium, a town in 
central Italy 


litus, lītoris n. shore, beach 

memor, memoris mindful, remembering 

memoró (1-tr.) mention, recount, tell 

Mūsa, Müsae f. Muse 

nümen, nüminis x. divine power, divinity, divine 
spirit, numen 

Gra, Grae f. shore, coast 

pietas, pietatis f. sense of duty, dutifulness, 
piety 

profugus, -a, -um fugitive, fleeing; as subst, exile; 
refugee 

superi, superdrum m. pl. gods above; superum. 
= superórum. 

volv6, volvere, volvi, volūtus tum, turn over, zoll; 
undergo 

«ve (enclitic conj.) or 
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9. Vergil, Aeneid 11.3-13 


Chapter Xlil 


Addressing Dido, queen of Carthage, Aeneas begins his narrative of the fall of Troy. 


infandum, regina, iubés renovare dolorem, 


Troiānās ut* opēs et lāmentābile regnum 


ēruerint Danai, quaeque ipse miserrima vidi 

et quorum pars magna ful. quis talia fando 
Myrmidonum Dolopumve aut düri miles Ulixi 
temperet à lacrimis? et iam nox ümida caelo 
praecipitat suadentque cadentia sidera somnos. 


sed si tantus amor cāsūs cognūscere nostros 
et breviter Troiae supremum audire laborem, 
quamquam animus meminisse horret lūctūgue refūgit, 


incipiam. ... 

*ul, here (interrog adv.), how 

Danat, Danaórum m. pl. Danaans, Greeks 

Dolopes, Dolopum m. pl. (the) Dolopes, a Greek 
people from Thessaly 

dolor, dolóris m. grief, sorrow, pain 

ēruē, čruere, érui, érutus uproot; destroy utterly 

for (1-tr.) speak, utter 

horreó, horrére, hortu, — stand up, bristle; 
tremble, shudder 

īnfandus, «a, -um unspeakable 

lacrima, lacrimae f. tear 

lāmentādilis, lāmentābile lamentable, arousing 
lamentation 

lūctus, lüctüs m. mourning 

Myrmidones, Mymidonum m. pl. (the) Myrmi- 
dons, a people of Thessaly, followers of 
Achilles 

ops, opis f. power; in pl, power, resources, 

Ith 


praecipitē (1-z.) throw or hurl headlong; intr., 
fall headiong, plunge 

refugió (re- + fugio), (turn and) flee, run away; 
recoil 

rēgnum, rēgnī n. kingdom, realm 

renovā (1-tr.) restore, renew, refresh, revive 

sidus, sideris x. star > 

somnus, somni m. sleep 

suadeo, suadere, suāsi, suāsus recommend, 
urge, advise 

suprémus, -a, -um final, last 

temperē (1-tr.) restrain, hold back, refrain 

"Troianus, -a, -um Trojan 

Ulīxēs, Ulīxī m. Ulysses (Odysseus) 

ümidus, -a, -um wet, moist; rainy 

«ve (enclitic conj.) or 
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10. Horace, Carmina 1.22 (Sapphic strophe) 


"The poet has special protection from dangers. 


Integer vitae scelerisque pürus 

nón eget Mauris iaculis neque arcü 

nec venēnātīs gravida sagittis, 
Fusce, pharetra, 


sive per Syrtis iter aestuósás 

sive factūrus per inhospitalem 

Caucasum vel quae loca fabulosus 
lambit Hydaspés. 


namque mē silva lupus in Sabina, 
dum mearn cantó Lalagēn et ultr? 
terminum cūrīs vagor expeditis, 
fügit inermem, 
aestuāsus, -a, «um full of heat, burning, 
very hot 
arcus, arcūs m. bow 
cantó (1-tr.) sing (of) 
Caucasus, Caucasi m. (the) Caucasus mountains 
egeó, egere, egul, — lack, want, need (+ abl.) 
expedio, expedire, expedivi or expedit, expeditus. 
let loose, set free; fetch out, unpack 
fabuldsus, -a, -um full of fables; celebrated in 
fable 
Fuscus, Fuscī m. Fuscus, addressee of the poem 
gravidus, -a, -um heavy, laden 
Hydaspes, Hydaspis im. (the) Hydaspes, a tribu- 
tary ofthe Indus River 
iaculum, iaculi n. javelin 
inermis, inerme unarmed, defenseless 
inhospitālis, inhospitale inhospitable 
integer, integra, integrum untouched, whole; 
sound; blameless, virtuous 
iter, itineris n. journey 
Lalagē, Lalagés f. Lalage; Lalagēn = acc. sing. 
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lamba, lambere, ——, —— lick, lap 

lupus, lupi m. wolf 

Maurus, -a, -um Moorish, Moroccan 

pharetra, pharetrae f. quiver 

pürus, -a, -um dean, pure, unstained 

Sabīnus, -a, -um Sabine (of a territory and people 
northeast of Rome) 

sagitta, sagittae f. arrow 

silva, silvae f. forest 

sive (conj.) or if; sive... sive... whether... 
orif... 

Syrtis, Syrtis, -ium f. in sing. or pl., Syrtis, the 
name of a sandbar on the coast between 
Carthage and Cyrene 

terminus, termini m. boundary line, boundary, 
limit 

ultra (prep. + acc.) beyond, past, over, across 

vagor (1-intr.} wander 

vel (conj.) or 

yenénatus, -a, -um filled with poison, poisonous 
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quale portentum neque militaris 

Dauniās latis alit aesculétis 

nec lubae tellūs generat, leónum. 
ārida nütrix. 


pone mé pigris ubi nulla campis 

arbor aestīvā recreatur aura, 

quod latus mundi nebulae malusque 
luppiter urget, 


pone sub currū nimium propinguī 

sülis, in terra domibus negata: 

dulce ridentem Lalagén amabo, 
dulce loquentem. 


aesculētum, aesculētī n. oak forest 

aestīvus, -a, -um of summer 

ald, alere, alui, al(i)tus feed, nourish, support 

arbor, arboris f. tree 

aridus, «a, -um dry; parched 

aura, aurae f. breeze 

currus, currüs m. chariot 

Dauniās fem. sing. nom. of adj. used substantively, 
Daunia, Apulia, a province of southeast Italy 

dulce (adv.) sweetly, pleasantly 

generó (1-tr.) beget, create, produce 

Iuba, Iubae m. Juba, a Numidian king 

Lalagē, Lalagés f. Lalage; Lalagēn = acc. sing. 

lātus, -a, -um broad, wide 

latus, lateris n. side, flank 

leo, leonis m, lion 


militaris, mīlitāre military; warlike 

mundus, mundi m. universe, world 

nebula, nebulae f. mist, fog, cloud 

negó (1-tr.) deny 

nimium (adv.) too much, excessively 

nūtrīx, nūtrīcis f. nurse 

piger, pigra, pigrum sluggish, inactive; 
unfruitful 

portentum, portenti n. sign, omen, portent 

propinquus, -a, -um near, close 

recreo (1.tr.) revive, refresh 

rideo, ridere, risi, risus smile, laugh 

sēl, sdlis m. sun 

tellüs, tellüris f earth, land 

urges, urgére, ursi, weigh down; press 
hard; threaten 
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11. Horace, Ars Poética 136—55 
The poet gives advice about poetic beginnings to the potential writer. 
nec sic incipies, ut scriptor cyclicus olim: 
*Fortūnam Priami cantabo et nobile bellum." 
quid dignum tanto feret hic prómissor hiātū? 
parturient montés, nāscētur ridiculus mūs. 
guantē rēctius hic, qui nil molitur ineptē: 140 
“Dic mihi, Müsa, virum, captae post tempora Troiae 
qui mórés hominum multórum vidit et urbes." 
nón fūmum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare* lūcem 
cógitat* ut speciosa dehinc miracula promat, 
Antiphatēn Scyllamque et cum Cyclēpe Charybdim; 145 
nec reditum Diomédis ab interitü Meleagri 
nec gemino bellum Troianum orditur ab ovó: 
semper ad eventum festinat et in medias res 
non secus ac nētās? auditorem rapit et quae 


*dē, here, bring forward, produce 

tcāgitē, here, have in mind, plan (+ inf.) 

tnātus, -a, -um well-known, famous, familiar 

Antiphatés, Antiphatae m. Antiphates, king of 
the Laestrygones, who tried to kill Odysseus 

auditor, auditoris m. hearer, listener 

cantó (1-tr.) sing (of) 

Charybdis, Charybdis m. Charybdis, a whirlpool; 
Charybdim = acc. sing. 

cyclicus, «a, -um of the epic cycle of poems, 
cyclic 

Cyclops, Cyclépos or Cyclopis m. (the) Cyclops 
(Polyphemus) 

dehinc (adv.) after this, later, at a later stage 

Diomédés, Diomédis m. Diomedes, one of the 
Greek heroes at Troy 

eventus, čventūs m. outcome, denouement 

festīnē (1-intr.) hasten, procced swiftly 

fulgor, fulgēris m. brightness, radiance, splendor 

fümus, fümI m. smoke, fumes 

geminus, -a, -um twin-bozn, twin 

hiatus, hiātūs m. gaping, (wide) opening, chasm 

inepte (adv.) improperly, inappropriately 

interitus, interitūs m. death, demise 

Meleager, Meleagri m. Meleager, whose story is 
told by Phoenix in the Iliad 

mīrāculum, mīrāculī n. amazing object, marvel, 
wonder 


mēlior, mūlīrī, mēlītus sum plan, set in motion, 
begin 

mūs, mūris m, mouse 

Mūsa, Müsae f. Muse 

nobilis, nobile noble; remarkable; well known, 
famous 

ālim (adv.) once, formerly 

ordior, ordiri, orsus sum embark on, begin 
(to speak or write of) 

vum, ovi n. egg 

parturió, parturire, parturivi, —— be pregnant 
with, be in labor 

Priamus, Priami m. Priam, king of Troy 

prēmissor, prūrnissēris m. promiser, guarantor 

proms, prómere, prómpsi, prómptus bring 
forth, bring into view 

rapid, rapere, rapu, raptus tear away, carry off; 
snatch up 

rēctē rightly, correctly 

reditus, reditūs m. return; homecoming 

ridiculus, -a, -um laughable, silly, ridiculous 

scriptor, scriptóris m. writer 

Scylla, Scyilae f. Scylla, a sea monster 

secus (adv.) otherwise, differently; nón secus ac 
not differently than, exactly as if 

speciósus, -a, -um attractive; spectacular, 
splendid 

Troianus, -a, -um Trojan 
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dēspērat tractāta nitéscere posse relinquit 150 
atque ita mentitur, sic veris falsa remiscet, 

primo né medium, medio n& discrepet imum. 

ta, quid ego et populus mēcum desideret audi, 

si plausūris egés aulaea manentis et üsque 


sessūrī donec cantor “vis plaudite" dicat. 155 
aulaeum, aulacī n. curtain (of a theater) nitesco, nitescere, —~, — begin to shine, 
cantor, cantóris m. singer (the person playing become bright 

and singing the musical parts of a play) plaudo, plaudere, plausi, plausus clap the hands, 
dēsīderā (1-tr.) long for, desire applaud 
déspéro {dē + spērē) (1-tr.) despair (of) plausor, plausūris m. one who applauds 
discrep, discrepāre, discrepui or discrepāvī, remisceē, remiscēre, —, remixtus mix 
—— be out of harmony (with) sedeē, sedēre, sēdī, sessūrus sit, be seated 
egeó, egēre, eguī, — — be needy, lack, need tractā (1-tr.) keep on dragging; deal with, discuss, 
(+ gen.) treat 
īmus, -a, -um lowest, bottom (of); last, final üsque (adv.) continuously 


mentior, mentiri, mentitus sum lie, tell a lie 


12. Propertius L1-8 
The poet describes how he came to be in love with Cynthia. 


Cynthia prima suis miserum mé cépit ocellis, 
contactum nūllīs ante cupidinibus. 
tum mihi constantis deiecit lümina fastüs 
et caput impositis pressit Amor pedibus, 
dónec mē docuit castās odisse puellas 5 
improbus et nüllo vivere consilio. 
ei mihi, iam toto furor hic non déficit anno, 
cum tamen adversos cogor habere deos. 


adversus, -a, -um opposite, hostile, adverse doceo, docere, docui, doctus teach 
caput, capitis n. head ei (interj.) alas! 
castus, -a, -um chaste fastus, fastüs rs, pride, haughtiness, arrogance 
cūgā (có- + ago), cūgere, cočgī, coactus drive to- furor, furoris m. madness; passion 

gether, force, compel impēnē (in- + pönö) place or impose (on) 
cēnstāns, constantis firm, constant improbus, -a, -um wicked, shameless; relentless 
contingē, contingere, contigī, contāctus touch ocellus, ocellī m. (little) eye 
cupido, cupi J. desire pes, pedis m. foot 
deficia (dē- + facio) let down, fail; subside premā, premere, pressi, pressus press (hard); 


dēiciā (dē- + iaciē) throw down, cast down. overpower 


Longer Readings 
13. Propertius 11.12 
‘The poet ponders the artistic depiction of Love. 
Quicumque ille fuit, puerum qui pinxit Amorem, 
nonne putās miris hunc habuisse manūs? 
is primum vidit sine sēnsū vivere amantēs, 
et levibus cüris magna perire bona. 
idem non frūstrā ventosas addidit alas, 
fēcit et* hūmānē corde volare deum: 
scilicet alterna quoniam iactamur in unda, 
nostraque nón üllis permanet aura locis. 
et merito hamatis manus est armāta sagittis, 
et pharetra ex umero Cnēsia utroque! iacet: 
ante ferit quoniam tüti quam cernimus hostem, 
nec quisquam ex illo vulnere sanus abit. 
in mé tela manent, manet et puerilis imago: 
sed certé pennās perdidit ille suas; 
evolat heu nostró quoniam dē pectore nusquam, 
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15 


assiduusque med sanguine bella gerit. 


4et in poetry is frequently placed in the position. 
of -que. 

Tutrbque = masc. sing. abl. of indef. adj., each 
(of two) 

addo {ad- + dē) add. 

la, alae f. wing 

alternus, -a, -um alternating 

armé (1-tr.) equip (with arms), arm 

assiduus, -a, «um continually present, busy; 
diligent, persistent 

aura, aurae f. breeze 

cemd, cernere, crēvī, cretus distinguish; perceive 

Cnósius, -a, -um of Cnossos, the ancient capital 
of Crete; Cretan 

tor, cordis n. heart 

ēvolē (1-intr.) fly out 

ferio, ferire, —-, — strike, hit 

frūstrā (adv.) in vain 

hāmātus, -a, um hooked, barbed. 

hamanus, -a, «um human 

iaceē, iacere, iacuit, — lie, rest; hang 

iactē (1-tr.) throw, toss; harass, torment 

imāgē, imāginis f image, likeness 

meritd (adv.) deservedly, with good reason 


mirus, -a, -um marvelous 

nusquam (adv.) nowhere; on no occasion 

penna, pennae f. wing 

permaneē (per- + mane) stay, remain; last long, 
endure 

pharetra, pharetrae f. quiver 

ping®, pingere, pima, pictus paint, represent, 
depict 

puerilis, puerile boyish, youthful 

quicumque = masc. sing. now. of indef. pron., 
whoever 

quisquam = masc. fern. sing. nom. of indef. pron 
anyone 

sagitta, sagittae f. arrow 

sanguis, sanguinis m. blood. 

sānus, -a, -um healthy, sane 

scilicet (adv. of course, no doubt, obviously 

tütus, -a, «um safe 

"umerus, umerī m. shoulder 

unda, undae f. wave 

ventēsus, -a, -um windy, full of wind; light, 
nimble 

volē (1-intr.) fly 
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quid tibi tūcundurnst siccis habitare medullis? 


sī pudor est, alio* traice tēla, puer! 
intāctēs isto satius temptāre veneno: 


non ego, sed tenuis vapulat umbra mea. de 


quam si perdideris, quis erit qui tālia cantet, 


(haec mea Mūsa levis gloria magna tuast), 
qui caput et digitos et lümina nigra puellae 


et canat ut! soleant molliter ire pedes? 


alio, here (adv.) to another place, elsewhere 

tut, here (interrog. adv.) how 

canto (Ltr.) sing (of) 

caput, capitis n. head 

digitus, digiti m. finger 

habito (1-intr.) dwell, live; stay, remain 

intāctus, -a, -um untouched, uninjured; untried 

iūcundus, -a, -um pleasing, delightful, agreeable 

medulla, medullae f. bone marrow; in pl., vitals, 
innards 

molliter (adv.) gently, softly, mildly 

Mūsa, Mūsae f. Muse 

niger, nigra, nigrum dark, black 


pēs, pedis m. foot 

pudor, pudēris m, shame, decency, modesty 

satius more satisfying, better; satius = neut, sing. 
nom, 

siccus, -a, -um dry 

temptē (Ltr.) touch; try, test; attack, assail 

tenuis, tenue thin, meager, slight: poor, insig- 
nificant 

trdicid (trāns- + iaciē) pierce; shoot 

vapulē, vapulāre, vapulavi, —— be beaten, 
be flogged 

venenum, veneni n. poison 


Longer Readings 


14. Propertius 11.15.31-40 
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After a night of passion, the poet declares that he will love Cynthia come what may. 


terra prius falso partū dēlūdet arantis, 
et citius nigros Sol agitābit equos, 


flūminague ad caput incipient revocare liquores, 


aridus et* siccd gurgite piscis erit, 


quam possim nostros aliof trānsferre dolores: 


huius eró vivus, mortuus huius ero. 


35 


quod? mihi sit interdum tālīs concedere noctes 


illa velit, vitae longus et annus erit. 


si dabit et multas, fiam immortalis in illīs: 


nocte unà quivis vel deus esse potest. 


et in poetry is frequently placed in the position 
of que. 

talið, here (adv. to another place, elsewhere 

3quod . .. st but if 

agitd (1-tr.] stir up, set in motion: drive 

āridus, -a, -um dry; parched 

arē (1-tr.) plough, till 

caput, capitis n. head; source 

citius (adv.) more quickly 

concédo (con- + cēdē) (tr.) concede, grant 

dēlūdē, dēlūdere, dēlūsī, dēlūsus play false, 
mock, deceive 

dolor, dolēris m. grief, sorrow, pain 

equus, equi m. horse 

flümen, flüminis v. river, stream 

gurges, gurgitis m. swirling water, eddy, 
whirlpool 
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immortālis, immortāle immortal 

interdum (adv.) from time to time, occasionally 

liquor, liguēris m. fluid, liquid; water 

niger. nigra, nigrum dark, black 

partus, partis m. birth; offspring: crop 

piscis, piscis, -ium m. fish 

quivis = masc, sing, nom. of indef. pron., anyone 
you wish, anyone at all 

revocē (1-tr.) call back 

siccus, -a, -um dry 

Sol, Sdlis m. Sun 

trānsferē (trāns- + ferð), trānsferre, trānstulī, 
trānslātus carry across, transfer 

vel (adv.) even. 

vivus, -2, «um living, alive 
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15. Ovid, Metamorphoses XI11.361—69 


Odysseus boasts to Ajax, his rival for Achilles' atmor, about the differences between them, 
... tibi dextera bello 

ütilis, ingenium est quod eget moderamine nostro; 

tü vires sine mente geris, mihi cüra futūrī; 


tü pugnare potes, pugnandi tempora mecum 


ligit Atrides; tū tantum corpore prēdes, 


nös animē; quantoque ratem qui temperat anteit* 


rēmigis officium, quanto dux milite maior, 


tantum ego tē supero. nec non* in corpore nostro 


pectora” sunt potiora manü: vigor omnis in illis. 


*nec nūn, here, likewise 

"pectora, here, intellectual faculties 

anteed (ante- + e), anteire, anteiī or anteivi, 
—— go before; be better than, surpass 

Atrīdēs, Atrīdae m. son of Atreus (either 
Agamemnon or Menelaus) 

dexter, dextra, dextrum right; as fem. subst. 
(sc. manus) right hand; dextera = dextra. 

eged, egēre, eguī, — need, lack {+ abl.) 

ēligē (ē- + lego), eligere, elegi, ēlēctus select, 
choose 


moderamen, moderaminis x. control, guidance 

officium, officii x. obligation; duty, task 

potior, potius more powerful; more precious 

prēsum (pro-+ sum), prüdesse, prēfuī, 
prēfutūrus be helpful, be of use, be good (for); 
prides = 2nd sing. pres. act. indic. 

ratis, ratis, um f. boat, ship 

xemex, rēmigis m. oarsman, rower 

temperē (1-tr.) restrain, hold back: control 

ūūtilis, ūtile useful 

vigor, vigoris m. liveliness, activity, vigor 


4. The short vowels -e- and -i- of anteit are pronounced as the diphthong -ei-. 


Longer Readings 409 
16. Ovid, Tristia 111.7.45—52 
The poet in exile predicts his own fate. 


ēn ego, cum patria caream vobisque* domóque, 45 
raptague sint adimi quae potuere mihi, 
ingenio tamen ipse med comitorque fruorque: 
Caesar int hoc potuit iūris habere nihil, 
quilibet hanc saevó vitam mihi finiat ēnse, 
mē tamen extincto fama superstes erit, 50 
dumque suis victrix septem dé montibus orbem. 
prospiciet domitum Martia Roma, legar. 
*vàbis refers to all Ovid's friends and acquain- fruor, fruī, frūctus sum enjoy, delight in (+ abl.) 


tances in Rome. Martius, -a, «am of or belonging to Mars, Martial 
in, here, over orbis, orbis, ium m. ring, circle; world 
adimē, adimere, adēmī, adēmptus remove, take prēspicič, prūspicere, próspexi, prospectus 
away survey, watch over, look out over 
comitē (1-tr. accompany, attend quilibet = masc. sing. nom. of indef. pron., 
domē, domāre, domui, domitus subdue, tame anyone {it pleases) 
ën (interj.) behold! look! rapid, rapere, rapuī, raptus tear away, carry off 
ēnsis, ensis m. sword superstes, superstitis remaining alive, surviving 
ex(s)tinguó, ex(s)tinguere, ex(s)tinxi, victrix, victricis f. conqueror, victor 


ex(s)tinctus extinguish; annihilate, kill 
fini6, finire, finivi or finir, finitus define; end, 
finish 


410 Chapter XIII 
17. Livy, Ab Urbe Condita L56.9 


The last princes of the Tarquins went to Delphi, the seat of Apollo's oracle, in order to ask a 
question on behalf of their father. They took with them a lowly Roman, M. Brutus. The his- 
torian describes a surprising turn of events. 


is* tum ab Tarquiniis ductus Delphós, lūdibrium vérius quam comes, aureum ba. 
culum inclūsum corned cavātē ad id baculo tulisse donum Apollini dicitur, per am- 
bagés effigiem ingenii sui. quó postquam ventum est, perfectis patris mandatis 
cupido incessit animēs iuvenum sciscitandi ad quem eórum régnum Rēmānum 
esset ventūrum. ex infimd specū vócem redditam ferunt imperium summum 
Rómae habebit qui vestrum primus, 6 iuvenes, ósculum mātrī tulerit. Tarquinii, ut 
Sextus, qui Romae relictus fuerat,’ ignarus responsi? expersque imperil esset, rem 
summā ope taceri iubent; ipsi inter sé uter prior, cum Romam redisset, matri ös- 
culum daret, sortī permittunt Brütus alio ratus spectare Pythicam vocem, velut sī 
prolapsus cecidisset, terram osculo contigit, scilicet quod ea commünis mater om- 


nium mortalium esset. 


*is refers to M, Brutus 

*relictus fuerat = relictus erat 

"responsum, responsi n. answer, response 

iubent, permittunt, historical use of present 
tense; translate as perfect. 

Taliē, here (adv.), elsewhere, to another place, 
in another direction 

ambagés, ambagum f pl. roundabout path 

aureus, «a, -um golden, made of gold 

baculum, baculi n. staff, walking stick 

Brütus, Brüti m. (M.) Brutus, legendary hero of 
early Rome 

cavó (1-tr.) hollow out, make hollow 

comes, comitis m. or f companion, comrade 

commünis, commiine common, shared; held 
incommon 

contingē, contingere, contigi, contāctus touch 

corneus, -a, -um made of cornel wood 

cupīdē, cupidinis f desire 

Delphi, Delphorum m. pl. Delphi 

cftigičs, cffigitt f. representation, statue; symbol 

expers, expertis having no part (of) 

ignarus, -a, -um not knowing, unaware 

incedo (in- + cēdē) (tr.) go in, enter; arise, 
come over 

inclūdē, inclūdere, inclüsi, inclūsus enclose, seal 

infimus, -a, -um lowest, deepest, lowest part (of), 
depths (of) 


juvenis, iuvenis m. young man 


lūdibrium, lūdībrit n. plaything, toy: 
laughingstock 

mandātum, mandātī n. order, instruction. 

mortālis, mortāle mortal 

Ops, opis f. power, ability, might, effort 

osculum, ēsculī n. kiss 

permitto (per- + mitto) entrust, commit 

prēlābor, pralabi, prēlāpsus sum slide or slip 
forward, slip down 

Pythicus, -a, -um of Pytho (the oracle at Delphi), 
Pythian, Delphic 

reor, rērī, ratus sum believe, think, imagine 

reddo (red- + dā) give back, return 

rēgnum, rēgnī n. kingdom, realm; kingship, rule 

scilicet (adv.) of course, no doubt, obviously 

sciscitor (1-tr.) try to get to know by asking, 
inquire 

Sextus, Sexti m. Sextus (Tarquinius), one of the 
sons of Tarquinius Superbus, last king of 
Rome 

Sors, sortis, -ium f. lot, portion; destiny 

specto (1-tr.) look at, observe; face, point 

specus, specüs m. cave, grotto, abyss, hollow 

taceo, tacere, tacui, tacitūrus be silent, keep 
silent; leave unmentioned 

Tarquinius, Tarquini m. Tarquinius, any male 
membet of the Tarquin family 

velut (conj. even as, just as 


Longer Readings 4n 
18. Livy, Ab Urbe Condita XXIL49.5 


in 216 n.c.z. at Cannae in southern Italy, the Romans suffered one of their greatest military 
defeats in a battle against Hannibal and his Carthaginian army. In a single day most of the 
fifty thousand Romans who fought were killed. In the following passage Livy describes a 
meeting between L. Aemilius Paulus, one of the consuls in charge, and Cn. Lentulus, a mil- 
itary tribune. The final vestiges of the Roman army are being routed. 

pepulérunt* tamen iam paucós superantést et labore ac volneribus fessós. inde 
dissipati omnés sunt, equosque ad fugam qui poterant repetébant. Cn. Lentulus 
tribūnus militum cum praetervehéns equó sedentem in saxo, cruóre opplétum, cén- 
sulem vidisset, “L. Aemili,” inquit, “quem ünum insontem culpae cladis hodiernae 
dei respicere debent, cape hunc equum, dum et tibi virium aliquid superest et comes 
ego tē tollere possum ac protegere. nē fünestam hanc pugnam morte consulis 


feceris; etiam sine hēc lacrimarum satis lūctūsgue est.” 


*pepulérunt, subject is the Carthaginians 

"superó, here, survive; superantēs, sc. Romanos 

L. Aemilius, L. Aemilii m. L. Aemilius (Paulus) 
(consul 216 2.c.r.), one of the Roman leaders 
at the disastrous battle of Cannae 

aliquid = neut. sing. nom. of indef. pron., 
something 

dadés, cladis, -ium f. slaughter, destruction 

comes, comitis m. or f. companion, comrade 

cruor, cruóris m. (fresh) blood, gore 

culpa, culpae f. guilt, blame 

dissipo (1-tr.} disperse, scatter 

equus, equi m. horse 

fessus, -a, -um weary, exhausted, worn out 

fünestus, -a, -um lamentable, grievous; polluted 

hodiernus, -a, «um of this day, today's 

inde (adv.) from there; thereupon, then 

inquam (defective verb) say; inquit = 3rd sing. 
pres. act. indic. 

īnsēns, insontis innocent, not guilty 

lacrima, lacrimae f. tear 


Cn. Lentulus, Cn. Lentuli m. Cn. (Cornelius) 
Lentulus 

lūctus, lūctūs m. mourning 

oppleó, opplere, opplévi, opplētus fill completely, 
fill up; cover completely 

praeterveha, praetervehere, praetervexī, 
praetervectus travel past, pass by 

prtegó, prótegere, prót&i, protéctus cover, 
protect 

pugna, pugnae f. fight, battle 

repētā (re- + petó) seek again, get back 

respiciē, respicere, respexī, respectus look back 
at; show concern for; regard 

saxium, saxi n. rock, stone 

sedeo, sedére, sēdī, sessürus sit, be seated 

supersum (super- + sum), superesse, superfui, 
— remain, be left, survive 

tolió, tollere, sustuli, sublatus lift, raise; take 
away, carry off 

tribūnus, tribūnī m. tribune, military 
commander 


412 Chapter XIN 
19. Livy, Ab Urbe Conditā XXXVIIL23.1 


In 278 B.c.z. many Gauls had migrated to Asia Minor. Livy reports the terror of the Gauls 
after the Romans break into their camp during the Macedonian wars in 189. 


patentibus iam portis, priusquam irrumperent victores, fuga ē castris Gallorum in 
omnés partés facta est. ruunt caeci per vias, per invia; nülla praecipitia saxa, nüllae 
rūpēs obstant; nihil praeter hostem metuunt; itaque plerique praecipites per vastam 
altitūdinem prēlāpsī aut dēbilitātī exanimantur. consul captis castris direptione 
praedāgue abstinet militem; . . . 


abstinea (abs- + teneo), abstinere, abstimuī, pated, patére, patuī, —— lie open 
abstentus hold back, restrain plérique, plēraegue, pleraque very many, most 
altitūdē, altitūdinis f. height porta, portae f. gate 
débilits (1-tr.) weaken praeceps, praecipitis precipitous, steep; rushing 
dīreptiē, direptiónis f. plundering, pillaging forward, headlong 
exanimē (1-tr.) deprive of life, kill praeda, praedae f. booty, plunder 
Galli, Gallórum m. pl. (the) Gauls prēlābor, prēlābī, prolapsus sum fall forward 
invius, -a, -um impassable; invia, sc. loca ruē, ruere, rul, rutūrus rush 
irrumpā, irrumpere, irrüpi, irruptus break in, rūpēs, rūpis, -ium f. diff, crag 
burst in saxum, saxi #. rock, stone 
itaque (conj.) and so, accordingly vastus, -a, rum immense, vast 
metuē, metuere, metui, — fear, dread victor, victoris m. conqueror, victor 
obstē (ob- + sto), obstare, obstiti, obstātum stand 
in the way 


20. Seneca the Younger, Epistulae Morales CVIL9 


After stating that the law of nature is a continuous alternation of good and bad things, the 
philosopher suggests the proper human response. 


ad hanc legem animus noster aptandus est; hanc sequatur. huic pareat. et quae- 
cumque fiunt, debuisse fieri putet nec velit obiurgāre nātūram. optimum est pati 
quod ēmendāre nón possis, et deum, qué auctore cüncta proveniunt, sine mur- 
murātiūne comitari; malus miles est qui imperatórem gemens sequitur. 


aptó (1-tr.) fit, adapt, attune murmurātiā, murmuritionis f. grumbling, 
auctor, auctēris m. source, author muttering 

comitor (1-tr.) accompany, attend obiurgē (1-tr.) find fault with, reprimand 
cünctus, -a, -um all prāveniā (pró- + venio) come forth, emerge, arise 
ēniendā (1-tr.) correct; remedy, cure quaecumque = neut. pl. nom. of indef. pron., what- 


gemē, gemere, gemuī, gemitum groan, moan ever things 


413 
Continuous Readings 
1. Cicero, In Catilinam I 13—14 

quid est enim, Catilina, quod tē iam in hāc urbe dēlectāre possit? in quà nēmē est, 
extra istam coniüratiónem perditorum hominum, qui té nón metuat, némd qui nón 
óderit. quae nota domesticae turpitüdinis nón inusta vitae tuae est? quod prīvātārum 
rērum dedecus non haeret in fim? quae libīdē ab oculis, quod facinus à manibus 
umquam tuis, quod flagitium 3 tōtō corpore afuit? cui ti adulēscentulē quem cor- 
ruptēlārum inlecebris inrētissēs non aut ad audaciam ferrum aut ad libidinem facem 
praetulisti?* quid vērē? nüper cum morte superiüris uxoris novis nuptiis locum va- 
cuēfēcissēs, nonne etiam alio incredibili scelere hoc scelus cumulavisti? quod ego 
praetermitto et facile patior silērī nē in hac cīvitāte tant facinoris immanitas aut 
exstitisse aut nón vindicata esse videatur. praetermitto ruinās fortūnārum tuarum 
quàs omnis proximis Idibus tibi impendere sentiēs: ad illa venió quae non ad prīvā- 
tam ignominiam vitiorum tuórum, non ad domesticam tuam difficultātem ac turpi- 
tüdinem, sed ad summam rem püblicam atque ad omnium nostrum vitam salü- 


temque pertinent. 


*praeferē, here, means both offer (ferrum) and 
carry in front (facem) 

absum (ab- + sum), abesse, afui, āfutūrus be 
absent, be distant 

adulēscentulus, adulēscentulī +. (little) young 
man 

coniūrātiē, coniūrātidnis f. conspiracy 

corruptela, corruptēlae f. corruption, seduction 

cumulo (1-1) pile up, heap 

dedecus. dédecoris n. shame. disgrace 

dēlectē (1-tr.) delight, please, charm 

difficultàs, difficultatis f. difficulty 

domesticus, -a, -um personal, domestic 

exsistd, existere, exstitī, — exist, arise, appear 

extra (prep. + acc.) outside 

fax, facis f firebrand, torch 

facinus, facinoris ». deed; crime 

flagitium, flagitii n. shame, outrage, disgrace 

haereē, haerére, haesī, haesürus cling, stick 

Īdūs, Īduum m. pl. (the) Ides, fifteenth day of 
March, May, July, and October; the thirteenth 
of every other month 

ignominia, ignominiae f. dishonor, disgrace 

illecebra, illecebrae f. attraction, allurement 

immānitās, immānitātis f. enormity 

impendes, impendēre, ——, — hang over, 
threaten (+ dat.) 


incredibilis, incredibile unbelievable 

inūrē, inūrere, inusst, inustus burn upon, brand 
upon (+ dat.) 

irrētiē, irrētīre, irrétivi or irr&til, irrētītus trap 

libido, libidinis f. desire, pleasure, passion, lust 

metuo, metuere, metui, — fear, dread 

nota, notae f. mark, sign 

nūper (adv.) recently 

nuptiae, nuptiarum f. pl. marriage, wedding 

pertineo (per- + tene), pertinere, pertinui, 
pertentus be aimed at, pertain 

praetermitto (praeter- + mitto) pass over, omit 

privatus, -a, -um private 

proximus, -a, «um nearest; most recent, last 

ruina, ruinae f. downfall, ruin, destruction 

sileo, silére, siluī, — be silent; pass over in 
silence, leave unmentioned 

superior, superius upper, higher; previous 

turpitūdē, turpitūdinis f ugliness; shamefulness, 
baseness 

uxor, uxüris f. wife 

vacuēfaci6, vacuéfacere, vacuēfēcī, vacu&factus 
make empty 

vindico (1-tr.) avenge, punish 

vitium, vitii x. vice, fault 


44 Chapter XIII 
2. Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 3 


pulchrum est bene facere rei püblicae, etiam bene dicere haud absurdum est; vel pace 
vel bello clārum fierī licet; et qui fēcēre et qui facta aliorum scripsere, multi laudan. 
tur. ac mihi quidem, tametsi? haudquaquam pār gloria sequitur scriptórem et auc. 
torem rérum, tamen in primis* arduom vidétur rēs gestās scribere: primum quod 
facta dictis exaequanda sunt; dein quia plerique quae delicta reprehenderis malevo- 
lentia et invidiā dicta putant, ubi dé magna virtüte atque gloria bonorum memores, 
quae sibi quisque! facilia factü* putat, aeguē animē accipit, supra ea veluti ficta pro 
falsis dūcit. Sed ego adulēscentulus initio, sicuti plerique, studio ad rem püblicam 
latus sum, ibique mihi multa advorsa fuēre. nam pró pudóre, pro abstinentia, pro 
virtūte audacia, largitio, avaritia vigēbant. quae tametsi animus aspernābātur īn- 
soléns malārum artium, tamen inter tanta vitia inbecilla aetās ambitione conrupta 
tenēbātur; ac mē, quom ab relicudrum malis móribus dissentīrem, nihiló minus! 


honóris cupidó eadem quae cēterēs fáma atque invidiā vexabat. 


^in primis, especially, above all; first. 

"quisque = masc fem. sing. nom. of indef. pron, 
each person 

Mactū = neut. sing, abl. of verbal noun of faci6, 
in (respect to) the doing, to do 
ihiló minus or nihilóminus (adv.) no less, just 
as much 

abstinentia, abstinentiae f. abstinence; self- 
restraint, integrity 

absurdus, -a, -um discordant; inappropriate 

aduléscentulus, adulēscentutī m. (little) young 
man 

adversus, -a, -um opposite, hostile, adverse 

aetis, aetātis f. age, time of life 

ambitio, ambitionis f. flattery, adulation; desire 
for power, ambition 

arduus, -a, -um steep; difficult, arduous 

aspernor (1-tr.) disdain, reject, despise 

auctor, auctóris m. source, author, producer 

avāritia, avaritiae f. greed, avarice 

corrtumpó, corrumpere, corrüpi, corruptus 
corrupt, bribe 

cupīdē, cupīdinis f. desire 

dein (adv.) thereupon, then, next 

délictum, dēlictī n. offense, crime 

dissentio (dis- + sentið) differ, disagree 

exaeguē (1-tr.) make equal, equal 

fingo, fingere, finxi, fictus form, fashion, make; 
imagine 

haud (adv.) not at all, by no means 

haudguāguam (adv.) by no means whatever, 
notatall 


ibi (adv.) there: then. 

inbēcilfus, -a, -um weak, feeble 

initium, initii n. beginning 

insoléns, īnsolentis unaccustomed, unfamiliar 

largitio, largītidnis f. generosity, largess; bribery 

licet, licēre, licuit or licitum est (impersonal verb) 
it is permitted 

malevolentia, malevolentiae f. ill will, dislike, 
malevolence 

memarē (1-tr.) mention, recount, tell; memorés, 
Potential subjunctive with a generalized sec- 
ond person 

pār, paris equal 

plerique, pleraeque, pleraque very many, most 

pudor, pudēris im. shame, decency, modesty 

relicuus, -a, -um remaining, rest (of) 

reprehendo, reprehendere, reprehendi, 
reprehensus scize, catch; blame, censure; 
reprehenderis, Potential subjunctive with a 
generalized second person 

scriptor, scrīptūris m. writer 

sicuti (conj.) just as 

supra (prep. + acc.) over, above, beyond 

tametsi (conj.) notwithstanding that, although 

vel (conj.) or; vel... vel... either... or... 

veluti (conj.) even as, just as 

vexb (1-tr.) trouble, disturb, harass 

vigeó, vigēre, viguī, —— be vigorous, thrive, 
flouri: 

vitium, vitii r. fault, vice 


Continuous Readings 415 
3. Vergil, Aeneid 11.518—32 
ipsum autem sümptis Priamum iuvenālībus armis 
ut vidit, “quae mens tam dira, miserrime coniünx, 
impulit his cingi telis? aut quo ruis?" inquit. 520 


“nön tali auxilió nec defensoribus istis 

tempus eget; non, si ipse meus nunc adforet Hector. 

hac tandem concede; haec āra tuebitur omnis, 

aut moriére simul." sic öre effata recepit 

ad sēsē et sacra longaevum in sēde locavit. 525 
ecce autem elapsus Pyrrhi dē caede Polītēs, 

ūnus nátorum Priami, per tēla, per hostis 

porticibus longis fugit et vacua atria lüstrat 


saucius. illum ardens infesto vulnere Pyrrhus 

insequitur, iara iamque* manü tenet et premit hasta. E 
ut tandem ante oculos ēvāsit et ēra parentum, 

concidit ac multo vitam cum sanguine fūdit. 


"iam iamque now all but. 

adforet = adesset 

adsum (ad- + sum), adesse, adfui, adfutürns 
be present 

ardeo, axdere, arsī, arsūrus burn, be on fire 

atium, atrii n. atrium, the main room of a 
Roman house; in sing. or pl., house, palace 

caedēs, caedis, -ium f. slaughter 

cingē, cingere, cīnxī, cinctus gird, equip; cingt, 
to gird oneself 

concēdē (con- + cēdē) concede, grant; withdraw 

concidó (con- + cadà), concidere, concidī, 
fall down (in dying), fall dead 

coniünx, coniugis m. or f. spouse; husband; wife 

defensor, dēfēnsūris m. defender, protector 

dirus, -a, -um dire, dreadful, frightful 

*effor (1-tr.) utter, say 

egeó, egére, eguī, —— lack, want, need (+ abl.) 

ēlābor, elabi, elapsus sum slip out, steal away, 
escape 


fundo, fundere, füdi, füsus pour out, pour forth, 
shed 

hasta, hastae f. spear 

Hectür, Hectoris m. Hector, son of Priam, 

hdc (adv.) to this place, hither 

impellā (in- + pellē), impellere, impuli, impulsus 
drive, impel 


infestus, -a, -am hostile 

inquam (defective verb) say; inquit = 3rd sing. 
pres. act. indic. 

insequor (in- + sequor) follow closely, pursue, 
chase 

iuvenālis, iuvenāle youthful 

locó (1-tr.) place 

longaevus, -a, -um of great age, ancient 

lūstrē (1-tr.) roam through, traverse 

6s, Oris n. in sing. or pl., mouth; face 

paréns, parentis, -ium m. or f. parent; parentum. 
= parentium 

Polītēs, Politis m. Polites, a son of Priam 

porticus, porticūs m. covered walk, colonnade 

premó, premere, pressi, pressus press hard, 
overpower 

Pyrrhus, Pyrrhi m, Pyrrhus, son of Achilles 

recipio (re- + capià) take back, receive 

ruē, ruere, rui, rutürus rush 

Sacer, sacra, sacrum sacred 

sanguis, sanguinis m. blood 

saucius, -a, -um wounded 

sēdēs, sedis, -ium f. seat 

simul (adv.) at the same time 

sūmē, sümere, sümpsi, sümptus take up, seize; 
take on, assume 

tueor, tueri, tuitus or tūtus sum look at; protect 

vacuus, -a, -um empty 


46 Chapter XIIL 
4. Ovid, Metamorphoses 1490-503 
Phoebus amat visaeque cupit conübia Daphnés, 
quodque cupit, spérat, suaque illam dracula fallunt, 
utque leves stipulae demptis adolentur aristis, 
ut facibus saepēs ardent, quas forte viator 
vel nimis admēvit* vel iam sub lūcet reliquit,* 
sic deus in flammas abiit, sic pectore toto 
ritur et sterilem spērandā nūtrit amorem. 
spectat inornatós collo pendere capillos 
et “quid si cOmantur?” ait. videt igne micantes 
sideribus similes oculos, videt oscula, quae non 
est vidisse satis; laudat digitūsgue manüsque 
bracchiaque et nūdēs media plūs parte lacertos; 
sī quat latent, melióra putat. fugit dcior aura 
illa levi neque ad? hacc revocantis verba resistit: 


E 
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sadmāvit, reliquit, translate as present 

tsub lūce near daylight, near dawn 

tqua = neut. nom. pl. of indef. pron., any things 

tad, here, at 

admoved (ad- + moved) move near 

adoleč, adolére, —, adultus burn (ritually); 
destroy by fire, burn 

aió (defective verb) say; ait = 3rd sing. pres. act. 
indic. 

ardeē, ardére, arsi, arsūrus bum, be on fire; rage 

atista, atistae f beard of barley or corn; ear or 
spike (of a plant) 

aura, aurae f. breeze 

bracchium, bracchiī n. (lower) arm 

capillus, capilli m. in sing. or pl. hair 

collum, colli n, neck 

cēmē, cómere, cümpsi, cómptus make beautiful, 
adorn; do (hair) 

cānūbium, cónübil n. in sing. or pl. marriage, 
marriage rites 

Daphne, Daphnēs f. Daphne; Daphnēs = gen. 
sing. : 

dēmē, dēmere, dēmpsī, dēmptus remove, take 
way; cut off 

digitus, digiti m: finger 

falls, fallere, fefellī, falsus deceive, trick; fail 

fax, facis f. firebrand, torch 


flamma, flammae f. flame 

inomātus, «a, um unadorned, plain 

lacertus, lacerti m. (upper) arm 

lated, latere, latui, — hide, lie hidden, 
be concealed 

micó (1-tr.) dart, flicker, flash 

nimis (adv.) excessively, too 

nūdus, -a, -um naked, nude 

nūtrič, nūtrīre, nüirivi or nūtriī, nūtrītus feed, 
nourish; encourage, foster 

ācior, ócius more swift 

oraculum, araculi n. divine utterance, oracle 

dsculum, ēsculī n. kiss; in pl., lips 

pended, pendēre, pependi, — hang, 


be suspended 
Phoebus, Phoebi m. Phoebus (Apollo) 
resistó, resistere, restitī, —— halt, stop 


revoc (re- + voco) (1-tr.) summon back, call back 

saepēs, saepis f. (planted) hedge 

Sidus, sideris n. star 

spectē (1-tr.) look at, observe 

sterilis, sterile producing nothing; futile 

stipula, stipulae f. stalk (of a plant) 

ūrē, ürere, ussi, ustus burn, scorch, inflame, 
consume 

vel (conj.) or; vel. . . vel...either...or... 

viātor, viātūris m. traveler 


$130. Adverbs of Place 


Vocabulary 

eb (adv.) to that place, thither illic (adv.) there, in that place 
eādem (adv.) to the same place illinc (adv.) from there, thence 
hic (adv.) here, in this place; at this time hinc...illinc... on fhisside... 
hinc (adv.) from here, hence; henceforth on that side 

hinc... hinc...on this side... illc (adv.) to there, thither 

on that side... inde (adv.) from that place, from there, 

hüc (adv.) to here, hither thence; from that time, thereupon 
ībi (adv.) in that place, there; then, 

thereupon 


MEMORIZE THESE VOCABULARY WORDS. Their meanings will not be given when they 
appear in the remainder of this book, 
Certain common adverbs of place appear in these closely related forms: 


The adverbs in the column on the left are demonstrative because they point out a 
place where, from where, or to where, often in the answer to a question. The adverbs in 
the column on the right may be used either to ask questions (interrogative) or to cor- 
relate with corresponding demonstratives (relative) (cf. $124). For example: 


IR potum i 


OBSERVATION 


An idiomatic English translation of a sentence containing both a demonstrative and relative ad- 
verb of place often omits the translation of the demonstrative adverb, as in the second trans- 
lation above. 
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Short Readings 


1. A freed prisoner of war agrees to help his present and former masters. 
prod rotā me ūtī licet: 
vel ego hüc vel illūc vortor quo imperābitis. (Praurus, Carrīvī 369-70) 
licet, licēre, licuit or licitum est it is permitted 


rota, rotae f. wheel 
vertó, vertere, verti, versus tum 


2. After revealing that Catiline's conspiracy is known to all, Cicero bids him depart. 
quae* cum ita sint, Catilina, perge quà coepisti: &gredere aliquando ex urbe; 
patent portae: proficīscere, (Cīceno, IN CATILINAM 110) 

*quae, connective relative, aud . . , these things 

aliguandē (adv.) at long last 

pateo, patére, patuī, —— lie open 


pergo, pergere, perréxi, perréctus proceed 
porta, portae f. gate 


3. The poet addresses a collection of bad poetry that he is about to discard. 
vos hinc interea valete abite 
illac, unde malum pedem attulistis. (CaruLLus XIV.21—22) 

afferē (ad- + feró), afferre, attuli, allatus bring, convey 

interea (adv.) meanwhile 

pés, pedis m. foot 


4. After a detour to tend to ships damaged in a storm, Caesar resumes his pursuit of 
the Britons, 


ipse eódem unde redierat proficiscitur. (Caesar, DF BELco GaLLICO V.11) 


CHAPTER XIV 


Vocabulary 


Tina, lünae f. moon 


> aetās, aetātis f. age; lifetime: time 
> agmen, agminis n. line (of march), 
column; army; multitude, throng 
auctoritas, auctēritātis f. authority; 
influence 
nómen, nàminis n. name 
6s, Oris n. in sing. or pl. mouth; face 
ol, solis m. sun 


> aliquis, aliquid (indef. pron.) someone, 
something; anyone, anything 
> aliqui, aliqua, aliquod (indef. adj.) 
some, any 
» quis, quid (indef. pron.) someone, sorne- 
thing; anyone, anything 
> qui, qua, quod (indef. adj.) some, any 


> quisquam, quicquam (indef. pron.) some- 


one, something; anyone, anything 
> quisque, quidque {quicque) (indef. pron.) 
each or every man or woman, each or 
every thing 
> quique, quaeque, quodque (indef. adj.) 
each, every 


spectó (1-tr.) look at, observe 


> accidē, accidere, accidi, —— happen 
> efficio, efficere, effēcī, effectus make; 
bring about 
metuo, metuere, metui, — fear, dread 


> occidē, occidere, occidi, occāsūrus fall, 
set; die 

> prema, premere, pressi, pressus press 
(hard); overpower; check 


> opprimo, opprimere, oppressi, 
oppressus press on; close; overwhelm, 
oppress 


> orior, oriri, ortus sum rise, arise 


> absum, abesse, āfui, āfutūrus be absent, 
be distant 

> adsum, adesse, adfur, adfutürus be 
present, be near 

> confero, conferre, contuli, collātus bring 
together, collect; compare; direct; 
confer (on) 

> licet, licēre, licuit or licitum est it is 
permitted ($135) 

> oportet, oportere, oportuit it is proper, it 
is right ($135) 


> cinctus, -a, «um all 
> reliquus, -a, -um remaining, rest (of) 


absens, absentis absent 
> vetus, veteris old 


> necesse (indecl. adj.) necessary (§135) 


adeo (adv.) to such or so great an extent, 
(so) very 
haud (adv.) not at all, by no means 
> quodsi (conj.) but if 
> vel (conj) or; 
(adv.) even 
vel... vel... either... oz... 
vix (adv.) scarcely, hardly 


420 Chapter XIV 
Vocabulary Notes 


aetas, aetātis f. may mean “age” in the sense of the number of years one bas lived or in the sense of the “age” 
or "period" in which one lives. It may also refer to: 1. the “lifetime” of a human being; 2. a particular "time of 
life” (old age, youth); or 3. “time.” 

agmen, agminis n. is a noun formed by the addition of the suffix -men to a stem of the verb ago, and its 
most general meaning is “a thing being driven.” Agmen may be used of any “mass” of things (water, clouds, 
etc) or of a “throng” or "body" of people moving or acting together. It may also carry a more specifically mil- 
itary sense, "(battleJline" or “column” of troops, both on the march and drawn up for battle. 

aliquis, aliquid is an indefinite pronoun formed by the addition of the indefinite prefix ali- to quis, quid, 
ts declension is identical with that of quis, quid. Its corresponding adjective is aliqui, aliqua, aliquod, whose 
declension is identical with that of qui, quae, quod except for the feminine singular nominative (aliqua). Mra. 
ORIZE THIS IRREGULAR FORM AS PART OF: THE CESTA HT ENTRY. 


"The use of the indefinite pronoun quis, quid is limited to subordinate clauses in which this pronoun fol 
lows such conjunctions as sī, nisi, num, nē, ut, and cum. Its corresponding adjective is qui, qua, quod, whose 
declension is identical with that of qui, quae, quod except for the feminine singular nominative (qua) and the 

ter plural nominative or accusative (qua or, less commonly, quae), MEMORIZE THESE IRREGULAR FORMS. 


quis, quid. Its declension is identical with that of quis, quid except for the assimilated neuter singular nomi- 
native or accusative (quicquam). The unassimilated form quidquam appears rarely. The corresponding in- 
definite adjective for quisquam, quicquam is supplied by ūllus, -a, -um. 
quisquam, quicquam is used primarily in sentences containing ar implying negation 
Mae 


In the second semen the use cof quisquim implies that ro one trusts s Catline. 

quisque, quidque (quicque) is an indefinite pronoun formed by the addition of the indefinite suffix -que 
to quis, quid. Its declension is identical with that of quis, quid except for the alternate assimilated neuter sin- 
gular nominative or accusative, guicgue, Its corresponding adjective is quique, quaeque, quodque, whose de- 
dension is identical with qui, quae, quod. 

quisque is often used with and placed immediately after the third-person reflexive pronoun —, sut or 
the reflexi i j 


When quisque appears in such sentences, the reflexive pronoun or reflexive-possessive adjective refers 
1o the indefinite pronoun. 

When quisque appears in the singular or plural with a superlative adjective, the resulting phrase may be 
translated into o English with the plural and the English word "all." 


accidē, accidere, accidit, — is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix ad- to cada, and it 
exhibits regular vowel weakening. (For the prefix ad- see Appendix P.) Accidà is often used impersonally and 
may be accompanied by a Dative of Reference. For its use with Substantive Ut clauses see $133. 

efficio, efficere, eftēcī, effectus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix ex- to facio. (For 
the prefix ex- see Appendix P.) For its use with Substantive Ut clauses see $133, 

occid, occidere, occidt, occāsūrus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix ob- to cada, 
and it exhibits regular vowel weakening. (For the prefix ob- see Appendix P.) While occidà may be used of any 
person or thing that fails, it is commonly used to mean “fall (into grief),” “be ruined,” “die” (when the sub- 
ject is a person}, or "set" or "sink" (when the subject is a heavenly body). The present active participle of 
occidd~—occidéns, occidentis, "setting"—may be used as a masculine substantive to refer to the "west asa 
direction or as a part of the known world. 


Vocabulary 421 


premē, premere, pressi, pressus is used in a wide variety of contexts and may be translated by a number 
of English equivalents. Premē may mean “press” in the sense of “exert pressure on” (inanimate objects, parts 
of the body). It may mean “press (hard)" in the sense of “propel,” “drive,” or “attack” (spears, people). It may 
also mean “overpower, overwhelm” (enemies, ships) or “overshadow,” "cover" (often used of the sun or moon 
covered over by clouds or shadows). Finally, it may mean “check,” “suppress,” or “stop” (bodies of water, ac- 
tions, voices). 

opprimó, opprimere, oppressi, oppressus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix ob- to 
premē, and it exhibits regular vowel weakening, (For the prefix ob- see Appendix P.) Its meanings and uses 
are similar to those of the simple verb premē. THE PRINCIPAL PARIS OF ALL COMPOUNDS OF PREMO FOLLOW 
THE PATTERN OF THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF OPPRIMO. WHEN A COMPOUND OF PREMO APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS 
PRINCIPAL PARIS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. 

orior, oriri, ortus sum is a fourth-conjugation, intransitive deponent verb. It may be used of heavenly 
bodies and mean “rise,” or it may mean more generally “arise” or “come into being.” In the present indica- 
tive it is usually conjugated as a third-conjugation i-stem verb (e.g., oritur, not oritur). Orior has an irregular 
future active participle: oritūrus, -a, -um (cf. moritūrus, -a, -um). MEMORIZE THIS IRREGULAR PORM. The pres- 
ent active participle of orior—oriēns, orientis, "rising" —may be used as a masculine substantive to refer to 
ihe "east" as a direction or as a part of the known world. COMPOUND VERBS FORMED FROM ORIOR DO NOT EX- 
HIBIT VOWEL WEAKENING. 

absum, abesse, 3fui, āfutūrus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix ab- to sum. (For 
the prefix ab- see Appendix P.) 

adsum, adesse, adfui, adfutürus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix ad- to sum. (For 
the prefix ad- see Appendix P.) Adsum often appears with a Dative with a Compound Verb. In legal contexts 
adsum may mean “be present as an advocate (for).” When the subject is a divinity, it may mean “be favor- 
able {to).” 

cūnferē, conferre, contuli, collatus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix con- to fero. 
(For the prefix con- see Appendix P.) The idiom sé cónferre means “betake oneself,” "go." 

For the third person singular forms that appear in the principal parts of impersonal verbs, such as licet, 
licere, licuit or licitum est and oportet, oportēre, oportuit see §135. Many impersonal verbs have alternate 
third principal parts formed as impersonal passives (see §59). 

The verb licet indicates what is legal or permitted. The verb oportet indicates what is proper or necessary 
in accordance with one’s duty. necesse est means “it is necessary” in the sense of “it is compulsory.” 

cOnctus, -a, -um is a synonym of omnis, omne, but contains more of an idea of “all (joined) together.” 
Cünctus, -a, -um is more commonly found in the plural. 

The adjective reliquus, -a, -um is related to the verb relinquo. it often refers to the remaining portion 
of things or people left over after certain things or people have been mentioned. It may often be translated 


i de i = SEF 
and “old” or "experienced" as opposed to “new.” Less 


y 
commonly, vetus is synonymous with antiquus, -a, -um and means “old” in the sense of “of an earlier or an- 
cient time.” The ablative singular form is usually vetere. Vetus has an irregular superlative form: veterrimus, 
-a, um. MEMORIZE THESE IRREGULAR FORMS. ‘The comparative forms of vetus are extremely rare. 

The conjunction quodsi (sometimes written as two words, quod sī) is formed from the Adverbial Ac- 
cusative nf the relative pronoun quod (to the extent of which, as to which) and the conjunction si. It nearly al- 
ways has adversative force and is best translated “but if.” 

‘The conjunction vel is used to mark an indifferent choice and thus should be distinguished from aut, 
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Derivatives 

accident 

age; coetaneous 

illicit 

necessary 

nominate; noun; nomendature 
occident; occasion 

orient; origin; abort 

oral; oscillate; ostiary; orifice 
reprimand; pressure; prim 
solar; solarium; parasol; solstice 
aspect; speculum; spectrum 
veteran; inveterate; veterinary 


Cognates 
eternal; aught: ever: aye; longevity; medieval; con 


cédó 
pseudonym; onomatopoeia; patronymic; synonymous 


hormone; are; earnest 


sun; south. 


spy; espionage; telescope; episcopal 
etesian. 
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$131. Result Clauses 


In both English and Latin, the result of an action is reported in a subordinate clause 
called a Result clause. A result may be understood as an event likely to follow upon 
the action of the main verb or as an event actually occurring or actually having occurred. 
In English, a result clause is introduced by the conjunction “that.” In Latin, Resuit 
clauses are introduced by the conjunction ut and have their verbs in the subjunctive 
according to the rules of sequence. For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Result clauses began as independent sentences whose verbs were Potential subjunctives. For 
example: 
Ei credas, Tam honestus est. You would trust him. He is so honorable. 


Such a paratactic arrangement of two thoughts easily became one sentence: Tam honestus est 
ul ei crēdās (He is so honorable that you would trust him.). By the classical period, both likely 
and actual Result clauses had their verbs in the subjunctive mood, a reflection of the view of the 
subjunctive as simply the mood appropriate for certain subordinate clauses. 

2. Result clauses are negated by ut... nón... ut... némó.. „ut... numquam . . ., etc. They 
are not negated by n&. 

3. The syntax of, for example, intellegerem, is imperfect subjunctive, Result clause, secondary 
sequence. 

4. For a Result clause that reports a likely result, as in the first sentence above, the subjunctive. 
verb is translated with the English word "would." For a Result clause that reports an actual re- 
sult, as in the second sentence, the subjunctive verb is translated as if it were indicative. The 
tense of the translation is determined by the relaüve time of the subjunctive to the main verb. 


Result clauses are usually signaled by an adverb or adjective of degree in the main 
clause. Such words include: 


s 5 pica 


OBSERVATION. 


Occasionally a demonstrative such as hic, iste, ille, or is signals a Result clause and should be 
translated "such (a)." 


When an actual result is reported in past time, a perfect subjunctive that breaks the 
rules of sequence may be used, perhaps to emphasize the actual completion of the ac- 
tion. For example: 
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$132. Relative Clauses of Result 


A blend of the idea of a Result clause with the idea of a Relative Clause of Charac- 
teristic (see (93) is called a Relative Clause of Result, in which both ideas are present, 
For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. In each sentence the word tam signals a Result clause, but the word qui/quin instead of ut 
introduces a Relative Clause of Result. Each relative clause expresses an event that would poten- 
tially or characteristically result from the main clause. 

2. In the second sentence, quin is used to introduce a negative Relative Clause of Result. Com- 
pare this use of quin to its use in Relative Clauses of Characteristic (93). 

3. The syntax of, for example, pugnet, is present subjunctive, Relative Clause of Result, primary 
sequence. 

4. The second translations given above, in which the relative pronoun is replaced in English by 
“that... . hefit . . ." are to be preferred for clarity and simplicity. In addition, the English word 
"would" may be used in translating the subjunctive verb in a Relative Clause of Result, or the 
subjunctive verb may be translated as an indicative. 


$133. Substantive Ut Clauses 


A Result clause is an adverbial clause that modifies the action of the main verb as a 
whole (cf. Purpose clauses). Certain verbs and verb phrases appear with noun clauses 
called Substantive Ut clauses, which function as either subjects or direct objects 
(c£ Indirect Commands). Some common expressions that introduce Substantive Ut 
clauses are: 


OBSERVATION 


The first three verbal expressions introduce subject clauses. The latter two introduce object 
clauses, 


1. These noun clauses are sometimes known as Substantive Clauses of Result. 
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Substantive Ut clauses are negated by ut... nón, ut... nēmē, etc. Nē may be 
used when a command or exhortation is being expressed. For exampl 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Substantive Ut clauses always have their verbs in the subjunctive according to the rules of se- 
quence. 


2. In the first sentence the clause ut . . . düceret functions as the subject of the verb accidit. The 
entire subject clause is what “happened.” The English pronoun “it” merely anticipates and 
refers to this subject clause. 


3. In the second sentence the clause ut... pugnent functions as the direct object of the verb effi- 
ciam. The entire object clause is what “I shall bring about.” The English pronoun “it” mezely 
anticipates and refers to this object clause. 


4. In the third sentence the Substantive Ut clause is introduced by né because the equivalent of 
a negative Indirect Command is being expressed, 


5. The syntax of, for example, düceret, is imperfect subjunctive, Substantive Ut clause, second- 
ary sequence. 


w Dar 131-133 MAY Now BE DONE. 


$134. Fore ut Construction 


When a future passive verb is to be expressed in Indirect Statement, a periphrasis? 
is commonly used instead of the rare future passive infinitive.> This periphrasis em- 
ploys the future active infinitive of the verb sum (fore, futürum esse) and a Sub- 
stantive Ut clause with a verb in the subjunctive according to the rules of sequence. 
The same construction is used when a future active verb that lacks a fourth princi- 
pal part is expressed in Indirect Statement. For example: 


2. A periphrasis (< Greek periphrazo, speak around) is a roundabout way of saying something, a circumlocu- 
tion (< circumlocūtiē, speaking around). 


3. For the formation of the future passive infinitive see §142, n. 4. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. The noun clause introduced by ut in each sentence functions as the subject of the infinitive 
fore or futürum esse in Indirect Statement. The -um ending on futūrum is neuter singular ac. 
cusative to agree with the subject clause. The English pronoun "it" merely anticipates and refers 
to this subject clause. 

2. Substantive Ut clauses following fore and futūrum esse are negated by ut... nón, ut... 
némé, etc. 

3. The syntax of, for example, posset is imperfect subjunctive, Substantive Ut clause in a fore ut 
construction, secondary sequence. 

4. The second translations given above ave to be preferred because they combine the future 
tense expressed in the infinitives with the actions expressed in the subjunctive verbs. In pri- 
mary sequence the word “will” and in secondary sequence the word “would” are used. 


"V DRILL 134 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$135. Impersonal Constructions I: licet, necesse est, and oportet 


Àn impersonal verb is a verb that does not have a personal subject (cf. $59). Certain 
impersonal verbs that express ideas of permission, necessity, or propriety have forms in 
the third person singular, the infinitive, and (less commonly) the perfect passive par- 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The first and third principal parts of licet and oportet are given in the third person singular be- 
cause impersonal verbs appear in that person and number only. Licet has an alternate third 
principal part, licitum est, formed as an impersonal passive. 
2. Necesse est is actually a compound of the indeclinable neuter singular adjective necesse 
(functioning as a predicate adjective) and a form of the verb sum. The form of sum may be any 
third person singular form (necesse erat, necesse sit, etc.) or an infinitive (necesse esse). 


These three impersonal verbs frequently appear with a Subject Infinitive (see 
§27), which may have an expressed Subject Accusative (see $107). For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1, In these sentences the syntax of manére is Subject Infinitive. In the second and third sen- 
tences the syntax of eds is Subject Accusative. 

2. In each translation given above the English word “it” merely anticipates and refers to the 
Subject Infinitive. The first sentence, for example, may also be translated “To remain in the city 
is permitted.” 
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Licet and necesse est may also appear with a Dative of Reference and a Subject 
Infinitive, For example: 


OBSERVATION 


The Dative of Reference that may appear with licet or necesse est expresses the person to whom. 
am action js permitted or for whom an action is necessary. When a Subject Accusative-—rather 
than a Dative of Reference—appears with licet and necesse est, it expresses the subject of the in- 
finitive. 


Licet, necesse est, and oportet also frequently appear with a Jussive subjunctive 
in parataxis.* For example: 


OBSERVATION. 


Tn these sentences two verbs stand paratactically with no subordination. The second English 
translations, which include the addition of the English conjunction “that” and make use of the 
English present subjunctive, are to be preferred for clarity. 


ar DRILL 135 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$136. Genitive of Characteristic 


The Genitive of Possession is sometimes extended to express the person to whom a 
certain characteristic belongs. When this occurs, the genitive is called the Genitive of 
Characteristic.’ For example: 


IE s i : 


syntax of the italicized word (sapientis) is Genitive of Characteristic. 
OBSERVATIONS 


1. A Genitive of Characteristic is often well translated with the addition ofthe word "character- 
istic” before the “of.” 

2. Subject Infinitives frequently appear in combination with Genitives of Characteristic. 

3. Because the genitives of personal pronouns can be Partitive or Objective Genitive only, the 


possessive adjectives are often used to express an idea similar to the Genitive of Characteristic. 
For example: 


Nn est fugere meum. To flee is not my thing. 
To flee is not characteristic of me. 


4. Very rarely a Substantive Ut clause may appear as the subject of these impersonal verbs. 
5, The Genitive of Characteristic is also known as the Predicate Genitive. 
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Short Readings 


1. A fragment from the poet Naevius 
pati necesse est multa mortālēs mala. (Naevius, PALLIĀTAE FRAG. 106) 
mortālis, mortāle mortal 


2. Pseudolus, a crafty slave, criticizes Ballio, a pimp who worships only money. 
deós quidem, quos maxumé aequom est metuere, eos minimi facit.* 
(P1aurus, Pseuporus 269) 

*facit, subject is Ballio 


3. A fragment from the poet Ennius 
quem metuunt ūdērunt; quem quisque odit periisse expetit. 
(ENNIUS, TRAGOEDIAE FRAG. 348) 

expetó (ex- + peta) ask for; desire 


4. ‘The character Hegio utters a truism. 


quot homines tot sententiae: suos quoique mūs. (TERENCE, PHORMIO 454) 


5. Later writers often cite this fragment spoken by Atreus in a tragedy of the poet Accius. Sue- 
tonius reports that Caligule said it about his subjects. 


oderint dum metuant. (Accrus, TzAGOEDIAE FRAG. 204) 


6. A fragment from the satirist 
homini amico et familiari nón est mentiri meum. (Lucrius, SATURAE FRAG. 953) 


familiāris, familiare of one's household; of one's family 
mentior, mentiri, mentitus sum lie, tell a lie 


7. The twenty-five-year-old Cicero explains why he believes he will win his case. 
nón enim, quem ad modum* putātis, omnia sunt in ēloguentiā; est quaedam tamen 
ita perspicua vēritās ut eam īnfirmāre nülla res possit. (Cicero, P26 Ovīncriē 80) 

*quem ad modum (rel. adv.) in what way, as 

Eloquentia, ēloguentiae f. eloquence; rhetoric 

infirmó (1-tr.) weaken; lessen; refute 

perspicuus, -a, -um clearly visible, plain, self-evident 

veritas, vēritātis f: truth 
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8. Cicero reflects on why men turn to crime. 
L. Cassius ille, quem populus Romanus verissimum et sapientissimum iüdicem 
putābat, identidem in causis quaerere solebat cui bono fuisset.* sic vita hominum est 
ut ad maleficium nēmē conetur sine spē atque ēmolumentā accédere. 
(Cicrno, PRO S. Rosció AMERINO 84) 


"fuisset, subject is any particular crime identidem (adv.) again and again, repeatedly 

L. Cassius, L. Cassii m. L. Cassius iūdex, üdicis m. juror, judge 

émolumentum, emolumenti n. benefit, maleficium, maleficii n, misdeed, crime 
advantage 


9. Cicero reproaches Verres directly for having attempted te deprive an upstanding Roman citi- 
zen in Sicily of his rights. 
homó āmentissime, quid putāstī? impetrātūrum tē? quanti is à civibus suis fieret, 
quanti auctoritas eius habērētur ignorabas? (Cicero, IN VERRFM II 4.19) 


āmēns, āmentis demented, insane 
ignūrā (1-tr.) be ignorant, be unaware (of) 
impetró (1-tr.) obtain; succeed 


10. After describing another incident in which Verres degraded the local nobility of Sicily, 
Cicero asks Verres a rhetorical question. 
quis tam fuit illo tempore ferreus, quis tam inhümanus praeter ūnum tē, qui nón 
illorum aetāte, nēbilitāte, miserià commovérétur? (Cicero, IN VERR=M II 5.121) 

commoveó (con- + moves) move 

ferreus, -a, -um made of iron; hard-hearted, unfeeling 

inhūmānus, -a, -um inhumane 

miseria, miseriae f. misery 

nobilitas, ndbilititis f. renown, nobility, excellence 


11. Addressing the Roman people, Cicero summarizes the effects of the Lex Gabinia (67 B.C.E), 
which gave Pompey plenary powers to wipe out piracy in the Mediterranean sea. 


itaque üna lex, ünus vir, ünus annus nón modo vis illā miseriā ac turpitüdine līber- 
āvit sed etiam effecit ut aliquando vere vidērēminī omnibus gentibus ac nationibus 
terrà marique imperare. (Cicero, DE LEGE MANTIA 56) 


aliguandē (adv.) sometimes, occasionally; at long last 
miseria, miseriae f. misery 

tionis f nation 

turpitūdē, turpitūdinis f: ugliness; shamefulness, baseness 


12. Cicero pays Q. Catulus a great compliment—before proceeding to disagree with him 
strongly. 


etenim tilis est vir ut nülla res tanta sii ac tam difficilis quam ille nón et consilio 
regere et integritāte tučrī et virtūte conficere possit. (Cicero, DE LEGE MANTLIA 59) 


integritas, integritátis f. moral uprightness, integrity 
tueor, tuéri, tuitus or tūtus sum look at; protect, attend to 
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13. Cicero recalls an older, sterner morality. 
fuit, fuit ista quondam in hac re publica virtus ut viri fortes ácrioribus suppliciis 
civem perniciósum quam acerbissimum hostem coércerent. 
(Cīcrno, IN CATILĪNAM 13) 


cočrceā, coércére, coércui, coércitus restrain, check, suppress 
pemicidsus, -a, -um destructive 

quondam (adv.) at one time, once, formerly 

supplicium, supplicii n. punishment 


14. Cicero characterizes Catiline derisively. 
neque enim is es, Catilina, ut tē aut pudor umquam 4 turpitüdine aut metus à 
perīculē aut ratio à furore revocārit. (Cicero, IN CATILINAM I 22) 


furor, furdris m. madness 

pudor, pudóris m. shame, decency, modesty 

ratiē, rationis f. account, reason; rationality 

revocē (I-tr.) call back 

turpitūdē, turpitūdinis / ugliness; shamefulness, baseness 


15. Atthe very time of the Catilinarian conspiracy, Cicero pleads directly to Cato. one of the 
most important men behind the accusation of election fraud against Murena. 


his tantis in rebus tantisque in periculis est tuum, M. Cato, qui mihi non tibi, sed 
patriae natus esse videris, videre quid agātur, retinere adiūtērem, defensorem, so- 
cium in ré publica, consulem non cupidum, consulem—quod maxime tempus hoc 
postulat—fortūnā constitütum ad amplexandum otium, scientia ad bellum geren- 
dum, animo et üsü ad quod velis negotium sustinendum. (Cicero, Pro MURĒNĀ 83) 


adiūtor, adiūtēris m. helper, supporter postulē (1-tr.) demand 
amplexor (1-tr.) embrace; value, esteem retincē (re- + tened), retinēre, retinui, retentus 
cēnstitub, cónstituere, cēnstituī, constitütus set keep hold of, retain; uphold, preserve 

up, establish; prepare scientia, scientiae f. knowledge 
dēfēnsor, dēfēnsūris m. protector, defender sustineó (sub- + teneo), sustinere, sustinui, 
negotium, negotii 4. business —— withstand; support, sustain 
ētium, ūtiī n. leisure; peace ūsus, üsüs m. use, experience 


16. Cicero makes a clever observation to bolster his point about the importance of praise. 
trahimur omnés studio laudis, et optimus quisque maxime gloria dücitur. ipsi illi 
philosophi etiam in eis libellis quos dé contemnenda gloria scribunt nómen suum 
inscribunt . . . (Cicero, PRO ARCHIĀ 26) 


coutemnē, coutemnere, contempsi,contemptus ^ libellus, libelli m. (little) book 

regard with contempt, scorn, disregard philosophus, philosopht m. philosopher 
īnscrībā (in- + scribd) inscribe traho, trahere, traxi, tractus draw, drag 
laus, laudis f. praise 
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17. In the opening of his defense of Sestius, Cicero expresses to the jury his outrage at his op- 
ponents' strategy. 
... per vos nobis, per optimós viros optimis civibus periculum inferre conantur, et 
quós lapidibus, quos ferr, quós facibus, quós vi, manū, cēpiīs dēlēre nön. po- 
tuérunt, hos vestra auctēritāte, vestra religione, vestris sententiis së oppressürós ar- 
bitrantur. (Cicero, Pro SESTI 2) 


fax, facis f. firebrand, torch 
lapis, lapidis m. stone. 
religio, religionis f. religious constraint or fear; religious observance; sanctity, scruple 


18. Cicero praises Milo's belief that life and freedom must be defended—even with arms. 
hoc* sentire prüdentiae est, facere fortitüdinis; et sentire vérd et facere perfectae? 
curnulataeque virtūtis. (Cicero, PRO Szsr10 86) 


*hoc, refers to Milo's belief 

tperfectus, -a, -um perfect 

cumulátus, -a, «um heaped up; vast, abundant 

fortitūdē, fortitudinis f. bravery, fortitude 

prüdentia, prüdentiae f. good sense, judgment, prudence 


19. Cicero distinguishes between what is proper and what is permitted. 
est enim aliquid quod nón oporteat etiam sī licet; quicquid véro nón licet, certe 
nön oportet. (CICERO, Pao BArsó 8) 

quisquis, quidquid or quicquid (indef. rel. pron.) whoever, whatever 


20. Marcus and Quintus conclude an exchange about the importance of iaw. 
Marcus. Lége autem carens civitas estne ob id ipsum habenda nūllē locé? 
Quintus. Dici aliter nón potest. 

Marcus. Necesse est igitur legem haberi in rébus optimis. 
Quintus. Prorsus adsentior. (Cicero, DE LēcaBvs 11.12) 


adsentior, adsentiri, adsénsus sum agree 
aliter (adv.) in another way, differently, otherwise 
prorsus (adv. thoroughly, in every respect, altogether 


21. Cicero singles out Ser. Sulpicius Galba arnong a group of orators better at public speaking 
than at recording and refining their speeches in writing. He explains why this may be so. 


quem* fortasse vis nón ingent solum sed etiam animi et nātūrālis quidam dolor 
dicentem incendēbat efficiēbatgue ut et incitāta et gravis et vehemens esset 6ratid. 
(Cicero, Bkūrus 93) 


*quem, connective relative; antecedent is Galba —— incitatus, -a, -um rushing; excited, intense 
dolor, dolóris m. grief, sorrow, pain; indignation nātūrālis, nātūrāle natural 
fortasse (adv.) perhaps vehemens, vehementis energetic, vigorous, 
incendē, incendere, incendi, incēnsus set on powerful 

fire; inflame, provoke 
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22. Cicero praises the power of rhetoric. 
sed nihil est tam incrédibile quod non dīcendē fiat probabile, nihil tam horridum, 
tam incultum, quod nón splendéscat oratióne et tamquam excolatur. 
(CICERO, PARADOXA STOICORUM PREFACE 3) 


excolē, excolere, excoluī, excultus cultivate, probabilis, probabile acceptable, plausible, 
improve, develop, decorate credible 

horridus, -a, -um rough; rude, uncouth splendéscb, splendēscere, ——, — become 

incredibilis, incrédibile unbelievable bright, begin to shine 

incultus, -a, -um not cultivated, unadorned, tamquam (conj.) as it were, so to speak 
lacking in refinement 


23. Cicero defines some important moral terms. 
quicquid non oportet, scelus esse, quicquid nón licet, nefās putare dēbēmus. 
(CICERO, PARADOXA STOICORUM 3.25) 

quisquis, quidquid or quicquid (indef. el. pron.) whoever, whatever 


24. An opinion about love 
totus vērā iste qui volgo appellatur amor—nec hercule invenio qué nomine alið 
possit appellari —tantae levitatis est ut nihil videam quod putem conferendum. 
(CICERO, TUSCULĀNAE DIsPUTATIONEs IV.38) 


appello (1-tr.) name, call 
levitas, Ievitātis f. lack of weight, lightness; unreliability, shallowness 
volgo (adv.) publicly; commonly 


25. What makes a man great? 
n&mo igitur vir magnus sine aliqud adflātū divind umquam fuit. 
(Cicero, DË Nārūnā DzOnUM 11.167) 

adflātus, adflatis m. breath; inspiration 


26. Having observed the nearly universal belief in the art of divination, Cicero's brother asks 
whether there will ever be an end to doubt on the subject. 


an* dum bestiae loquantur exspectāmus, hominum consentiente auctēritāte 
contenti nón sumus? (Cicero, Dé DIviNATIONE 1.84) 


*an, here, introduces an indignant or surprised question expecting a negative answer, can it really be 
that... 

bestia, bestiae f. beast, animal 

cēnsentiē (con- + sentið) be in agreement, concur 

contentus, -a, «um content, satisfied 


27. The character Cato insists that the length of life is unimportant. 
breve enim tempus aetatis satis longum est ad bene honestéque vivendum. 
(Ciceno, Di SENECTŪTE 70) 
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28. A reflection on the human soul 
atque etiam cum hominis nātūra morte dissolvitur, cēterārum rerum perspicuum 
est quó quaeque discedat; abeunt enim illüc omnia unde orta sunt, animus autem 
solus nec cum adest nec cum discessit, apparet. iam vērē videtis nihil esse morti tam 
simile quam somnum. (CīcEno, DE SENECTŪTE 80) 


appared, appārēre, appāruī, appāritus be visible, be clear; appear, become evident 
dissolvē, dissolvere, dissolvī, dissolutus undo, dissolve; set free 

perspicuus, -a, -um clearly visible, plain, self-evident 

somnus, somni m. slecp 


29. What value does Cicero place on farming? 
omnium autem rérum ex quibus aliquid adquiritur nihil est agr? cultūrā melius, 
nihil überius, nihil dulcius, nihil homine, nihil libero dignius. 
(Cicero, Dz Orzicus 1.151) 


adguīrē (ad- + quaero), adquirere, adquisii or adquisivi, adquisitus add to one's possessions, acquire 
cultüra, cultūrae f. cultivation 

dulcis, dulce sweet, pleasant. 

fiber, überis rich, fertile 


30. A rhetorical question about the limits to profit seeking 
est ergo ulla res tanti aut commodum üllum tam expetendum ut viri boni et 
splendórem et nómen āmittās? (Cicero, DE Ozrrcrrs 11182) 


āmittē (ā- + mitt) send away; lose, let go 
commodum, commodi n. advantage, benefit 

ergo (adv.) therefore 

expetó (ex- + petd) ask for, seek; desire 

splendor, splendoris m. brightness, radiance, glory 


31. In the first of his Philippics Cicero declares his resolve to speak his mind no matter the 
danger. 


quid? dē reliquis rei püblicae malis licetne dicere? mihi vero licet et semper licebit 
dignitatem tueri, mortem contemnere. potestās modo veniendi in hunc locum* sit, 
dicendi periculum nón recüso. (Cicero, PHizīPPICS Í 14) 


*hunc locum, i.e., the senate house dignitas, dignitatis f. rank, status, dignity 
contemnē, contemnere, contempsi, contemptus _potests, potestátis f. (legitimate) power 
regard with contempt; pay no heed to, recūsā (1-tr.) decline, reject, refuse to accept 


disregard tueor, tuéri, tuitus or tūtus sum look at; protect 
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32. Cicero speaks after a scheduled embassy to Antony has been canceled. In an imagined 
debate, Cicero explains why he approves of the decision to cancel it. 


cuiusvis hominis est errare; nüllius nisi insipientis persevērāre in erróre; posterióras 
enim cogitationes, ut aiunt, sapientiērēs solent esse. (Cicero, Paruercs XII 5) 


aid (defective verb) say; aiunt = 3rd pl. pres. act. persevérd (1-intx.) persist, persevere 
indi posterior, posterius later 
cógitátio, cogitationis f. thought quivis, quaevis, quodvis (indef. adj.) any... you 
error, errüris m. mistake, error wish, any... at all 
insipiens, insipientis unwise, foolish 


33. In the context of thinking about pernicious citizens and civil war, Cicero poses a theoretical 
question. 


sed hoc primum videndum est, patres conscripti, cum omnibusne pax esse possit 
an sit aliquod bellum inexpiabile, in qué pactio pacis lex sit servitütis. 
(Cicero, Prirurrics XII 2) 


inexpiabilis, inexpiabile that cannot be atoned for, that cannot be appeased 
pactió, pactiónis f. agreement, arrangement 


34. Immediately after his recall from exile Cicero asks Atticus to come to Rome to visit and ad- 
vise him. The orator expresses concern about his own future. 


tē exspecto et ērē ut mātūrēs venire eoque animē veniās ut mē tuð consilio egere 
nön sinas. alterius vitae quoddam initium ordimur. iam quidam qui nēs* absentis 
dēfendērunt incipiunt praesentibus occulte irasci, aperte invid&re. 

(Cicero, Ap Arricuw 1V.1.8) 


*nās refers to Cicero. īrāscor, irāscī, ——, — become angry 
aperte (adv.) openly mātūrā (1-intr.) make haste, hurry (+ inf) 
dēfendē, défendere, défendi, defensus defend occultē (adv.) secretly 
egeo, egēre, eguī, —— need, lack; be without ordior, ordiri, orsus sum embark on, commence 
(+ abl) praesens, praesentis present 
initium, initit n. beginning sind, sinere, sii or sivi, situs allow, permit 
invideē (in- + video) envy; regard with ill will 
(+ dat.) 


35. Cicero describes to Atticus his sense of alienation and despair once Pompey has fled to 
the East. 


alia rés nunc tota est, alia mens mea. sol, ut est in tuā quadam epistula, excidisse 
mihi € mundo vidētur. ut aegroto, dum anima est, spēs esse dicitur, sic ego, quoad 
Pompeius in Italia fuit, spérare non dēstitī. (Cicero, Ap Arricum IX.10.3) 


aegrūtus, -a, -um ill, sick excidē (ex- + cada), excidere, excidī, — fall (out) 
mundus, mundi m. world; sky 
quoad (conj) as long as, while 
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36. The beginning of a letter of Caesar to Cicero, quoted in a letter of Cicero to Atticus 
rēctē augurāris dé mē (bene enim tibi* cognitus sum) nihil à mē abesse longius 
crūdēlitāte. atque ego cum ex ips’ rē magnam capid voluptatem tum meum factum 
probari abs tē triumpho gaudio. (Cicero, Ap Arricum IX.16.1) 


*tibi Dative of Agent probo (1-tr.) approve of 

abs = ab rēctē (adv.) rightly, correctly 

auguror (1-tr.) foretell, predict; surmise triumphs (L-intr.) celebrate a triumph; (tr.) exult 
crūdēlitās, crūdēlitātis f. cruelty (+ Indirect Statement) 

gaudium, gaudii n. joy voluptās, voluptatis f pleasure, joy 


37. Cicero informs his friend M. Marcellus about the limits on speech and action in the pres- 
ent state of the republic. 


at tibi ipsi dicendum erit aliquid quod nön sentiās aut faciendum quod nón probes. 
primum tempori* cēdere, id est necessitātī pārēre, semper sapientis est habitum. 
(CICERO, AD FAMILIARES IV.9.2) 


*tempus, here, occasion, circumstance 
at (conj.) but 

necessitas, necessitātis f. necessity 
probé (1-tr.) approve of 


38. A witticism from Varro 
posttēmē nēmē aegrētus quicquam somniat tam īnfandum quod nón aliquis* dicat 
philosophus. (Varro, MENIPPEAE FRAG. 122) 


*aliquis, here, indef. pron. used adjectivally, some philosophus, philosophi m. philosopher 
aegrūtus, -a, -um sick, diseased postrēmā (adv. finally 
infandus, -a, -um unspeakable somnio (1-tr.) dream (of) 


39. The poet begins a reflection on the purpose and power of philosophy. 
Suave mari magné turbantibus aequora ventis 
ē terra magnum alterius* spectare laborem; 
nón quia vexari quemquamst iücunda voluptās, 
sed quibus ipse malis careās quia cernere suavest. 


(Luckerīus, DE RERUM NATURA II.1-4) 


*The -i- of alterius here scans short. turbē (1-tr.) stir up, confuse, throw into 
aequor, aequoris n. level surface; sea, water confusion. 
cernd, cernere, crēvī, crētus distinguish, ventus, venti m. wind 

determine; perceive, observe vexd (1-tr.) trouble, disturb, harass 


iūcundus. -a, -um pleasing, delightful, agreeable — voluptás, voluptitis f pleasure, joy 
suāvis, suave sweet, pleasant 
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40. The poet describes man's superstitious fear and its only medicine. 

nam vel uti pueri trepidant atque omnia caecis 

in tenebris metuunt, sic nos in lūce timemus 

interdum nihilē quae sunt metuenda magis quam 

quae pueri in tenebris pavitant finguntque futüra. 

hunc igitur terrórem animi tenebrasque necessest 

nón radii sólis neque lacida tēla diei 

discutiant, sed natürae species ratióque. (Lucretius, DE Rēkum Nārūkā 1L55—61) 
discutio, discutere, discussi, discussus shatter; radius, radit m. ray (of light) 


dissipate, dispel ratió, ratiēnis f. account, reason; reasoning; 
fings, fingere, fīnxī, fictus form, fashion, make; rationale 

imagine tenebrae, tenebrarum f. pl. darkness, shadows 
interdum (adv) from time to time, occasionally terror, terroris m. (extreme) fear, terror 
lücidus, -a, -um shining, bright, clear trepidó (1-intr.) tremble; panic 
pavitē (1-tr.) be in dread of, tremble at uti = ut 


41. The poet describes how the earth, like all living things, is subject to decay and diminution 
of her powers. 


jamque adeo fracta est aetas effētague tellūs 

vix animālia parva creat, quae cüncia creavit 
saecla deditque ferarum ingentia corpora parti. 
{Lucrettus, DE RERUM NĀTŪRĀ 11.1150—52) 


creó (1-tr.) create partus, partis m. birth 
effétus, -a, -um worn out saec(ujlum, saec(u)lt n. age, generation 
fera, ferae f. wild animal teltūs, tellūris f. earth. 


frangē, frangere, frégi, frāctus break 


42. The poet reports an inner conflict. 
Hūc est mēns dēducta tuā mea, Lesbia, culpā, 
atque ita se officio perdidit ipsa suo, 
ut iam nec bene velle queat tibi, si optima fias, 
nec desistere amare, omnia si facias. (CarutLus LXXV} 


culpa, culpae f. guilt, blame; fault 

dēdūcē (dé- + dücb) lead down; bring down 
désistó, desistere, dēstitī, —— cease, stop 
officium, officit n. obligation; sense of duty 
queo, quire, quii or quivi, —— be able 
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43. The poet responds to his beloved's declaration. 
Iücundum, mea vita, mihi prēpēnis amorem 
hunc nostrum inter nós perpetuumque fore. 
di magni, facite ut vērē promittere possit, 
atque id sincere dicat et ex animē, 
ut liceat nobis tótà perdūcere vita 
aeternum hoc sanctae foedus amicitiae. (Carvitus CIX) 


aeternus, -a, -um eternal, everlasting promitts (prö- + mitt) promise 
foedus, foederis n. agreement, treaty, pact prēpēnē (prē- + pēnā) put forward; declare 
iūcundus, -a, -um pleasing, delightful, agreeable sānctus, -a, -um inviolate, blameless 
perdūcē (per- + dūcē) extend, prolong sincere (adv.) faithfully, truly 


perpetuus, -2, -um continuous; everlasting 


44. Having just described various geographical constraints (mountains, lakes, rivers), Caesar 
reports their effecis on the actions and feelings of the Helvetians. 


his rebus fiebat ut et minus lātē vagārentur et minus facile finitimis bellum inferre 
possent; quà ex parte* homines bellandi cupidi magno dolore adficiebantur. 
(Caesar, DE BELLO GALLICO L2) 


*qui ex parte and on this account finitimus, -a, -um neighboring, nearby; as subst., 
adficis (ad- + facia) affect, stir, move strongly neighbor 

bells (1-intr.) wage war, fight lātē (adv.) widely. far and wide 

dolor, dolóris m. grief, sorrow, pain vagor (1-intr.} wander 


45. Caesar explains his decision to cross the Rhine. 
Germānicē bello confecto, multis dé causis Caesar statuit sibi Rhenum esse transe- 
undum. quarum illa fuit iastissima: quod cum videret Germānēs tam facile impelli 
ut in Galliam venirent, suis quoque rébus eds timére voluit, cum intellegerent et 
posse et audere populi Romani exercitum Rhenum transire. 

(CAzsaR, DE Br110 GaLLīCO IV.16) 


Gallia, Galliae f. Gaul Rhenus, Rheni m. (the) Rhine, a river in 
Germānī, Germānērum m. pl. (the) Germans northeastern Gaul 
Germánicus, -a, -um German statud, statuere, statui, statütus cause to stand; 
impelló (in- + pello), impellere, impuli impulsus decide 

push against; press upon; constrain, impel tránseó (trāns- eo), trānsīre, transit or trānsīvī, 
iūstus, -a, -um just, fair, right transitus go across, cross 


46. Caesar comments on a confused moment caused by a surprise attack of Germans. 
némo est tam fortis guīn ref novitāte perturbétur. (Carsar, Dé Brr10 GALLIC VL39) 


novitās, novitatis f. newness, novelty; unfamiliarity, unexpectedness 
perturbé (1-tr.) throw into confusion, upset, confound 
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47. On the eve of civil war Caesar hears that the citizens of Massilia kave closed their gates to 
him and are siding with Pompey. He rushes to the city to negotiate with the Massilian. 
leaders. 


ēvocat ad sé Caesar Massilià xv prīmēs.* cum his agit! nē initium īnferendī belli ā 
Massiliensibus oriatur: debere eos Italiae totius auctēritātem sequi potius quam 
ūnīus hominis voluntati obtemperare. reliqua, quae ad eorum sānandās mentes per. 
tinere arbitrabatur, commemorat. (Cassar, Dē BELLO Civizi 1.35) 


*prīmrus, here used substantively, chief obtemperē (1-intr.) obey (+ dat.) 

lagā, here, treat, negotiate. pertinēre (per- + teneo), pertinére, pertinuī, 
commemorà (1-tr.) make mention (of) pertentus pertain 

&vocó (ē-+ voco) (1-tr.) call out, summon out potius (comparative adv.) rather 

initium, initit n. begimning sānā (1-tr.) heil, make welt 

Massilia, Massiliae f Massilia, a town in Gaul voluntās, voluntatis f. will 


Massilienses, Massiliensium m. pi. inhabitants 
of Massilia, Massilians 


48. The historian explains why the consul Metellus proceeded cautiously through Numidia 
despite no outward signs of resistance. 


nam in [ugurthā tantus dolus tantaque peritia locorum et militiae erat ut absens 
an praesens, pācem an bellum gerēns, pernicidsior esset in incerto haberetur. 
(SALLUST, BELLUM [UGURTHAE 46) 


dolus, olt m. deceit, trick, cunning peritia, perītiae f. knowledge (acquired through 
Iugurtha, Iugurthae m. Jugurtha, king of experience) 

Numidia perniciósus, -a, -um destructive, deadly 
militia, militiae f. military service. praesens, praesentis present 


49. The poet describes the lovesick Dido after the end of the banquet honoring Aeneas. 
post ubi digressi, lūmengue obscūra vicissim. 
lana premit suadentque cadentia sidera somnos, 
sola domē maeret vacua stratisque relictis 
incubat illum absens absentem auditque videtque . . . (Vrncrt, Arner [V.80-83) 
digredior (dis- + gradior) go off, depart; separate; somnus, somni rs. sleep 


digressi, subject is Dido and Aeneas stratum, strātī n. bedding; couch 

incubo, incubāre, —— incubitum lie on, recline suädeð, suādēre, suāsī, suāsus urge, advise; 
on (+ dat.) persuade 

maereó, maerére, ——, —— grieve, mourn vacuus, -a, -um empty 

obscürus, -a, -um dark, dim, obscure vicissim (adv.) in turn 


sidus, sideris n. star 


50. The poet sets a romantic scene. 
Nox erat et caelo fulgebat lūna serénd 
inter minora sidera . . . (Horace, Eronrs 15.1-2) 


fulgeē, fulgēre, fulsi, — gleam, shine 
serēnus, -a, -um calm, serene 
Sidus, sideris n. star 
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51. The poet remarks on the advantages of delaying publication. 
-. . délére licebit 
quod nón ēdideris, nescit vox missa reverti. (Horace, Ars Po£rrcA 389-90) 


ādā (& + da) emit; produce; publish 
revertor, reverti, reversus sum turn back; return 


52. Cynthia is about to run off after a praetor from Illyria. 
'Tüne igitur demens, nec t€ mea cüra moratur? 
an* tibi sum gelida vilior Illyria? 
et tibi iam tanti, quicumquest, iste vidétur, 
ut sine me vento quólibet īre velis? (Pnorzartus 1.84.1—4) 


*an, here, introduces an indignant or surprised quicumque, quaecumque, quodcumque (indef. 
question expecting a negative answer, can it Tel. pron.) whoever, whatever 
really be that... quilibet, quaelibet, quodlibet (indef. adj.) any . . . 
déméns, dementis insane, (raving) mad you wish, any . . atall 
gelidus, -a, -um very cold, icy cold ventus, venti m. wind 
Illyria, Illyriae f. Mlyzia, the territory of the vilis, vile worthless, cheap 


Illyrians east of the Adriatic Sea 


53. Addressing Cynthia, the poet announces a momentous change. 
Scribant dē te alii vel sis ignota licebit . . . (PRopeRTrus I1.11.1) 
ignētus, -a, -um unknown 


54. The poet states his theme. 
Si quis in hoc artem populó non nóvit amandi, 
hoc legat et lēctē carmine doctus amet. 
arte citae véloque rates rēmūgue moventur, 
arte leves currüs, arte regendus amor. (Ovīp, Ars AMATÓORIA I.1—4) 


citus, -a, -um quick, swift 

currus, currüs m. chariot 

doceā, docere, docui, doctus teach 
vatis, ratis, ium f. ship 

rémus, rémi m. oar 
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55. Exiled to Tomis on the Black Sea, the poet comments on the locale and the native popula. 
tion. 


sive locum specto, locus est inamabilis, et quo 
esse nihil toto tristius orbe potest, 
sive hominés, vix sunt homines hic nómine digni, 
quamque lup: saevae plus feritatis habent. 
non metuunt lēgēs, sed cedit viribus aequum, 
victaque pugnaci iüra sub ense iacent. (Ovin, TRISTIA V.7b.43—48) 


ēnsjs, ensis m. sword 
feritās, feritatis f. wildness, fierceness; savagery, 


lupus, lupi m. wolf 
orbis, orbis, -ium +. ring, circle; world 


brutality pugnáx, pugnácis fond of fighting, combative, 

iaceð, iacére, lacuī, — lie warlike 

inamābilis, inamabile unlovable, disagreeable, — sive (conj) or i£ sive... sive .. - if. or F... 
unattractive tristis, triste sad, gloomy, melancholy, grim 


56. The poet describes the length of his banishment in epic terms, 
at mihi iam videor patria procul esse tot annis,* 
Dardana quot Graio Troia sub hoste fuit. 
state’ putēs, aded procedunt tempora tardé . . . (Ovip, Tafsrīa V.10.3-5) 


*tot annis, here, for as many years Graius, -a, -um Greek 


tstē, here, stand still 
at (conj.) but 
Dardanus, -2, -um Dardanian, Trojan 


procédé (pré- + cédo) go forward, progress 
procul (adv.) at a distance, far 
tarde (adv.) slowly 


57. When the Romans are prevented by dusk from engaging the opposing army, an enemy 
taunts them from behind bis battle line. 


*longiūre lace ad id certāmen quod instat nobis opus est. crástinó dié, oriente sole 
redite in aciem; erit copia pugnandi; nē timēte.”* his vocibus inritatus miles int 
diem posterum in castra redücitur longam venire noctem ratus quae moram 


certamini faceret. (Lrvv, As URBE CONDITĀ II1.2.9) 


*nē timēte = negative imperative 

tin, here, until 

tredūcitur historical use of present tense; 
translate as perfect 

certamen, certāminis n. contest; fight, battle 

crástinus, -a, -um of tomorrow; crāstinus diés, 
tomorrow 


Tnstó (in- + stó), instare, institi, īnstātūrus press 
(hostilely); loom, threaten 

irrito (1-tr.) annoy, vex, irritate; arouse 

posterus, -a, -um next, following 

redūcē (re- + dücó) lead back 

reor, rērī, ratus sum believe, think, imagine 
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58. The historian reports that after the Romans retook certain towns in southern Italy from the 
Carthaginians, they distinguished themselves in a disgraceful way. 
. . tantum Pleminius Hamilcarem praesidiī pracfectum,* tantum praesidiāriī mī- 
lites Romani Poends scelere atque avāritiā superāvērunt ut nón armis sed vitiis 
vidērētur certārī. (Livy, As Une Conpira XXIX.8.7) 


*praefectus, praefecti m. commander, officer Poeni, Poendrum m. pl. (the) Phoenicians, 
avāritia, avaritiae f. greed, avarice (the) Carthaginians 
certs (1-intr.) struggle, contend, strive praesidiarius, -a, -um forming a guard or 
Hamilcar, Hamilcaris m. Hamilcar, Carthaginian garrison 

commander praesidium, praesidil n. guard, garrison 


Pleminius, Pleminii m. (Q.) Plerninius, Roman vitium, vitit n. vice, fault 
military officer 


59. Seneca quotes the second-century 2.c.s. philosopher Posidonius, who explains why he ob- 
jects to the inclusion of explanations and introductions in Plato's Laws. 


légem enim brevem esse oportet, qué facilius ab inperitis teneatur. 
(SENECA THE YOUNGER, EPISTULAE MORALES XCIV.38) 
imperltus, -a, -um inexperienced, unacquainted 


60. Seneca quotes a line that is said to have made the audience look at Caesar. It was uttered by 
the writer and actor Decimus Laberius at the time of the civil war. 


necesse est multos timeat quem multi timent. (SENECA THE YOUNGER, DIALOGĪ 1V.11.3) 


61. Seneca reports how the Stoic philosopher Diogenes responded to being spit upon by one of 
his students during class. 


tulit hoc ille leniter et sapienter: “non quidem" inquit "īrāscor, sed dubitó* tamen an 
oporteat īrāsci.” {SENECA THE YOUNGER, DIALOĢĪ V.38.1) 

*dubito, here, wonder 

inquam (defective verb) say; inquit = 3rd sing. pres. act. indic. 

īrāscor, īrāscī, ——, become angry 

lēniter (adv.) gently, mildly 

sapienter (adv.) wisely 
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62. A definition and contemplation of death 
mors dolórum omnium exsolūtiē est et finis ultra quem mala nostra nón exeunt, 
quae nös in illam tranquillitatem in qua antequam nāscerēmur iacuimus reponit, sj 
mortuórum aliquis miserētur, et non nàtorum misereatur. mors nec bonum nec 
malum est; id enim potest aut bonum aut malum esse quod aliquid est; quod vērā 
ipsum nihil est et omnia in nihilum redigit, nūllī nēs fortimae tradit. 
(SENECA THE YOUNGER, DIALOGĪ VL.19.5) 


dolor, dolóris m. grief, sorrow, pain redigo (red- ago), redigere, redegi, redactus 
exed (ex- ej, exire, exif or exivi, exitum go out, drive back; restore, convert 

exit repūnē (re- + pónó) put or place back 
exsolūtiā, exsolütiónis f. dissolution tranquillitas, tranguillitātis f. calm, tranquility 
inced, iacēre, iacui, — lie, rest; lie dead ultrá (prep. + acc.) beyond 
maisereor, miseréri, miseritus sum pity, take pity 

on (+ gen.) 


63. A character in a Senecan dialogue expresses his opinion on the nature of human life. 
nihil est tarn fallax quam vita hūmāna, nihil tam insidiosum: non mehercules 
quisquam illam accepisset nisi daretur ignorantibus. 

(SENECA THE YOUNGER, DIALOGĪ VI.22.3) 


fallax, fallācis deceptive, treacherous 
hūmānas, -a, -um human 

ignērē (1-tr.) be unaware (of), be ignorant (of) 
Insididsus, -a, -um treacherous, deceitful 


64. The poet vividly characterizes Julius Caesar. 
-.. Sed Caesar in omnia praeceps, 
nil actum crédéns cum quid superesset agendum, .. - 
(Lucan, Berrum Cīvīce 11.656757) 


praeceps, praecipitis rushing forward, headlong 
supersum (stiper- + sum), superesse, superfuit, superfutürus remain, be left 


65. The poet makes a concession. 
Sexte, nihil debes, nil debes, Sexte, fatemur. 
débet enim, si quis solvere, Sexte, potest. (ManriAL II.3) 
solvē, solvere, solvi, solūtus loosen; free; pay 


66. Pliny describes to Trajan the effect of his having made two well-respected senators consuls. 
praecipue tamen ex horum* consulatü nonad partem aliquam senātūs sed ad totum. 
senatum tanta laetitia pervenit ut eundem honorem omnés sibi et dedisse et accē- 
pisse videantur. (PLINY THE YOUNGER, PANEGYRICUS 62.1) 


*hbrum refers to the two new consuls. 

laetitia, laetitiae f. happiness 

pervenió (per- + veniē) arrive (at), reach, extend 
praecipue (adv.) especially; more than anything else 
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67. Pliny reassures the senators about the emperor Trajan's concern for them. 
vos ille* praesentés, vos etiam absentés in cēnsiliē habet. (Priv, PANzGYaicus 62.5) 


*ille refers to Trajan. 
praesēns, praesentis present 


68. A battle between Roman troops and Batavians revolting in Germany 
pugnātum longo agmine et incerto Marte donec praelium nox dirimeret.* 
(Tacitus, HISTORIAF IV.35) 


*The subjunctive in a subordinate clause in later Latin often does not express anticipation. 
dīrimē, dirimere, diremi, dīrēmptus break up, dissolve 
praelium = proelium 


69. ‘The historian reports an eclipse that stops a nascent mutiny of Roman troops prone to su- 
perstition. 


noctem minācem et in scelus ēruptūram fors lēnīvit: nam lūna claró repente caelo 
visa languéscere. (Tacīrus, AxNáz£s 1.28) 

&rumpó, érumpere, érüpi, ēruptus break out, burst forth 

languésco, languēscere, langui, grow weak; fail; wane 

Jenið, lenire, lēnīvi or lenii, lēnītus moderate, calm, mitigate 

mināx, minācis menacing, threatening 

repente (adv.} suddenly, without warning 


70. A group of Roman soldiers battling the Britons meets with a reversal. 
ubi ventum ad aggerem, dum missilibus certabatur, plus vulnerum in nés et 
pléraeque caedēs oriēbantur. (Tacrrus, ANNAz£s X11.35) 


agger, aggeris m. earthwork; fortification, rampart 
caedes, caedis, -ium f. slaughter 

certo (1-intr.) struggle, contend, strive 

missile, missilis, -ium n. projectile 

plērīgue, plēraegue, plērague very many, most 


71. The biographer describes the changes made by Augustus to Rome. 
urbem neque pró* maiestate imperii ornātam et inundationibus incendiisque ob- 
noxiam excoluit adeo ut iure sit gloriatus marmoream sé relinquere quam latericiam 
accepisset. (SuETontus, VITA Avcusri 28) 


*prē, here, in accordance with latericius, -a, «um made of brick 

excolē, excolere, excoluī, excultus cultivate, maiestās, maicstátis f. dignity, majesty 
improve, develop, decorate marmoreus, -a, -um made of marble, marble 

glórior (1-tr.) boast obnoxius, -a, -um exposed, vulnerable 

incendium, incendit n. fire ornē (1-tr.) dress, adorn, decorate 


inundātiē, inundātiēnis f. flood 
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72. Macrobius comments on an aspect of Vergilian style. 
vis audire illum tanta brevitāte dīcentem ut artārī magis et contrahi brevitas ipsa non 
possi? “Et campos, ubi Troia fuit.” ecce paucissimis verbis maximam civititeg 
hausit et absorpsit, nón reliquit illi nec* ruīnam. (MACROBIUS, SATURNALIA V.L8) 


*The redundant negative strengthens the brevitas, brevitatis f brevity 
negative idea. contrahó, contrahere, contrāxī, contractus 
absorbed, absorbēre, absorpsī, absorptus engulf, contract, reduce 


devour kauriē, haurire, haust, haustus drain, empty out, 
art (1-tr.) tighten, restrict, make narrow; reduce, consume 


compress ruina, ruinac f. ruin(s) 
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Longer Readings 
1. Cicero, In Verrem H 2.162 


Cicero attacks Verres directly for his barbarous treatment of a Roman citizen. 


cum ignes ardentésque laminae céterique cruciatis admovēbantur, si tē illius* 
acerba imploratió et vox miserabilis nón inhibēbat, nē civium quidem Rūmānērum 
qui turn aderant flētīt et gemitū maximd commovēbāre? in crucem tū agere ausus es 
quemquam qui sé civem Rómanum esse diceret? 


*illius refers to one of Verres's victims. 

admoveo (ad- + moved) move toward; apply, 
inflict 

ardeo, ardēre, arsi, arsürus burn, be on fire 

commoveo (con- + moved) disturb, trouble 

cruciatus, cruciātūs m. (instrument of) torture 

crux, crucis f. wooden frame, cross 


flētus, flētūs m. weeping, tears 

gemitus, gemitüs m. groan(ing), moan(ing) 

implērātiē, implērātiēnis f. appeal, entreaty 

inhibeo (in- + habeo), inhibere, inhibui, 
inhibitus hold back, restrain, check 

lamina, laminae f. thin sheet of metal, blade 

miserabilis, miserabile miserable, wretched. 


2. Cicero, In Catilinam 11-2 


Cicero opens his first speech against Catiline with a barrage of hostile questions directed at 
Catiline himself, who was present in the senate for the speech. 

Qud üsque tandem abūtēre, Catilīna, patientia nostra? quam diū etiam furor iste tuus 
nos ēlūdet? quem ad finem sese effrēnāta iactābit audacia? nihilne tē nocturnum 
praesidium Palātī, nihil urbis vigiliae, nihil timor populi, nihil concursus bonórum. 
omnium, nihil hic münitissimus habendi senatüs locus, nihil horum ora voltūsgue 
moverunt? patére tua cónsilia nón sentis, cOnstrictam iam horum omnium scientia 
tenērī coniürátiónem tuam non vidēs? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte ēgeris, ubi 
fueris, quós convocāveris, quid consili cēperis quem nostrum ignērāre arbitraris? 6 
tempora, 6 mūrēs! senātus haec intellegit, cēnsul videt; hic tamen vivit. vivit? immó 
vero etiam in senātum venit, fit pūblicī consili particeps, notat et designat oculis ad 
caedem unum quemque nostrum. 


abūtor (ab- + ūtor) abuse (+ abl.) 
caedes, caedis, -ium f. slaughter 
concursus, concursüs m. gathering 
conidratid, coniürationis f. conspiracy 


nocturnus, -a, -um at night, nocturnal 
noto (1-tr.) mark 

Palatium, Palati n. (the) Palatine (hill) 
particeps, participis m. participant, sharer 


COnstringo, cēnstringere, canstrinxi, constrictus 
restrain 
convocd (con- + vocō) (1-tr.) summon or 
call together 
dēsignē (1-tr.) point out 
tus, -a, -um unbridled, unrestrained 
aldo, elüdere, ēlūsi, ēlūsus mock 
furor, furdris m. madness 
iactē (1-tr.) throw, hurl 
ignoro (1-tr.) be unaware of, fail to recognize 
imma vērē (adv.) no, even 
münitus, -a, -um well fortified, well defended 


pated, patēre, patul, —— lie open 

patientia, patientiae f. endurance, patience 

praesidium, praesidii n. guard, garrison 

proximus, -a, «um nearest; most recent, last 

Scientia, scientiae f. khowledge 

superior, superius (comparative adj.) upper; 
previous, earlier 

üsque (adv.) continuously, all the way (to): 
qué üsque, (up) to what point, how far 

vigilia, vigiliae f. watch (divided into four seg- 
ments to cover a night) 

vultus, vultüs m. expression; face 
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3. Cicero, Pro Lége Manilia 14-16 


Cicero explains how even the thzeat of war affects the provinces, particularly Asia, one of the 
wealthiest, 


itaque haec vobis provincia, Quirites, si et belli ūtilitātem et pacis dignitatem retinēre 
voltis, nón modo à calamitate sed etiam a meta calamitātis est dēfendenda. nam in 
cēterīs rébus cum vēnit calamitas, tum detrimentum accipitur; at in vectigalibus nan. 
sólum adventus mali sed etiam metus ipse adfert calamitatem. nam cum hostium 
copiae nón longe absunt, etiam sī inruptis nülla facta est, tamen pecua relinquuntur, 
agri cultüra dēseritur, mercātērum navigatio conquiescit. ita neque ex portü neque ex 
decumis* neque ex scriptüra vectlgal conservari potest; guārē saepe tētīus anni frūc- 
tus ūnē rümóre periculi atque ūnē belli terrore ārnittitur. 


*decumus, here, as subst., tenth, (a type of) tax dētrīmentum, dētrīmentī n. harm 
afferó (ad- + fero), afferre, attuli, allātus bring to- — dignitis, dignitātis f rank, status, dignity 
ward, bring forth früctus, früctüs m. profit, benefit; revenue 
adventus, adventüs m. arrival irruptid, irruptiónis f. assault, incursion 
āmittē (ā- + mitts) send away; lose itaque (conj) and so, and therefore 
at (conj.) but mercátor, mercātris m. merchant, trader 
calamitās, calamitatis f disaster, misfortune, in. ^ nàvigatib, nāvigātiēnis f. sailing, voyaging 
jury pecua, pecuum n. pl. farm animals 
conquiéscd, conquiéscere, conqui&vi, — rest; portus, portüs m. harbor, port 
cease Quirités, Quiritium m. pl. Quirites, the name for 
cūnservē (con- + servo) (1-tr.) preserve thor- Roman citizens in their public capacity 
oughly, maintain retined (re- + tened), retinére, retinui, retentus 
cultūra, cultürae f. cultivation keep hold of, retain 
dēfendē, defendere, defendi, defensus protect, scriptüra, scrīptūrae f. writing; tax 
defend terror, terrēris m. fear, terror 
déserd, dēserere, dēseruī, desertus abandon, Ūtilitās, ūtilitātis f usefulness, advantage 
desert, forsake vectigal, vectigalis, -ium n. (tax) revenue 


In 66 ».c.t. Cicero delivered the Dé Lége Manilia endorsing 2 bill that was meant to strengthen Pompey's hand in 
dealing with Rome's enemies in the East. 
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4. Cicero, Ad Familiārēs VII.1.3 


Cicero writes to his friend Marius about the barbarity of the vénationés, the hunting portion 
of Roman games. 


sed quae potest homini esse polito delectatio cum aut homo imbecillus à valentissima 
bestia laniātur aut praeclara bestia vēnābulē trānsverberātur? quae tamen, si videnda 
sunt, saepe vidisti, neque nēs qui haec spectāvimus quicquam novi vidimus. extrē- 
mus elephantorum dies fuit, in quó admiratio magna vulgi atque turbae, delectatio 
nūlla exstitit; quin etiam* misericordia quaedam cēnsecūta est atque opinio eius 
modi: esse quandam illi béluae cum genere hūmānē societātem. 

*quin etiam, introduces a correction of something — imbecillus, -a, -um weak, feeble 


Just said, no, even Janiā (1-tz.) tear savagely, mutilate 
admirátio, admīrātiēnis f. wonder, astonishment misericordia, misericordiae f. pity 
bēlua, béluae f. beast opinio, opinionis f. opinion, belief 
bestia, bestiae f. beast, animal, creature politus, -a, -um polished; refined 
cónsequor (con- + sequor) follow (as a praeclārus, -a, -um very famous; splendid, 
consequence) magnificent 
dēlectātiē, delectationis f (source of) delight, sacietās, societātis f. fellowship, society; (close) 
amusement relationship, connection 
elephantus, elephanti m. elephant trānsverberā (1-tr.) strike so as to pierce through, 
ex(s)ist6, ex(s)istere, ex(s)titi, — stand out, transfix 
appear, emerge turba, turbae f. crowd 
extrémus, «a, -um last vēnābulum, vēnābulī n. hunting spear 
hūmānus, -a, «ura human vulgus, vulgī n. common people, (the) multitude 


Cicero's letters Ad Familiares in sixteen books are addressed to a wide variety of friends and acquaintances and treat 
of many subjects, Also included in the collection are replies from many of the addressees. The Ad Familiārēs may 
have been edited for publication by Cicero's freedman and secretary, Tiro. 
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5. Catullus XII (hendecasyllable) 


Chapter XIV 


The poet addresses an acquaintance with an annoying habit. 


Marrūcīne Asini, mand sinistrā 
nón belle üteris in iocē atque vino: 
tollis lintea neglegentiorum. 


hoc salsum esse putās? fugit tē,* inepte: 


quamvis sordida rés et invenustast. 
nón credis mihi? crēde Polliónt 
fratri, qui tua furta vel talento 
mütari velit: est enim leporum 
differtus puer ac facetiarum. 

guārē aut hendecasyilabos trecentos 
exspectà, aut mihi linteum remitte; 
quod mé nón movet aestimatióne, 
vérumst mnēmosynum mei sodalis. 
nam südaria Saetaba ex Hibéris 
misérunt mihi mūnerī Fabullus 

et Vērānius: haec amem necessest 
ut Veraniolum meum et Fabullum. 


*fugit tē, sc., rati6, rationis f reason 

aestimātiē, aestimātiēnis f. value, (monetary) 
worth 

bellé (zdv.) prettily, neatly, becomingly. 

differtus, -a, -um stuffed, filed full (+ gen.) 

Fabullus, Fabullī m. Fabullus 

facētiae, facētiārum f. pl. wit, drollery, humor 

furtum, furti n. theft, robbery 

hendecasyllabi, hendecasyllaborum m. pl. 
hendecasyllables 

Hibērī, Hibērērum m. pl. Iberians, Spaniards 

ineptus, -a, «um silly, inept, foolish 

invenustus, -a, -um ungraceful, inelegant 

iocus, ioci m. jest, joke 

lepor, lepēris m. pleasantuess, charm 

linteum, lintei n. linen cloth, napkin 

Marrücinus Asinius, Marrucini Asinil m. 
Marrucinus Asinius 

mnēmosymum, ronémosynt n. remembrance, 
token 


minus, müneris n. present, gift 

neglegens, neglegentis careless, heedless 

Pollio, Pollionis m. Pollio 

quamvis (adv.) as you will, ever so 

remittó (re- + mittē) send back, return 

Saetabus, -a, -um of Sactabis, a town in Spain; 
Spanish 

salsus, -a, -um salty; witty 

sinister, sinistra, sinistrum left 

sodalis, sodalis, -ium m. comrade, companion 

sordidus, -a, -um dirty; mean, vulgar 

sūdārium, sūdāriī r. cloth, napkin 

talentum, talenti n. talent, a sum of money 

tollo, tollere, sustuli, sublatus lift, raise; take 
away, carry off 

Vērāniolus, Vērāniolī m. (dear) little Veranius 

Vērānius, Vērāniī m. Veranius 

vinum, vini n. wine 
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6. Lucretius, Dz Rerum Natura 1199-207 
The poet summarizes one of the most important principles of nature. 


dénique cir hominés tantos nātūra parare 

nön potuit, pedibus qui pontum per vada possent 200 
transire et magnos manibus divellere montis 

multaque vivendo vitalia vincere saecla, 

sī nón materies quia rebus reddita certast 

gignundis, € quà constat quid possit oriri? 

nil igitur fieri de nilo posse fatendumst, 205 
sēmine quando opus est rebus, qué quaeque creātae 

āeris in teneras possint próferrier auras. 


āēr, deris m. air 

aura, aurae f. breeze 

cūnstā (con- + stā), cünstáre, cónstiti, 
stand stili; be composed (of), consist (in); 
be fixed 

cred (1-tr.) create, conceive 

denique (adv, finally 

divello, divellere, divelli, divulsus tear apart, 
tear up 

gignd, gignere, genui, genitus beget, produce; 
gignundis = archaic form of gignendis 

māteriēs, māteriēl f. matter, material, primal 
substance 

parē (1-tr.) prepare; furnish, produce 

pēs, pedis m. foot 


pontus, ponti m. sea 

prūferē (prū- + fero), proferre, prētulī, prólatus 
bring forth; in passive, come forth, emerge; 
proferrier = archaic form of proferti 

guandē (conj) since 

reddo (red- + dē) give back; render 

saec(u)lum, saec(u)li n. age, generation 

sémen, seminis n. seed 

tener, tenera, tenerum tender, soft, delicate 

tránseo (trans- + eō), trānsīre, transii or trānsīvī, 
trānsitus go across, cross 

vadum, vadī 1. shallow, shoal; in pl., waters 
(of the sea) 

vītālis, vitile living, vital; Efe-giving 
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7. Caesar, DE Bello Gallico 1.39 
The effect on Caesar's men of rumors about the Germans 


dum paucēs diēs ad* Vesontionem rei frūmentāriae commeātūsgue causa moratur, 
ex percontàtióne nostrórum vēcibusgue Gallorum ac mercatorum, qui ingenti mag. 
nitüdine corporum Germānēs, incredibili virtüte atque exercitatione in armis esse 
praedicabant—saepe numero sese cum his congressūs nē vultum quidem atque 
aciem ocul6rum dicébant ferre potuisse —tantus subitē timor omnem exercitum oc. 
cupāvit ut nón mediocriter omnium mentes animosque perturbaret. hic primum 
ortus est 3 tribūnīs militum, praefectīs* reliquisque, qui ex urbe amicitiae causa Cae- 
sarem secüti nón magnum in rë militari isum habebant. quorum alius alia causa in- 
lata, quam sibi ad proficiscendum necessariam esse diceret, petēbat ut eius voluntāte 
discedere liceret; nónnülli pudēre adduct! ut timoris suspicionem vitarent remanē- 
bant. hi neque vultum fingere neque interdum lacrimas tenere! poterant; abditi in 
tabernaculis aut suum fatum guerēbantur aut cum familiāribus suis commūne perī- 
culum miserabantur. vulgo totis castris testāmenta obsignābantur. hērum vócibus ac 
timēre paulitim etiam ii qui magnum in castris üsum habebant, milites centurio- 


nésque quique equitatui praeerant, perturbabantur. 


*ad, here, at, near 

moratur, subject is Caesar 

ipraefectus, praefecti m. commander, officer 

Stened, here, hold back 

abditus, -a, -um hidden 

addūcā (ad- + dūcē) lead (toward); induce, 
influence 

centurié, centuribnis m. centurion, an officer 
commanding a century 

commeatus, commeātūs m. cargo; provisions 

commiinis, commüne common, shared 

congredior (con- + gradior) approach; join battle 

eguitātus, eguitātūs m. cavalry 

exercititió, exercitátiónis f. training, exercise; 
skili, proficiency 

familiaris, familiare belonging to one's house- 
hold; well known, familiar; as subst., friend, 
intimate 

fingo, fingere, finxi, fictus form, fashion; make 
(up). simulate; compose 

frūmentārius, «a, -um of grain; 
rēs frümentária, grain supply, supplies 

Calli, Gallorum m. pl. (the) Gauls 

Germani, Germanorum m. pl. (the) Germans 

incredibilis, incrēdibile unbelievable 

interdum (adv.) from time to time, occasionally 

lacrima, lacrimae f. te 

magnitūdē, magnitüdinis f. magnitude, size 

mediocriter (adv.) to a moderate degree 

mercator, mercatoris m. merchant, trader 


mīlitāris, militare military; rés militaris, military 
affairs, military practice 

miseror (1-t1) pity 

necessarius, -a, -um necessary 

nēnnūllī, -ae, -a a number, not a few, some 

numerus, numeri m. number; saepe numerd, 
often (in respect to number) 

obsignē (1-tr.) affix a seal to, seal 

occups (1-tr.) seize 

paulatim (adv.) little by little 

percontātiē, percontātiānis f. interrogation 

perturbē (1-tr.) upset, disturb, agitate 

praedico (1-tr.) proclaim, declare 

pudor, pudóris m. shame, decency, modesty 

queror, queri, questus sum complain, protest; 
lament 

remaneo (re- + maneo) remain 

subitó (adv.) suddenly 

suspició, suspiciónis f. suspicion; trace 

tabernaculum, tabernaculi n. tent 

testāmentum, testamenti n. will 

tribünus, tribūnī m. tribune, military 
commander 

ūsus, ŪSŪS m. use, experience 

Vesontio, Vesontiūnis f. Vesontio, the chief town 
of the Sequani, a Gallic tribe 

vītē (1-tr.) avoid 

voluntās, voluntatis f. will; willingness, approval 

vulg? (adv.) commonly; all together, en masse 

vultus, vultüs m. expression, countenance; face 
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8. Caesar, De Bella Gallico IV.1 
A ptofile of the Suebi, a German tribe 


Sueborum gēns est longe maxima et bellicēsissima Germanorum omnium. hi cen- 
tum pāgēs habére dicuntur, ex quibus quotannis singula milia armatorum bellandi 
causa suis ex finibus edücunt. reliqui, qui domi mansérunt, sé atque illos alunt. hi 
rursus invicem annó post in armis sunt, illi domi remanent. sic neque agri cultüra 
nec ratio atque ūsus belli intermittitur. sed privati ac sēparātī agri apud es nihil est, 
neque longius annē remanere üno in loco colendi causā licet. neque multum frū- 
mentó, sed maximam partem lacte atque pecore vivunt multumque sunt in vēnā- 
tionibus. quae tës et cibi genere et cotidiana exercitatione et libertate vitae, quod à 
pueris* nūllē officio aut disciplina adsuéfacti nihil omnino contri voluntatem fa- 


ciunt, et virés alit etimmānī corporum magnitüdine homines efficit. atque in eam sé 
cónsuétüdinem addūxērunt ut locis frigidissimis neque vestittis praeter pelles ha- 
beant quicquam, quarum propter exiguitātem magna est corporis pars aperta, et la- 


ventur in flüminibus. 


*ā pueris, here, from boyhood 

addūcē (ad- + diicd) lead (toward) 

assuefacio, assu&facere, assuēfēcī, assuēfactus 
make accustomed, accustom 

alb, alere, alut, al(ijtus feed, nourish 

apertus, -a, «um open; exposed, uncovered 

armātus, armātī m. armed man, soldier 

bellicosus. -a, -um warlike, fond of war 

bells (1-intr.) wage war 

cibus, cibi m. food 

col, colere, colui, cultus cultivate, tend; farm 

consuetüdo, consuetüdinis f. practice, custom, 
habit 

cētīdiānus, -a, -um daily 

Cultūra, cultürae f. cultivation 

disciplina, disciplinae f. training 

ēdūcē (&- + dūcē) lead out 

exercitatié, exercitationis f. physical exercise, 
practice 

exiguitis, exiguitātis f. smallness, scantiness 

flamen, flūminis n. river, stream 

frīgidus, -a, -um cold, icy 

Frūruentum, frūmentī n. grain 

Germani, Germanorum m. pl. (the) Germans 

immānis, immāne enormous, tremendous 


intermittē (inter- + mitto) interrupt 

; vicis f. turn; succession; invicem, in turn; 
against one another 

lac, lactis n. milk 

Jays, lavare or lavere, lavi, lautus or lētus wash; 
in passive, wash oneself. 

magnitūdē, magnitüdinis f. size, magnitude 

officium, officii n. obligation; duty, task 

pāgus, pāgī m. district 

pecus, pecoris n. (herd) animal, livestock 

pellis, pellis, -ium f. (animal) skin, hide 

privatus, -a, -um private 

quotannis (adv.) yearly, every year 

ratió, rationis f. account, reason; method, way 

remanes (re- + maneo) remain 

rursus (adv.) again 

separatus, -a, -um separate 

singuli, -ae, -a individual 

Sučbī, Suēbūrum m. pl, (the) Suebi, a German 
tribe 

ūsus, ūsūs m. use, experience, practice 

vénatio, venationis f. hunting (activity) 

vestitus, vestitüs m, clothes, clothing 

voluntas, voluntātis f. will, intention; choice 
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9. Caesar, Dé Bello Gallico V.44 


Chapter XIV 


Caesar reports on a rivalry between two of his centurions. 

erant in ed legione fortissimi viri centuriones qui iam primis ordinibus adpropin. 
guārent, Titus Pullē et Lūcius Vorēnus. hi perpetuas inter sé controversias habebant 
uter alteri anteferrētur, omnibusque annis dē loco summis simultatibus contendo. 
bant. ex his Pullo, cum acerrime ad* mūnītiēnēs pugnarétur, "quid dubitas," inquit, 
“Voréne? aut quem locum tuae probandae virtūtis exspectas? hic dies de nostris con. 
trēversiīs iūdicābit.” haec cum dixisset, procedit! extra mūnītionēs quaque! hostium 
pars cēnfertissima est visa, inrumpit. nē Vorēnus quidem sēsē tum vallo continet, 
sed omnium veritus existimatiónem subsequitur. mediocri spatio relicto Pulls pilum 


in hostés inmittit atque ūnum ex multitüdine prēcurrentem trāicit. quó percusso ex- 
animātēgue hunc scūtīs prētegunt hostes, in illum ūniversī tela coniciunt neque dant 
prēgrediendī facultatem. trinsfigitur scatum Pulloni et verūtum in balteo défigitur. 
avertit hic cāsus vaginam et gladium ēdūcere conanti dextram moratur manum 


impeditumque hostes circumsistunt. succurrit inimicus illi Vorēnus et laboranti 


*ad, here, at, near 

tprēcēdit, historical present tense, used here and 
in several subsequent verbs to add vividness; 
may be translated as present or past 

īguā, here (adv.), where 

anteferd (ante- + fero), anteferre, antetuli, 
antelátus place or rank above, prefer 

appropinquó (1-intr.) approach; be close (to) (+dat) 

āvertē, avertere, Averti, āversus turn (something) 
away 

balteus, balteī m. shoulder band, sword belt 

centurio, centurionis m. centurion 


drcumsistē, circumsistere, —, — surround 
chnfertus, -a, -um crowded, dense, packed close 
together 


conició (con- + iacid) throw (together), cast 

contendo, contendere, contend, contentus 
struggle 

contines (con- + teneū), continere, continui, 
contentus hold in, contain 

controversia, controversiae f. dispute 

défigo, dēfīgere, defixi, dēfīkus embed, bury, stick 

dexter, dextra, dextrum right 

ēdūcā (& + dūcē) lead forth; draw 

exanimo (1.tr.) deprive of life, kill 

existimatid, existimationis f. opinion, judgment 

extra (prep. + acc.) outside 

facultis, facultatis f. ability, power; opportunity, 
possibility 

immitto (in- + mitto) send in, send against 

impedio, impedire, impedivi or impedi, 
impeditus obstruct, hinder, impede 

inquam (defective verb) say; inquit = 3rd sing. 
pres. act. indic. 


irrumpē, irrumpere, irrūpī, itruptus break in, 
burst into 

iūdicē (1-tr.) judge, determine 

mediocris, mediocre moderate, fairly small 

multitūdē, multitūdinis f. multitude 

münitio, münitionis f. fortification 

ordo, ordinis m. order, rank 

percutió, percutere, percussi, percussus strike 

perpetuus, -a, -um continual 

pilum, pili n. spear, javelin 

probo (1-tr.) prove, demonstrate 

proc&do (prē- + cēdē) proceed, advance 

prócurró, prócurrere, pró(cu)curii, précursum 
run forward, run out in front 

prēgredior (prd- + gradior) go forward, advance 

prētegū, prūtegere, prótexi, prūtēctus protect, 
defend 

Titus Pullo, Tit: Pullonis m. Titus Pullo 

scūtum, scūtī x. shield 

simnultās, simultātis f. quarrel, feud 

spatium, spatii n. space, interval 

subsequor (sub- + sequor) follow close behind 

SUCCUITĒ, succurrere, succurri, succursum run to 
aid, assist, help 

trāiciē (trāns- + iació) pierce, transfix 

trānsfīgē, trānsfīgere, transfixi, transfixus pierce 
through 

üniversus, -a, «um all together 

vagina, vāgīnae f. sheath 

vallum, valli n, palisade (of stakes), fortification 

vereor, verērī, veritus sum be in awe of, show 
respect to; dread, fear 

verütum, verüti n. (short) throwing spear 

Lücius Vorénus, Lücii Voréni m. Lucius Vorenus 
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453 


subvenit. ad hunc sē cēnfestim à Pulléne omnis multitüdo convertit; illum verūtē 
tansfixum arbitrantur. Vorēnus gladiē rem comminus gerit atque üno interfectó 
reliquós paulum prēpellit; dum cupidius Instat, in locum tnferiórem dēiectus con- 
cidit. huic rursus circumventó subsidium fert Pullē, atque ambē incolumēs com- 
pluribus interfectis summā cum laude intrā münitiónes se recipiunt. sic fortūna in 
contentione et certamine utrumque versavit, ut alter alteri inimicus auxilio salūtīgue 
esset neque dīiūdicārī posset uter utri virtüte anteferendus vidērētur. 


ambo, ambae, ambē { pi. adj. and pron.) both; 
ambē = masc. pl. nom. 

anteferó (ante- + ferð), anteferre, antetulī, 
antelātus place or rank above, prefer 

certimen, certiminis n. contest; fight, battle 

circumvenid (circum: + venio) (tr.) surround 

comminus (ady.) in close contact, at close 
quarters, hand to hand 

complūrēs, complüra or complūria several, very 
many 

concidē (con- + cado), concidere, concidī, —— 
fall down, collapse 

cēnfestim (ady.) immediately 

contentič, contentionis f. effort; rivalry; conflict 

Convertē, convertere, converti, conversus reverse; 
change; sé convertere, to direct oneself 

dēiciē (dē- + iaciē) throw or push down 

dīiūdicā (1-tr.) settle, decide 

incolumis, incolume unharmed; safe 

inferior, inferius lower 

Tnstó (in- + stò), inslare, institī, institürus press 
(hostilely), press on, pursue 


intra (prep. + acc.) within 

laus, laudis f. praise 

multitūdē, multitüdinis f. multitude 

münitió, minitionis f. fortification 

prēpellē (prē- + pello), propellere, prūpulī, 
prēpulsus push forward, repel 

Pullē, Pullonis m. Titus Pullo 

recipió (re + capid) take back; së recipere, 
to withdraw 

rursus (adv) again 

subsidium, subsidii n. aid, help 

subvenió (sub- + venid) come to the aid (of), 
assist 

trànsfigó, trānsfīgere, trinsfod, trānsfixus pierce 
through 

uterque, utraque, utrumque (indef. pron.) each 
(of two) 

versó (1-tr.) twist, keep turning round 

verūtum, verūtī n. (short) throwing spear 

Vorénus, Voréni m. Vorenus 
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10. Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 8 


The historian identifies an important difference between the Athenians and the Romans, 


sed profectó fortūna in omni rē dominātur; ea rēs cūnctās ex lubīdine magis quar 
ex vērā celebrat obscūratgue. Athēniēnsium rēs gestae, sicuti ego aestumo, satig: 
amplae magnificaeque fuere, verum aliquanto minores tamen quam fama feruntur, 
sed quia provénére ibi scriptorum magna ingenia, per terrarum orbem Athenien. 
sium facta prē maxumis celebrantur. ita eorum qui fecere virtüs tanta habétur quan. 
tum eam verbis potuére extollere praeclara ingenia. at populo Romanó numquam ed 
copia fuit, quia prüdentissumus quisque maxume negotiósus erat, ingenium namo 
sine corpore exercebat, optumus quisque facere quam dicere, sua ab aliis bene facta 
laudari quam ipse aliorum nārrāre malebat. 


aliquantó (adv.) somewhat, no! a little 

amplus, -a, um great, distinguished 

at (corj.) but 

Athēniēnsēs, Atheniensium m. pl. Athenians 

celebró (1-tr.) make famous 

dominor (1-intr.) be master, hold sway, rule 

exerced, exercére, exercui, exercitus keep busy, 
occupy; train, exercise 

extolló, extollere, ——, — raise up, elevate; 
praise 

libido, libidinis f. desire, pleasure, passion, lust 

magnificus, -a, -um magnificent, splendid 


mārrē (1-tr.) narrate, tell (of) 

negētiāsus, -a, -um busy, occupied, devoted ta 
business 

obscūrð (1-tr.) make obscure, cover up 

orbis, orbis, ium m. ring, circle; orbis terrārum, 
circle of lands, world 

praeclārus, -2, -um very famous 

profecto (adv.) in fact, actually; indeed, assuredly 

provenio (prd- + venid) come forth, appear 

prūdēns, prüdentis wise, sensible, clever 

scriptor, scriptoris m. writer 

Sicuti (conj.) just as 
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11. Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 25 


The historian describes a fascinating woman from a noble family who was involved in the 
Catilinarian conspiracy. 


sed in iis* erat Sempronia, quae multa saepe virilis audaciae facinora conmiserat. 
haec mulier genere atque formā, praeterea viro, liberis? satis fortūnāta fuit; litteris 
Graecis, Latinis docta, psallere, saltare ēlegantius quam necesse est probae, multa 
alia, quae instrumenta luxuriae sunt. sed ei cariora semper omnia quam decus atque 
pudicitia fuit; pecūniae an fimae minus parceret haud facile discernerēs; lubīdē sic 
adcēnsa ut saepius peteret viros quam peteretur. sed ea saepe antehac fidem pro- 
diderat, créditum* abiūrāverat, caedis cēnscia fuerat: luxuria atque inopiā praeceps 
abierat. vérum ingenium eius haud absurdum: posse versus facere, iocum movēre, 
sermone üti vel modesto vel molli vel procācī; prorsus multae facétiae multusque 


lepós inerat. 


*ils refers to a number of women who were 
under Catiline's sway 

Tiberi, here, children 

Xrēditum, crēditī n. that which has been 
entrusted (for safekeeping); loan 

abiūrē (1-tr.) falsely deny knowledge of under 
oath 


absurdus, -a, -um discordant; inappropriate 

accendē, accendere, accendi, accensus set on. 
fire, kindle; stir up, arouse 

antehāc (adv.) before this time, previously 

caedés, caedis, -ium f. slaughter; murder 

«ommittó (con- + mitto) join, engage in, commit 

conscius, -2, -um sharing knowledge, privy (to) 
(+ gen.) 

decus, decoris. esteem, honor, glory; decorum 

discemē, discernere, discrévi, discrētus separate; 
distinguish, determine 

doctus, -a, -um learned, educated, erudite 

čleganter [adv.) gracefully, in a refined manner 

Bcētiae, facētiārum f. pl. wit, drollery, humor 

facinus, facinoris n. deed; crime 

forma, formae f. shape, form; beauty 

fertūnātus, -a, -um fortunate 

Graecus, -a, -um Greek 

inopia, inopiae f. poverty, destitution 

Īnstrūmentum, instrūmentī x. equipment; in- 
strument 


īnsum (in- + sum), inesse, mfui, — be in 

iocus, iocī m. joke 

Latinus, -a, um Latin 

Iepās, leparis m. pleasantness, charm 

libido, libidinis f desire, pleasure, passion, lust 

luxuria, luxuriae f extravagance, excess, luxury 

modestus, -a, -um restrained, temperate, mild 

mollis, molle gentle, mild, soft 

mulier, mulieris f. woman 

parcó, parcere, peperci, parsürus be merciful, 
be sparing (+ dat.) 

praeceps, praecipitis rushing forward, headlong 

praeterea (adv.) besides, furthermore, in addition 

probus, -a, -um excellent, upright, virtuous 

procāx, procācis undisciplined, licentious; lively; 
frivolous 

prēdā (prà- + dā) abandon, betray, forsake 

prórsus (adv.) in fact, all in all, in sum 

psall, psallere, —, — play on the cithara 
(or lyre) 

pudicitia, pudicitiae f. chastity, virtue 

saltā (1intr.) dance 

Semprónia, Semprāniae f. Sempronia 

serm, sermonis m. speech, (style of) conver- 
sation. 

versus, versüs m. verse, line (of poetry) 

virilis, virile of or belonging to a man, masculine, 
virile 
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12. Vergil, Eclogues 1163-68 
The lovesick shepherd Corydon speaks to his unattainable beloved, Alexis. 


torva leaena lupum sequitur, lupus ipse capellam, 

florentem cytisum sequitur lasciva capella, 

tē Corydon, 6 Alexi: trahit sua quemque voluptas. «5 
aspice, arātra iugo referunt suspēnsa iuvencī, 

et sól crēscentīs dēcēdēns duplicat umbrās: 


mé tamen ürit amor; quis* enim modus adsit amori? 


*quis, interrog. pron. used adjectivally 

Alexis, Alexis m. Alexis; Alexi = voc. sing. 

arātrum, arātrī n. plough 

aspicio, aspicere, aspexī, aspectus look (toward), 
behold 

capella, capellae f. she-goat 

Corydón, Corydēnis m. Corydon 

crēscā, créscere, crévi, crétus grow, increase 

cytisus, cytisi m. or f. clover + 

dēcēdē (dē- + cēdē) go down 

duplicē (1-tr.) double 

flóreó, flērēre, flórui, -— bloom, blossom 


13. Vergil, Eclogues IV.18—25 


iugum, iugi n. yoke 

iuvencus, iuvencī m. bull; ox 

lascīvus, a, «um playful, naughty, free from 
restraint 

leaena, leaenae f. lioness 

lupus, lupi m. wolf 

suspendē, suspendere, suspendi, suspensus 
hang up, suspend. 

torvus, -a, «um fierce 

trahē, trahere, trāxī, tractus draw, drag; attract 

ürere, ussi, ustus burn; inflame; consume 

voluptās, voluptatis f. pleasure, joy 


The poet addresses a child whose birth will initiate a new golden age on earth. 


at tibi prima, puer, nülló münuscula cult 

errantis hederas passim cum baccare tellüs 

mixtaque rīdentī colocāsia fundet acanthē. 20 
ipsae lacte domum referent distenta capellae 

übera, nec magnós metuent armenta lednés; 

ipsa tibi blandos fundent cünabula flores. 

occidet et serpéns, et fallax herba venéni 


occidet; Assyrium vulgo nascetur amómum. 5 


acanthus, acanthi m. bear's foot, acanthus 
amomum, amóm 7. balsam. 

armentum, armenti n. herd (of cattle) 
Assyrius, -a, -um Assyrian. 

at (conj.) but 

baccar, baccaris n. bacca, the plant cyclamen 
blandus, -a, -um charming, seductive, soothing 
capella, capellae f. she-goat 

calocāsium, colocásii n. Egyptian bean 
cultus, cultūs m. cultivation 

cūnābula, cūnābulērum n. pl. cradle 
distentus, -a, -um swollen, distended 

fallax, fallacis deceitful, treacherous 

flos, floris m. flower 


fundo, fundere, fūdī, fūsus pour out, pour forth 
hedera, hederae f. ivy 

herba, herbae f. grass; plant; herb 

lac, lactis n. milk 

lea, leonis m. lion 

misced, miscere, miscuī, mixtus mix 
münusculum, münusculi r. small gift 

passim (adv.) everywhere 

rideo, rīdēre, rīsi, risus smile 

serpens, serpentis, ium m. or f. serpent, snake 
tellus, telluris f. earth, land 

über, überis n. udder 

venenum, venéni x. poison 

vulgó (adv.) commonly 
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14. Vergil, Aeneid 11.657 -63 


‘Aeneas reports what he said in response to his father's refusal to join the family in fleeing 
from Troy. 


mene efferre pedem, genitor, t& posse relicto 

spērāstī tantumque nefas patrió excidit ore? 

si nihil ex tanta superis placet urbe relinqui, 

et sedet hoc* animó peritūraegue addere Troiae 660 
tēgue tuēsgue iuvat, patet istī iānua lētē, 


iamque aderit multo Priamī dé sanguine Pyrrhus, 


natum ante ora patris, patrem qui obtruncat ad‘ aras. 


*hoc, here, scans as if it were spelled hocc 

tad, here, at, near 

addo (ad- + dē) add 

efferd (ex- + fero), efferre, extulī, elatus 
bear forth 

excidē (ex- cado), excidere, excidī, —— 
fall (from) 

genitor, genitūris m. father 

iānua, iānuae f. door; doorway, entrance 

iuvē, iuvāre, iūvī, intus help, assist; please 


15. Vergil, Aeneid IV.382.-87 


lētum, lētī n. death, destruction 

obtruncé (1-tr.) slay, slaughter, butcher 

pated, patere, patui, — lie open 

patrius, -a, -um of a father, paternal 

pēs, pedis m. foot 

Pyrrhus, Pyrrhi m. Pyrrhus, son of Achilles 

sanguis, sanguinis m. blood 

sedeē, sedēre, sedi, sessürus sit, be seated; 
be fixed 

superi, superārum m. pl. (the) gods above 


Enraged Dido concludes her speech to Aeneas after he has claimed that the gods have 


ordered him to leave her realm. 


spéró equidem mediis, sī quid pia nümina possunt, 

supplicia hausürum scopulis et nomine Dido 

saepe vocātūrum. sequar atris ignibus absens 

et, cum frigida mors anima sēdūxerit artis, 385 


omnibus umbra locīs adero, dabis, improbe, poenas. 


audiam et haec Manis veniet mihi fama sub imos. 


artus, artūs m. joint (of the body), limb 

Ster, atra, atrum black, dark 

frigidus, -a, -um cold, icy 

hauriē, haurire, haust, haustus (rarely, hausus) 
drink (in), absorb; hausūrum, sc. tē 

improbus, -a, -um wicked; shameless 

imus, -a, -um lowest, deepest 

Mānēs, Mānium m. pl. Manes, spirits of the 
dead; the underworld 


nümen, nüminis n. divine power, divinity, divine 
spirit, numen 

scopulus, scopuli m. projecting rock, boulder, 
crag 

sédiicd (sē- + dīīcē) lead away, separate 

supplicium, supplicit n. punishment 
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16. Horace, Carmina [11.9 (Asclepiadean) 
A dialogue between former lovers 


Donec grātus eram tibi 


xiv 


nec quisquam* potior bracchia candidae 


cervīcī Iuvenis dabat, 
Persarum viguī rege beatior. 


"donec non alia magis 

arsistī neque erat Lydia post Chloēn, 
multi Lydia nominis 

Romana vigui clarior Iliz." 


mē nunc 'Thréssa Chloé regit, 

dulcis docta modās? et citharae sciēns, 
pro quà nón metuam mori, 

si parcent animae fata superstiti. 


(mē torret face mūtuā 

Thūrīni Calais filius Ornytī, 
ptē qué bis patiar mori, 

Si parcent puero fata superstitī.” 


*quisquam, indef pron. used adjectivally 

imodēs, here, Accusative of Respect, in (respect to) 
measures or verses 

ardeo, ardere, arsī, arsūrus burn, be on fire 

beātus, -a, -um happy, blessed, fortunate 

bis [adv.) two times, twice 

bracchium, bracchi r. (lower) arm 

Calais, Calais m. Calais 

candidus, -a, um white, clear, bright, radiant 

cervix, cervicis f. neck 

Chioe, Chloēs f Chioe; Chlvēn = acc, sing. 

cithara, citharae f cithara; lute 

doctus, «a, -um learned, skilled, clever 

fax, facis f. frebrand, torch 

Ilia, Tliae f Ilia, mother of Romulus and Remus 

juvenis, iuvenis in. or f. young man, young 
woman 


Lydia, Lydiae f. Lydia 
mütuus, -2, -um shared, reciprocal, mutual 
Ornytus, Ornytī m. Ornyrus K 
Parcē, parcere, pepercl, parsūrus be merciful, 
be sparing (+ dat.) M 
Persae, Persārum f. pl. (the) Persians 
potior, potius more powerful; preferable 
superstes, superstitis standing by, present; 
ae 
Thréssa, Thréssae f. (a) Thracian woman 
Thūrīnus, -a,-um of Tlruxii, a city in southern. 
Italy 
torres, torrēre, torruī, tostus parch, roast, scorch, 
bura . 
vigeē, vigere, vigui, —— be vigorous, thrive, 
flourish, live 
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quid si prisca redit Venus 
diductosque iugo cogit aéneo, 

si flava excutitur Chloé 
reiectaeque patet ianua Lydiae? 


“quamquam sidere pulchrior 
ille est, ta levior cortice et inprobē 
īrācundior Hadria, 


tēcum vivere amem, tecum obeam lubens." 


aeneus, -a, -um of bronze, bronze 

Chloé, Chloés f. Chloe 

cūgā (cē- + ago), cūgere, coēgī, coāctus drive 
together, force, compel 

«ortex, corticis m. or f. cork 

dīdūcā (dis- + dico) draw apart, separate 

excutiē, excutere, excussī, excussus shake off, 
cast out 

flavus, -a, -um golden-yellow, flaxen, blond 

Hadria, Hadriae m. or f Adriatic sea 

iānua, iānuae f. door 


17. Propertius I1.19.1-8 


improbus, -a, «um wicked; shameless; relentless 

īrācundus, -a, -um irascible, angry, moody 

iugum, iugi ^. yoke 

libans, libentis willing, glad 

Lydia, Lydiae f. Lydia. 

beo (ob- + e), obire, obiī or obīvī, obitus go to 
meet; fall, perish, die 

pated, patére, patus, — lie open 

priscus, -a, -um of former times, old, ancient 

reici (re- + iaci) throw back, reject 

sidus, sideris n. star 


‘The poet imagines that a stay in the country will keep Cynthia safe from romantic entangle- 
ments, 


Etsi mé invitó discédis, Cynthia, Rom, 
laetor quod sine mē devia rūra colés. 

nüllus erit castis iuvenis corruptor in agris, 
qui té blanditiis nOn sinat esse probam; 

nulla* neque ante tuas oriétur rixa fenestras, 5 
nec tibi clāmātae somnus amārus erit. 

sdla eris et sūlēs spectabis, Cynthia, montés 


et pecus et fines pauperis agricolae. 


"The redundant negative strengthens the nega- 
tive idea, 

amarus, -a, -um bitter, harsh. 

blandītia, blanditiae f. ingratiating speech, bland- 
ishment; in pl., sweet nothings 

stus, -a, -urn free from vice, moral, chaste 

dams (1-tr.) shout for, call by name 

told, colere, coluī, cultus cultivate, tend; inhabit 

Corruptor, corruptoris m. corrupter, seducer 

Cynthia, Cynthiae f. Cynthia 

dēvius, «a, -um out of the way, remote, secluded 


fenestra, fenestrae f. window 

invitus, -a, «um unwilling 

iuvenis, iuvenis young 

laetor (1.intr.) rejoice, be glad, be delighted 
pauper, pauperis poor 

pecus, pecoris v. herd animal; livestock 
probus, -a, -um excellent, upright, virtuous 
Tixa, rixae f. altercation, brawl 

sind, sinere, sii or sivi, situs allow, permit 
somnus, somni m. sleep 
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18. Livy, Ab Urbe Condita 146.37 


"The historian describes a battle between the Romans and the Etruscans, particularly those 
from the city of Veii. Three members of the Fabii give evidence of Roman bravery. 


vix explicandi ordinis spatium Etruscīs fuit cum, pilis inter primam trepidātiānem 
abiectis temere magis quam émissis, pugna iam in manüs, iam ad gladios, ubi 
Mars est atrēcissimus, venerat. inter prīmērēs genus Fabium insigne spectāculā 
exemplēgue civibus erat. ex his Q. Fabium—tertió hic anno ante consul fuerat— 
principem in cēnfertēs Veientes euntem ferox viribus et armērum arte Tuscus, in. 
cautum inter multās versantem hostium manūs, gladió per pectus transfigit; tels 
extractó praeceps Fabius in volnus abiit." sensit utraque aciés ünius viri casum, 
cédébatque inde Romanus cum M. Pabius cónsul transiluit iacentis corpus obiec- 
tique parmā, “hoc iūrāstis” inquit, "milites, fugientes vos in castra reditūrūs? adeo 
ignāvissimēs hostés magis timétis quam Iovem Martemque per! quós iūrāstis? 
at ego iniūrātus aut victor revertar aut prope tē hic, Q. Fabi, 
sulī tum Caeso Fabius, prióris anni cēnsul: “verbisne istis, frater, ut pugnent, tē 


dimicans cadam.” con- 


*abed, here, fall over 

"per, here (in oaths), by 

abicio (ab- + faci) cast away, throw away, cast 
down 

at (conj.) but 

atrāx, atrācis dark, gloomy; cruel, fierce 

cēnfertus, -a, -um crowded, dense, packed close 
together 

dīmicā (L-intr.) contend, fight 

ēmittē (&- + mitto) send forth, hurl, cast 

Etrusci, Etruscērum m. pl. (the) Etruscans 

exemplum, exempli n. example 

explicó (1-tr.) unfold, unfurl: spread out, extend 

extrahē, extrahere, extraxi, extractus draw out, 
extract 

Fabius, -a, -um of the Fabii, Fabian 

Caesb Fabius, Caesūnis Fabii m. Caeso Fabius 

M. Fabius, M. Fabii m. M. Fabius 

Q. Fabius, Q. Fabif m. Q. Fabius 

ferēx, ferācis fierce, savage; high-spirited, defiant 


iaceð, iacēre, iacuī, — lie; lie dead 
ignavus, -a, -um lazy; cowardly, spiritless; 
ignoble 


incautus, -a, «um heedless, unaware 

iniürátus, -a, -um not having taken an oath, 
unsworn 

inquam (defective verb) say; inquit = 3rd sing. 
pres. act. indic. 

Insignis, Insigne prominent, eminent, distin- 
guished 


iūrē (1-intr.) take an oath, swear 

obicio (ob- + iaciē) put in the way, interpose 

ordē, ordinis m. order; row, line, arrangement; 
(battle) order 

Parma, parmae f. (small, round) shield (carried 
by infantry) 

pilum, pilī n. (heavy) javelin 

praeceps, praecipitis headlong, head first 

prīmērēs, primorum m. pl. leading men, front 
ranks 

princeps, principis frst, in front 

prope (prep. + acc) near 

pugna, pugnae f. battle. 

revertor, reverti, reversus sum turn back; retum 

spatium, spatif n. space; (space of) time, interval 

spectāculum, spectāculī n. sight, spectacle 

temere (adv.) by chance, at random; rashly 

tránsfigo, trānsfigere, transfixi, tránsfixus pierce 

trānsiliē, tzinsilire, trānsiluī, leap across, 
jump over 

trepiditio, trepidātiēnis f. alarm, agitation, confu- 
sion, consternation 

Tuscus, -a, um Tuscan, Etruscan 

uterque, utraque, utrumque {indef. adj.) each 
(of two) 

Veientés, Veientium m. pl. the people of Veii, 
Veiians 

versē (1-intr.) turn, twist, whirl about 

victor, victūris m. victor, conqueror 
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impetrātūrum credis? di impetrabunt per* quos iūrāvēre; et nds, ut decet proceres, 
ut Fabio nómine est dignum, pugnando potius quam adhortandē accendamus mī- 
litum animēs.” sic in primumt infénsis hastis próvolant duo Fabii, tótamque mēvē- 
runt sécum aciem. 


*per, here (in oaths), by hasta, hastae f. spear 
primum, primi n. front line impetrē (1-tr.) obtain by entreaty; persuade 
accendē, accendere, accendi, accensus set on mfensus, -a, -um hostile, threatening 
fire, kindle; stir up, arouse iūrē (1-intr.) take an oath, swear 
adhortor (1-tr.) encourage, urge on potius (comparative adv.) rather 
decet, decére, decuit (impersonal verb) it procerés, procerum m. pi. leading men, leaders 
becomes, it befits prēvolē (1-intr.) fly out, fly forth; rush forward 


Fabius, -a, -um of the Fabii, Fabian 
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19. Lucan, Bellum Civile IX.961-69 
The poet describes Caesar visiting the ruins of Troy. 
Sīgēāsgue petit* famae mīrātor harēnās 
et Simoéntis aquas et Graid nobile busto 
Rhoetion et multum dēbentīs vatibus umbras. 
circumit exustae nómen memorabile Troiae 
magnaque Phoebéi quaerit vestigia mūrī. 965. 
iam silvae steril&s et putrēs robore trunci 
Assaraci pressēre domēs et templa deorum 
iam lassā radice tenent, ac tota teguntur 
Pergama dürnétis: etiam periere rumae. 


*petit, subject is Caesar Phoebéus, -a, -um of or associated with Phoebus 
aqua, aquae f. water (Apollo) 
Assaracus, Assaracī m. Assaracus, king of Troy putris, putre decomposed, rotten, putrid 
bustum, busti n. funeral pyre; grave mound, radix, rādīcis, -ium f. root 
tomb. Rhoetion, Rhoetii n. Rhoetion, a town near Troy 
circumeó (circum: + eð), circumire, circumiī, róbur, réboris n. oak tree; timber; strength, 
circumitus go around, encircle firmness 
dūmēta, dūmētūrum n. pl. thorns, thickets, ruina, ruinae f ruin 
bushes Sīgēus, -a, -um of or belonging to Sigeum, 
exüró, exürere, exussi, exustus destroy by fire, a town near Troy; Trojan 
burn completely silva, silvae f. forest 
Graius, -a, -um Greek Simoīs, Simoēntis m. (the river) Simois near 
harēna, harēnae f. sand Troy 
lassus, -a, «um exhausted, weary, tired sterilis, sterile barren, sterile 
memorabilis, memorabile memorable tegā, tegere, téxi, téctus cover 
mūrātor, mīrātēris m. admirer truncus, trunci m. (tree) trunk 
nobilis, nēbile noble; renowned, famous vātēs, vitis, ium m. or f. prophet; bard, poet 


Pergama, Pergamērum n. pl. Pergama, citadel vestigium, vestigil n. trace, remnant, vestige 
of Troy 


Marcus Annaeus Lucānus (39-65 C.E.) was the nephew of Seneca the Younger and served as a quaestor under 
Nero. Discovered in a plot to kill the emperor, he was forced to take his own life. Lucan's epic style is marked by 
vivid and rapid narration, elegant and sometimes artificial language, and a pessimistic tone strongly in contrast 10 
Vergil’s Aeneid. 

The Pharsalia or Bellum Civile is an epic poem in ten books, which begins with Caesar's crossing of the Ru- 
bicon and recounts the closing episodes of Rome's civil wars. Many books are devoted to the exploits of Caesar and 
Pompey, their final rift, and Pompey's murder in Egypt. 
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20. Petronius, Satyricon 37 


A first-time guest at a wealthy man's dinner party has asked the identity of a woman scurry- 
ing about the dining room. A veteran guest offers a description of the host's wife and of the 
host, Trimalchio. 


"uxor," inquit, "Trimalchiēnis, Fortimata appellatur, quae nummēs modió métitur. 
et modo modo quid fuit? igndscet mihi genius tuus, ndluissés* dé manū illius 
panem accipere. nunc, nec quid nec quare, in caelum abiit et Trimalchionis topanta 
est. ad summam, meró meridie si dixerit illt tenebras esse, credet. ipse nescit quid 
habeat, adeà saplūtus est; sed haec lupātria providet omnia, est ubi non putes. est 
sicca, sobria, bonórum cónsiliorum—tantum auri vidēs—est tamen malae linguae, 
pica pulvinaris. quem amat, amat; quem nón amat, nón amat. ipse* fundos habet, 
quai mīlvī volant, nummērum nummos. argentum in ostiāriī illius cella plūs iacet 
quam quisquam in fortūnīs habet. familia vérd babae babae, nón mehercules puto 
decumam partem esse quae dominum suum noverit. 


*nāluissēs, verb in apodosis of Past Contrary-to- 
Fact conditional sentence (protasis is omitted) 

tad summam, here, in short, to sum up 

ipse refers to Trimalchio. 

Squa, here (adv.), where 

appello (1-tr.) name, call 

argentum, argenti n. silver; silver plate 

babae babae (interj.) exclamation indicating 
surprise and admiration babae! babae! 
(< Greek babai! babai! transliterated into Latin) 

cella, cellae f. small room; storeroom 

Fortünata, Fortūnātae f. Fortunata 

familia, familiae f. household; family slaves 

fundus, fundīm. (piece of) land; farm, estate 

genius, genii m. genius, tutelary deity ofa person 
or place; divine nature; spiritual part 

iaceð, iacēre, iacuī, — lie (open); be at hand 

igndscé (in- + nūscē), igndscere, ignāvī, ignotus 
forgive, pardon (+ dat.) 

inquam (defective verb) say; inquit = 3rd sing. 
pres. act. indic. 

lingua, linguae f. tongue; language 

lupātria, lupātriae f. lupatria, abusive term for a 
woman, whore 


meré meridie (adv.) right at noon, at noon 
exactly 
mētior, mētīrī, ménsus sum measure; mete (out) 
milvus, milvi m. kite (bird of prey) 
modius, modit m. modius, a Roman grain 
measure; peck 
nummus, numm? m. nummus, à Roman coin 
ostiārius, ostiāriī m. doorkeeper, porter 
pānis, panis, -ium m. bread 
pica, picae f. magpie 
Provided (pró- + videa) see to, attend to 
pulvīnāris, pulvináre of or pertaining to a 
cushion or pillow; resting on a couch; 
pica pulvīnāris, apparently a gossipy bird 
saplūtus, -a, «um very rich (< Greek zaploutos 
transliterated into Latin) 
siccus, -a, -um dry 
sūbrius, -a, «um sensible, sober; cautious 
tenebrae, tenebrárum f. pl. darkness, shadows 
topanta (indeclinable noun) everything 
(« Greek ta panta transliterated into Latin) 
"Trimalchio, Trimalchiónis m. Trimalchio 
uxor, uxoris f. wife 
volo (1-intr.) fly 


As identified by the historian Tacitus in his Annales, Petronius lived during the reign of Nero in the first century Cr, 


ln the course of describing Petronius's protracted suicide—compelled by his loss of favor with Nero—the historian 
gives to Petronius the title arbiter élegantiae (minister of culture) and thereby suggests what role Petronius may have 
played in Neronian society. It is likely that this Petronius was the author of the work entitled the Satyricon, 

From the surviving fragments the Satyricon appears to have been a long work of prose fiction recounting the 
Odyssean and surreal adventures of three voung men. The fragments are written in a mixed literary style that in- 
cludes many allusions to and parodies of other works of Latin and Greck literature, Since many of the characters are 
drawn from the common life of the Greek settlements in southern Italy, the Satyricon's fragments are a valuable 
Source of information about colloquial Latin, the sermē cottidianus (daily speech), of the first century c.5. The largest 
fragment, usually referred to as the Cina Trimalchiēnis (Banquet of Trimalchio), contains vivid speeches in charac- 
ter by many of the dinner guests, for the most part successful businessmen of the upper middle class. 
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Continuous Readings 
1. Cicero, In Catilinam 1 15-16 
potestne tibi haec lax, Catilina, aut huius caeli spiritus esse iücundus, cum scias esse 
hórum néminem qui nesciat tē pridie Kalendas Ianuarias Lepido et Tullo consulibus 
stetisse in Comitiē cum télé, manum cónsulum et principum civitatis interficien- 
dērum causa parāvisse, sceleri ac furdri tuð nón mentem aliquam aut timorem tuum 
sed fortünam populi Romani obstitisse? ac iam illa omittē—negue enim* sunt aut 
obscüra aut nón multa commissa postea—quotiéns tū mē dēsignātum,! quotiens 
vēro consulem interficere cēnātūs es! quot ego tuas petītiēnēs ita coniectās ut vitari 
posse nón vidérentur parva quadam dēclīnātiāne et, ut aiunt, corpore effūgī! nihil 
agis, nihil adsequeris, neque tamen? conari ac velle dēsistis. quotiens iam tibi extorta 
est ista sica dē manibus, guotiēns excidit cāsū aliguē et elapsa est! quae quidem 
quibus abs tē initiāta sacris ac devota sit nescio, quod eam necesse putās esse in cēn- 


sulis corpore défigere. 


*neque enim for , . not... 

idēsignātum, x. cūnsulem 

īnegue tamen and yet . . . not... 

abs = ab 

asseguor (ad- + sequor) gain, reach, attain 

aid (defective verb) say; aiunt = 3rd pl. pres. act. 
indic. 

Comitium, Comilit x. (the) Comitium, place 
where the assembly met 

commissum, commissi n. offense, crime 

conicid (con- + iacid) throw (together), cast, bring 

 déclinatio, déclinationis f. swerving, swerve 

défigo, défigere, dēfixī, defixus fix, plant 

désignatus, -a, -um elect, appointed (but not yet 
installed) 

dēsistā, désistere, dēstitī, —— cease, leave off 

dēvoveð, dēvovēre, devóvi, dévatus dedicate 

effugió (ex- + fugio) flee from, escape 

ēlābor, ēlābī, ēlāpsus sum slip out 

excidē (ex- + cada), excidere, excidī, — fall ar 
slip from 

extorqued, extorguēre, extorsī, extortus twist out 

furor, furdris m. madness 


Ianuárius, -a, -um of January 

initio (1-tr.) consecrate 

iūcundus, -a, -um pleasing, delightful, agreeable 

Kalendae, Kalendárum f. pl. (the) Kalends, the 
first day of a month 

Lepidus, Lepidi m. Lepidus 

obscūrus, -a, -um dark, dim, obscure; uncertain 

obstē (ob- + std}, obstare, obstiti, obstātum stand 
in the way; hinder, block 

omittó (ob- + mittó) disregard, pass over 

parē (1-tr.) prepare; get 

petitió, petitiónis f attack, thrust 

posted (adv.) after, afterward 

pridie (prep. + acc.) on the day before 

princeps, principis first, foremost, chief; 
as subst., leading man 

quotiens (adv.) how many times 

Sacer, Sacra, sacrum sacred 

sīca, sicae f. dagger 

spiritus, spīritūs m. breath, breeze 

Tullus, Tulli m. Tullus 

vito (1-tr.) avoid 
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2. Sallust, Bellum Catilīnae 4 

igitur ubi animus ex multis miseriis atque periculis requievit et mihi relicuam aetā- 
tem à rē pūblicā procul habendam décrévi, non fuit consilium socordia atque desidia 
bonum ótium conterere, neque véró agrum colundē aut vēnandē, servilibus officiis, 
intentum aetatem agere; sed à quà inceptē studioque mē ambitio mala détinuerat, 
eodem regressus statui res gestas populi Romani carptim, ut quaeque memoria 
digna vidēbantur, perscribere, eó magis quod mihi à spe, metū, partibus rei püblicae 
animus liber erat. igitur dé Catilinae coniūrātione quam vērissumē potero* paucist 
absolvam; nam id facinus in primis* ego memorabile existumo sceleris atque perīculī 
novitāte. dē quoius hominis moribus pauca prius explānanda sunt quam initium nār- 


randi faciam. 


*quam vērissumē poterē = quam vérissumé 

"paucis, sc. verbis 

tin primis, here, especially, above all; first 

absolvē, absolvere, absolvi, absolūtus finish, 
complete; sum up, describe briefly 

ambitio, ambitionis f. flattery, adulation; desire 
for power, ambition 

carptim (adv.) in parts, separately 

colo, colere, colui, cultus cultivate, tend; colundā 
= archaic form of colendē 

coniüratió, coniüratiónis f. conspiracy 

«anteró, conterere, contrivi, contritus grind, wear 
out; consume, spend 

décernó, décernere, decrevi, dēcrētus determine, 
decide, decree 

désidia, dēsidiae f. idleness, inactivity, sloth 

détineo (dē- + teneā), dētinēre, dētinuī, dētentus 
hold back, detain; hinder, prevent 

existim6 (ex- + aestimē) (1-tr.) reckon, suppose, 
estimate 

explānē (1-tr.) make plain, make clear, explain 

facinus, facinoris n. deed; crime 


initium, initii n. beginning 

intentus, -a, -um stretched, attentive, intent 

memorabilis, memorābile worthy of being 
remembered, remarkable 

miseria, miseriae f. misery 

nārrē (1-tr.) narrate, tell (of); describe 

novitās, novitātis f. newness, strangeness 

officium, officit n. obligation; duty, task 

Stium, ētiī n. leisure, idleness 

perscribo (per- + scribo) write a detailed or full 
account of. 

procul (adv.) at a distance, far 

regredior (re- + gradior) go back, return 

relicuam = archaic form of reliquam 

requiéscd, requiéscere, requi&vi, reguiētum 
(take a) rest; desist 

servilis, servile of or belonging to a slave, servile 

socordia, socordiae f. laziness, indolence, 
inactivity 

status, statuere, statui, statūtus cause to stand, 
set up, establish; decide 

vēnor (Lintz.) hunt 
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3. Vergil, Aeneid 11.533—46 
hic Priamus, quamquam in medià iam morte tenétur, 
nón tamen abstinuit nec voci iraeque pepercit: 
"at tibi pró scelere," exclāmat, "pro talibus ausis* 535 
di, si qua est caelā pietās quae tālia cüret, 
persolvant grātēs dignas et praemia reddant 
débita, qui nati córam mē cernere lētum 
f&cisti et patriós foedasti fünere vultüs. 
at nón ille, satum qué tē mentiris, Achilles sa 
talis int hoste fuit Priamo; sed iüra fidemque 
supplicis ērubuit corpusque exsangue sepulcrā 
reddidit Hectoreum méque in mea regna remisit." 
sic fatus senior telumque imbelle sine ictü 


coniécit, rauco quod protinus aere repulsum, 545 


et summo clipei néquiquam umbóne pependit. 


*ausum, ausi n. bold deed, exploit; crime, 
outrage 

Tin, here, in the case of. 

Achillés, Achillis m. Achilles 

abstineó (abs- + teneo), abstinēre, abstinui, 
abstentus hold back, restrain, refrain. 

aes, aeris n. copper, bronze 

at (conj.) but 

cernó, cemere, crēvi, crétus distinguish, deter- 
mine, pezceive; see 

dlipeus, clipei m. shield 

conicid (con- + iacié) throw (together), cast 

coram (adv.) face to face, in person 

cüró (1-tr.) watch over, look after 

ērubēscē, ērubēscere, ērubuī, blush 
(for shame); feel shame in the presence of 

exclámo (1-intt.) cry out 

exsanguis, exsangue bloodless 

foedo (1-tr.) befoul, defile 

for {i-tr.) speak, utter 

fünus, füneris n. in sing. or pl. funeral (proces- 
sion}; death 

grātēs, grātium f. pi. thanks 

Hectoreus, -a, -um of Hector, Hector's 

ictus, ictüs m. thrust, blow 

imbellis, inabeile not suited to warfare, unwarlike 

lētum, lētī n. death, destruction 


mentior, mentiri, mentitus sum lie, tell a lie 
néguiquam (adv.) to no avail, in vain 
parcó, parcere, peperci, parsürus be merciful, 


be sparing (4 dat.) 

patrius, -a, -um of or belonging to a father, 
paternal 

pendes, pendēre, pependi, —— hang, be sus- 
pended 


persolvà, persolrere, persolvi, persolütus pay in 
full; render 

pietās, pietatis f. sense of duty, dutifulness, piety 

praemium, praemii n. reward, prize 

prótinus (adv.) immediately, straigktway 

raucus, a, -um harsh-sounding, noisy, raucous 

reddo (red- + dē) give back, retum; hand over, 
deliver 

régnum, rēgnī n. kingdom, realm 

remittā (re- + mittā) send back 

repellē (re- + pello), repeliere, reppulī, repulsus 
push back, repel 

Serb, serere, sēvī, satus sow; engender, beget 

senex, senis old 

sepulcrum, sepulcri n. tomb, grave 

supplex, supplicis suppliant 

umbē, umbonis m. boss (of a shield) 

vultus, vultūs m. expression, countenance; in pl, 
face 


Continuous Readings 
4. Ovid, Metamorphūsēs 1.504-39 

"nympha, precor, Pēnēi, mane! non insequor hostis; 
nympha, mane! sic agna lupum, sic cerva leonem, 
sic aquilam penna fugiunt trepidante columbae, 
hostēs quaeque suds: amor est mihi causa sequendi! 
mē miserum! nē prona cadās indignave laedī 
crūra notent sentés et sim tibi causa dolēris! 
aspera, qua* properas, loca sunt: moderātius, oró, 
curre fugamque inhibē, moderatius īnseguar ipse. 
cui placeās inquire tamen: non incola montis, 
nón ego sum pastor, nón hic armenta gregésque 
horridus observo. nescis, temeraria, nescis 
quem fugias, ideoque fugis: mihi Delphica tellüs 
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*qua, here (adv.) where 

agna, agnae f. lamb 

aquila, aquilae f. eagle 

armentum, armentī n. herd 

asper, aspera, asperum harsh, fierce; pitiless 

cerva, cervae f. deer; doe 

columba, columbae f. dove 

cris, crüris n. leg 

curr, currere, cucurri, cursum run, rush. 

Delphicus, -a, -um Delphic, of Delphi, a Greek 
town and seat of Apollo's oracle. 

dolor, doloris m. grief, sorrow, pain 

grex, gregis m. or f. flock 

horridus, -a, -um rough, wild; horrible 

ideà (adv.) for this reason: therefore. 

inhiheó (in- + habeo), inhibere, inhibuī, 
inhibitus hold back, check, restrain 

inquiró (in- + quaeró), inquirere, inguīsiī or 
inquisivi, inquisitus inquire into, investigate 

insequor (in- + sequor) follow closely, pursue 


laedē, laedere, laesi, laesus injure, harm 

leo, leonis m, lion 

lupus, lup? m. wolf 

moderātē (adv.) moderately, temperately 

notē (1-tr.) mark; scar 

nympha, nymphae f. nymph, a semidivine spirit 

observó (ab- + servā) (1-tr.) watch over, guard, 
observe 

pastor, pastoris m. shepherd 

Pénéis, Pēnēidos descended from the river god 
Peneus; Pēnēi = fem. sing. voc. 

penna, pennae f. wing 

precor (1-tr.) pray 

prónus, -a, -um (leaning) forward, headlong 

properé (1-intr.) hasten, rush 

sentis, sentis, -ium m. briar, bramble 

telliis, tellüris f. earth, land 

temerārius, -a, -um rash 

trepido (1-intr.) tremble 

„ve (enclitic conj.) or 
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et Claros et Tenedos Patarčague rēgia servit; 

luppiter est genitor; per m& quod eritque fuitque 

estque patet; per mé concordant carmina nervis. 

certa quidem nostra est, nostrà tamen üna sagitta 

certior, in vacua quae vulnera pectore fécit! 520 
inventum? medicina meum est, opiferque per orbem 

dicor, et herbarum subiecta potentia nobis. 

ei mihi, quod nūllīs amor est sānābilis herbis 

nec prósunt dominó, quae prósunt omnibus, artes!" 

plūra locūtūrum timido Pénéia cursū E 
fügit cumque ipso verba inperfecta reliquit, 


tum quoque visa decens; nudabant corporat venti, 


*inventum, inventi tt, discovery, invention 

‘corpora, here, limbs 

Claros, Clari f. Claros, a town in Ionia 

concordo (1-intr.) be in harmony 

cursus, cursüs m. running, run 

decens, decentis becoming, graceful 

ei (interj.) expression of anguish, o! alasf; ei 
woe is mel 

genitor, genitóris m. father 

herba, herbae f. grass; plant; herb 

imperfectus, -a, -um unfinished, incomplete 

medicina, medicinae f medicine 

nervus, nervi m. sinew; (bow-)string; string 
(ofan instrument} 

nūdē (1-t.) make naked, bare, lay bare 

obvius, -a, -um in the way, face to face; moving 
against, opposed in direction 

opifer, opifera, opiferum aid-bringing 

orbis, orbis, -ium m. ring, circle; world 


Pataréus, -a, -um of Patara, a city in Asia Minor 

pated, patēre, patuī, lie open; be revealed 

Pēnēius, -a, -um of Peneus (a river god) 

potentia, potentiae f. power, influence 

proper6 (1-intr.) hasten, rush 

prósum (pr- + sum), prodesse, prēfuī, prd- 
futürus be an aid, benefit 

rēgia, rēgiae f. palace; royal seat, capital 

sagitta. sagittae f. arrow 

sānābilis, sānābile able to be healed, curable 

servio, servire, servivi or servii, servitum be a 
slave, serve (+ dat.) 

subició (sub- + iacio) place below; make subject 

Tenedos, Tenedī f. Tenedos, an island off Troy 

timidus, -a, -um fearful, afraid, timid 

vacuus, -a, -um empty; idle; free, available; care- 
free, disengaged 

ventus, venti m. wind 


Continuous Readings 
obviaque adversās vibrābant flamina vestes, 
et levis inpulsēs retrē dabat aura capillos, 
auctaque forma fuga est. sed enim nón sustinet ultra 
perdere blanditiās iuvenis deus, utque monebat 
ipse Amor, admisso sequitur vestigia passü. 
ut canis in vacuó leporem cum* Gallicus arvo 
vīdit,* et hic praedam pedibus petit, ille salūtem;, 
alter inhaesūrē similis iam iamque! tenere 
sperat et extentó stringit vestigia rostro, 
alter in ambiguo est an sit conprénsus, et ipsis 
morsibus eripitur tangentiaque ēra relinquit: 
Sic deus et virgo est, hic spē celer, illa timore. 
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*cum .. . vidit whenever . . . sees 

"iam iamque at any time now 

admitto (ad-  mittà) admit; let go, release 

adversus, -a, -um opposite, opposing 

ambiguum, ambigui n. ambiguity; in ambiguo, 
inan ambiguous state, in doubt 

arvum, arvi n. (ploughed) field 

augeó, augére, auxi, auctus grow, increase 

aura, aurae f. breeze 

blanditia, blanditiae f. ingratiating speech, bland- 
ishment; in pl., sweet nothings 

canis, canis m. or f. dog 

celer, celeris, celere swift, fast 

capillus, capilli m. in sing. or pl. hair 

comprendo, comprendere, comprendi, 
comprénsus take hold of, seize, catch 

éripio, ēripere, éripul, éreptus tear away, snatch 
away 

extends, extendere, extendi, extentus or extēnsus 
make taut, stretch out 

Damen, flāminis n. blast, gust (of wind); breeze 

forma, formae f. shape, form; beauty 

Gallicus, -2, -um of Gaul, Gallic 

impelló (in + pellē), impellere, impulī, impulsus 
push against; press upon 


inhaereē, inhaerere, inhaesī. inhaesürus hold on 
tightly, stick, cling 

iuvenis, iuvene young 

lepus, leporis m. hare 

morsus, morsüs m. bite; in pl., teeth, jaws 

obvius, -a, um in the way, face to face; moving 
against, opposed in direction 

passus, passüs r. pace, step, stride 

pēs, pedis m. foot 

praeda, praedae f. booty, plunder; prey 

retro (adv.) toward the rear, backward 

rostrum, rostri n. snout, muzzle 

stringē, stringere, strīnxī, strinctus graze, skim, 
touch lightly 

sustineo (sub- + teneo), sustinére, sustinui, —— 
withstand, endure 

tango, tangere, tetigi, tictus touch; reach 

ultra (adv.) beyond; further, more; in negative 
clauses, any more, any longer 

vacuus, -a, -um empty 

ventus, venti m. wind 

vestigium, vestigii n. footprint, track, trace 

vestis, vestis, ium f clothing, garment 

vibrē (1-tr.) (cause to) move to and fro or flap 

virgē, virginis f maiden, virgin 


CHAPTER XV 


Vocabulary 


> caput, capitis n. head 

> nümen, nüminis n. divine power, divin- 
ity, divine spirit, numen 

> orbis, orbis, -ium m. ring, circle 
> orbis terrārum, world 


> vultus, vultiis m. in sing. or pl. expression; 
face 


> circumdē, circumdare, circumdedi, 
circumdatus place round; surround 

» for (1-tr.) speak, say 

> obstd, obstāre, obstiti, obstātum stand in 
the way; hinder, block (§138) 

> veto, vetāre, vetui, vetitus forbid ($138) 


» déterred, déterrére, déterrui, déterritus 
deter, prevent (§138) 

» prohibeo, prohibére, prohibui, prohibitus 
prevent; prohibit, forbid ($138) 

? vereor, vereri, veritus sum be in awe of, 
show respect to; dread, fear ($137) 


» cingē, cingere, cinxi, cinctus surround; 
gird (on oneself) 

X» constituo, cēnstituere, constitui, 
cēnstitūtus set up, establish; decide 

» rapiē, rapere, rapul, raptus seize, tear 
away, carry (oif) 
> ēripiē, ripere, ēripuī, ereptus 

tear away, snatch away 

> solvo, solvere, solvi, solūtus loosen; free, 

release; dissolve 


impedio, impedire, impedivi or impedir, 
impeditus hinder, impede ($138) 


interest, interesse, interfuit it is impor- 
tant, it concerns ($139) 

» miseret, miserēre, miseruit or miseritum. 
est it moves (one) to pity ($139) 
paenitet, paenitére, paenituit it causes 
(one) to repent or regret ($139) 
piget, pigére, piguit it disgusts (one), 
it irks (one) ($139) 

> pudet, pudēre, puduit or puditum est 
it makes (one) ashamed ($139) 
réfert, rēferre, rétulit it is important, 
it concerns ($139) 

> taedet, taedére, taesum est it makes (one) 
tired or sick ($139) 


celer, celeris, celere swift 
dulcis, dulce sweet, pleasant 
turpis, turpe foul, ugly; base, shameful 


nē (conj.) introduces positive Fear clause, 
that ($137) 
quin (conj.) introduces Prevention clause, 
that... not, from ($138) 

> quod (conj.) the fact that 

> quominus (conj.) introduces Prevention 
clause, by which the less, from ($138) 
ut (conj.) introduces negative Fear clause, 
that... not ($137) 


Vocabulary 01 


Vocabulary Notes 


In addition to meaning “head,” caput, capitis n. may mean the "life" of a man, particularly in oaths and when 
representing the price paid for an offense. Caputis also used, with affection or contempt, to refer to the en- 
tire “person.” 

nümen, nüminis 7. is a noun formed by the addition of the suffix -men to a stem of the verb *nuē, 
*nuere, *nui, *nütus, "nod." Niimen may mean the “divine will" that approves of or lies behind events or ac- 
tions, or it may mean more generally the “divine power,” “divinity,” or *(divine) spirit" that each god possesses. 

orbis, orbis, -ium m. may indicate many circular shapes (ring, circle, sphere, ball, disk). 'The idiom orbis 
terrárum (occasionally orbis terrae) is so common that sometimes orbis unmodified by a genitive form of 
terra may also mean “world.” 

vultus, vultūs 7». may refer to a particular facial "expression" or more generally to a person's “counte- 
nance” or "appearance" (with an emphasis on the appearance of the face). In both the singular and the plu- 
ral it may indicate a person's “face.” When vultus is used in combination with ds, vultus refers to the upper 
portion of the face, and os to the lower. 

circumdó, circumdare, circumdedī, circumdatus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the pre- 
fix circum- to dē. (For the prefix circum- see Appendix P.) It may appear with an Accusative, Direct Object of 
a Middle Voice Verb (see $144). Circumdē may also mean “place” something (Accusative, Direct Object) 
“around” something (Dative with a Compound Verb). 

for, fari, ftus sum is cognate with fama. For is far more common in poetry than in prose. It may take 
an Accusative, Direct Object or introduce a direct quotation. It does not introduce Indirect Statement. For is 
often used of the utterances of gods and occasionally of humans when they are speaking prophetically. The 
noun fātum is in origin a substantive of the neuter perfect passive participle of this verb (a having been spo- 
ken thing). COMPOUND VERBS FORMED FROM FOR DO NOT EXHIBIT VOWEL WEAKENING. WHEN A COMPOUND 
OE FOR APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE 
GIVEN. 

obstē, obstāre, obstiti, obstātum is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix ob- to stā. (For 
the prefix ob- see Appendix P.) It exhibits regular vowel weakening in the third principal part. Obst may take 
a Dative with a Compound Verb and may introduce a Prevention clause (see $138). . 

vetē, vetare, vetuī, vetitus is an irregular first-conjugation verb. For constructions with vetā see 5138. 

déterreó, déterrére, déterrui, deterritus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix dé- to 
terres. (For the prefix dē- see Appendix P.) Déterres may introduce a Prevention clause (see $138). 

prohibeó, prohibēre, probibui, prohibitus is a compourd verb formed by the addition of the prefix pro- 
to habeà. (For the prefix prd- see Appendix P.) It exhibits regular vowel weakening in all four principal parts. 
For constructions with prohibeē see §138. 

vereor, vereri, veritus sum may introduce a Fear clause (see $137), and while it may mean “fear” or 
“dread,” it often means “show respect for” or “be in awe of” those who are greater in rank or being (gods, par- 
ents, kings). It has a broader meaning than times, a verb that reports fear but not awe or reverence. Com- 
POUND VERBS FORMED FROM VEREOR DO NOT EXHIBIT VOWEL WEAKENING. 

cingē, cingere, cinxi, cinctus often appears with an Accusative, Direct Object of a Middle Voice Verb (see 
$144). It may also be used to mean "surround" or “encircle” something (Accusative, Direct Object) with some- 
thing {Ablative of Means). COMPOUND VERBS FORMED FROM CINGÓ DO NOT EXHIBIT VOWEL WEAKENING. 

cēnstituē, cónstituere, cūnstituī, cónstitütus has a broad range of meanings, which include "station" or 
“draw up" (soldiers, troops); "establish" or "build" (towers, altars); “make” or “create” (the human race, laws, 
peace]; and “fix,” "appoint," or “agree upon” (a price, a specific day, boundaries). When constitud means "de- 
Cide,” it is followed by an Object Infinitive. 

Tapið, rapere, rapui, raptus describes the violent action of seizing and carrying off things or people. It is 
also used to mean "(sexually violate” or “rape.” 

ēripiē, éripere, ēripuī, ēreptus is a compound verb formed by the addition of the prefix ē- to rapid. (For 
the prefix & see Appendix P.) It exhibits regular vowel weakening in all four principal parts. Although éripio 
isa synonym ofrapiē, it is also used to mean “snatch” or "rescue" (from danger, death), THE PRINCIPAL PARTS 
OF ALL COMPOUNDS OF RAPIÓ FOLLOW THE PATTERN OF THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF ERIPIO. WHEN A COMPOUND 
OF RAPIO APPEARS IN READINGS, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERE ARE 
GIVEN, 


1. Whilethe simple verb *nué does not occur in the Latin that survives, several compounds (e.g.,abnud, admuo, 
itmuē, and renuo) are common. 
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The basic meaning of solvē, solvere, solvi, solūtus is “loosen” or “untie” (bonds, ropes). Its extended 
meanings include “free,” “release,” ot “relax” (persons, souls, limbs). Finally, solvo is used to mean “resolve” 
“acquit,” or “discharge” (problems, debts, vows, legal charges). COMPOUND VERBS FORMED FROM SOLV DO 
NOT EXHIBIT VOWEL WEAKENING, WHEN A COMPOUND OF SOIVŪ APPEARS IN READINGS, IIS PRINCIPAL PARTS 
ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND SIMPLE VERB ARE GIVEN. 

miseret, miserére, miseruit or miseritum est has two third principal parts, which are equivalent in mean. 
ing. Both are extremely rare in the Latin that survives. 

pudet, pudére, puduit or puditum est has two third principal parts, which are equivalent in meaning, Pu. 
ditum est is extremely rare, 

The third principal part of taedet, taedēre, taesum est appears only once in the Latin that survives. Slightly 
more frequent is the compound forrn pertaesurn est. 

When quod means “the faci that,” it introduces a noun clause with a verb in the indicative mood, Such. 
a clause may be used with the impersonal verbs paenitet, piget, and pudet (see $139], hut quod-the-factthat 
clauses also appear frequently with other verbs or in apposition toa variety of nouns or pronouns. 

erm 


quoti, isa compound conjunction made up of the relative pronoun quà (by which degree) and the 


comparative adverb minus (less). It is often written as two separate words (quo minus). The use of quominus 
to introduce Prevention clauses (see §138) reflects their origins as Purpose clauses. 


Derivatives Cognates 
cingē. 
caput capital; capitulate; captain; chapter; head; 
chief; decapitate 
orbis Orb; orbit 
paenitet penitent 
rapid Tape: rapt; ravish; ravens rapid 
solvū dissolve; solute forlorn; -less; loose; lose; analysis 
taedet tedium 


vereor Tevere wary; aware; steward; guard 


n 
$137. Fear Clauses 


A verb or other expression of fearing may introduce a subordinate clause that ex- 
presses the thing feared. Such a clause, called a Fear clause, is introduced by the con- 
junction ut (that... not) or nē (that) and has its verb in the subjunctive mood ac- 
cording to the rules of sequence. For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. A Fear clause was originally an independent sentence whose verb was an Opiative subjunc- 
tive expressing a wish in relation to a feeling of fear: 


Magnopere metuit. Né filius in bella moriatur. 
He greatly fears, If only his son would not die in war. 


Such a paratactic arrangement easily became one sentence: 


Magnopere metuit nē filius in bella moriatur. 
He greatly fears that his son will die in war. 


The apparent reversal of the English translations of ut and né can be accounted for in this way: 


What one wishes would happen one fears will not happen (ut). 
What one wishes would not happen one fears will happen (nē). 


2. In the third sentence above nē... nón (that . . . not) is used to introduce a negative Fear 
clause. In early Latin the conjunction ut introducing such a clause is much more common than 
nē .. . nón, By the classical period nē . . . nón is much more common than the simple ut, and it 
is regularly used when the expression of fearing is negated. For example: 


Nēn meiud né domum post bellum filius nón redeat. 
I do not fear that my son will not return home after the war. 


3. The subjunctive verbs in Fear clauses follow the rules of sequence. Thus the syntax of, for ex- 
ample, moriatur is present subjunctive, Fear clause, primary sequence. In this sentence the 
present tense of the subjunctive indicates an action that is subsequent to the action of the main 
verb? Such a fear for the future may be expressed more emphatically with an active periphrastic: 


Magnopere metuit né filius in belló moritūrus sit. 
He greatly fears that his son is going to/will die in war. 


2. Althongh the present subjunctive may also indicate an action that is simultaneous with the main verb, sense 
raakes this less likely in this sentence. 
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4. In the second sentence above the subjunctive redisset is pluperfect to indicate an action that is 
prior to the action of the main verb. In the third sentence mitterent is imperfect to indicate an ac. 
tion that is either simultaneous with or subsequent to the action of the main verb. The tense of the 
English translation is determined by the relative time of the subjunctive to the main verb. 


ow DRILL 137 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§138. Prevention Clauses 


A verb of hindering or preventing may introduce a subordinate clause that expresses 
the action hindered or prevented. Such a clause, called a Prevention clause, is intro- 
duced by the conjunction quéminus, né, or quin and has its verb in the subjunctive 
mood according to the rules of sequence. For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Prevention clauses closely resemble Purpose clauses. (Cf. the use of nē to introduce negative 
Purpose clauses and of guē to introduce Purpose clauses containing a comparative adjective or 
adverb.) 

2, When the main clause is negated, or when negation is implied, the Prevention clause is intro- 
duced by the conjunction quin (as in the third sentence) or, less frequently, by quominus. 
When the main clause is not negated, the Prevention clause is introduced by quóminus or nē. 
3. The English words “from _____ing” (employing the English gerund) are used in translating 
Prevention clauses. Sometimes the subject of a Prevention clause is better translated as the direct 
object of the verb of preventing, as in the third sentence. 


Certain verbs of prohibiting or forbidding are not followed by a Prevention 


clause but regularly take an Object Infinitive with a Subject Accusative. For example: 
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OBSERVATION 
Object Infinitives that follow verbs such as prohibeū and veté may be translated with the 
English words “from _____ing” or “to___” according to correct English usage. 


ar DRILL 138 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$139. Impersonal Constructions II: miseret, 
paenitet, piget, pudet, taedet, refert, interest 


Two groups of impersonal verbs, those expressing emotions and those expressing 
concern or interest, have a variety of words and constructions that may function as 
their subjects. 


Verbs Expressing Emotion 


OBSERVATION 


The first and third principal parts of these verbs are given in the third person singular because 
impersonal verbs appear in that person and number only. Miseret and pudet have alternate 
third principal parts formed as impersonal passives. The third principal part of taedet is also an 
impersonal passive. 


The person affected by an emotion is expressed by an Accusative, Direct Object, 
and the cause or object of the emotion is regularly expressed in the genitive case. For 
example: 


OBSERVATION 


Because the syntax of Latin sentences using these verbs is so different from the way English 
would express similar ideas, literal translations should be avoided. Translations such as the sec- 
ond ones given above are to be preferred. 


With the verbs paenitet, piget, and pudet the genitive that expresses the cause 
or object of the emotion may be replaced by two other constructions: 


1. Subject Infinitive (with or without a Subject Accusative) 
2. Subject clause introduced by the conjunction quod, “the fact that” 
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The person to whom something is important or of concern is regularly expressed by 
the feminine singular ablative of a possessive adjective: mea, nostra, tua, or vestrā. The 
person concerned may also be expressed in the genitive case. The cause or object of 
concern may be expressed by any of these: 


1. Neuter pronoun in the nominative case 

2. Subject Infinitive (with or without a Subject Accusative) 
3. Substantive Ut clause (subject clause); negative = né 

4. Indirect Question 


For example 


OBSERVATIONS 
1 Refert is a compound verb formed by the addition of rë (feminine singular ablative of rēs) to 
the verb ferd. The feminine singular ablative of the possessive adjective in cach of the first two 
sentences agrees with this prefixed ré: “it bears in respect to my situation (your situation).” 

2. In the third sentence the feminine singular ablative of the possessive adjective (med) is used 
with interest by analogy with the usage with réfert. The genitive of the person concerned was 
originally used with interest only, but also by analogy occasionally appears with rēfert. 

3. Literal English translations of sentences with refert and interest should be avoided. Transla- 
tions such as those given above are to be preferred. 
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3. The reflexive-possessive adjective sud is used rarely with rēfertor interest in Indirect Statement. In such situ- 
ations, sua refers to the subject of the verb that introduces the Indirect Statement. 
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$140. Direct and Indirect Reflexives 


Reflexive pronouns and reflexive-possessive adjectives have been said to refer to the 
subjects of the clauses or sentences in which they appear (see $44). A reflexive so used may 
be called a direct reflexive. When a reflexive word in a subordinate clause points out- 
side its own clause to the subject of the main verb, it is called an indirect reflexive. 

When the subject of an infinitive in Indirect Statement is different from the 
subject of the main verb, a reflexive pronoun or reflexive-possessive adjective ap- 
pearing within the Indirect Statement may be either a direct or an indirect reflexive. 
For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. In the first sentence suam is a direct reflexive because it refers to cīvēs, the subject of the 
clause in which suam appears. In the second sentence sé is an indirect reflexive because it 
refers to rēx, the subject of the main clause. 

2. Context helps to determine whether a reflexive is direct or indirect Sometimes the intensive 
adjective ipse modifies a reflexive pronoun and identifies it as direct or indirect. For example: 


Rex sénsil cīvēs së ipsūs odisse. (direct reflexive) 
"The king perceived that the citizens hated themselves. 


In subordinate clauses such as Purpose clauses, Indirect Commands, and In- 
direct Questions, reflexive pronouns and reflexive-possessive adjectives are often in- 
direct reflexives. That is, they refer to the subjects of the main clauses rather than to the 
subjects of the subordinate clauses in which they appear. For example: 


VADA s 5 Seen : BER 
Sometimes reflexives are freely used to refer to grammatical elements that are 
not the subject of any clause, and in certain authors, direct and indirect reflexives are 
found within the same clause. For example: 

Ariovistus respondit . . . nēminem sécum sine sua pernicie contendisse. (Cae- 
sar, Dé Bello Gallico 1.36) 


contends, contendere, contendi, contentus suuggle — perniciés, pernicičī f destruction, ruin 


Ariovistus answered . . . that no one had contended with him without his own ruin. 


OBSERVATION 


In this sentence sé is an indirect reflexive referring to Ariovistus, the subject of the main verb. 
Sua is a direct reflexive referring to néminem, the subject of the Indirect Statement. 


str DRILL 140 MAY NOW BE DONE, 
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$141. Subjunctive by Attraction 


It has been observed that subordinate clauses in Indirect Statement regularly have 
their verbs in the subjunctive to indicate that the clause is part of the original direct 
statement (see $108). Sometimes the subjunctive mood is also used in clauses that 
are subordinate to infinitives not in Indirect Statement or to other clauses with verbs 
inthe subjunctive. A subjunctive verb so used is called the Subjunctive by Attraction 
and follows the rules of sequence. For example 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The information in a subordinate clause with a Subjunctive by Attraction is essential to the 
thought of the clause or infinitive on which it depends. For example, the clausc ubi periculum. 
sentiat in the first sentence indicates the essential circumstance under which a wise man would 
flee. An indicative verb in such a clause would indicate nonessential information. 

2. The syntax of, for example, dixisset is pluperfect subjunctive, Subjunctive by Attraction, sec- 
ondary sequence (prior time). 


$142. Supine 


In addition to the infinitive and the gerund, there is a third verbal noun in Latin called 
the supine, which appears in only two forms, the accusative singular and the ablative 
singular. The stem for the supine of all verbs may be obtained by dropping the end- 
ing from the fourth principal part. To this stem the endings -um (accusative) and -ü 
(ablative) are added. For example: 


OBSERVATION 
The endings of the supine have been borrowed from the fourth declension masculine/feminine 
endings. 

Each case of the supine has only one syntactic function. The accusative supine ex- 
presses purpose with a verb of motion (or a verb implying motion). The ablative supine 
isan Ablative of Respect. For example: 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. The accusative supine in the first sentence appears with a verb that expresses motion, veni- 
unt. It takes a direct object, patriam. The accusative supine is translated “for the purpose of 
ing'or"to — ^ 

2. The ablative supine may be translated literally, "in respect to 
use of the English infinitive, "to 


ing,” but an adverbial 
,” will often be more idiomatic. 


§143. Accusative of Respect 


Many Roman poets (and a few prose writers as well) chose to imitate Greek syntax 
in Latin for two distinct uses of the accusative case, each of which is sometimes called 
the Greek Accusative. 

When a noun in the accusative case is used to qualify or limit an adjective (often 
a perfect passive participle), it is called the Accusative of Respect.’ For example: 


x T 


The syntax of each italicized word (6s, umeros, mentem) is Accusative of Respect. 


OBSERVATIONS 
1. The Accusative of Respect developed from the idea of extent inherent in the accusative case. 
"Thus, for example, 6s umerósque ded similis means "similar to a god to the extent of (his) face 
and shoulders,” "similar to a god as far as his face and shoulders." 
2. The Accusative of Respect is similar in sense to the more common Ablative of Respect (see $39). 
3. Sometimes the noun in the Accusative of Respect is an adjective used as a substantive. For 
example: omnia sapiens, “wise in (respect to) all things.” 


$144. Accusative, Direct Object of a Middle Voice Verb 


In addition to the active and passive voices, ancient Greek has a middle voice, whose 
forms are most often identical to those of the passive. The middle voice in Greek, 
which frequently takes a direct object, is often used for actions that benefit or phys- 
ically affect the subject. Certain passive verb forms in Latin are used to represent 
Greek middle voice verbs and so may take an Accusative, Direct Object. For example: 


4. The rare future passive infinitive (scc $104) is made with the accusative supine and the impersonal passive 
infinitive of eð. For example: Puté eum captum iri (I think that there is a going lo capture him, 1 think that he is 
going to be captured). 

5. The Accusative of Respect is also known as the Accusative of the Part Affected. 

6. The existence of the middle voice in Greek is a remnant of the system of voice in iE, which had active and 
middle voices only. Many deponent verbs in Latin—verbs with passive forms that take direct objects—were in ori- 
gin middle voice verbs. 
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Middle Voice Verb. 


OBSERVATION = 
Although cingitur and cinctus (est) are passive in form, they should be considered middle: the 
subject of each performs the action of the verb, and each verb takes an Accusative, Direct Object 
of a Middle Voice Verb. Verbs that mean “put on" or “take off” (clothing, armor) may take such 
an. accusative. 


§145. Historical Infinitive 


In vivid narration the present infinitive may appear in place ofa finite verb in the im- 

perfect or perfect tense (simple past). An infinitive so used, usually with a subject in 

the nominative case, is called a Historical Infinitive.” For example: 
UT 3 rd 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the first sentence the present active infinitive oppugnare stands for a perfect active indica- 
tive verb, past time, simple aspect. In the second sentence stāre and hortārī stand for imperfect 
active indicative verbs, past time, progressive aspect. Context helps to determine which past tense 
a historical infinitive represents. 

2. The subjects of the Historical Infinitives in the first two sentences are nominative. The nomi- 
native subject of a Historical Infinitive is an exception to the general rule that subjects of infint- 
tives are in the accusative case (see 107). 

3. In the third sentence the Historical Infinitives timere and exspectāre appear without subjects. 
Such a usage emphasizes the verbal action alone. However, when a Historical Infinitive appears 
without a subject, a subject must be supplied (e.g., people, men, soldiers, they). 

4, Several Historical Infinitives often appear together when a scene of intense activity is re- 
ported. Historical Infinitives may also appear in combination with finite verbs. 


«F DRILL 141—145 May NOW BE DONE. 


7. The Historical Infinitive may look back to the earliest stage of the verb's development, in which a verbal 
noun (the infinitive) with no endings to indicate personand number was placed with a noun subject simply to name 
the action being performed. 
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Short Readings 
1. Sosia, Amphitruo's slave, remains firm in the face of his master's threats to cut out his 
tongue. 
tamen quin loquar haec uti facta sunt hic, 
numquam ülló modē mé potes déterrére. (PLaurus, AMPHITRUO 559—60) 
uti - ut 


2. Megadorus describes his uncomfortable relationship with his would-be father-in-law, Euclio. 
- +. fastidit mei 
quia videt mé suam amicitiam velle: more hominum facit; 
nam si opulentus it petitum pauperioris gratiam, 
pauper metuit congrediri, per metum male rem gerit, 
idem, quando occāsiē illaec periit, post séro cupit. (PLaurus, AULUIĀRIA 245-49) 
congredior (con- + gradior) go near, approach; occāsiē, occāsiūnis f. opportunity, chance 


congredīrī = archaic form of congredi opulentus, -a, «um rich 
fastidio, fastīdīre, fastidivi or fastidii, fastiditus pauper, pauperis poor 
be scornful (of), disdain (+ gen); subject quando (conj.) when 
is Euclio sērē (adv.) late; post sērē, too late 


illaec = archaic form of illa 


3. After doing all the talking, the slave Olympio won't let Chalinus answer. 
abeo intró. taedet tul sermonis. (Pravrus, CAs?NA 142) 

intro (adv.) within, inside 

sermo, sermónis m. speech, talk, conversation 


4. After explaining his plan of having one gir] pretend to be two, Palaestrio lists possible 
excuses to avoid any request to see both girls at the same time. 


facilest: trēcentae possunt causae conligī: 
“non domist, abiit ambulatum, dormit, ornatur, lavat, 
prandet, potat: . . . " (PLaurus, Mites Gidridsus 250—52) 
colligo (con- lego), colligere, collēgā. collectus ornà (1-tr.) prepare, arrange; dress, beautify 


collect, amass potē (1-tr.) drink 
dormio, dormire, dormivi or dormit, dormītum prandeē, prandére, prandi, prānsus eat breakfast; 
sleep, be asleep eat lunch 


lavā, lavāre or lavere, lavi, lautus or lētus wash 
(oneself) 
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5. Antipho's daughter Panegyris explains to her father why neither she nor her two sisters are 
willing to be remarried. (The three sisters are waiting for their long-lost husbands.) 


Pan. Stultitiast, pater, vēnātum dücere invītās canēs. 

hostis est uxor, invita quae viro nuptum datur. 

Ant. Certumne est neutram vostrarum* persequi imperium patris? 
Pan. Persequimur, nam quà! dedisti? nuptum, abire nolumus. 


(Piaurus, SrrcH Us 139-42) 


*vostrárum, sc. sorórum persequor (per- + sequor) follow earnestly, 
"quà = ab eð cui conform to 

dedisti, sc. nds as direct object stultitia, stultitiae f. foolishness, stupidity 
canis, canis m. or f. dog uxor, uxūris f. wife 

invitus, -a, -um unwilling vēnor (L-intr.) go hunting, hunt 


nūbē, nūbere, nüpsi, nuptus marry (of a woman) 


6. A despairing Cassandra addresses her mother, Hecuba. 
mater, optumārum multo mulier melior mulierum, 
missa sum* superstitiēsīs hariolatiónibus; 
mé Apollo fatis fandis dēmentem invitar ciet. 
virginēs vereor aequilis, patris mei meum factum pudet, 
optumi viri. mea mater, tui mē miseret, mei piget. 
optumam prógeniem Priamo peperisti extra mē. hoc dolet. 
(ENNIUS, TRAGOEDIAE FRAG. 34—39) 


*rittó, here, drive invitus, -a, -um unwilling 

aequilis, aequale equal, of the same age mulier, mulieris f. woman 

cied, ciére, civi, citus rouse, stir up parið, parere, peperi, partus give birth to, bear 
dēmēns, démentis insane, (raving) mad prēgeničs, *prógeni&i f. offspring, progeny 
doleo, dolére, dolui, — cause pain, be painful superstitiósus, -a, -um ecstatic, c: 

extrā (prep. + acc.) outside, except virgē, virginis f. maiden, virgin 

hariolātiē, hariolitiónis f. prophecy 


7. A fragment from a lost Ennian tragedy, Erechtheus 
lapideo sunt corde multi quos non miseret néminis.* 
(Ennrus, TRAGOEDTAE FRAG. 140) 


*The redundant negative strengthens the negative idea. 
cor, cordis n. heart 
lapideus, -a, -um (made of) stone 


8. The poet employs alliteration to describe a gory death in battle. 
Oscitat in campis caput à cervice revolsum 
sēmianimēsgue micant oculi lácemque requirunt. (ExN1Us, SĒD. INC. FRAG. 483-84) 


cervix, cervicis f. neck revellē, revellere, revellī, revulsus tear, tear away 
mico, micare, micuī, quiver, dart, flicker sémianimis, semianime half-alive; the first -I- of 
ūscitē (L-intr.) gape sēmianimēs is consonantal 


reguīrā (re- + guaerē), requirere, requisü or 
Tequisivi, requisitus try to find, look for 
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9. Micio discusses with his brother Demea the delinquent behavior of Demea's son Aeschinus. 
Micio. quid fecit? Demea. quid ille fécerit?* quern neque pudet 
quicquam neque metuit quemquam neque legem putat 
tenére së üllam . . . (TERENCE, ADELPHO 84—86) 

*fēcerit, perfect subj. in implied Indirect Question, sc. Rogāsne 


10. Parmenio describes Philumena’s behavior toward her mother-in-law, Sostrata, since being 
forced to move into her mother-in-law’s house. 


Parmenio. si quando ad eam* accesserat! 
confābulātum, fugere ē cēnspectī ilico, 
vidére nólle . . . (Terence, HFCYRA 181-83) 


*eam refers to Philumena. 

fgī quando . . . accesserat = cum . . . accesserat subject is Sostrata 
conspectus, conspectüs m. (range of) sight, view 

cēnfābulor (1-intr.) converse, have a talk 

ied (adv) at once, immediately 


11. In love with a prostitute, the young and poor Phaedria tries to get the pimp Dorio to listen 
to his excuses one more time. 


Phaedria. audi quod dicam. Dorio. at enim taedet iam audire eadem miliéns. 
Ph. at nunc dicam quod lubenter audias. Do. loquere, audió. 
(TERENCE, PHORMIO 487—88) 


at (conj) but 
libenter (adv.) gladly 
miliens (adv.) a thousand times 


12. While advocating that Pompey be given command in the east, Cicero explains and decries 
the attitude of many nations toward Rome. 
difficile est dict, Quirites, quanto in odio simus apud exterās nationes propter 
eórum quis ad eas per hūs annós cum imperió misimus libidines et iniürias. 
(Cicero, PRO LEGE MANTIIA 65) 

exter, extera, exterum external, foreign 

i iae f. injury, injustice 

libido, libidinis f. desire, pleasure, passion, lust 

nātiē, nātiānis f nation 

Quirites, Quiritium m. pl. Quirites, the name for Roman citizens in their public capacity 
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13. Cicero imagines what the populace would say to the prosecutor M. Juventus Laterensis if it 
were able to speak with one voice, Juventus was quaestor in Cyrene in 63 B.c.z., the year of 
the Catilinarian conspiracy. 

*Dēsīderārunt tē,” inquit, “oculi mei, cum tū essés Cyrēnīs; mē enim quam sociós 
tua frui virtüte mālēbam, et qué plas intererat, eo plüs aberatà mē, cum tē nón vidē. 
bam." (Ciceno, PRē PLancrē 13) 


Cyrénae, Cyrénarum f. pl. Cyrene, a town in northwest Libya 
dēsīderē (1-tr.) long for, desire 

fruor, frui, früctus sum enjoy, delight in (+ abl.) 

inquam (defective verb) say; inquit = 3rd sing. pres. act. indic. 


14. Cicero pauses in a speech to comment on the value of his own friendship. 
etenim ego dē mē tantum audeo dicere amicitiam meam voluptāti plüribus quam 
praesidio fuisse, meque vehementer vitae meae paenitēret si in meā familiāritāte 
locus esset nemini nisi litigioso aut nocenti. (Ciczno, Pao PLANCI6 82) 


familiaritas, familiāritātis f. close friendship vehementer (adv.) violently, strongly 
Ittigiosus, -a, -um fond of going to law, litigious voluptās, voluptatis f. pleasure, joy 
nocéns, nocentis harmful, guilty 
praesidium, praesidii n. guard; defense, 

protection 


15. After he speaks about appropriate embellishment in oratory, Crassus notes that much de- 
pends on the makeup of the audience and other factors. 


rēfert etiam qui audiant, senātus an populus an iūdicēs: frequentés an pauci an sin- 
guli, et quales: ipsique oratores quà sint aetate, honore, auctūritāte, débet videri; 
tempus, pācis an belli, festīnātiēnis an Oti. (Crczno, D£ Orarore 111.211) 


festīnātiē, festīnātiānis f. haste, hurry 

frequéns, frequentis crowded; present in crowds 
iūdex, iüdicis m. juror, judge 

otium, àtii n. leisure 

singuli, -ae, -a individual, single, one at a time 


16. Scipio, a character in Cicero's dialogue, recalls a story about the newborns, Romulus and 
Remus. 


is* igitur, ut nātis sit, cum Remo fratre dicitur ab Amülio, rege Albano, ob labefac- 
tandi regni timórem ad Tiberim exponi iussus esse. . . (Cicero, Di RE PūB_īCĀ 11.4) 


*is refers to Romulus, exponó (ex- + pond) place out; expose, abandon 

fad, here, at, near. Iabefactá (1-tr.) weaken, undermine 

Albinus, -a, «um of or belonging to Alba Longa, ^ r&gnum, rēgnī n. kingdom, realm; kingship, rule 
a Latin city predating Rome; Alban Tiberis, Tiberis m. (the) Tiber, a river that flows 


Amūlius, Amüli m. Amulius, legendary king of through Rome; Tiberim = asc. sing. 
Alba Longa 
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17. Cicero recalls an outstanding trait of the orator Hortensius. 
primum memoria* tanta—guantam in nülló cognovisse mē arbitror—ut quae 
sēcum commentātus esset, ea sine scripto! verbis eisdem redderet quibus cógi- 
tavisset. (Ciczno, Brorus 301) 


*memoria, sc. of Hortensius 

tscriptum, scripti n. writing; script 
commentor (1-tr.) prepare beforehand, practice 
reddo (red- + dā) give back; reproduce, repeat 


18. Cicero explains why an orator must have a thorough knowledge of history. 
nescire autem quid antequam natus sis acciderit, id est semper esse puerurn. quid 
enim est aetās hominis nisi ea memoria rerum veterum cum superiórum aetate 
contexitur? (Cicero, Okārok 120) 


«ontexó, contexere, contexui, contextus weave together, connect, link 
superior, superius upper; previous, earlier 


19. Referring to the long, fortunate life of the Persian king Cyrus, Cato speaks about the pur- 
suits of old age. 


hac igitur fortūnā frui licet senibus nec aetas impedit quo minus et ceterarum rerum 
et in primis* agri colendi studia teneàmus üsque ad ultimum tempus senectütis. 
(Cicero, DE SENECTŪTE 60) 


*in primis, here, especially, above all senex, senis old; as masc. subst., old man. 
colo, colere, colui, cultus cultivate, tend ultimus, -a, -um farthest; last, final 
fruor, frut, früctus sum enjoy, delight in (+ abl.) ^ üsque (adv.) continuously, all the way 
senectūs, senectūtis f. old age 


20. One of the most important laws of friendship 
haec igitur lex in amicitia sanciātur, ut neque rogemus* rés turpes nec faciamus* 
rogātī. turpis enim excüsátio est et minimé accipienda cum in cēterīs peccātīs, 
tum si quis contra rem püblicam se amici causa fecisse fateatur. 
(CICERO, DE AMĪCITIĀ 40) 


*ut... rogémus . . . faciámus, Substantive Ut clause in apposition to lex 
fateor, here, claim. 

excūsātiē, excüsatiónis f. excuse, justification 

peccātum, peccati n. error, mistake; offense 

sanció, sancīre, sānxī, sānctus ratify, confirm 
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21. The speaker stresses the importance of polished writing. 
fieri autem potest ut rēctē quis sentiat et id quod sentit polite ēloguī nón possit; sed 
mandare quemquam litteris cogitationes suas, qui eas nec disponere nec inlūstrāre 
possit nec délectatione aliqua allicere lēctērem, hominis est intemperanter abūten- 
tis et otio et litteris. (Cicero, TUSCULANAE DISPUTĀTIONĒS 1.6) 


abütor (ab- + ütor) abuse (+ abl.) intemperanter (adv.) immoderately 
icio, allicere, allēxī, allēctus entice, attract, lure — léctor, lēctēris m. reader 

cogitátio, cogitationis f. thought mandó (1-tr.) entrust, commit 

delectatio, dēlectātiānis f. delight otium, ótii n. leisure 

dispónó (dis- + pond) arrange polītē (adv.) in a polished way 

ēloguor (ē- + loquor) speak rēctē (adv.) rightly, correctly 


illüstro (1-tr.) illuminate, make clear 


22. With a series of rhetorical questions Cicero expresses his exasperation at Antony's actions. 
omniane bonis viris quae facere possunt facienda sunt, etiamne* si turpia, si perni- 
ciósa erunt, sī facere omnino non licébit? quid autem turpius aut foedius aut quod 
minus deceat quam contrā senatum, contrà civis, contra patriam exercitum dücere? 
quid véró magis vituperandum quam id facere quod nón liceat? licet autem nemini 
contra patriam dücere exercitum . . . (Cicero, Paszippics XIII 14) 


*-ne implies that the preceding question must be repeated. 
decet, decére, decuit, it is becoming, it is proper 

foedus, -a, -um foul, loathsome, atrocious 

perniciósus, -a, -um destructive 

vituperē (1-tr.) find fault with, criticize 


23. A paragraph from a letter to Atticus on the unsavory state of affairs in the Roman Republic 
dē rē pūblicā nihil habeo ad tē scribere* nisi summum odium omnium hominum 
in eds qui tenent omnia. mūtātiēnis tamen spēs nülla. sed, quod facile sentias, 
taedet ipsum Pompeium eumque vehementer paenitet. nón provides satis quem ex- 
itum futūrum putem; sed certē videntur haec aliquot ēruptūra. (Cicero, Ap Arrīcum 


1L226) 

*scribere, here, infin. expressing purpose exitus, exitūs m. outcome 

Taliguē (adv.) in some direction mūtātič, mūtātiānis f. change 

ērumpē, ērumpere, érüpi, ēruptus break out, provides (pro- + video) foresee 
burst forth vehementer (adv.) violently, strongly 


24. A passage from a letter of Caesar to Cicero quoted in a letter of Cicero to his friend Atticus 
neque illud mē movet: quod ii qui à mē dimissi sunt discessisse dicuntur ut mihi 
rursus bellum inferrent; nihil enim malo quam et mé mei similem esse et illós sui. 
(Cicero, Ap Arricum IX.16.2) 


dīmittē (dis- mitto) send away, let go 
rursus (adv.) again 
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25. In a letter to Atticus, Cicero admits implicitly to sharing in a common conceit. 
némó umquam neque* poēta neque* órátor fuit qui quemquam meliórem quam 
sé arbitraretur. (Cicero, Ap ArrrCUM XIV.20.3) 

*The redundant negatives strengthen the negative idea. 


26. After admonishing Cicero not to let his grief over the death of his daughter keep him from 
actively participating in political life at a time of crisis, Sulpicius finally shows a little 
restraint. 
plüra mē ad tē dé hac rē scribere pudet, nē videar prūdentize tuae diffidere. 
(CiczRo, Ap FAMILIĀRĒS IV.5.6) 


diftīdē, diffidere, —, diffisum lack confidence in, have no faith in (+ dat) 
prüdentia, prüdentiae f. good sense, judgment, prudence 


27. Cicero writes to Tiro, his freedman, secretary, and friend. 
Sic habētē,* mi Tiro, neminem esse qui mē amet quin idem tē amet; et cum tua et 
mea maxime interest tē valére, tum multis est cürae. (Crczno, AD FAMILIARES XVIA.4) 


*habētā, 2nd sing. ful. act. imper., (ye shall) consider 
Tit6, Tīronis m. Tiro 


28. Caesar reports an early contact between himself and the Aedui, a Gallic tribe. 
Aedui, cum sé suaque ab iis* defendere nón possent, lēgātūs ad Caesarem mittuntt 
rogatum auxilium . . . (CAxsaR, Dē BELLO GarīCO 1.11) 


*iis, refers to the Helvetians, a Gallic tribe 

tmittunt, historical use of present tense; translate as perfect 
Aedui, Aedudrum m. pl. (the) Aedui, 2 Gallic tribe 

defendo, defendere, defendi, defensus protect, defend 


29. When explaining his reasons for crossing the Rhine and pursuing war against certain Ger- 
man tribes, Caesar mentions a plea of one tribe allied to him. 


Ubii autem, qui ūnī ex Trānsrhēnānīs ad Caesarem lēgātēs miserant, amicitiam 
fēcerant, obsides dederant, magnopere orabant ut sibi auxilium ferret quod graviter 
ab Suébis premerentur. (Caesar, Dé BeL16 GALLICO 1V.16) 


obses, obsidis m. orf. hostage 

Suēbī, Suēbērum m. pl. (the) Suebi, a group of German tribes 
Trānsrhēnānī, Transrhenanórum m. pl. those living across the Rhine 
Ubit, Ubiórum m. pl. (the) Ubii, a German tribe 
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30. While on the march, the legions of Q. Titurius Sabinus and L. Aurunculeius Cotta are 
ambushed by the Eburones, a Belgic tribe led by Ambiorix. Several lieutenants are seriously 
injured. 


his rébus permotus Q. Titurius cum procul Ambiorigem suds cohortantem cēn- 
spexisset, interpretem suum Cn. Pompeium ad eum mittit* rogātum ut sibi militi- 


busque parcat. (Cazsan, Dr BELLO GalLīcē V.36) 


*mittit, historical use of present tense; here interpres, interpretis m. or f. go-between, agent; 
introduces both secondary (cēnspexisset) and interpreter 
primary (parcat) sequence, the latter to parcó, parcere, peperci, parsürus be merciful, be 
emphasize the Indirect Command sparing (+ dat.) 

Ambiorix, Ambiorigis m. Ambiorix permoveo (per- + moved} thoroughly move, 

cohortor (co- + hortor) (1-tr.) exhort, encourage disturb 

cOnspicid, cónspicere, cónspexi, conspectus Cn. Pompeius, Cn. Pompeii m. Gn. Pompey 
perceive, observe procul (adv.) at a distance, from a distance 


Q. Titurius, Q. Titurii m. Q. Titurius 


31. Caesar summarizes the military situation after he has pursued and hemmed in the troops 
led by Afranius and Petreius, two of Pompey's generals. 


si proelium committer&tur, propinquitàs castrórum celerem superatis ex fuga re- 
ceptum dabat* hac dé causa constituerat signa īnferentibus resistere, prior proelio 
nón lacessere. (Carsar, Dr Ber1o CIVILT 182) 


*dabat, imperf. indic. used for vividness in propinquitas, propinguitātis f. neamess, 
apodosis of Present Contrary-to-Fact proximity 
conditional sentence receptus, receptüs m. withdrawal, retreat 
committó (con- + mittd) join, engage in resisto, resistere, restitī, halt; make a stand 
lacessē, lacessere, lacessii or lacessivi, lacessitus against, resist (+ dat.) 


challenge; provoke, rouse 


32. Varro discusses the precise meaning of the verb for. 
fatur is qui primum homo significabilem ore mittit vēcem. ab eo, antequam ita fa- 
ciant, pueri dicuntur infantes; cum id faciunt, iam fari. 
(Vanno, Dé LINGUA Latina VL52) 


infans, infantis not speaking; as subst., infant 
significabilis, significabile capable of conveying meaning, meaningful 
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33. The historian describes the scene after Marius and the Roman forces win a bloody battle 
against Jugurtha, a Numidian king. 


tum spectāculum horribile in campis patentibus: sequi, fugere, occidi, capi; equi 
atque viri adflicti, ac multi volneribus acceptis neque fugere posse neque quiétem 
pati, niti modo ac statim concidere . . . (SALLUST, BELLUM ÏUGURTHAE 101) 

affiigo, afffigere, afflixi, afflictus dash, strike, cast ^ occido, occidere, occidi, occisus kill, slaughter 


down; injure, shatter pated, patére, patuī, lie open 
concids (con- + cadā) fall down, collapse; fall quiés, quietis f rest, repose; inaction 

dead spectaculum, spectaculi n. sight, spectacle 
equus, equi m. horse statim (adv.) immediately 


horribilis, horribile terrifying, dreadful 
nitor, niti, nixus or nisus sum rest upon, rely 
upon; make an effort, strive 


34. The historian describes the surprising fusion of the fugitive Trojans and the native people 
of Italy. 


hī* postquam in üna moenia convenere, dispari genere, dissimili lingua, alius alio 
móre viventes, incrédibile memoratü est quam facile coaluerint: ita brevi? multitadd 
dīvorsa atque vaga concordiā civitas facta erat. (SALLUST, BELLUM CATILINAE 6) 


*hi refers to the Trojans and the native Italians diversus, -a, -um different 
"brevi, sc. tempore incrēdibilis, incredibile unbelievable, incredible 
coalēscē, coaléscere, coaluī, coalitum grow lingua, linguae f. tongue; language 

together, combine, coalesce memorē (1-tr.) recount, recall, tell 
concordia, concordiae f. harmony multitūdē, multitūdinis £ multitude, mob 
convenio (con + venio) come together vagus, -a, -um roaming, wandering 


dispār, disparis unequal; different 


35. The historian describes the virtue of the citizen of the early Roman Republic. 
s& quisque hostem ferire, mürum ascendere, conspici dum tale facinus faceret, 
properābat. (SALLusr, BELLUM CATILĪNAE 7) 


ascends, ascendere, ascendi, ascensus climb up, ascend, scale 
cēnspiciā, conspicere, cónspexi, cOnspectus perceive, observe 
facinus, facinoris n. deed. 

feria, ferire, -—, — strike, hit 

properó (1-tr.) hasten, rush; be eager; hurry to bring it about that 


36. After the historian describes the moral decline in Roman society, he comments on how 
Catiline made use of the situation. 


in tanta tamque conruptā civitate Catilina, id quod facta facillumum erat, omnium 
flagitiorum atque facinorum circum sé tamquam stipátorum catervas habebat. 


(SaLLvsr, BEILUM CATILĪNAE 14) 


caterva, catervae f. throng, crowd, troop. flagitium, flagitii n. shame, outrage, disgrace 
circum (prep. + acc.) around stīpātor, stīpātēris m. bodyguard, attendant 
corruptus, -a, -um corrupt tamquam (conj.) as it were, as if 


facinus, facinoris n. deed; crime 
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37. Speaking in the senate in the debate about punishment for the Catilinarian conspirators, a 
young Julius Caesar credits the ancestors with good judgment. 


maiērēs nostri, patrés conscripti, neque consili neque audāciae umquam eguēre; 
neque illis superbia obstabat quo minus aliena mstitüta, si modo proba erant, imi- 
tarentur. (SALLUST, BELLUM CATILINAE 51) 


alignus, -a, «um belonging to another; alien, probus, -a, -um excellent, well-developed; upright, 
foreign virtuous , 

egeo, egēre, eguī, lack, want, need (+ gen.) ^ superbia, superbiae f. pride; arrogance, 

imitor (1-tr.) copy, follow, imitate haughtiness 


Tnstitütum, īnstitūti n. practice, custom, usage 


38. Queen Dido graciously welcomes a band of surviving Trojans. 
tum breviter Dīdē vultum démissa profatur: 
"solvite corde metum, Teucri, sēclūdite cūrās.” (Vercit, Anwerp 1.561—62) 


cor, cordis n. heart; mind 

dēmittē (dē- + mitts) let down, drop 

profor (pró- + for) speak out 

sēclūdē, sēclūdere, sēclūsī, séclisus separate; put away 

Teucri, Teucrorum m. pl. descendants of Teucer, Teucrians, Trojans 


39, Aeneas describes the dreadful appearance of Hector's ghost. 
ei mihi, guālis erat, quantum mūtātus ab illo 
Hectore qui redit exuvias indūtus Achilli 
vel Danaum Phrygiós iaculātus puppibus ignis! (VencīL, AzxErp IL.274-76) 


Achillés, Achilli m. Achilles iaculor (1-tr.) strike, throw, hurl 

Danai, Danaórum m. pl. Danaans, Greeks; induē, induere, indul, indūtus put on, clothe, 
Danaum = gen. pl. dress 

ei (interj.) expression of anguish, o! alas!; ei mihi, Phrygius, -a, -um of or belonging to Phrygia (the 
woe is me! region around Troy), Phrygian, Trojan 

exuviae, exuviārum f. pl. (stripped) armor puppis, puppis, -ium f. stern (of a boat}; ship 


Hectór, Hectoris m. Hector, son of Priam 


40, Aeneas describes the effects of hearing the ghostly voice of a former Trojan comrade, 
Polydorus, 


tum vērē ancipiti mentem formidine pressus 
obstipui steteruntque* comae et vox faucibus haesit. (Verciz, Aner I1.47—48) 


"steterunt = archaic form of steterunt formido, formidinis f. fear, terror 

anceps, ancipitis two-headed, double; wavering,  hzereā, haerēre, haest, hzesürus stick, cling, hold 
doubtful fast (+ dat) 

coma, comae f. in sing. or pl. hair obstipēscē, obstipēscere, obstipul, —— be 


faucēs, faucium f. pl. jaws, gullet, throat stupefied, be dumbstruck 
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41. The poet describes Aeneas's perplexity after he has been commanded by Mercury to leave 
Carthage. 


heu quid agat? qué nunc réginam ambire furentem. 

audeat adfātū? quae prima exordia sümat? 

atque animum nunc hüc celerem nunc dividit illac 

in partisque rapit varias perque omnia versat. (Vzactt, AENEID IV.283—86) 


affatus, affātūs m. address, utterance furó, furere, ——, — rage, rave 
ambid (ambi- + eb), ambire, ambit or ambivi, sūmē, sūmere, sümpst, sümptus take up, seize 
ambitus go around varius, -a, -um varied; changeable; conflicting 


divido, dividere, divisi, divisus separate, divide verso (1-t.) twist, keep turning 
exordium, cxordit n. starting point, beginning 


42. The poet describes Mercury as he appears to Aeneas in a dream. 
huic sé forma dei vultū redeuntis eodem 
obtulit in somnis rursusque ita visa monere est, 
omnia Mercurio similis, vocemque colóremque* 


et crinis flavos et membra decora iuventa: . . . (VERGIL, AENErD IV.556—59) 
*colēremgue clides into next line. juventa, iuventae f. youth(fulness) 
color, colóris m. color membrum, membri n. limb 
crinis, crinis, Aum m. in sing. or pl. hair offero (ob- + fero), offerre, obtuli, oblatus put in 
decórus, -a, -um becoming; honorable, seemly (one's) path; offer, present, reveal 
flavus, -a, -um golden-yellow, flaxen, blond rursus (adv. again 
forma, formae f. shape, form somnus, somni m. sleep; dream 


43. Pallas, son of King Evander, greets Aeneas and his companions, who have come to Evan- 
der's pastoral kingdom seeking aid for the war in Italy. 


*iuvenēs, quae causa subegit 
ignētās temptare vias? quó tenditis?" inquit. 
“qui genus? unde domē? pacemne hūc fertis an arma?” (Verciz, AzxzzD VIIL112-14) 


igndtus, -a, -um unknown tempto (1-tr.) try, test, attempt 
inquam (defective verb) say; inquit = 3rd sing. tendó, tendere, tetendi, tentus or ténsus stretch 
pres. act. indic. out, extend; aim, head 


iuvenis, iuvenis m. young man 
subigē (sub- + agb), subigere, subēgī, subāctus 


incite, impel 
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44. Abandoned by Theseus on the island of Naxos, Ariadne ponders her situation. 
quid faciam? quo sola ferar? vacat insula cultü. 
nón hominum vided, nön ego facta boum. 
omne latus terrae cingit mare; nāvita nusquam, 
nūlla per ambiguas puppis itūra vias. (Ovi, HERODES X59 -62) 


ambiguus, -2, -um wavering, doubtful; latus, lateris n. side 

‘untrustworthy, treacherous nāvita = nauta 
bēs, bovis m. or f. bull; cow; in pL, cattle; nusquam (adv.) nowhere 

boum = gen. pl. puppis, puppis, -ium f. stern (of boat): ship 
cultus, cultüs m. cultivation; civilization vacē (1-intr.) be empty, be without (+ abl.) 


45. The poet reveals why women go to public games and why men may wish to go there, too, 
spectātum veniunt, veniunt spectentur ut ipsae. (Ovip, Ans AMĀTĒRTA 199) 


46. The poet describes the moment when the water nymph Salmacis fell in love with Her- 
maphroditus. 


nunc perlücerti circumdata corpus amictū 
mollibus aut foliis aut mollibus incubat herbis, 
saepe legit florés. et tum quoque forte legebat, 


cum puerum vidit visumque optāvit habere. (Ovi», Mrramokrnūsēs IV.313—16) 


amictus, amictüs m. mantle, cloak mollis, molle gentle, mild, soft 
fjos, floris m. flower perlüceó, perlūcēre, ——. —- be transparent, 
folium, folii n. leaf be translucent; shine 
herba, herbac f. small plent, herb, grass 
incubē, incubāre, —. incubitum lie on, recline 
on ( dat.) 


47. Could the poet write prose? 
saepe pater dixit, “studium quid inütile temptas? 
Maeonidés nullas ipse reliquit opes." 
mótus eram dictis, totóque Helicone relicto 
Scribere temptabam verba solüta modis. 
sponte sua carmen uumerēs veniēbat ad aptós, 
et quod temptābam scribere versus erat. (Ovrp, Tzīsria 1V.10.21 - 26) 
aptus, -a, -um composed, fitted together; ready, numerus, numeri m. number; rhythm, meter 


fitting *ops, opis f. power; in p. resources, wealth 
Helicon, Helicēnis m. Mount Helicon (in *spàns, *spontis f. will, volition 

Boeotia), sacred to Apollo and the Muses tempto (1-tr.) test; try, attempt 
inütilis, inütile useless versus, versūs m. verse, line (of poetry) 


Maeonidēs, Maeonidae m. (a) Maeonian or 
Lydian man; Homer 


Short Readings 
48. The exiled poet addresses his wife. 
barbara mē tellüs orbisque novissima* magni 
sustinet et saevo cinctus ab hoste locus. 
hinc ego trāicerer—negue enim mea culpa cruenta est— 
esset, quae débet, si tibi cüra mei. (Ovip, Trfst1 V.2.31-34) 
*novissima, here, most remote, extreme sustined (sub- + tened), sustinēre, sustinui, 
barbarus, -a, -um foreign, strange; barbarous, — support, sustain 
uncivilized tellas, tellüris f. earth, land 
cruentus, -a, -um bloody tráicib (trāns- + iaciā) transport, transfer 
culpa, culpae f. guilt, blame; fault, offense 
49. The exiled poet resorts to prayer. 
adloquor én abséns absentia nümina supplex, 
sī fas est homini cum love posse loqui. (Ovip, Trfsrra V.2.45—46) 
alloquor (ad- + loquar) address 
ēn (interj.) behold! look! 
supplex, supplicis suppliant, humble 
50. The poem informs a friend in Rome how the poet in exile feels about him. 
nec patriam magis ille* suam desiderat et quae 
plūrima cum patria sentit abesse sibi, 
quam vultūs oculósque tuós, 5 dulcior illo 
melle, quod in ceris Attica ponit apis. (Ovip, Trisria V.4.27—30) 
*ille refers to the poet. cēra, cērae f. beeswax; wax cell; in pl., honeycoi 
apis, apis, -ium f. bee désidero (1-tr.) long for, desire 
Atticus, -a, -um Attic, Athenian mel, mellis n. honey 
51. The exiled poet makes a confession. 
ille ego Romanus vātēs—ignūscite, Müsael— 
Sarmaticē cogor plürima mēre loqui. 
én pudet et fateor, iam dēsuētūdine longa 
vix subeunt ipsi verba Latina mihi. 
nec dubitó quin sint et in hdc nón pauca libello 
barbara: non hominis culpa, sed ista loci. {Ovip, TRisr1A V.7.55—60) 
barbarus, -a, -um foreign, strange; barbarous, Latinus, -a, «um Latin 
uncivilized libellus, libelli m. (little) book 
cūgē (c0- + agb), cūgere, coēgī, coāctus drive Mūsa, Müsae f. Muse 
together, force, compel Sarmaticus, -a, -um Sarmatian, of Sarmatia, a 
culpa, culpae f. guilt, blame; fault region between the Vistula and Don rivers 
dēsučtūdē, dēsuētūdinis f disuse, want of Stibeó (sub- + eð) , subire, subit or subivi, 
practice subitürus go under; come up to; occur 
ën (interj.) lo! behold! see! vātēs, vatis, -ium m. or f. prophet, bard, poet 


ignüsco (in- + nūscē), ignoscere, ignóvi, ignàtus 
forgive, pardon 
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52. A plan of Tarquinius Priscus, fifth of the legendary kings of Rome, and an event that 
disrupted it 
müró quoque lapideē circumdare urbem parābat cum Sabīnum bellum coeptīs* in. 
tervēnit. adeoque ea subita rës fuit ut prius Anienem trānsīrent hostes quam obviam 
īre ac prohibere exercitus Romanus posset. (Livy, Ap Urge CONDITA 136.1) 


"coeptum, coepti n. undertaking, enterprise, parē (1-tr.) prepare, make ready 


Scheme Sabinus, -2, -um Sabine (of a territory and people 
Ani&n, Aniénis m. (the) Anio, a river in northern northeast of Rome) 
Latium subitus, -a, -um sudden 


intervenié (inter- + venió) interrupt 

lapideus, -a, -um (made of) stone 

obviam (adv.) in the way of, so as to meet; 
obviam ire, to go to meet 


trānseē (trāns- + eo), trānsīre, tránsit or tránsivi, 
tránsitus go across 


53. The historian describes the consul Volunmius's experience in fighting the Sallentini, a 
Samnian people living in the heel of Italy. i 


Volumnium próvinciae* haud paenituit. multa secunda proelia fēcit; aliquot urbes 
hostium vi cépit. praedae erat largitor et benignitatem per sé gratam comitate adiu- 
vābat militemque* his artibus fēcerat et periculi et labēris avidum. (Livy, As UrBE 
Conpira 1X.42,5) 


*provincia, here, task, assignment 

‘miles, here, collective singular, soldiery, soldiers 

adiuvē, adiuvāre, adiüvi, adiūtus help, assist; 
augment, enhance 

aliquot (indecl. adj.) several 

avidus, -a, -um greedy; eager, hungry (for) 


benignitās, benignitātis f. kindness, benevolence, 
generosity 

comitàs, comitātis f. friendliness, charm 

largitor, largitóris m. bestower, giver 

praeda, praedae f. booty, plunder 

secundus, a, -um favorable 


(+ gen) Volumnius, Volurmnit m. Volumnius 


54. After describing a tremendous Roman victory over the Carthaginians in 207 s.c.ē,, the his- 
torian recounts a horrific moment in the Roman camp. 


C. Claudius consul cum in castra redisset, caput Hasdrubalis quod servatum cum 
cūrā attulerat prõicī ante hostium stationes, captivosque Āfrēs vinctós ut erant os- 
tendi, duds etiam ex iis solūtēs īre ad Hannibalem et expromere quae acta essent 
iussit. (Livy, Az Urse Conia XXVIL51.11) 


Afer, Afra, Afrum African 

afferd (ad- + fero), afferre, attuli, allātus bring 
with one 

C. Claudius, C. Claudii m. C. Claudius (consul 
207 a.c.z,) 

captivus, captivi m. prisoner of war, captive 

expróm, exprómere, exprómpsi, exprómptus 
bring forth, disclose, reveal 


Hasdrubal, Hasdrubalis m. Hasdrubal, 
Carthaginian general and brother of Hannibal 

ostendo, ostendere, ostendi, astentus or ostēnsus 
present, show 

prüicio (prē- + iaciē) throw forward, fling 

statið, stationis f. guard post 

vinció, vincire, vinxi, vinctus bind, join, fetter 
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55. When Hannibal is crossing the Appenines near the end of winter, he and his troops are 
overwhelmed by a violent storm. 
tum vērē ingenti sonē caelum strepere et inter horrendos fragores micire ignēs; 
capti auribus et oculis metü omnés torpēre; tandem effüso imbre, cum ed magis ac- 
censa vis venti esset, ipsó illó quo deprensi erant locē castra ponere necessarium 
visum est. (Lrvy, As UngE ConvITĀ XX1.58.5) 
accendē, accendere, accendi, accēnsus set on fire, imber, imbris, ium mt. rain, shower; (rain-)water 


kindle; stir up, arouse mico, micare, micut, —— dart, flicker, flash 
auris, auris, ium f. ear necessārius, -3, -um necessary 
dēprendo, déprendere, dēprendī, dēprēnsus seize sonus, sonī rri. sound, noise 

{suddenly); overtake, catch strepē, strepere, strepuī, strepitum make a loud 
effundē, effundere, effüdi, effüsus pour out; noise, crash. 

send forth torpet, torpére, —-—, — be struck numb, be 
fragor, fragūris m. crash, roar paralyzed 
horrendus, -2, -um terrible, tremendous ventus, venti m. wind 


56. The historian describes a particularly narrow pass through a mountain range. 
haec ima mīlitāris via est, quà trādūci exercitüs, sī nón probibeantur, possint. 
(Livy, Ap Unnz Conprra XXXVL15.11) 

militāris, militare military, for soldiers 

trādūcā (trāns- + dūcē) lead across 


57. The leader of the Achaeans, allies of Rome involved in a dispute with the Spartans, con- 
cludes an appeal. 


verémur quidem vos, Romani, et sī ita vultis, etiam timémus: sed plüs et verēmur et 
timémus deós immortales. (Livy, As Urse Conprri XXXIX.37.17) 


immortālis, immortāle immortal 


58. About to assume the governorship of Nearer Spain, Ti. Sempronius describes the nature of 
the people in that province and the challenges that lie ahead for him. 


dictū quam re facilius est provinciam ingenio ferēcem, rebellātrīcem cēnfēcisse.* 
paucae cīvitātēs, ut quidem ego audiē, guās vicina maxime hiberna premēbani, in 
its diciónemque vénérunt; ulteritēs in armis sunt. (Lrvy, As Uraz Conbīrā XL35.13) 


*cónficib, here, subdue, pacify rebellatrix, rebellātrīcis rebellious 
dicio, diciónis f. sovereignty, sway, power ulterior, ulterius farther, more distant 
ferax, ferūcis fierce, savage; high-spirited, defiant — vicinus, -a, -um neighboring 
hiberna, hibernūrum n. pl. winter quarters, 

winter (military) camp 
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59. M. Servilius addresses the soldiers who are preventing the triumph of their genera], L. 
Aemilius Paulus, after his victory in Macedonia. A jealous rival had roused the soldiers’ re. 
sentment against Paulus, who had refused to let his troops indiscriminately seize booty 
after the victory. 


aliquis est Romae, praeter Persea, qui triumphari dē Macedonibus nūlit: et eum non 
isdem manibus discerpitis quibus Macedonas vicistis? vincere vos prohibuisset sī 
potuisset, qui triumphantis urbem inire prohibet. (Livy, As Urer Conprid XLV.38.2) 


discerpē, discerpere, discerpsī, discerptus tearto Perseus, Perseos m. Perseus, last king of 
pieces Macedonia; Persea = acc. sing. 
ineo (in + eo), inire, inii or inīvī, initus enter triumphā (1-intr.) celebrate a triumph, triumph 
Macedones, Macedonum m, pl. Macedonians, a 
people of northem Greece; Macedonas = ace. pl. 


60. Seneca concludes a letter to Lucilius, in which he has argued about the advantage of what 
many fear most. 


nega nunc magnum beneficium esse natürae quod necesse est mori. 
(SENECA THE Youncer, ĒPISTULAF MOnAEEs CI.14) 


beneficium, beneficii n. service, kindness; favor, benefit 
negó (1-tr.) deny 


61. Clytaemnestra urges herself to action. 
accingere, anime: bella nón levia apparās. 
scelus occupandum est; pigra, quem expectas diem? 
(SENECA THE YOUNGER, AGAMEMNON 192-93) 

accingē (ad + cingo) gird 

apparē (1-tr.) prepare for; plan 

occups (L-tr.} seize; occupy; take up 

piger. pigra, pigrum sluggish, slow; idle, lazy 


62. While consoling his friend Polybius, whose brother has recently died, Seneca reminds him 
of a parallel from history. 


quid tibi referam Scipionem Africanum, cui mors fratris in exilio nuntiata est? 
is frater, qui &ripuit fratrem carceri, nón potuit eripere fato. 
(SENECA THE YOUNGER, DIALOGĪ XL14.4) 


carcer, carceris m. prison 
nuntio (1-tr.) announce, report 
Scipio Africanus, Scipionis Āfricānī m. (P. Cornelius) Scipio Africanus (consul 205 B.C.E.) 
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63. Quintilian recalls an opinion of Socrates. 
. .. Sócrates inhonestam sibi credidit orationern quam ei Lysias red composuerat . . . 
(QUINTILIAN, INsrrrOTIO ÜRATORIA 11.15.30) 


comp6nd (com- + pónó) put together; compose 

inhonestus, -a, -um dishonorable, disgraceful 

Lysiás, Lysiae m. Lysias, an Athenian orator and contemporary of Socrates 
reus, reī m. defendant 

Sēcratēs, Sūcratis m. Socrates 


64. The satirist urges more care in the raising of a son than in preparing for a guest. 
grātum est quod patriae civem populoque dedisti, 
si facis ut patriae sit idoneus, ütilis agris, 
ūtīlis et bellorum et pācis rébus agendis. 
plürimum enim intererit quibus artibus et quibus hunc tū 
moribus instituas . . . (JUvENAL, SArUzAF XIV.70—74) 


idoneus, «a, -um suitable, apt, capable 
instituo, instituere, īnstituī, īnstitūtus instruct, train, educate 
utilis, atile useful 


65. The beginning of a speech by Agricola to his troops before battle 
septimus annus est, commilitones, ex qué virtüte et auspici 


imperil Romani, 
fide atque opera vestra Britanniam vicistis. tot expeditionibus, tot proeliis, seu forti- 
tüdine adversus hostis seu patientia ac labore paene adversus ipsam rerum nā- 


türam opus fuit, neque mé militum neque vos ducis paenituit. 
(Tacitus, DE VĪTĀ AGRICOLE 33) 


adversus (prep. + acc.) in opposition to, against,  fortitūdē, fortitiidinis f. bravery, fortitude 


in the face of opera, operae f. effort, work 

auspicium, auspicif n. augury, omen paene (sdv.) nearly, almost 

Britannia, Britanniae f. Britain patientia, patientiae f. endurance, hardiness 
commilitó, comnuīlitūnis m. fellow soldier seu (conj.) or if, whether; seu... seu... 
expeditio, expedītiēnis f. military operation, whether... or (if)... 


expedition. 


66. After recording the differing traditions about the emperor Galba's last words, the historian 
appends a tart remark. 


nön interfuit occidentium quid dīceret.* (Tacrrus, Hrsrograz 1.41) 


*diceret, subject is Galba 
octīdē, occidere, occidi, occisus kill, slaughter 
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67. The historian describes a battle between Roman forces and the Cherusci, a German tribe 
led by the fierce Arminius, whose first attempt to break through the line of Roman archers 


had been rebuffed. 


nīsū tamen corporis et impetü equi pervasit. oblitus faciem sud cruóre nē nūscerē. 


tur. quidam adgnitum 4 Chaucis inter auxilia Romana agentibus* émissumque tra- 


didērunt. (Tactrus, ANNALES 11.17) 


"ag, here, do service 

adgnāscā (ad- + nūscļ, adgnóscere, adgnūvī, 
adgnitus recognize, identify 

Chauci, Chaucórum m. pl. (the) Chauci, a 
German tribe 

cruor, cruēris m. blood, gore 

ēmittē (6- + mittā) set free, release 

eguus, eguī m. horse 


facies, faciei f. face; appearance 

impetus, impetüs m. attack; onset, cush; vigor, 
force 

nisus, *nīsūs m. exertion, effort 

oblinó, oblinere, oblévi, oblitus smear, coat, cover 

pervādē, pervādere, pervāsī, pervāsus pass 
through, penetrate, prevail; pervāsit, subject is 
Arminius 


68. The historian recounts an oid story indicating the extent of the emperor Tiberius's frustra- 


tion with the senate, 


memoriae prēditur Tiberium, quotiés cūriā ēgrederētur, Graecis verbis in hunc 
modum eloqui solitum "o homines ad servitūtem paratos!" scilicet etiam illum qui 
lībertātem pūblicam nēllet tam prāiectac servientium patientiae taedēbat. (TAcrrus, 


ANNĀLĒS 111.65) 


cūria, cūriae f. the Curia, the senate house 

ēloguor (ē- + loquor) utter, say 

Graecus, -a, -um Greek 

Parē (1-tx.) prepare 

patientia, patientiae f. endurance, patience; 
submissivencss 

prods (pró- + dē) hand down, transmit 


proiectus, -a, -um prominent; abject, groveling 

quoti&(n)s (rel. adv.) as often as, whenever 

scllicet (particle) to be sure, no doubt, of course 

servid, servire, servivi or servit, servītum be a 
slave, be enslaved 

Tiberius, Tiberii m. Tiberius, adopted son of and 
successor to Augustus 
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1. Cicero, Pro S. Roscid Amertnd 56—57 


Cicero likens prosecutors to the geese and dogs maintained at public expense in order to 
guard the Capitoline hill. 


anseribus cibāria püblice locantur et canes aluntur in Capitolio ut significent si* 
füres venerint. at füres interndscere non possunt, significant tamen si* qui nocti in 
Capitolium venerint et, quia id est suspiciósurn, tametsi bestiae sunt, tamen in eam 
partem! potius peccant quae est cautior. quod si luce quoque canes latrent cum deos 
salütatum aliqui vēnerint, opinor, eis crūra suffringantur quod acres sint etiam tum 
cum suspicio nülla sit. simillima est accüsatorum ratio. alii vestrum anseres sunt qui 
tantum modo? clamant, nocére nón possunt, alii canes qui et latrāre et mordere pos- 
sunt. cibāria vóbis praeberi videmus; vos autem maxime dēbētis in eds impetum 
facere qui merentur. hoc populo grātissimum est. deinde, si volētis, etiam tum 
cum vērī simile erit aliquem commisisse, in suspicione latrātūte; id quoque con- 
cedi potest. sin autem sic agētis ut arguātis aliquem patrem occidisse neque dicere 


*si, here, introduces Indirect Question. 

tin eam partem . 

ttantum modo only, merely 

accilsator, acciisatoris m. prosecutor 

alo, alere, alui, al(ijtus feed, nourish 

anser, ānseris m. or f. goose 

arguā, arguere, argui, argūtus charge, allege 

at (conj) but 

bestia, bestiae f. beast, animal 

canis, canis 77. or f. dog 

Capitolium, Capitolif n. (the) Capitoline hill 

cautus, -a, «um cautious 

cibāria, cibariorum x. pl. ration or allowance of 
food provided to animals; provisions 

damé (Lintr.) shout, make a noise 

committē (con- + mitto) commit (an offense); 
break a law, offend 

concēdē (con- + cedo) (tr.) concede, grant 

crūs, crüris n. leg 

deinde (adv.) then, thereupon; next 

für, faris, ium m. thief, robber 

impetus, impetüs m. attack, assault 

internóscó (inter- + nūscē), internūscere, 
internēvi, interndtus distinguish; pick out 
(from others} 

latro (1-intr.) bark; make a noise; latrātūte = 
2nd. pl. fut. act. imper., (ye shall) bark 


quae ... to that side that... 


loco (1-tr) place 

mereor, meréri, meritus sum deserve 

morded, mordére, momordi, morsus bite, 
wound (with the teeth) 

noced, nocēre, nocui, nocitūrus be harmful, 
harm, do harm. 

nocti = nocte 

occīdē, occidere, occidi, occisus kill 

opinor (1-tr.) suppose, imagine, think 

pecrē (1-intr.) make a mistake, err 

potius (adv.) rather 

praebed, praebere, praebuit, praebitus furnish, 
provide 

ratiē, rationis f. account, reason; reasoning; way, 
method 

salūtē (1-tr.) say hello; call upon, pay one’s 
respects (to) 

significa (1-tr. indicate, signify 

sin (conj.) but if 


sufīringā, suffringere, ———, — break the 
lower part of. 

suspicio, suspīciānis f. suspicion; reason for sus- 
picion 


suspiciósus, -a, -um suspicious 
tametsi (conj.) even though 
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possitis aut qua ré aut qué modē, ac tantum modo* sine suspicióne latrabitis, crūra 
quidem vóbis nēmē suffringet, sed, sī ego hos! bene nēvi, litteram illam? cui vos 
üsque eó inimici estis ut etiam Kal. omnis oderitis ita vehementer ad caput adfigent 
ut postea néminem alium nisi fortūnās vestras accūsāre possitis. 


*tantum moda only, merely latro (1-intr.) bark: make a noise 

thēs refers to the judges posted (adv.) after, afterward 

flitteram illam that infamous letter, K, for suffringē, suffringere, —-, —— break the 
kalumniātor, false accuser; a prosecutor could lower part of 
be so branded if he was found guilty of bringing ^ — suspicio, suspicionis f. suspicion; reason for 
false charges suspicion 

accüsó (1-tr.) blame, find fault with; charge, sque (adv.) continuously; ail the way (to); 
accuse üsque eð, to such an extent, so 


affīgē, affigere, affix, affixus fix, fasten, attach vehementer (adv.) violently, strongly 
crüs, crüris n. leg 
Kalendae, Kalendārum f pl. the Kalends, the first 

day of a month; Kal. = Kalendás 
While Sulla ruled Rome as a dictator in 80 3.c-£., young Cicero defended S. Roscius Amerinus against charges of 
murdering his own father. Roscius had been framed by those who had arranged the murder, two of his father's rel- 
atives conspiring with a freedman of Sulla to acquire the property ofthe dead man. The Pro S. Roscið Amerind shows 
Cicero's rhetorical style in the making amid a complex political situation. 
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2. Cicero, Tusculānae Disputationes 1.9 


In the hope that a discussion about death may be presented more suitably, Cicero offers an 
imitation of a Socratic dialogue. 


Auditor. Malum mihi vidétur esse mors. 

Magister. līsne, qui mortui sunt, an iis, quibus moriendum est? 
Utrisque. 

. Est miserum, igitur, quoniam malum. 
Certe. 


. Ergó et ii quibus evenit iam ut morerentur et ii quibus ēventūrum est miseri. 
Mihi ita vidétur. 

. Nēmē ergó nón miser. 

. Prorsus némo. 


EPEPEP EP 


. Et quidem, si tibi constare vis, omnes, quicumque nati sunt eruntve, nón solum. 
miseri, sed etiam semper miseri. nam sī sólós eds diceres miserēs quibus morien- 
dum esset, néminem ti quidem eórum qui viverent exciperés (moriendum est enim 
omnibus), esset tamen miseriae finis in morte. quoniam autem etiam mortui miseri 
sunt, in miseriam nāscimur sempiternam. necesse est enim miseros esse eds qui 
centum milibus annorum ante occiderunt, vel potius omnis, quicumque nati sunt. 


auditor, auditóris m. listener potius (adv.) rather 
cónstó (con- + stó), cónstáre, cónstiti, —— prorsus (adv.) thoroughly, in every respect, 
stand still; be consistent with (+ dat.) altogether 
ergo (adv.) therefore quicumque, quaecumque, quodcumque (indef. 
&venib (& + venio) come out, turn out; here, pron.) whoever, whatever 
introduces Subst. Ut clause sempiternus, -a, -um cverlasting, perpetual 
excipio (ex- + capio) take out, exclude uterque, utraque, utrumque (indef. pron.) each 
magister, magistri m. teacher (o£ two}, both 


miseria, miseriae f. misery ~ve (enclitic adv.) or 
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3. Cicero, Ad Familiares V.15 


Cicero responds to a letter from his friend L, Lucceius (praetor 67 B.C.E.), politician, lawyer, 
historian, and an ally of Cicero during the Catilinarian conspiracy. Beset by ill health, Lucceius 
wrote to Cicero in order both to console him in his grief over the recent death of his daugh- 
ter Tullia and to encourage him to attend to the business of the crumbling Roman Republic, 


M. CICERO S. D. L. LUCCEIO Q. F.* 
Omnis amor tuus ex omnibus partibus sé ostendit in iis literis quas 4 tē proxime ac- 
cēpī, nón ille quidem mihi ignótus sed tamen gratus et optātus; dicerem "iucundus" 
nisi id verbum int omne tempus perdidissem, neque ob eam ünam causam quam tī. 
suspicāris et in qua mē lenissimis et amantissimis verbis ūtēns ré graviter accūsās, 
sed quod illius tanti vulneris quae remedia esse debebant ea nülla sunt. quid enim? 
ad amicósne confugiam? quam multi sunt? habuimus enim ferē commünis; quorum 
alii occiderunt, alit nescio guē* pacto obdūruērunt. tēcum vivere possem equidem et 
maxime vellem. vetustas, amor, cOnsuétad6, studia paria—quod vinclum, quaeso, 
déest nostrae coniūnctiēnī? possumusne igitur esse üna? nec mehercule intellego 
quid impediat; sed certē adhūc non fuimus cum essēmus vicini in Tusculano, in 
Puteolānē. nam quid dicam in urbe, in qua, cum forum commine sit, vicinitis nón 


requiritur? 


*Q. F. = Quinti filio 

tin, here, expressing expected duration, for 

Anescioqul, nescioguae, nescioquod (indef. adj.) 
sometimes written as two words, I-don't-know- 
who, I-don't-know-which, some... or other 

Sana (adv.) together 

accüso (1-tr.) find fault with, censure 

adhüc (adv.) up to the present time; still 

commūnis, commüne common, shared; held in 
common 

confugio (con- + fugio) flee for refuge or safety 

coniünctió, coniünctiónis f union, bond 

cónsuetüdó, cēnsuētūdinis f. custom, usage 

desum (dé + sum), déesse, defui, —— 
be absent, be lacking, be missing 

feré (adv.) almost, nearly 

igndtus, -a, -am unknown 

jdcundus, -a, -um pleasing, delightful, agreeable 

lenis, lene mild, gentle 

L. Lucceius, L. Lucceiī m. L. Lucceius 

obdūrēscē, oodūrēscere, obdürui, — become 
hard(ened), become callous 


ostendē, ostendere, ostendi, ostentus or 
ostēnsus present, show; offer 

pactum, pacti n. means, manner, method, way 

par, paris equal; similar 

proximé (adv.) most recently 

Puteolānum, Puteolini x. Puteolanum, an estate 
at or near Puteoli, a town near Naples 

guaesē, *quaesere, ——, —— seek, pray for; 
Ist sing. pres. act. indic., 1 ask you, please 

remedium, remedit n. remedy, cure 

requiro (re- + guaerē), requirere, reguīsiī or 
reguīsīvī, requisitus seek again; call for, need 

suspicor (1-tr.) imagine; suspect 

Tusculānum, Tusculānī n. Tusculanum, an 
esiate [particularly Cicero's estate) at or near 
Tusculum, a town im Latium: 

vetustis, vetustitis f (old) age, antiquity 

vicinitas, vīcīnitātis f. proximity, nearness 

vicinus, -a, «um neighboring; as subst., neighbor 

vinc(u)lum, vinc(uļlī n. bond, chain, link 
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sed cāsū nescio quó* in ea tempora nostra aetās incidit ut, cum maxime florere 
nös oporteret, tum vivere etiam pudéret. quod enim esse poterat mihi perfugium 
spoliato et domesticis et forénsibus ornamentis atque sēlāciīs? litterae, credo, quibus 
fütor adsidue; quid enim aliud facere possum? sed nescio quó* moda ipsae illae ex- 
clūdere mē à portü et perfugid videntur et quasi exprobrare quod in eā vita maneam 
in quà nihil insit nisi propagatid miserrimi temporis. 

Hic tū mé abesse urbe mīrāris, in quà domus nihil dēlectāre possit, summum 
sit odium temporum, hominum, fori, cüriae? itaque sic litteris ütor, in quibus con- 
sūmē omne tempus, nón ut ab iis medicinam perpetuam sed ut exiguam oblivionem 
doloris petam. quod sī id ēgissēmus ego atque tà quod né in mentem quidem nóbis 
veniebat propter cottidianós metūs et omne tempus ünà* fuissemus, neque mē 
valētūdē tua offenderet neque tē maeror meus. quod, quantum fieri poterit, conse- 


quamur. quid enim est utrique nostrum aptius? propediem té igitur vidēbð. 


*nescioqui, nescioquae, nescioquod (indef. adj.) 
sometimes written as two words, I-don’t-know- 
who, I-don't-know-which, some . 
or other 

tūnā (adv.) together 

aptus, -a, -um suitable, fit(ting), appropriate 

assidué (adv.) continually, constantly 

cónsequar (con- + sequor) follow after, pursue 
cónsümo, consümere, cónsümpsi, consümptus 

wear away, consume; spend, pass 
cottīdiānus, -a, -um daily 

cüria, cüriae f. the Curia, the senate house 

dēlectē (1-tr.) delight, please, charm 

dolor, dolóris m. grief, sorrow, pain 

domesticus, -a, -um personal, domestic 

exclüdo, exclüdere, exclüsi, exclüsus keep out, 
exclude, debar 

exiguus, -a, -um small, slight, brief 

exprobrē (1-tr.) bring up as a reproach 

flores, florére, flórui, — blossom; prosper; 
be at the height of one's power 

forēnsis, forēnse of or belonging to the forum, 
forensic; public 

incidā (in- + cado), incidere, incidi, incāsūrus 
fall into, pass; slip 

īnsum (in- + sum), inesse, īnful, — be in; 
be present, be contained 


itaque (conj.) and so, accordingly 

maeror, maeróris m. grief, sorrow, mourning 

medicina, medicinae f. medicine; treatment, cure 

miror (1-tr.) admire, marvel at, be astonished 

oblivió, oblivionis f. (state of) forgetfulness, 
oblivion 

offends, offendere, offendi, offénsus trouble, 
upset, give offense to, annoy 

ornámentum, ornāmentī n. adornment, embel- 
lishment; distinction, honor 

perfugium, perfugit n. place of refuge, shelter, 
sanctuary 

perpetuus, -a, -um continuous, without inlerrup- 
tion; perpetual, everlasting 

portus, portüs m. harbor; refuge, haven 

propagitio, propagationis f. continuation, prolon- 
gation 

propediem (adv.) before long, any day now, very 
soon 

quasi (adv.) as (if), as (it were) 

sūlācium, solicit n. comfort, solace, relief 

spoliē (1-tr.) strip, rob 

uterque, utraque, utrumque (indef. pron.) each 
(of two) 

valētūdē, valētūdinis f health; illness, indispo- 
sition 
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4. Catullus [1] (hendecasyllable) 
A mock-tragic dirge 
Lügete. 6 Venerēs Cupidinesque, 
etquantumst hominum venustiórum: 
passer mortuus est meae puellae, 
passer, deliciae meae puellae, 
quem plüs illa oculis suis amabat: 
nam mellitus erat suamque ndrat 


ipsam* tam bene quam puella matrem, 


nec sése à gremio illius’ movebat, 


sed circumsiliéns modo hic modo illüc 


ad solam dominam ūsgue pipiabat. 
qui nunc it per iter tenebricosum 
illüc, unde negant redire quemquam. 
at vobis male sit, malae tenebrae 
Orci, quae omnia bella? dēvorātis: 


tam bellum? mihi passerem abstulistis. 


6 factum male, 6 miselle passer! 
tua nunc operā meae puellae 
flendo turgidulī rubent ocellī. 


“ipsa, here, mistress 

"The second -i- of illius here scans short. 

3bellus, a, -um pretty, charming, lovely 

at (conj.) but 

Gircumsilió, circumsilire, ——, — leap about, 
hop 

déliciae, déliciérum f pl. delight, darling, beloved 

dévoró (1-tr.) swallow up, gulp down, devour 

domina, dominae f. mistress 

fleo, flére, flevi, flétus weep (for) 

gremium, gremii n. bosom; lap 

iter, itineris n. passage; road, route 

lūgeē, lūgēre, lūxī, láctus mourn (for): grieve, 
lament 

mellitus, -a, um honey-sweet 


10 


15 


misellus, -a, -um wretched (little), pitiable 

negó (1-tr.) deny, say... not 

ocellus, ocelli m. (little) eye 

opera, operae f. effort, work; in abl., fault 

Orcus, Orci m. Orcus, god of the underworld 
(= Dis) 

passer, passeris m. sparrow 

pīpiē (1-intr.) chirp, cheep, peep 

rubeē, rubēre, ——, —— be red 

tenebrae, tenebrarum f. pl. darkness, shadows 

tenebricosus, -a, -um full of shadows, gloomy 

turgidulus, -a, -um swollen (little) 

ūsgue (adv.) continuously 

venustus, -a, -um charming, pleasing 
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5. Caesar, DE Bello Gallica 1.44 


505 


Caesar reports the German king Ariovistus’s response to a series of Caesar's demands, 


Ariovistus ad postulata Caesaris pauca respondit, dé suis virtütibus multa praedicavit: 
trānsīsse Rhenum sēsē nón sua sponte, sed rogatum et arcessitum ā Gallis; non sine 
magna spé magnisque praemiis domum propinquósque reliquisse; sēdēs habere in 
Gallia ab ipsis concessas, obsides ipsorum voluntate datos; stipendium capere iūre 


belli, quod victores victis imponere cónsuerint. nón sēsē Gallis, sed Gallos sibi bel- 


lum intulisse; omnes Galliae civitatés ad se oppugnandum venisse ac contra se cas- 


tra habuisse; eās omnēs copias ūnē 4 se proelio pulsas ac superātās esse. 


arcessó, arcessere, arcessil or arcessivi, arcessitus 
send for, summon; invite 

Ariovistus, Ariovistī m. Ariovistus, a German 
king 

concēdā (con. + cēdē) (tr.) concede, grant 

consuēscē, cūnsuēscere, cónsuevi, cónsuétus ac- 
custom, habituate; in perfect active end passive, 
be accustomed; cónsuérint, perf. subj. as if in 
primary sequence. 

Gallia, Galliae f. Gaul 

Galli, Gallorum m. pl. (the) Gauls 

impēnš (in- + pönö) place on, impose on 

obses, obsidis m. or f. hostage 

postulatum, postulātī n. demand 


praedico (1-tr.) proclaim, declare 

praemium, praemii n. reward, prize 

propinquus, -a, -am near, close; as subst, relative 

Rhénus, Rheni m. (the) Rhine, a river in north- 
eastern Gaul 

sēdēs, sēdis, -ium f. seat; home, abode 

*spēns, *spontis f. (one's own) will 

stipendium, stipendil n. tax, tribute 

trānseā (trāns- + ed), transire, trānsiī or trānsīvī, 
trānsitus go across, Cross 

victor, victoris m. conqueror, victor 

voluntās, voluntatis f. will, intention; choice 
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6. Caesar, Dé Bello Geilico V.14 


Caesar reports on practices of the Celtic tribes that he observed in Britain, 


ex his* omnibus longe sunt hūmānissimī qui Cantium incolunt, quae regio est mari. 
tima omnis, neque multum 4 Gallicā differunt consuētūdine. interiores plerique fro. 
menta nón serunt, sed lacte et carne vivunt pellibusque sunt vestiti. omnes vérd sē 
Britanni vitro inficiunt, quod caeruleum efficit colorem, atque hoc horribilióres sunt 
in pugnā adspectū; capilloque sunt prómissó atque omni parte corporis rasa praeter 


caput et labrum superius. uxores habent deni duodēnīgue inter sé commünes et max- 


imé fratrés cum fratribus parentésque cum liberis.! sed si qui sunt ex iis nati, corum 


habentur liberi! quo primum virgo quaeque dēducta est. 


*his refers to the tribes of Britain. 

liberi, here, children 

aspicio, aspicere, aspext, aspectus look at, look 
upon; behold 

Britanni, Britannorum m. pl. (the) Britons 
(inhabitants of Britain) 

caeruleus, -a, -um (sky) blue 

Cantium, Cantii n. Cantium, a town in Britain 

capillus, capilli m. hair 

«aro, carnis f. flesh, meat 

«olor, coloris m. color 

comminis, commüne common, shared; held in 
common 

cOnsuétidd, cēnsuētūdinis f. custom, usage 

dedüco (dē- + dūcē) lead away; bring home 
(as one's bride) 

dēnī, dēnae, dēna ten together 

duodéni, duodénae, duodéna twelve together 

frümentum, frūmentī n. grain 

Gallicus, -a, -um of Gaul, Gallic 

horribilis, horribile terrifying, dreadful 

himanus, -a, -um human; humane, civilized 

incolē, incolere, incoluī, — inhabit 


3nficio (in- + facio) dye 

interior, interius situated farther from the coast, 
more remote 

labrum, labri n. lip 

lac, lactis n. milk 

maritimus, -a, -um of or belonging to the sea; 
situated near the sea, coastal 

parens, parentis, -ium m. or f. parent 

pellis, pellis, -ium f. (animal) skin, hide 

plērīgue, pléraeque, pleraque very many, most 

prēmittē (prē- 4 mitto) send forth; let grow long 

pugna, pugnae f fight, battle 

rādē, rādere, risi, rāsus scrape; shave 

regio, regianis f. region, locality 

serē, serere, sevi, satus plant, sow 

superior, superius upper 

"uxor, uxüris f. wife 

vestid, vestire, vestīvī or vestii, vestitus clothe, 


inis f. maiden, virgin 
vitrum, vit n. woad, a plant from which a blue 
dye is made; blue dye 
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7. Sallust, Bellum Iugurthae 12 


The historian describes how Jugurtha's soldiers murdered King Hiempsal in his house. 


qui* postquam in aedis inrūpēre, divorsi rēgem quaerere, dormientis aličs, alios oc- 
cursantis interficere, scrūtārī loca abdita, clausa effringere, strepitū et tumultü omnia 
miscere, quom interim Hiempsal reperitur! occultans sé tugurió mulieris ancillae, 
quó initió pavidus et ignarus loci perfūgerat. Numidae caput eius, uti iussi erant, ad 


Iugurtham referunt." 


i, connective relative referring to Jugurtha’s 
soldiers 

freperitur, referunt, historical use of present 
tense; translate as perfect. 

abdo (ab- + dē) hide, conceal, keep secret 

aedēs, aedis, -ium f. sanctuary, shrine; in pl., 
house, abode 

ancilla, ancillae f. maidservant 

claudo, claudere, clausi, clausus close, shut, 
dose up 

diversus, -a, -um different, separate 

dormiē, dormire, dormivi or dormit, dormitum 
sleep, be asleep 

effrings, efTringere, effrégi, effráctus break off, 
break open 

Hiempsal, Hiempsalis m. Hiempsal, an African 
king and cousin of Jugurtha 

ignams, -a, -um not knowing, unacquainted 
(with) (+ gen.) 

initium, initi n. beginning 


interim (adv.) meanwhile 

irrumpē, irrumpere, irrūpī, irruptus break (in), 
burst (into) 

Tugurtha, Iugurthae m. Jugurtha, a Numidian 
king 

misce6, miscere, miscuī, mixtus mix, throw into 
confusion 

mulier, mulieris f. woman 

Numidae, Numidarum m. pl. (the) Numidians 

occulto (1-tr.) hide, conceal 

occurs (1-tr.) run to meet, rush against, oppose 

pavidus, -a, -um fearful 

perfugio (per- + fugio) flee (for refuge) 

reperió, reperire, repperi, repertus find, discover 

Scrālor (1-tx.) ransack, search, investigate 

strepitus, strepitūs m. noise 

tugurium, tuguriī n. hut, cottage, small dwelling 

tumultus, tumultūs m. commotion, tumult, 
panic 

uti-ut 
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8. Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 36 


The historian reflects on the terrible power of the Catilinarian conspiracy. 


ea tempestate mihi imperium populi Romani multo maxume miserabile visum est, 
quoi quom ad occāsum ab ortū sólis omnia domita armis parerent, domi otium atque. 
divitiae, quae prima mortales putant, adfluerent, fuere tamen cives qui séque remque 
püblicam obstinātīs animis perditum irent. namque dudbus senātī decretis ex tanta 
multitüdine neque praemio inductus conitirationem patefēcerat neque ex castris 
Catilinae quisquam omnium discesserat: tanta vis morbi atque uti tābēs plerosque 


civium animós invaserat. 


affluē, affluere, affluxi, affluxus flow toward, 
flow in; abound 

conitratid, coniūrātiānis f. conspiracy 

dēcrētum, dēcrētī n. decree 

divitiae, divitiarum f. pl. wealth, riches 

domē, domāre, domui, domitus tame, subdue, 
conquer 

indiicé (in- + dūcē) lead in; persuade, induce 

invàdó, invādere, invāsī, invāsus enter (hostilely); 
invade, attack 

miserābilis, miserabile pitiable, wretched 

morbus, morbi m. sickness, disease 

mortalis, mortale mortal 


multitūdā, multitüdinis f. multitude 

obstinatus, -a, -um determined, resolute, 
inflexible 

occisus, occīsūs m. falling, setting 

ortus, ortüs m. rising 

Otium, Stil n. leisure; peace 

patefacid, patefacere, patefēcī, patefactus lay 
open, disclose, expose 

plērīgue, pléraeque, pleraque very many, most 

praemium, praemii n. reward 

tābēs, tābis f. wasting away, decay; plague 

tempestās, tempestatis f. storm; time 

uti - ut, as if, as it were 
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9. Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 60-61 


With frequent use ofthe historical present, the historian vividly describes the final battle be- 
tween Catiline's forces and those loyal to Rome. He then concludes his monograph with a 
description of the battle’s aftermath, 


` sed ubi omnibus rēbus explūrātīs Petreius tuba signum dat, cohortis paulatim incē- 
dere iubet; idem facit hostium exercitus. postquam eo ventum est unde 4 ferentāriīs 
proelium conmitti posset, maxumó clámóre cum infestis signis concurrunt; pila 
omittunt, gladiis r&s geritur. veterani, prístinae virtütis memorés, comminus ācriter 
īmstāre, illi haud timidi resistunt: maxumā vi certātur. intereā Catilina cum expeditis 
in prim acié vorsari, laborantibus succurrere, integrēs pro sauciis arcessere, omnia 
providére, multum ipse pugnāre, saepe hostem ferire: strenui militis et boni im- 
perātūris officia simul exequébatur. Petreius, ubi videt Catilinam contra ac* ratus 


*contrà ac different from, otherwise than 

arcessó, arcessere, arcessil or arcessivi, arcessitus 
send for, summon 

certé (1-intr.) struggle, contend, strive 

clamor, clāmēris m. shout, shouting; noise 

cohors, cohortis, -ium f. company of soldiers, 
division of an army, cohort 

comminus (adv.) in close contact, at close quar- 
ters, hand to hand 

committo (con- + mittó) join, engage in; enter 
"upon, commence 

concurró, concurrere, concurri, concursum rush 
together, charge 

ex(s)equor (ex- + sequor) perform, execute, 
accomplish 

expeditus, expediti m. light-armed soldier 

explērē (1-tr.) examine, investigate 

ferentarius, ferentāriī m. light-armed troop 

ferio, ferire, —-,— strike, hit 

incēdē (in- + c&db) go in, enter; advance 

infestus, -a, -um hostile, harmful 

īnstē (in- + sto), instare, institi, instātūrus press 
(hostilely), press on, pursue 

integer, integra, integrum untouched; unhurt; 
fresh, vigorous 


intereā (adv.) meanwhile 

memor, memoris mindful, remembering 
(+ gen) 

officium, officii n. obligation; duty, task; function 

omittd (ob- + mittē) let loose, let go, let fall 

paulatim (adv.) little by little, gradually 

Petreius, Petreii m. (M.) Petreius, leader of the 
Roman troops who defeated Catiline at 
Pistoria 

pilum, pili n. heavy javelin (of the Roman 
infantry) 

pristinus, -a, -um ancient; former; original 

prūvideč (pró- + vided) foresee; provide for, see to 

Teor, reri, ratus sum believe, think, imagine 

saucius, -a, -um wounded 

simul (adv.) at the same time 

strēnuus, -a, -um active, vigorous, energetic 

SUCCUNG, succurrere, succurri, succursum run to 
aid, assist, help (+ dat.) 

timidus, -a, -um fearful, afraid, timid 

tuba, tubae f. hom, (war) trumpet 

versor (1-intr.) remain, stay 

veterānus, -a, -um old, veteran; as subst., veteran 
(soldier) 
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erat, magna vi tendere, cohortem praetoriam in medios hostis indūcit eosque per. 
turbātēs atque alids alibi resistentis interficit. deinde vtrimque ex lateribus céterag 
adgreditur. Manlius et Faesulanus in primis pugnantes cadunt. Catilina postquam 
fūsās cēpiās seque cum paucis relicuom videt, memor generis atque pristinae suae 
dignitātis in cēnfertissumēs hostis incurrit ibique pugnans cēnfoditur. 


sed confecto proelio, tum vērē cerneres quanta audācia quantaque animi vis fuisset 


in exercitū Catilinae, nam fere quem quisque vivos pugnandē locum ceperat, eum 


āmissā anima corpore tegebat. pauci autem, quos medios cohors praetoria disiécerat, 


paulo divorsius,* sed omnes tamen advorsis volneribus conciderant. Catilina v&ro 


*paulā divorsius, sc. conciderant, had fallen a 
little more spread out 

adversus, -a, -um turned toward; received in 
front. 

aggredior (ad- + gradior) assault, attack 

alibi (adv.) elsewhere, in another place 

mitto (5- + mittē) send away; lose 

cernà, cernere, crévi, crétus distinguish, deter- 
mine, perceive, see 

cohors, cohortis, -ium f. company of soldiers, 
division of an army, cohort 

concidē (con- + cado), concidere, concidī, — 
fall down, collapse; fall lifeless, die 

cOnfertus, -a, -um crowded, dense, packed close 
together 

cónfodib, confodire, confodi, cónfossus dig 
thoroughly; pierce, transfix 

deinde (adv.) then, thereupon; next 

dignitās, dignitatis f. dignity, rank, status 

disicio (dis- + iaciē) break, rout, disperse 

diversé (adv.) scattered, in different directions 

Faesulānus, -a, -um of or belonging to Faesulae, 
a city in Etruria; as subst., the Faesulan, refer- 
ring to a commander of part of Catiline's 
troops 


feré (adv.) almost, nearly; for the most part 

fundó, fundere, füdi, füsus pour out, pour forth; 
rout, disperse; slay 

incurrē (in- + currd), incurrere, incucurri, incur- 
sum rush (into), attack 

indūcē (in- + dūcē) bring (in), lead (in) 

ingenuus, -a, «um natural, freeborn. 

latus, lateris n. side, flank 

Manlius, Manlii m. (C.) Manlius, centurion 
"under Sulla, leader of Catiline's army 

memor, memoris mindful, remembering 
(+ gen.) 

perturbó (1-tr.) throw into disorder, confuse, 
disturb. 

praetórius, -2, -um of or belonging to the praetor, 
praetorian 

pristinus, -a, -um ancient; former; original 

relicuom = archaic form of reliquum 

resisto, resistere, restiti, —— oppose, resist 

tego, tegere, tēxī, tēctus cover 

tendo, tendere, tetendī, tentus or tēnsus stretch. 
out, extend; strain, exert oneself, contend 

timidus, -a, -um fearful, afraid, timid 

utrimque (adv.) from both sides, on both sides 

vivus, -a, -um living, alive 


Longer Readings su 
longé à suis inter hostium cadāvera repertus est, paululum etiam spīrāns feró- 
ciamque animi, quam habuerat vivos, in volta retinēns. postremo ex omni cūpiā* 
neque in proelio neque in fuga guisguamt civis ingenuos captus est: ita cüncti suae 
hostiumque vitae iuxtā pepercerant. neque tamen exercitus populi Rēmāni laetam 
aut incruentam victoriam adeptus erat. nam strénuissumus quisque aut occiderat in 
proelio aut graviter volneratus discesserat. multi autem, qui ē castris visundī aut spo- 
Jiandi gratia prócesserant, volventēs hostilia cadavera amicum alii, pars hospitem aut 
cognatum reperiébant; fuēre item qui inimicos suds cogndscerent. ita variē per 
omnem exercitum laetitia, maeror, lūctus, atque gaudia agitābantur. 


*cēpia, here, number; body of men parcé, parcere, peperci, parsūrus be merciful, 
tguisguam, indef. pron. used adjectivally be sparing (+ dat.) 
adipīscor, adipisci, adeptus sum reach, obtain, paululum (adv.) a little 
get postrēmā (adv.) finally 
agito (1-tr.) stir up, set in motion, arouse prēcēdē (prē- + cēdē) go forward, advance 
cadaver, cadāveris n. corpse reperi, reperire, repperi, repertus find, discover 
cognātus, cognātī m. kinsman, relative retineo (re- + teneo), retinēre, retinui, retentus 
diverse (adv.) scattered, in different directions Keep hold of, retain, grasp 
ferācia, ferēciae f. fierceness, savagery spirà (1-tr.) breathe 
gaudium, gaudii n. joy spolió (1.tr.) strip; plunder, pillage 
hospes, hospitis m. guest, visitor, stranger; host strēnuus, -a, -um active, vigorous, energetic 
hostilis, hostile of or belonging to an enemy, variē (adv.) variously, differently, in different 
hostile ways 
incruentus, -a, -um bloodless victoria, victóriae f. victory 
ingenuus, -a, -um natural, freeborn vis6, visere, visi, visus go to see, visit; view; 
item (adv.) similarly, in turn, likewise visundi = archaic form of visendi 
iuxtā (adv.) near, nearby; in like manner, equally — vivus, -a, -um living, alive 
laetitia, laetitiae f. happiness volvo, volvere, volvi, volūtus turn, turn over 
lūctus, lüctüs m. mourning vulnerā (1-tr.) wound 


maeror, maeróris m. grief, sorrow, mourning 


Eri Chapter XV 
10. Vergil, Aeneid XL816—31 


The poet describes the death of Camilla, leader of a band of Volscian warrior-maidens fight- 


ing on the side of Turnus. The Trojan Arruns has wounded her with his spear. 


illa mani moriēns telum trahit, ossa sed inter* 
ferreus ad! costas altē stat vulnere mucró. 
lābitur exsanguis, labuntur frigida leto 

lamina, purpureus quondam color ēra reliquit. 
tum sic exspīrāns Accam ex aequalibus ūnam 
adloquitur, fida ante alias quae sola Camillae 
quicum partiri cūrās, atque haec ita fatur: 
"hactenus, Acca soror, potui: nunc vulnus acerbum 
conficit, et tenebris nigréscunt omnia circum. 
effuge et haec Turnā mandāta novissima? perfer: 
succēdat pugnae Troiānūsgue arceat urbe. 
iamque vale." simul his dictis linquébat habenas 
ad terram nón sponte fluens. tum frigida toto 
paulatim exsolvit s& corpore, lentaque colla 

et captum leto posuit caput, arma relinquens, 
vitaque cum gemiti fugit indignata sub umbrās. 
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*ossa . .. inter = inter ossa by anastrophe, the 
reversal in order of a preposition and its object 

Tad, here, at, near 

*novissima, here, last 

‘Acca, Accae f. Acca, sister of Camilla 

aequalis, aequale equal, like; as subst., contempo- 
rary, fellow 

alloquor (ad- + loquor) address 

arceē, arcēre, arcuī, — keep away, hold out 

Camilla, Camillae f Camilla 

circum (adv,) all round, round about 

collum, colli n. in sing. or pl., neck 

color, colóris m. color 

costa, costae f rib 

effugio (ex- + fugit) flee away 

exsanguis, exsangue bloodless; lifeless 

exsolvd (ex- + solvó) set loose, release 

exspiro (1-intr.) breathe out, exhale, expire 

ferreus, -a, -um (made of) iron 

fidus, -a, -um trustworthy, faithful 

fluo, fluere, fluxi, fluxus flow, stream; fall 

frigidus, -a, -um cold 

genuitus, gemitūs m. groan(ing), moan(ing) 

habena, habénae f. rein 

hāctenus (adv.) as far as this, thus far 


indignātus, -a, -um angered, reluctant 

labor, labi, lapsus sum slip; slide, glide, fall 

lentus, -a, -um pliant, supple, yielding 

letum, lēti n. death 

lingua, linquere, liqui, —— forsake, give up, 
relinquish 

mandātum, mandātī n. charge, command, order 

mucro, mucrónis m. sharp point 

nigréscd, nigrēscere, ; — become black, 
grow dark 

os, ossis n. bone 

partior, partiri, partitus sum divide, distribute, 
share; partiri, Historical Infinitive 

paulatim (adv.) little by little, gradually 

pugna, pugnae f. battle, fight 

purpureus, -a, -um dark red, rosy, ruddy 

quicum = quicum 

quondam (adv.) once, formerly 

simul (adv.) at the same time 

“spins, *spontis f. (one's own) will 

succēdā (sub- + cedo) draw near 

tenebrae, tenebrarum f. pl. darkness, shadows 

trahó, trahere, tràxi, tractus draw, drag; draw out, 
pull out 

Troiānī, Troianorum m. pl. Trojans 


Longer Readings 


11. Vergil, Aeneid XH.938—52 


The end of the Aeneid: after Turnus begs for his life, Aeneas hesitates. 


+. . Stetit ācer in armis 
Aeneas volvéns oculos dextramque repressit; 
et iam iamque* magis cünctantem flectere sermo 
coeperat, infelix umeró cum apparuit altó 
balteus et notis? fulsérunt cingula bullis 
Pallantis pueri, victum quem vulnere Turnus 
strāverat atque umeris inimicum insigne gerebat. 
ille, oculis postquam saevi monimenta dolóris 
exuviāsgue hausit, furiis accensus et irá 
terribilis: "tüne hinc spoliis indūte meorum 
ēripiāre mihi?! Pallas te hoc vulnere, Pallas 
immolat et poenam scelerátó ex sanguine sūmit.” 
hoc dicens ferrum adverso sub pectore condit 
fervidus; ast illt solvuntur frigore membra 
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vitaque cum gemitū fugit indignata sub umbras. 


*^iam iamque, at any time now, now almost 

?nàtus, here, well-known 

FThe final «i of mihi here scans long. 

accendo, accendere, accendi, accensus inflame, 
burn 

adversus, -a -um turned toward, opposite; hostile 

appare6, appārēre, appāruī, appāritum be visible, 
be clear; appear, become evident 

ast (conj.) but 

balteus, baltei m. shoulder band, sword belt 

bulla, bullae f. boss or raised ornament, knob, 
stud 

cingulum, cinguli n. band 

condo, condere, condidi, conditus found, build; 
bury 

cünctor, cünctári, cūnctātus sum hesitate, delay; 
cünctantem, sc. Aen&&n. 

dexter, dextra, dextrum right; as fer. subst. 
(sc. manus) right hand 

dolor, dolóris m. grief, sorrow, pain 

exuviae, exuviārum f. pl. (stripped) armor, spoils 

fervidus, -a, -um seething, burning; passionate, 
furious 

flectē, flectere, flexi, flexus bend; soften, 
influence 

frigus. frigoris x. cold, chiil 

fulgeo, fulgere, fulsī, — shine, gleam 


fürize, furiārum f. pl. madness, mad desire, 
frenzy 

gemitus, gemitūs m. groanfing), moan(ing) 

haurió, haurire, hausi, haustus drink (in), absorb 

immolē (1-tr.) offer (someone) in sacrifice, kill 
(someone) in the manner of a sacrifice 

indignatus, -a, -um angered, reluctant 

induē, induere, indui, indūtus put on, clothe, 
dress 

insigne, insignis, -ium n. emblem, decoration 

membrum, membri n. limb 

monimentum, monimentī n. token, reminder 

Pallas, Pallantis m. Pallas, son of Evander and 
comrade of Aeneas 

reprimē (re- + prem) push back, repress; check, 
hold back 

sanguis, sanguinis m. blood 

scelerātus, -a, «um wicked, criminal 

sermē, sermēnis m. speech 

spolium, spoliī », booty, spoil 

siernē, sternere, strāvī, stratus strew; lay low, 
slay, kill 

sīmē, sümere, sūmpsī, sümptus take up, seize; 
exact 

terribilis, terribile terrifying, frightening 

umerus, umeri m. shoulder 

volvo, volvere, volvi, volūtus turn, turn over, roll 
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12. Horace, Carmina 1.37 (Alcaic strophe) 
On the death of Cleopatra 


Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero 
pulsanda tellūs, nunc Saliaribus 
ornare pulvinar deórum 
tempus erat dapibus, sodales. 


antehāc? nefas dēprāmere Caecubum 
cellis avitis, dum Capitolio 
rēgīna d&mentis ruīnās 
fünus et* imperio parabat 


contāminātē cum grege turpium 
morbé virorum, quidlibet inpotēns 
sperare fortūnāgue dulci 
ēbria. sed minuit furorem 


*et in poetry is frequently placed in the position 
of -que. 

antebic (adv.) before this time, previously 

avitus, -a, -um of a grandfather, ancestral 

bibē, bibere, bibī, — drink 

Caeculrum, Caectibī 5. Caecuban wine (from the 
plain of Caecubum in Latium) 

Capitolium, Capitolii n. (the) Capitoline hill 

cella, cellae f. storeroom 

contāminā (1-tx.) defile, pollute 

daps, dapis f feast, banquet 

déméns, démentis insane, (raving) mad 

dēprēmā, dépromere, deprómpsi, deprómptus 
bring out, draw forth 

ēbrius, -a, -um drunk, intoxicated 

fünus, füneris n. in sing. or pl. funeral (proces- 
sion); ruin, destruction; death 

furor, furdris m. madness 

grex, gregis m. flock, herd; swarm, crowd 


Chapter XV 


impoténs, impotentis powerless, helpless; unre- 
strained, unbridled 

minuó, minuere, minui, minütus reduce, 
diminish 

morbus, morbi m. sickness, disease 

ornē (1-tr.) dress, adorn, decorate 

paró (1-tr.) prepare 

pés, pedis m. foot 

pulso (1-tr.) strike, beat 

pulvinar, pulvīnāris n. couch (for a statue of 
a god) 

quilibet, quaelibet, quidlibet (indef. pron.) any- 
one or anything it pleases; anyone, anything 

ruina, ruinae f. downfall, ruin, destruction. 

Saliaris, Saliāre Salian, of the Sali, a college of 
priests of Mars noted for their sumptuous pro- 
cessions through the city every March 

sodalis, sodalis, jum m. comrade, companion 

tellüs, tellüris f. earth, land 


8. The vowels -e- and -ā- of antehāc here elide into a single sound ā-. This internal elision is called synizesis 


(« Greek spnizesis, collapse]. 
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vix üna sospes nàvis ab ignibus 
mentemque lymphātam Mareotico 
redegit in vērūs timūrēs 
Caesar ab Italia volantem 


rémis adurgéns, accipiter velut 
mollis columbas aut leporem citus 
venator in campis nivalis 
Haemoniae, daret ut catenis 


fatale monstrum: quae generosius 
perire quaeréns nec muliebriter 
expavit ensem nec latentis 
classe citā reparāvit ērās, 


accipiter, accipitris m. bird of prey, hawk 

adurged, adurgére, ——, —— press on, pursue 
closely 

catēna, caténae f. chain 

citus, -a, «um swift, fast 

classis, classis, -ium f. fleet 

columba, columbae f. dove 

énsis, ēnsis m. sword 

expavēscē, expavéscere, expāvī, —— become 
frightened of, take fright at 

fātālis, fātāle destined, fated; deadly, dangerous 

generósé (adv.) nobly 

Haemonia, Haemoniae f. Haemonia, old name 
of Thessaly 

lated, latere, latui, 
cealed 

lepus, leporis m. hare 

lymphitus, -a, -um frenzied, deranged 


hide, be hidden, be con- 


20 


Mareóticum, Mareótici n. Mareotic wine (from 
Mareotis in Egypt) 

mollis, melle gentle, mild, soft 

ménstrum, mónstri x. omen, portent; monster 

muliebriter (adv.) like a woman 

nāvis, nàvis, ium f. ship 

, nivale snowy 

ra, örae f. shore, coast 

redigē (red- + ago), redigere, redégi, redactus 
bring back (down), force, subdue 

rémus, rémi m. oar 

reparē (1-tr.) recover; take in exchange 

sospes, sospitis safc, unharmed, spared 

triumphus, triumphi m. (a) triumph, the proces- 
sion through Rome of a victorious general 

velut (conj.) even as, just as 

vēnātor, vēnātēris m. hunter 

volē (1-intr.) fly 
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ausa et iacentem visere régiam 
voltū serēnē, fortis et asperās 
tractāre serpentes, ut atrum. 
corpore conbiberet venenum, 


déliberata morte ferēcior: 
saevis Liburnis scilicet invidens 
privata dēdūcī superbo 
nēn humilis mulier triumpho. 


asper, aspera, asperum harsh, fierce, pitiless 

áter, atra, atrum black, dark 

combibē, combibere, combibī, — drink 
(deeply) 

dēdūcē (dē- + dūcē) lead down; bring back 
(to Rome) 

dēlīberē (1-tr.) weigh, consider; resolve, deter- 
mine 

ferēx, ferdcis fierce, savage: high-spirited, defiant 

iaceē, iacere, iacuī, — lie, rest; lie in ruins 

invideo (in- + vides) envy, be jealous; begrudge. 
refuse 

Liburna, Liburnac f. (a) Liburnian galley 

mulier, mulieris f woman 


25 
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privatus, -a, -um private; as subst., ordinary 
citizen 

rēgia, régiae f. royal residence, palace 

scilicet (particle) to be sure, no doubt, of course 

serēnus, -a, -um calm, serene 

serpéns, serpentis, ium m. or f. serpent 

superbus, -a, -um proud; haughty 

tracto (1-tr.) keep on dragging; touch, handle 

triumphus, triumphi m. (a) triumph, the proces- 
sion through Rome o£ a victorious general 

venenum, venēnī n. poison 

vīsē, visere, visi, visus go to see, visit; view 
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13. Horace, Carmina 111.30 (Asclepiadean) 
The poet reflects on his achievements. 
Exé 
régalique sitü pyramidum altius, 


i monumenturn aere perennius 


quod nàn imber edax, non Aquiló impotens 


possit dīruere aut innumerabilis 


annorum seriēs et fuga temporum. 


nēn omnis moriar multaque pars mei 


vitabit Libitinam: üsque ego postera 


créscam laude recens, dum Capitolium 


scandet cum taciti virgine pontifex: 


aes, aeris n. copper, bronze; money 

Aquilo, Aquilonis m. Aquilo, the north wind 

Capitolium, Capitolii n. (the) Capitoline hill 

créscb, créscere, crēvī, crétus grow, increase 

dīruē, diruere, dirui, dīrutus demolish, destroy 

edāx, edācis corrosive 

exigo (ex- + agē), exigere, exégi, exāctus drive 
out; finish, complete. 

imber, imbris m. rain; water 

impotēns, impotentis powerless, helpless; 
unrestrained, unbridled 

irmumerābilis, innumerābile innumerable 

laus, laudis f. praise 

Libitina, Libitinae f Libitina, goddess of corpses, 
at whose temple the registers of deaths were 
kept 


monumentum, monumenti n. monument 

perennis, perenne everlasting, perpetual, 
perennial 

pontifex, pontificis m. priest; pontifex 

posterus, -a, -um later, following, future 

pyramis, pyramidis f. pyramid 

recēns, recentis recent, fresh, new 

rēgālīs, regale royal, kingly 

scandē, scandere, ——, —— climb, mount, 
ascend 

seričs, seri&i f. series, chain 

situs, sitüs m. position, structure; neglect, decay 

tacitus, -a, -um silent 

ūsgue (adv.) continuously 

virgo, virginis f maiden, virgin 

vītē (1-tr.) avoid 
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dicar, quà* violens obstrepit Aufidus 

et quà* pauper aquae Daunus agrestium 
rēgnāvit populórum, ex humili potens 
princeps Aeolium carmen ad [talos 
dēdūxisse modos. süme superbiam 
quaesitam meritis et mihi Delphica 
lauró cinge volens, Melpomene, comam. 


*qui, here (adv.), where 

Aeolius, -a, -um Aeolic, Aeolian, of Aeolia, 
a region in northwest Asia Minor, supposed 
birthplace of Greek lyric poetry 

agrestis, agreste rustic 

Aufidus, Aufidi m. (the) Aufidus (river) 
(in Apulia) 

coma, comae f hair 

Daunus, Dauni m. Daunus, legendary king of 
Apulia (Horace's home district) 

dedico (dē- + dūcē) lead down; introduce; 
convert, adapt 

Delphicus, -a, -um Delphic, of Delphi 

impoténs, impotentis powerless, helpless; 
unrestrained, unbridled 
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Ttalus, -a, -um Italian 

laurus, lauri f laurel 

Melpomené, Melpomenés f. Melpomene, a Muse 

meritum, meriti n. merit; service 

obstrepd, obstrepere, obstrepui, obstrepitus roar 

pauper, pauperis poor 

potens, potentis powerful 

princeps, principis first 

rēgnē (1-tr.) rule, rule over (+ gen.) 

situs, sitüs m. position, structure; neglect, decay 

sūmē, sümere, sümpsi, sümptus take (up), adopt 
as suitable 

superbia, superbiae f. pride; haughtiness, arro- 
gance 

violēns, violentis violent, forceful 
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14. Propertius I1.29a 


The poet receives an unusual escort back to his beloved. 


Hesternā, mea lax, cum pētus nocte vagārer, 
nec mé servorum düceret ülla manus, 
obvia, nescio quot* pueri, mihi turba, mini 

venerat! (hos vetuit me numerare timor); 
quérum alit faculas, alii retinere sagittas, 5 
pars etiam visast vincla parare mihi. 


sed nüdi fuerant.t quorum lascivior ūnus 

“arripite hunc,” inquit, “nam bene nēstis eum. 
hic? erat, hunc mulier nobis trata locāvit.” 

dixit, et in collo iam mihi nēdus erat. 10 
hic alter iubet in medium própellere, at alter 

"intereat, qui nds nón putat esse deos! 


*nescio quot, I-don't-know-how-many, some 

ivēnerat, fuerant, pluperfects used to express a 
sudden action; translate as perfects 

thic, here, scans as if it were spelled hice 

arripið, arripere, arripui, arreptus grasp, take 
hold of, seize; arrest 

at (conj.) but 

collum, colli n. neck 

facula, faculae f. (little) torch 

hesternus, -a, -um of or belonging to yesterday; 
hesterna nox, last night 

inquam (defective verb) say; inquit = 3rd sing. 
pres. act. indic, 

intereē (inter- + eð), interire, interit, interitūrus 
perish, die 

irátus, -a, -um angry, irate 

lascivus, -a, -um playful, naughty, free from re- 
straint 

loco (1-tr.) place; assign 


minutus, -a, -um smal], tiny, minute 

mulier, mulieris f woman 

nódus, nādī m. knot; (knotted) rope 

nūdus, -a, -um naked, nude 

numerē (1-tr.) number, count 

obvius, -a, -um in the way, face to face; moving 
against, opposed in direction 

parē (1-tr.) prepare, rnake ready 

pētē, pūtāre, pūtāvī, potatus or pētus drink intox- 
icating drinks; perf. pass. part. with active mean- 
ing, having drunk, being drunk 

prēpellē (pro- + pello), propellere, propuli, 
própulsus push forward, propel; compel to go 

retineð {re + teneo), retinēre, retinui, retentus 
keep hold of, retain, grasp 

sagitta, sagittae f. arrow 

turba, turbae f. crowd. 

vagor (1-intr.) wander 

vinc(u)Ium, vinc(u)li n. bond, chain 
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haec tē non meritum totas exspectat in* horas: 


at tū nescio quam! quaeris, inepte, foris. 
quae cum Sidoniae nocturna ligamina mitrae 
solverit atque oculos moverit illa gravis, 


afflābunt tibi non Arabum dē grāmine odores, 


sed quós ipse suis fēcit Amor manibus. 


parcite iam, fratres, iam certos spondet amores; 
etiam ad mandatam vénimus ecce domum." 


atque ita mi iniectó dixérunt rursus amictü: 
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"i nunc et noctés disce manere domi." 


*in, here, expressing duration, for 

Tnescioqui, nescioquae, nescioquod (indef. adj,), 
sometimes written as two words, I-don't-know- 
who, I-don’t-know-which, some . . . or other 

afflo (1-intr.) blow, breathe (upon) (+ dat.) 

amictus, amictūs m. mantle, cloak 

Arabés, Arabum m. pl. Arabians, Arabs 

discē, discere, didici, — learn (how) (+ inf) 

foris (adv.) eut of doors, outside; abroad 

grāmen, griminis x. grass; herb 

héra, horae f. hour 

ineptus, -a, -um having no sense of what is fit- 
ting, foolish 

inició (in- + iacid) throw upon 


ligāmen, ligāminis n. fastening, string 

mandó (1-tr.) entrust, commit; assign, order 

mereor, mer&ri, meritus sum deserve, earn 

mī = mihi 

mitra, mitrae f. (eastern) headdress 

nocturnus, -a, -um at night, nocturnal 

odor, odóris m. odor, scent 

pared, parcere, peperci, parsürus be merciful, be 
sparing (+ dat.) 

rursus (adv.) again 

Sidonius. -a, -um of Sidon, a Phoenician city 
famed for its export of purple dye 

spondeo, spondere, spopondī, sponsus pledge 
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15. Ovid, Metamorphoses 1.25373 


When mortal men reached the Iron Age of greed and crime, Jupiter decided to destroy the 
human race and begin again. 


iamque erat in totas sparsūrus fulmina terras; 

sed timuit ne forte sacer tot ab ignibus aether 

conciperet flammās longusque ardēsceret axis: 255 
esse quoque in fātīs reminiscitur adfore tempus 

qué mare, qué tellūs correptague régia caelī 

ardeat et mundi mūlēs obsessa laboret. 

tēla repēnuntur manibus fabricata Cyclopum; 

poena placet diversa, genus mortale sub undis 260 
perdere et ex omni nimbos démittere caelo. 

prētinus Acoliis Aquilonem claudit in antris 


Aeolius, -a, -um of Aeolus, ruler of the winds; 
Aeolian 

aether, aetheris m. aether or ether, the upper 
region of the sky; heaven 

antrum, antri n. cave, cavern. 

Aquilo, Aquilonis m. Aquilo, the north wind 

arde, ardere, arsi, arsürus burn, be on fire 

ardēscē, ardēscere, ; — become inflamed, 
begin to burn 

axis, axis, -ium +. (celestial) axis, pole 

clauda, claudere, clausi, dausus close, shut; con- 
fine, enclose 

concipié (con- + capio) take on, absorb, catch 

corripid (con- + rapi) snatch up, seize; ignite 

Cyclaps, Cyclópos m. one of the Cyclopes, the 
fabulous giants of Sicily 

dēmittē (dē- + mitts) send down 

diversus, -a, -um different 


fabricà (1-tr.) fashion, forge 

flamma, flammae f. fiame 

fulmen, fulminis a. lightning; thunderbolt 

mēlēs, mólis, -ium f. (huge) mass 

mortalis, mortale mortal 

mundus, mundi m. universe, world 

nimbus, nimbi m. rain cloud 

obsideē, obsidere, obsédi, obsessus besiege, 
beset, assail 

protinus (adv.) immediately, straightway 

régia, régiae f. royal house, palace 

reminiscor, rerninisci, recall, recollect 

repónó (re- + pons) put back, put down, put away 

Sacer, sacra, sacrum sacr 

Spargē, spargere, sparsi, sparsus scatter, 
sprinkle; shower; cast 

tellüs, tellūris f. earth, land 

unda, undae f. wave 
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et quaecumque fugant inductās flamina nübes 

emittitque Notum. madidīs Notus evolat alis, 

terribilem picea tēctus caligine vultum; 265 
barba gravis nimbis, cānīs fluit unda capillis; 

fronte sedent nebulae, rdrant pennaeque sinüsque. 

utque manī late pendentia nübila pressit, 

fit fragor: hinc densi funduntur ab acthere nimbi, 

nuntia Iünonis, varios indūta colores, 270 
concipit Iris aquas alimentaque nūbibus adfert. 

sternuntur segetes et dēplērāta colēnī 

vota iacent, longique perit labor inritus anni. 


affero (ad- + ferð), afferre, attuli, allātus bring, 
add 

aether, aetheris m. aether or ether, the upper 
region of the sky, heaven 

ala, lae f. wing 

alimentum, alimenti n. nourishment 

aqua, aquae f. water 

barba, barhae f. beard 

cālīgē, cālīginis f. darkness; mist, fog 

cnus, -a, -um white: gray 

capillus, capilli m. is sing, or pl. hair 

colónus, coloni m. settler; farmer 

«olor, colēris m. color 

concipió (con- + capió) catch, take up 

densus, -a, -um thick, dense 

dēplērē (1-tr.) weep, lament, cry over 

ēmittē (&- + mittd) send out, release 

ēvolē (1-intr.) fly out 

flāmen, flāminis n. blast, gust (of wind) 

fluo, fluere, fluxi, fluxus flow, run 

fragor, fragóris m. crash, roar, din 

fróns, frontis, ium f forehead, brow 

fugē (1-tr.) put to flight, rout 

funda, fundere, füdi, füsus pour out, pour forth 

iaceē, iacere, iacul, lie, rest; lie in ruins 

indūcē (in-+ dūcū) bring in; draw over, spread 
over 

indus, induere, indui, indūtus put on, clothe, 
dress 


Iris, Īridis f. Iris, female messenger goddess 
(of the rainbow) 

irritus, -a, -um useless, vain 

lātē (adv.) widely, far and wide 

madidus, -a, -um wet, drenched, dripping 

nebula, nebulae f. mist, fog; cloud 

nimbus, nimbi m. rain cloud 

Notus, Notī in. Notus, the south wind 


nübila, nūbilērum a. pl. (rain) clouds 

nuntia, nuntiae f. female) messenger 

pended, pendēre, pependi, — hang, be sus- 
pended 

penna, pennae f. feather; wing 

piceus, -a, -um pitch black 

quicumque, quecumque, quodcumque (indef. 
rel. adj.) whatever 

Tord (1-intr.) shed moisture, drip 

sedeà, sedēre, sēdī, sessürus sit 

segēs, segitis f. field; crop 

sinus, sinūs m. curve; fold 

sternd, sternere, stravi, stratus strew, spread out, 
scatter 

tegē, tegere, téxi, tēctus cover 

terribilis, terribile terrifying, frightening 

unda, undae f. wave 

varius, -a, -um various, different 

vütum, voli n. vow, prayer; desire, hope; pledge 
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16. Livy, Ab Urbe Condita 1.13.1-5 


In need of wives for his male citizens, Romulus had arranged for the capture and forced 
marriage of many women from the nearby Sabines. When the Sabines later attacked Rome, 
these women became the peacemakers. 


tum Sabinae mulieres, quarum ex iniūriā bellum ortum erat, crinibus passis scis- 
sāgue veste, victó malis muliebri pavore, ausae sé inter tēla volantia inferre, ex trans- 
verso impetü factó dirimere īnfestās acies, dirimere iras, hinc patrēs, hinc virós 
Orantés nē sanguine sé nefando soceri generique respergerent, nē parricidio macu- 
lārent partüs suds, nepotum illi, hī līberum* prógeniem. "Si adfinitatis inter vēs, sī 
conübii piget, in nös vertite iras; nos causa belli, nos volnerum ac caedium viris ac 
parentibus sumus; melius peribimus quam sine alteris vestrum viduae aut orbae 
vivémus." movet res cum multitüdinem tum duces; silentium et repentina fit quiés; 
inde ad foedus faciendum ducēs prodeunt. nec picem modo sed cīvitātem ünam ex 
duābus faciunt. regnum cēnsociant: imperium omne cónferunt Romam. ita gemi- 


nātā urbe, ut Sabinis tamen aliquid darētur Quirites 4 Curibus appellātī. 


"liberi, here, children; liberum = liberorum 

affinitàs, affinitatis f. relationship by marriage 

appellē (1-tr.) name, call 

caedés, caedis, -ium f slaughter, killing 

consocio (1-tr.) unite 

cónübium, cēnūbi n. marriage 

crinis, crinis, -ium m. in sing. or pl. hair 

Curés, Curium m. pl. Cures, a Sabime town. 

dīrimē, dirimere, dīrēmī, dīrēmptus break apart, 
separaie, divide 

foedus, foederis n. pact, treaty 

gemina (1-tr.) double 

gener, generi m. son-in-law 

impetus, impetüs m. attack, assault, onrush 

infestus, -a, -um hostile; dangerous 

iniūria, inidriae f. injury, injustice 

maculē (1-tr.) stain, defile, pollute 

muliebris, muliebre ofa woman, womanly 

mulier, mulieris f. woman 

multitūdē, multitūdinis f. multitude; populace 

nefandus, «a, um unspeakable; abominable 

nepós, nepótis m. grandson 

orbus, -a, -um bereft, bereaved; childless, 
orphaned 

pando, pandere, pandi, passus spread, extend; 
dishevel 

paréns, parentis, ium m. or f. parent 


jum, parricidii n. murder (of parents or 
kinsmen), parricide 

partus, partüs m. birth; offspring 

pavor, pavoris m. pl. trembling: fear, dread 

prödeð (prē- + eð), pródire, prodit, próditürus 
go or come forward 

progenies, *prageniai f. offspring, progeny 

quies, quietis f. quiet 

Quirités, Quiritium m. pl. Quirites, the name for 
Roman citizens in their public capacity 

régnum, regni n. realm, kingdom; rule, kingship 

repentinus, -a, -um sudden 

respergo, respergere, respersi, respersus 
besprinkle; defile 

Sabinus, -2, -um Sabine; as subst, pl., (the) 
Sabines 

sanguis, sanguinis m. blood 

scindē, scindere, scīdī, scissus rend, tear 

silentium, silentii x. silence 

socer, socerī m. father-in-law 

tránsversus, -a, -um crosswise, transverse; 
ex trinsversd, from the flank 

verità, vertere, verti, versus turn 

vestis, vestis, -ium f. clething, garment 

viduus, -a, -um bereft, bereaved; spouseless, 
widowed 

volē (1-intr.) fly 
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17. Petronius, Satyricon 45 


A dinner guest tires of hearing the complaints of another guest and decides to interrupt, 


“rd tē,” inquit Echfén centónàrius, “melius loquere. ‘modo sic, modo sic,’ inquit 


rüsticus; varium porcum perdiderat. quod hodié nön est, cras erit: sic vita trüditur, 
nón mehercules patria melior dici potest* si homines haberet. sed laborat hoc tem- 
pore, nec haec sola. nón debemus delicati esse, ubique? medius caelus? est. ta si al- 
iubi fueris, dices hic porcós coctós ambulare. et ecce habitüri sumus manus excel- 
lente in triduo dié festa; familia nón lanisticia, sed plürimi liberti. et Titus noster 
magnum animum habet et est caldicerebrius: aut hoc aut illud, erit quid utique. 
nam illi domesticus sum, nón est mixcix. ferrum optimum datūrus est, sine fuga, 


camarium in medio, ut amphitheater videat. 


*potest, pres. indic. used for vividness in 
apodosis of Present Contrary-to-Fact 
conditional sentence 

tubique (adv.) everywhere 

*caelus = caelum. 

Squid = aliquid 

aliubi (adv.) in another place, in other places, 
elsewhere 

amphitheater (= amphitheatrum), amphitheātrī 
m. oval theater, amphitheater 

caldicerebrius, a, -um hot headed, impetuous 

carnárium, carnāriī n. meat rack; slaughter- 
house; carnage, butchery 

centénarius, centēnāriī m. maker of patchwork, 
rag seller; man who uses mats to extinguish 
fires 

coqué, coquere, coxi, coctus cook, bake, boil, 
roast 

cras (adv.) tomorrow 

délicitus, «a, -um self-indulgent; hard to please; 
fastidious 

domesticus, -a, -um belonging to the family; 
familiar 


Echión, Echionis m. Echion 

excellens, excellentis superior, excellent; 
excellente = neut. sing. acc. 

familia, familiae f. household; troop, group 

fēstus, -a, -um festal; festa or festus diēs festival 
day, holiday 

hodic (adv.) today 

inquam (defective verb) say; inquit = 3rd sing. 
pres, act. indic. 

lanisticius, -a, -um belonging to a lanista, a 
trainer of gladiators; gladiatorial 

lībertus, liberti m, freedman 

mixcix (unknown) given to halfmeasures (?) 

mūnus, müneris n. present, gift; public show, 
spectacle, entertainment 

porcus, porci m. pig 

rüsticus, rüstici m. country man, peasant, rustic 

triduum, tridui n. period of three days 

trūdē, trüdere, triisi, trūsus shove, push; drive on 

utique (adv.) in any case, at any rate, at least, 
certainly 

varius, -a, -um varied; multicolored, mottled; 
spotted 
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18. Tacitus, De Vita Agricolae 46 
The reverent conclusion of the biography of the historian's father-in-law 


si quis* piorum manibus locus, si, ut sapientibus placet, nón cum corpore extin- 
guuntur magnae animae, placide quiéscas,t nosque domum tuam ab īnfirmē dēsī- 
derio et muliebribus lamentis ad contemplātionem virtütum tuarum voces, guās 
neque lügeri neque plangi fas est. admiratione té potius et immortalibus laudibus 
et, si nātūra suppeditet, similitūdine colāmus: is vērus honós, ea contünctissimt 
cuiusque pietās. id filiae quoque uxdrique praecēperim, sic patris, sic mariti me- 
moriam venerari, ut omnia facta dictaque eius secum revolvant, formamque ac figū- 
ram animi magis quam corporis complectatur, nón quia intercedendum putem? 
imāginibus quae marmore aut aere finguntur, sed, ut vultūs hominum, ita simu- 
lācra vultüs imbecilla ac mortālia sunt, forma mentis aeterna, quam tenere et ex- 
primere nón per aliénam māteriam et artem, sed tuis ipse moribus possis. quidquid 


*quis, indef. pron. used adjectivally 

iguiēscās, addressee is the deceased Agricola 

putem, subjunctive in a clause of rejected 
reason; translate as indicative 

admiratid, admirationis f. wonder; admiration, 
veneration 

aes, aeris n. bronze 

aeternus, -a, -um eternal, everlasting 

alienus, -a, -um belonging to another; foreign 

cold, colere, coluī, cultus inhabit; cultivate; 
adom; cherish 

complector, complecti, complexus sum embrace, 
dling to; comprehend; remember 

coniūnctus, -a, -um linked together; closely asso- 
ciated, related 

contemplatio, contemplationis f. contemplation, 
consideration 

dēsīderium, desiderii n. desire; regret; longing 

extinguó, extinguere, extinxi, extinctus extin- 
guish; annihilate 

exprimó (ex- + premo) express 

figüra, figürae f. form, composition; appearance 

fingo, fingere, finxi, fictus form, fashion, make 

forma, formae f. form, appearance; state, kind 

imāgē, imāginis f. image, likeness; bust 

imbecillus, -a, -um weak, feeble; fragile 

imuortális, immortale immortal 

infirmus, -a, -um weak, feeble; ineffectual 

intercēdē (tnter- + cēdē) intervene, interfere; 
obstruct, oppose 

lamenta, lamentérum n. pl. wailing, weeping , 


laus, laudis f. praise 

lūgeš, lūgēre, lūxī, lactus mourn (for); grieve, 
lament 

"mānēs, mānium m. pl. Manes, spirits of the dead; 
shade (of a particular person) 

maritus, mariti m. husband 

marmor, marmoris n. marble 

māteria, máteriae f. material, matter 

mortális, mortále mortal 

muliebris, muliebre of a woman, womanly 

pietās, pietātis f. dutifulness; loyalty 

placide (adv.) calmly, quietly 

plango, plangere, plánxi, plānctus beat 
(the breast), mourn (for), bewail 

potius (comparative adv.) rather 

praecipi6 (prae- + capio) advise, instruct 

guiēscē, quiescere, quievi, quietum be asleep; 
rest 

quisquis, quidquid/quicquid (indef. rel. pron. 
whoever, whatever 

revolvē, revolvere, revolvi, revolūtus go back 
over; review, recall 

similitūdē, similitüdinis f. similarity, resem- 
Hance, likeness 

simulācrum, simulacri n. likeness, image; 
statue 

suppedito (1-tr.) support; supply; be available, 
be adequate 

uxor, uxoris f. wife 

veneror (1-tr.) revere, venerate 
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ex Agricola amāvimus, quidquid mirati sumus, manet mànsürumque est in animis 


hominum in aeternitate temporum, fama rérum; nam multos veterum velut inglo- 
rios et ignobilis oblivio obruit: Agricola posteritātī nārrātus et traditus superstes erit. 


aeternitās, aeternitātis f. eternity 

Agricola, Agricolae m. Agricola 

ignēbilis, ignobile unknown, undistinguished 

glórius, -a, -um lacking renown, obscure 

miror (1-tr.) admire, marvel at 

mārrē (1-tr.) narrate, tell (of); describe 

oblivio, oblivionis f. act or state of forgetting or 
being forgotten, oblivion. 


19. Tacitus, Dialogus dē Oratoribus 25 


obruē, obruere, obrui, obrutus cover up, bury 

posteritās, posteritātis f. later generations, 
posterity 

quisquis, quidquid/quicquid (indef. rel. pron.) 
whoever, whatever 

superstes, superstitis surviving, lasting 

velut (conj.) even as, just as; as if 


Ina discussion of contemporary oratory's enormous debt to the great speakers of past ages, 
one participant grants the vigor and variety of the old orators but insists that for both the 
Greeks and the Romans one greatest period can be identified. 


sed qud modē* inter Atticos oratores primae! Dēmosthenī tribuuntur, proximum 
locum Aeschines et Hyperidés et Lysias et Lycurgus obtinent, omnium autem con- 
cessū haec órátorum aetās maxime probātur, sic apud nös Cicero quidem céterds 
eórundem temporum disertds antecessit, Calvus autem et Asinius et Caesar et 
Caelius et Brutus iūre et pridribus et sequentibus anteponuntur. nec rēfert quod inter 
sé specie differunt, cum genere consentiant. adstrictior Calvus, numerosior Asini- 
"us, splendidior Caesar, amarior Caelius, gravior Brütus, vehementior et plénior et 


*quà moda, here, correlative with sic, in the way 
in which 

‘iprimae, sc. partes, first place 

adstrictus, a, -um constricted; restrained, terse 

Aeschinés, Aeschinis m. Aeschines, Athenian 
orator of the fourth century B.C.E. 

amárus, -a, -um bitter; acrimonious; biting, 
caustic 

antecédé (ante- + cēdē) (tr.) go before, precede; 
surpass, excel 

antepēnē (ante- + pond) place before, rank 
ahead of 

Asinius, Asiniī m. (C.) Asinius (Pollio), Roman 
writer and orator of the first century B.C.E. 

Atticus, -a, -um Attic, Athenian 

Brūtus, Brūtī m, (M. Junius) Brutus, Roman ora- 
tor and politician of the first century B.C.E. 

Caelius, Caeliī m. (M.) Caelius (Rufus), Roman 
orator and advocate of the first century B.C.E. 

Calvus, Calvi m. (M. Licinius) Calvus, Roman 
orator and poet of the first century B.C.E. 

concessus, concessüs m. permission, leave; 
agreement, concession 

cónsentib (con- + sentio) be in agreement; be 
similar 


Dēmosthenēs, Demosthenis m. Demosthenes, 
Athenian orator of the fourth century B.c.z. 

disertus, -a, -um skilled in speaking, eloquent 

Hyperides, Hyperidis m. Hyperides, Athenian 
orator of the fourth century 8.c.E. 

Lycurgus, Lycurgi m. Lycurgus, Athenian orator 
of the fourth century B.C.E. 

Lysias, Lysiae m. Lysias, Athenian orator of the 
fifth and fourth centuries a.c.z. 

numerēsus, -a, -um plentiful, abundant; harmo- 
nious, rhythmical 

obtineo (ob- + teneo), obtinére, obtinuī, obtentus 
have a hold on 

plénus, -a, -um full, abundant; sonorous; cover- 
ingthe whole range 

probā (1-tr.) approve of, commend, esteem 

proximus, «a, -um nearest, next 

splendidus, -a, -um bright, shining, vivid 

tribuē, tribuere, tribui, tribütus grant, bestow, 
assign 

vehemens, vehementis energetic, vigorous, 
forceful 
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valentior Ciceró: omnés tamen eandem sānitātem &loquentiae prae sé ferunt, ut, sī 


omnium pariter libros in manum sümpseris, scias, quamvis in diversis ingeniis, 


esse quandam iūdiciī ac voluntātis similitūdinem et cognàtiónem. nam quod in- 


vicem sé obtrectavérunt et sunt aliqua epistulis eorum inserta, ex quibus mūtua ma- 
lignitās dētegitur, nón est óràtórum vium, sed hominum. nam et Calvum et 
Asinium et ipsum Cicerónem credo solitos et invidére et līvēre et ceteris hiimanae 


infirmitatis vitiis adfici: solum inter hēs arbitror Brütum nón malignitāte nec in- 
vidiā, sed simpliciter et ingenué iüdicium animi sui détéxisse. an* ille Ciceront in- 
videret, qui mihi vidētur nē Caesari quidem invidisse? 


an, here, introduces an indignant or surprised 
question expecting a negative answer, can it 
really be that... 

affició (ad- + fació) affect, influence 

Asinius, Asinif m. (C.) Asinius (Pollio) 

Brūtus, Brūtī m. (M. Junius) Brutus 

Calvus, Calvi m. (M. Licinius) Calvus 

cognatio, cognátiónis f. kinship, affinity 

dētegē, dētegere, détéxi, détéctus uncover, 
disclose, reveal 

diversus, -a, -um different 

&loquentia, &loquentiae f. eloquence; rhetoric 

epistula, epistulae f. letter 

hümanus, -a, -um human 

infirmitas, īnfirmitātis f weakness, sickness 

ingenue (adv. in a manner befitting a freeborn 
person; honorably, generously 

inseró, inserere, inserui, īnsertus put in, insert, 
indude 

— vicis f. turn; succession; invicem in tum; 
against one another 


inyided (in- + vided) envy, be jealous of 

tūdicium, ifidicif n. judgment, opinion 

lived, līvēre, , — be livid, be envious or 
jealous 

malignitās, malignitatis f ill-will, spite, malice 

mūtuus, -a, um shared, reciprocal, mutual 

obtrectó (1-tr.) criticize maliciously, disparage, 
belittie 

pariter (adv.) equally; together, side by side 

prae (prep. + abl.) in front of, before; prae sē 
ferre, exhibit, display 

quamvis (conj. although 

sānitās, sanitatis f. healthiness, soundness 

similitūdē, similitüdinis f. similarity 

simpliciter (adv.) simply 

sūmē, sūmere, sümpsi, sümptus take up, seize 

vitium, vitii n. vice, fault 

voluntis, voluntātis f. will, intention; choice 


The Dialogus dr Orātēribus (Dialogue About Orators), which may date from around 100 c.E,, is modeled on Cicero- 
nian philosophical dialogues and is written in a Ciceronian style that contrasts dramatically with the elliptical, un- 
balanced style of Tacitus’s other surviving works. The interlocutors in the Dialogus discuss rhetoric generally and 
treat in particular the interesting question of the relation between flourishing oratory and political turmoil. 
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Continuous Readings 
1. Cicero, In Catilinam 116-17 


nunc vērē quae tua est ista vita? sic enim iam técum loquar, non ut odio permotus 
esse videar, quó debeo, sed ut misericordia, quae tibi nülla debetur. venisti pauls ante 
in senātum. quis tē ex hac tanta frequentia, tot ex tuis amicis ac necessariis salūtāvit? 
si hoc post* hominum memoriam contigit némini, vocis exspectas contumeliam, 
cum sis gravissimo iūdiciē taciturnitātis oppressus? quid, quod! adventū tuð ista sub- 
sellia vacu&facta sunt, quod omnes consulares qui tibi? persaepe ad caedem cēnstitūtī 
fuerunt simul atque adsēdistī, partem istam subselliorum nüdam atque inanem 
relīguērunt, qué tandem animo tibi ferendum putās? servi mehercule mei si me isto 
pactó metuerent ut tē metuunt omnes cives tui, domum meam relinquendam 


*post, here, since misericordia, misericordize f. pity 


‘quid, quod, what about the fact that 

tibi, here, Dative of Agent 

Sconstitati fuerunt = constitūtī sunt 

adventus, adventūs >. arrival 

assīdē, assidere, assédi, sit down 

caedes, caedis, -ium f. slaughter 

consularis, consularis, ium m. ex-consul 

contingó, contingere, contigi, contactus happen, 
befall (+ dat.) 

contumélia, contumēliae f. abuse, insult 

frequentia, frequentiae f. crowd 

inānis, inane empty 

iūdicium, iūdiciī n. judgment, opinion 


necessārius, -a, -um necessary; as subst., relative; 
friend, client, patron 

nüdus, -a, -um naked, nude; bare, deserted 

pactum, pacti n. stipulation; way, manner 

permoveo (per- + moveo) thoroughly move 

persaepe (adv.) very often 

salūtē (1-tr.) greet, hail, salute 

simul atque (conj.) as soon as 

subsellium, subselliī n. bench, seat 

taciturnitās, taciturnitātis f. silence 

vacuéfacid, vacuéfacere, vacuēfēcī, vacuéfactus 
(make) empty 


Continuous Readings 


. putarem: tū tibi urbem nón arbitraris? et sī mē meis civibus iniūriā suspectum tam 
graviter atque offensum vidérem, carére mé aspectü civium quam infestis omnium 
oculis cēnspicī mallem: ti, cum conscientia scelerum tuórum agnūscās odium om- 
nium iüstum et iam diū tibi debitum, dubitas quorum mentis sénsüsque volnerās, 
eórum aspectum praesentiamque vītāre? si tē parentes timērent atque ódissent tui 
neque eds ratione ülla plācāre posses, ut opinor, ab eorurn oculis aliquo* concederes. 
nunc tē patria, quae commünis est parens omnium nostrum, odit ac metuit et iam 
diù nihil tē iūdicat nisi dē parricidio sud cēgitāre: huius tü neque auctēritātem 


verēbere nec iūdicium seguēre nec vim pertimēscēs? 


*aliguē, here (adv.), to some place 

agnūscū (ad- + nàscó), agnāscere, agnūvī, agnitus 
recognize 

aspectus, aspectūs m. sight 

commūnis, commūne common, shared 

concēdē (con- + cēdē) concede; go away 

conscientia, conscientiae f awareness 

cünspició, conspicere, cūnspexi, cónspectus 
catch sight of, perceive, observe 

infestus, -a, -um hostile 

iniüria, iniüriae f. injury, injustice; intūriā, abl. 
sing. as adv., unjustifiably, unjustly 

iüdicium, iūdiciī n. judgment, opinion 

iūdicē (1-tr.) form an opinion, judge 

iūstus, -a, «um just, fair, right 


offénsus, -a, -um offensive 

opinor (1-tr.) suppose, imagine, think 

paréns, parentis, -ium m. or f. parent 

parricidium, parricidii n. murder 

pertimēscē, pertimēscere, pertimuī, —— 
become very afraid, take fright; thoroughly 
fear 

plācē (1-tr.) appease, calm 

praesentia, praesentiae f presence 

ratió, rationis f. account, reason; way, method 

suspectus, -a, -um viewed with suspicion, 
suspect 

vil (1-tr.) avoid 

vulneró (1-tr.) wound 
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2. Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 5 


Chapter XV 


L. Catilīna, nobili genere nātus, fuit magna vi et animi et corporis, sed ingenio malo 
prāvēgue. huic ab adulescentia bella intestina, caedēs, rapinae, discordia civilis grata 
fuére, ibique iuventütem suam exercuit. corpus patiens inediae, algoris, vigiliae, 


supra quam quoiquam credibile est. animus audax, subdolus, varius, quoius rei 


lubet* simulator ac dissimulātor, alieni adpetens, sui profüsus, ardens in cupidi- 


tātibus; satis eloquentiae, sapientiae parum. vastus animus inmodetāta, incrēdi- 


bilia, nimis alta semper cupiebat. hunc post dominationem L. Sullae lubido max- 
uma invāserat rei püblicae capiundae:* neque id quibus modis adsequerétur, dum 
sibi régnum parāret, quicquam pensi habebat. agitabatur magis magisque in dies? 


animus ferox inopia rei familiaris et conscientia scelerum, quae utraque iis 


*qui . . . libet, quae . . . libet, quod . . . libet 
(indef. adj.) any . .. it pleases 

ieapiundae = archaic form of capiendae 

tin dies day by day 

adulescentia, adulescentiae f. youth, adolescence 

agito (1-tr.) stir up, set in motion; vex, harass 

algor, algóris m. cold 

aliénus, -a, -um belonging to another 

appetens, appetentis desirous (of), greedy (for) 
(+ gen.) 

ardeo, ardēre, arsi, arsūrus burn, be on fire; rage 

assequor (ad- sequor) gain, reach, attain. 

audāx, audācis bold, daring, confident; auda- 
cious, presumptuous, rash 

caedés, caedis, -ium f. slaughter 

civilis, civile of or connected with citizens, civil 

conscientia, cénscientiae f. consciousness, 
awareness 

crédibilis, crédibile believable, credible 

cupiditas, cupiditatis f. desire 

discordia, discordiae f. discord, dissension, con- 
flict 

dissimulator, dissimulātāris m. dissembler, con- 
cealer 

dominatio, dominātiānis f. absolute rule, tyranny 

eloquentia, ēloguentiae f. eloquence 

exerced, exercére, exercul, exercitus keep busy, 
occupy; exercise, train 

familiaris, familiare of or belonging to the house- 
hold; rēs familiāris, (one’s) private property, 
estate, patrimony 


ferūx, ferācis fierce, savage; high-spirited, defiant 

immoderātus, «a, -um without measure, unre- 
strained, excessive 

incredibilis, incrédibile unbelievable 

inedia, inediae f. lack of food 

inopia, inopiae f lack of resources, poverty; lack 

intestinus, -a, «um internal 

invādē, invadere, invāsī, invāsus enter (hostilely): 
take hold of 

iuventūs, iuventūtis f. youth, early manhood 

libido, libidinis f. desire, pleasure, passion, lust 

nimis (adv.) excessively, too 

nóbilis, nóbile noble 

paró (1-tr.) prepare; get 

pensum, pénsi n. weight; importance 

prāvus, -a, «um twisted, corrupt, perverse 

profüsus, -a, -um generous, lavish 

rapina, rapinae f. plundering, pillaging 

rēgnum, regni n. kingdom, realm; kingship, rule 

simulator, simulātēris m. feigner, pretender 

subdolus, -a, um somewhat crafty, cunning 

supra (adv.) above, beyond; further, more 

uterque, utraque, utrumque (indef. pron.) each. 
(of two) 

varius, -a, -um varying, changeable 

vastus, -a, -um desolate; vast, immense; ravaged 

vigilia, vigiliae f wakefulness 
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artibus auxerat, quàs suprà memorāvī. incitābant praetereā conruptī cīvitātis mūrēs, 
quós pessuma ac dīvorsa inter sé mala, luxuria atque avaritia, vexābant. res ipsa 
hortari videtur, quoniam dé mēribus cīvitātis tempus admonuit, suprà repetere ac 
paucis* īnstitūta maiorum domi militiaeque, qué modē rem püblicam habuerint 
quantamque reliquerint, ut! paulatim inmūtāta ex pulcherrumā «atque optuma> 
pessuma ac flagitiosissuma facta sit, disserere. 


^ paucis, sz. verbis 

tut, here (interrog. adv.), how 

admoneo (ad- + moneē) bring to mind, remind, 
suggest 

auged, augére, auxi, auctus grow, increase 

avaritia, avaritiac f. greed, avarice 

corrump6, corrumpere, corrüpi, corruptus 
corrupt 

disseró, disserere, disserui, dissertus examine, 
discuss, treat 

diversus, -a, -um opposite, separate, different 

fagitiosus, -a, -um shameful, disgraceful, infa- 
mous 


immūtā {in + mūtē) (1-tr.) change, alter, trans- 
form 


incitā (1-tr.) rouse, excite, urge forward 
Īnstitūtum, īnstitūtī n. custom, institution 
luxuria, luxuriae f. extravagance, excess, luxury 
memor6 (1-tr.) mention, recount, tell. 

militia, militiae f. military service; militiae = loc. 
paulatim (adv.) little by little, gradually 

praetereà (adv.) besides, furthermore, in addition 
Tepetē (re- + petd) seek again, seek back 

suprà (adv.) above, beyond; further. more 

vexē (1-tr.) trouble, disturb, harass 
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3. Vergil, Aeneid 11.547—58 
cui Pyrrhus: “referés ergó haec et nuntius ibis 
Pélidae genitóri. illi mea tristia facta 
dégeneremque Neoptolemum nārrāre memento. 
nunc morere." hoc dicens altāria ad* ipsa trementem 
traxit et in multo lapsantem sanguine nati, 
implicuitque comam laeva, dextrāgue coruscum 
extulit ac lateri capulo tenus abdidit ensem. 
haec finis Priami fatorum, hic exitus illum. 
sorte tulit! Troiarn incensam et prolapsa videntem 
Pergama, tot quondam populis terrisque superbum 
rēgnātūrem Asiae. iacet ingens litore truncus, 
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555 


āvulsumgue umeris caput et sine nómine corpus. 


*ad, here, at, near 

Tfero, here, carry away 

abdē (ab- + dē) hide, put away; plunge, bury 

altaria, altārium n. pf. (high) altar (for sacrifice) 

Asia, Asiae f. Asia, a Roman province (Asia 
Minor) 

āvellē, āvellere, āvellī or āvolsī, āvulsus tear away 

capulus, capulī m. sword handle, hit 

coma, comae f. hair 

Coruscus, -a, um quivering; glittering, gleaming, 
flashing 

dēgener, dēgeneris low-born; degenerate 

dexter, dextra, dextrum right; as fem. subst. 
(sc. manus), right hand 

énsis, ēnsis m. sword 

ergo (adv.) therefore 

exitus, exitüs m. departure; end, conclusion 

efferē (ex- + fero), efferre, extuli, ēlātus carry out; 
raise 

genitor, genitàris m. father 

iaceč, iacere, iacuī, lie, rest; lie dead 

implicē, implicāre, implicāvī or implicuī, 
implicātus or implicitus entwine, enfold; 
take hold of 

incendē, incendere, incendi, incēnsus set on fire, 
(cause to) burn 

laevus, -a, -um left; as fem. subst. (sc. manus), 
left hand 


lāpsē (1-intr.) lose one’s footing, slip 

latus, lateris n. side, flank 

Titus, litoris n. shore, beach 

narrd (1-tr.) tell, say; describe 

Neoptolemus, Neoptolemi m. Neoptolemus, 
son of Achilles (= Pyrrhus) 

nuntius, nuntii m. messenger 

Pélidés, Pēlīdae m. son of Peleus, Achilles 

Pergama, Pergamērum n. pl. Pergama, citadel 
of Troy 

prolabor, prūlābī, prolapsus sum slip forward; 
give way, collapse 

Pyrrhus, Pyrrhi m. Pyrrhus, son of Achilles 
(7 Neoptolemus) 

quondam (adv.) at one time, once, formerly 

rēgnātor, régnatéris m. ruler, king, lord 

sanguis, sanguinis m. blood 

sors, sortis, ium f. lot, portion; destiny 

superbus, -a, -um proud; haughty 

tenus (prep. + preceding abl.) (right) up to, 
as far as 

traho, trahere, trāxī, tractus draw, drag 

tremó, tremere, tremui, —— tremble, quiver, 
quake 

tristis, triste sad, gloomy, melancholy, grim 

truncus, trunci m. trunk, torso 

umerus, umeri m. shoulder 


Continuous Readings 

4. Ovid, Meamorphēsēs 1.540-67 

qui tamen insequitur pennis adiütus amóris, 

Scior est requiemque negat tergēgue fugācis 

inminet et crinem sparsum cervicibus adflat. 

viribus absūmptīs expalluit illa citaeque 

victa labore fugae spectans Peneidas undas 

"fer, pater,” inquit "opem! si flümina nümen habétis, 

quà nimium placui, mūtandē perde figüram!" 

vix prece finita torpor gravis occupat artis, 

mollia cinguntur tenui praecordia libro, t 

in frondem crines, in rāmēs bracchia créscunt, 

pēs modo tam vēlāx pigris radicibus haeret, 


öra cacümen habet: remanet nitor ünus in illa. 


hanc quoque Phoebus amat positaque in stipite dextra 


sentit adhūc trepidare novo sub cortice pectus 
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547 
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*A line is missing because of textual corruption. 

"liber, here, (inner) bark (of a tree) 

absūmā, absūmere, absiimpsi, absūmptus 
use up, spend; exhaust 

adhüc (adv.) up to the present time; still 

adiuvó, adiuvare, adiūvī, adiütus aid, assist; 
strengthen, nourish 

afffé (1-tr.) breathe upon 

artus, artüs m. joint (of the body), limb 

bracchium, bracchii n. (tower) arm 

cacümen, cacüminis n. peak, top (of a tree) 

cervix, cervicis f in sing. or pl. neck 

citus, -a, «um swift 

cortex, corticis m. or f. outer covering ofa tree, 
bark 

créscd, créscere, crévi, cr&tus grow, increase 

crinis, crinis, -ium m. in sing. or pl. hair 

dexter, dextra, dextrum right; as fem. subst. 
(sc. manus), right hand 

expalléscó, expalléscere, expalluī, —— tum pale 

figūra, figūrae f. form, shape, appearance 

finid, finire, finivi or finit, finitus end, complete, 
conclude 

ilūmen, flūminis n. river, stream 

frūns, frondis f. foliage, leafy bough 

fugāx, fugācis fugitive, fleeing, running away 

haere, haerēre, haesī, haesürus cling, stick 
(+ dat.) 

immineē, imminēre, ——, — hang over, 
threaten (+ dat.) 

inquam (defective verb) say; inquit = 3rd sing. 
pres. act. indic. 


insequor (in- + sequor) follow closely, pursue, 
chase 


mollis, molle gentle, mild, soft 

negó (1-tr.) deny, refuse 

nimium (adv.) too much, excessively 

nitor, nitoris m. brightness, splendor 

occupo (Ltr.) seize; occupy 

Scior, ēcius swifter 

ops, opis f. aid, help 

Pēnēis, Pēnēidos of or belonging to the river god 
Peneus; Pēnēidas = fem. pl. acc. 

penna, pennae f. wing 

pēs, pedis m. foot 

Phoebus, Phoebi m. Phoebus (Apollo) 

piger. pigra, pigrum sluggish, inactive, slow 

praecordia, praecordiórum n. pl. (lower) chest, 
breast 

*prex, *precis f. prayer 

radix, rà 

ramus, rā! 

remaneó (re- + maneo) remain 

requiés, requiétis f. rest, respite; requiem = acc. 
sing. 

spargó, spargere, sparsi, sparsus scatter, 
distribute 

stipes, stīpitis m. trunk (of a tree) 

tenuis, tenue thin, slight, slender 

tergum, tergī n. back 

torpor, torpóris m. loss of power, numbness 

trepidē (1-intr.) tremble 

unda, undae f. wave 

velox, vēlācis rapid, swift, speedy 
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conplexusque suis rāmēs ut membra lacertis 555 


Oscula dat ligno; refugit tamen oscula lignum. 


cui deus “at, quoniam coniünx mea nén potes esse, 


arbor eris certe" dixit “mea! semper habebunt 


tē coma, tē citharae, té nostrae, laure, pharetrae; 


tū ducibus Latiīs aderis, cum laeta triumphum 560 


vox canet et visent longas Capitolia pompas; 


postibus augustis eadem fidissima custós 


ante fores stābis mediamque* tuēbere quercum, 


utque meum intūnsīs caput est juvenile capillis, 
tū quoque perpetuós semper gere frondis honores!" 565 


finierat Paean: factis modo laurea rámis 


adnuit utque caput visa est agitasse cacumen. 


*medius, here, in the middle 

adnuó, adnuere, adnui, adnütum nod (in agree- 
ment), assent 

agito (1-tr.) stir up, set in motion, shake 

arbor, arboris f tree 

at (conj.) but 

augustus, -a, -um solemn, venerable: majestic, 
august 

cacümen, cacūminis x. peak, top (of a tree) 

capillus, capillt m. ín sing. or pl. hair 

Capitolia, Capitoliórum n. pl. (the) Capitoline 
hill, site of the Temple of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus and the end point of a triumph 

cithara, citharae f. cithara; lute 

coma, comae f. hair 

coniānx, coniugis m. or f. spouse; husband; wife 

complector, complecti, complexus sum embrace 

custós, custēdis m. or f. guardian, protector, 
sentry 

fidus, -a, -um trustworthy 

finiē, finīre, finivi or finii, finitus end, complete, 
conclude 

foris, foris, -ium f. door; in pl., double doors 

fons, frondis f. foliage, leafy bough 

intūnsus, -a, -um uncut, unshorn 


iuvenālis, iuvenāle of or belonging to a young 
man, youthful, young 

lacertus, lacerti m. (upper) arm 

Latius, -a, -um of Latium, Latin, Roman 

laurea, laureae f. laurel tree 

laurus, lauri f. laurel tree; sprig or branch of 
laurel 

lignum, ligni x. wood 

membrum, membri n. limb 

ösculum, dsculi n. kiss 

Pacān;, Paeānis m. Paean, a Greek god (= Apollo) 

perpetuus, -a, -um continuous, without interrup- 
tion; perpetual, everlasting 

pharetra, pharetrae f. quiver 

pompa, pompae f. (ceremonial) procession, 
parade 

postis, postis, -ium m. doorpost, jamb 

quercus, quercüs f. oak tree; oak wreath 

ramus, rāmī m. branch 

refugio (re- + fugi) flee, shun 

triumphus, triumphi m. (a) triumph, the proces- 
sion through Rome of a victorious general; 
a ritual cry that accompanies a triumph 

tueor, tuērī, tuitus or tūtus sum look at; protect 

¥is6, visere, visi, visus go to see; view, behold 


LATIN TO ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


Note: Numbers in parentheses refer to the chapter (6, e.g.) or section ($16, e.g.) in which the 


vocabulary word is introduced. 


4, ab (prep. + abl.) (away) from (1); (prep. + 
abl.) by (3) 

A. = Aulus, Auli m. Aulus ($16) 

abeo, abire, abii or abīvī, abitum go away (5) 

absens, absentis absent (14) 

absum, abesse, āfui, āfutūrus be absent, be 
distant (14) 

ac or atque (corrj.) and (what's more) (3) 

accedo, accédere, accessi, accessum go or 
come to, approach (5) 

accidē, accidere, accidi, —— happen (14) 

accipio, accipere, accēpī, acceptus receive; 
accept; hear (of), learn (o£) (5) 

Acer, Acris, acre sharp, keen; fierce (8) 

acerbus, -a, -um bitter; harsh (7) 

aciés, aciéi f. sharp edge; keenness; battle 
line (8) 

ad (prep. + acc.) toward, to (1); (prep. + 
acc.) for the purpose of (13) 

adeo (adv.) to such or so great an extent, 
(so) very (14) 

adsum, adesse, adfui, adfutürus be present, 
be near (14) 

Aenčās, Aen@ae m. Aeneas; Aenēān = acc. 
sing.; Aenéa = vor. sing. (§16) 

aequus, -a, -um level, even; equitable, just; 
calm, tranquil (10) 


aestimo (1-tr.) estimate, value (13) 

aetis, aetātis f. age; lifetime; time (14) 

ager, agri m. field (1) 

agmen, agminis x. line (of march), col- 
umn; army; multitude, throng (14) 

ago, agere, ēgī, actus drive; do; spend, 
conduct (4) 
causam agere (idiom) to conduct or plead 

acase (4) 
grātiās agere (idiom) to give thanks (12) 
age, agite, used to strengthen other com- 
mands, come on! ($32) 

agricola, agricolae m. farmer (1) 

aliqui, aliqua, aliquod (indef. adj.) some, 
any (14) 

aliquis, aliquid (indef. pron.) someone, 
something; anyone, anything (14) 

alius, alia, aliud other, another (9) 

alter, altera, alterum the other (of two) (9) 

altum, alti n. deep sea; height (4) 

altus, -a, -um tall, high; deep (4) 

ambulē (1-intr.) walk (2) 

amicitia, amicitiae f. friendship (5) 

amicus, -a, -um friendly (+ dat.) (3) 

amicus, arnici m. friend (3) 

amē (1tr.) love (2) 

amor, amoris m. love (6) 
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Amor, Amēris m. Love, Amor ($60) 

an (conj.) introduces an alternative question, 
or; introduces an indirect question, 
whether (12) 

...an... whether... or... (12) 

anima, animae f breath; life force; soul (1) 

animal, animālis, -ium n. animal (6) 

animus, animi m. (rational) soul, mind; 
spirit; in pL, strong feelings (2) 

annus, anni m. year (8) 

ante (adv.) before, earlier, previously; (prep. 
+ acc.) before; in front of (7) 

antequam (conj.) before (13) 

antiquus, -a, -um old, ancient (6) 

M. Antonius, M. Antonii m. Marcus Anto- 
nius, Marc Antony ($16) 

Apollē, Apollinis m. Apollo ($60) 

App. = Appius, Appii m. Appius ($16) 

Appius, Appii m. Appius ($16) 

apud (prep. + acc.) at, near; at the house of, 
in the presence of, among (10) 

āra, ārae f. altar (7) 

arbitror (1-tr.) judge, consider, think (11) 

arma, armorum n. pl. arms, weapons (2) 

ars, artis, -ium f. skill, art; guile; trick (7) 

Athenae, Athēnārum f. pl. Athens (6) 

atqne or ac (conj. and (what's more) (3) 

auctūritās, auctoritatis f. authority; influ- 
ence (14) 

audacia, audāciae f. boldness; recklessness, 
audacity (11) 

audeē, audēre, ausus sum dare (8) 

audio, audire, audivi, auditus hear, listen 
(to) (4) 

aufero, auferre, abstuli, ablatus carry away, 
take away, remove (7) 

Aulus, Auli m. Aulus ($16) 

aurum, auri n. gold (1) 

aut (conj.) or; aut... aut... either... 
or...(7) 

autem (postpositive conj.) however; more- 
over (6) 

auxilia, auxiliērum n. pl. auxiliary troops (4) 

auxilium, auxilii n. aid, help (4) 


Bacchus, Bacchi m. Bacchus ($60) 
bellum, belli n. war (1) 

bellum gerere (idiom) to wage war (4) 
bene (adv.) well (5) 

bene velle (idiom) to wish well (12) 


bonus, -a, -um good (3) 
brevis, breve short, brief (11) 


C. = Gaius, Gaii m. Gaius ($16) 
cada, cadere, cecidi, cāsum fall, sink; 
die (10) 
caecus, -a, -um blind; hidden, secret, 
dark (9) 
caelum, caeli n. sky, heaven (4) 
Caesar, Caesaris m. Caesar ($60) 
campns, campi m. (flat) plain (11) 
can, canere, cecinī, cantus sing (of) (4) 
capio, capere, cepi, captus take (up), cap- 
ture; win (4) 
cānsilium capere (idiom) to form a 
plan (4) 
caput, capitis n. head (15) 
cared, carere, catui, caritürus lack, be with- 
out, be free from (+ abl.) (6) 
carmen, carminis n. song, poem (6) 
Carthāgē, Carthāginis f. Carthage (6) 
cārus, -a, -um precious; dear (to) (+ dat.) (7) 
castra, castrārum n. pl. (military) camp (11) 
castra movére (idiom) to break camp (11) 
castra pēnere (idiom) to pitch or make 
camp (11) 
asus, cásüs m. fall; occurrence, chance, 
misfortune (10) 
Catilina, Catilinae m. Catiline ($16) 
Catā, Catānis m. Cato (60) 
Catullus, Catulli m. Catullus ($16) 
causa (+ preceding gen.) for the purpose of, 
for the sake of (13) 
causa, causae f. reason, cause; case (4) 
causam agere (idiom) to conduct or plead 
a case (4) 
cēdē, cédere, cessi, cessum go, move; yield: 
withdraw (5) 
celer, celeris, celere swift (15) 
centesimus, -a, -um hundredth ($91) 
centum (indeclinable adj.) hundred (91) 
Cerēs, Cereris f. Ceres ($60) 
certé (adv.) surely, certainly; at least (7) 
certó (adv.) surely, certainly (7) 
certus, -a, -um sure, certain, reliable (7) 
céterus, -a, -um rest (of), remaining part 
(of), (the) other (13) 
Cicerē, Ciceronis m. Cicero ($60) 
cingó, cingere, cīnxī, cinctus surround; 
gird (on oneself) (15) 
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circumdē, circumdare, circumdedi, cir- 
cumdatus place round; surround (15) 

civis, civis, -ium m. or f. citizen (6) 

cīvitās, cīvitātis /. state, citizenry; citizen- 
ship (7) 

clārus, -a, -um bright, clear; famous (4) 

Cn. = Gnaeus, Gnaeī m. Gnaeus (16) 

—. — coepi, coeptus (defective verb) 
began, have begun (13) 

cēgitē (1-tr.) think; ponder (2) 

cognóscó, cognoscere, cognovi, cognitus 
come to know, learn; in perfect, know (10) 

cónfero, conferre, contuli, collatus bring 
together; collect, compare; direct; confer 
(on) (14) 
sē conferre (idiom) to betake oneself, 

to go (14) 

conficio, conficere, confeci, confectus 
accomplish, complete (12) 

cónor (1-tr.) try, attempt (8) 

consilium, cõnsili n. deliberation; plan, 
advice; judgment (1) 
consilium capere (idiom) to form a 

plan (4) 

cónstituó, constituere, constitui, cónstitü- 
tus set up, establish; decide (15) 

cónsul, cónsulis m. consul (8) 

consulatus, consulatus m. consulship (8) 

contra (adv.) face to face; in opposition, in 
turn; (prep. + acc.) facing; against, con- 
trary to (10) 

copia, copiae f. wealth, abundance; in pl., 
troops, forces (7) 

Corinna, Corinnae f. Corinna ($60) 

L. Cornēlius Sulla, L. Cornēliī Sullae m. 
Lucius Cornelius Sulla ($16) 

Cornēlius Tacitus, Cornélit Taciti m. 
Cornelius Tacitus ($16) 

Corpus, corporis n. body (6) 

Crassus, Crassi m. Crassus ($16) 

crēdē, crēdere, credidi, creditus trust, 
believe (+ dat.) (11) 

cum (prep. + abl.) with (1); (conj.) when; 
since; although (12) 

cünctus, -a, -um all (14) 

Cupido, Cupidinis m. Cupid, Amor ($60) 

cupidus, -a, -um desirous (+ gen.) (4) 

cupi6, cupere, cupit or cupivi, cupitus de- 
sire, long for, want (7) 

cür (interrog. adv.) why (2) 


cüra, cürae f care, concern; anxiety (2) 
Cynthia, Cynthiae f. Cynthia ($60) 


D. = Decimus, Decimi m. Decimus ($16) 

dē (prep. + abl.) (down) from; about, con- 
cerning (1) 

dea, deae f. goddess (1) 

dēbeē, dēbēre, debui, debitus owe; ought (2) 

decem (indeclinable adj.) ten (4) 

decimus, -a, -um tenth ($91) 

Decimus, Decimi m. Decimus ($16) 

dēleē, dēlēre, delevi, dēlētus destroy (10) 

dēterreē, dēterrēre, dēterruī, déterritus 
dete:, prevent (15) 

deus, deī m. god (1) 

Diāna, Diānae f. Diana ($60) 

dicó, dicere, dixi, dictus say, speak, tell (4) 

dictum, dicti n. word; saying (6) 

Dīdē, Didonis f. Dido ($60) 

diés, diči m. or f. day (8) 

differē, differre, distulī, dīlātus carry in dif- 
ferent directions, scatter; postpone, 
defer; (inir.) differ, be different (7) 

difficilis, difficile difficult (8) 

difficiliter or difficulter (adv.) with diffi- 
culty (8) 

dignus, -a, -um worthy (of) (+ abl.) (12) 

diligentia, diligentiae f. diligence, attentive- 
ness (3) 

Dis, Ditis m. Dis, Pluto ($60) 

discēdē, discedere, discessī, discessum go 
away, depart (5) 

dissimilis, dissimile dissimilar, unlike, dif- 
ferent (* gen. or dat.) (11) 

dit (adv.) for a long time (11) 
diütius (adv.) longer (11) 
diūtissimē (adv.) longest (11) 

divinus, -a, -um belonging to the gods, di- 
vine ($60) 

divus, -a, -um deified, divine ($60) 

dē, dare, dedi, datus give, grant (2) 
poenās dare (idiom) to pay the penalty (2) 
vēla dare (idiom) to set sail (2) 

dominus, domini m. master, lord (1) 

domus, domi f. house, home (6) 

domus, domüs f house, home (8) 

dónec (conj.) while, as long as; until (13) 

dónó (1-tr.) give; present, reward (2) 

donum, dēnī x. gift (1) 

dubitē (1-tr.) hesitate; doubt (12) 
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dubium, dubii n. doubt, hesitation (12) 

dubius, -a, -um doubtful (12) 

dūcē, dūcere, düxi, ductus lead; consider (4) 

dulcis, dulce sweet, pleasant (15) 

dum (conj.) while, as long as; until; pro- 
vided that (13) 

dummodo (conj.) provided tha* (13) 

duo, duae, duo two ($91) 

dūrus, -a, -um hard; harsh (5) 

dux, ducis m. or f leader (10) 


6, ex (prep. + abl.) (out) from (1) 

ecce (interj.) lo! behold! look! 

efficiē, efficere, effect, effectus make; bring 
about (14) 

ego, mei (personal pron.) I; me (4) 

—, mei (reflexive pron.) myself (5) 

égredior, egredi, égressus sum go or come 
out (13) 

&ició, ēicere, &i&ci, &iectus throw out, expel; 
sē &icere (idiom) to rush forth (11) 

emē, emere, ēmī, &mptus buy (13) 

enim (postpositive conj.) in fact, indeed; 
for (2) 

€ (adv.) to that place, thither ($130) 

€, ire, if or ivi, itum go (3) 

eūdem (adv.) to the same place ($130) 

equidem (adv.) indeed, certainly; for my 
part (4) 

ēripiē, eripere, ēripuī, ereptus tear away, 
snatch away (15) 

errē (1-intr.) wander; err, make a mis- 
take (2) 

et (conj. and; et. . . et... both... and... ~; 
(adv.) even, also (1) 

etenim (conj. and indeed; for in fact (2) 

etiam (adv.) also, even; still (7) 

etsi (conj.) although (5) 

exercitus, exercitüs m. army (8) 

experior, experiri, expertus sum test; try; 
experience (8) 

ex(s)ilium, ex(s)iliī n. exile, banishment (9) 

ex(s)pectē (1-tr.) wait for, await, expect (13) 


facile (adv.) easily, readily (8) 

facilis, facile easy (8) 

facio, facere, feci, factus make; do (4); 
reckon (13) 

factum, facti n. deed (1) 

falso (adv.) falsely (7) 


falsus, -a, -um deceptive, false (7) 

fama, famae f. report, rumor; reputation, 
fame (1) 

fas (indeclinable noun) n. (what is divinely) 
right; (what is) permitted (12) 

fateor, fatéri, fassus sum confess, 
admit (8) 

fātum, fātī n. destiny, fate; in pl. (often), 
death (5) 

felix, f&licis fortunate, happy (8) 

fēmina, femimae f woman; wife (1) 

fero, ferre, tuli, latus bring, bear, carry; 
endure (5) 
légem ferre (idiom) to pass a law (9) 
sē ferre (idiom) to proceed (quickly), 

to go (5) 

ferrum, ferri n. iron; sword (1) 

fides, fidei f faith, trust; trustworthiness; 
confidence (8) 

filia, filiae f. daughter (1) 

filius, filit m. son (1) 

finis, finis, -ium m. or f. end, limit, bound- 
ary; in pl., territory (10) 

fió, fieri, factus sum become, happen; be 
made, be done (13) 

for (1-tr.) speak, say (15) 

fore = futürus, -a, -um esse (11) 

fors, fortis, -ium f. chance, luck (12) 

fortis, forte brave; strong (8) 

fortūna, fortünae f. fortune, chance (7) 

forum, fori n. public square, marketplace, 
forum (3) 

frāter, fratris m. brother (6) 

fuga, fugae f. flight (8) 

fugio, fugere, fūgī, fugitūrus flee (7) 


Gaius, Gait m. Gaius ($16) 

gens, gentis, -ium f. nation, people; clan, 
family (12) 

genus, generis n. descent, origin; race, 
stock; kind, sort (10) 

gerð, gerere, gessi, gestus bear; manage, 
conduct; perform (4) 
bellum gerere (idiom) to wage war (4) 

gladius, gladii m. sword (1) 

gloria, gloriae f. renown, glory (4) 

Gnaeus, Gnaeī m. Gnaeus ($16) 

Gracchus, Gracchi m. Gracchus (either of 
the Gracchi brothers) ($16) 

gradior, gradi, gressus sum walk, step (13) 
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Graecia, Graeciae f. Greece ($16) 
grátia (+ preceding gen.) for the purpose of, 
for the sake of (13) 
gratia, gratiae f. favor, kindness; gratitude, 
thanks (12) 
grātiās agere (idiom) to give thanks (12) 
gratiam or gratias habére (idiom) to feel 
grateful (12) 
grātiam or grātiās referre 
(idiom) to render thanks, to return 
a favor (12) 
grātus, -a, -um charming, pleasing; grate- 
ful, pleased (13) 
gravis, grave heavy, deep; important, seri- 
ous; severe (9) 


habeo, habére, habui, habitus have, hold; 
consider (2) 
gritiam or grātiās habere (idiom) to feel 

grateful (12) 
oritiónem habēre (idiom) to make a 
speech (10) 

Hannibal, Hannibalis m. Hannibal ($60) 

haud (adv.j not at all, by no means (14) 

herc(u)le (interj.) by Hercules! ($71) 

heu (interj.) alas! o! 

hic (adv.) here, in this place; at this time 
(5130) 

hic, haec, hoc (demonstr. adj./pron.j this; 
these (8) 

hinc (adv.) from here, hence; henceforth; 
hinc... hinc ... on this side... on that 
side .. ; hinc. . . illinc. . . on this 
side...on that side . . . ($130) 

homē, hominis m. human being, man; 
in pl., people (6) 

honestus, -a, -um honorable, respect- 
able (10) 

honor or honos, honēris m. honor, respect; 
(political) office (13) 

Q. Horātius Flaccus, Q. Horātiī Flacci m. 
Quintus Horatius Flaccus, Horace (16) 

hortor (1-tr.) urge, encourage, exhort (9) 

hostis, hostis, -ium m. (public) enemy (6) 

hüc (adv.) to here, hither ($130) 

humilis, humile humble (11) 


lacio, iacere, i&ci, lactus throw; utter; lay, 
establish (11) 
dam (adv.) now; by now, by then, already (9) 


ibi (ady.) in that place, there; then, there- 
upon ($130) 

idem, eadem, idem same (9) 

igitur (postpositive conj.) therefore (11) 

ignis, i; «jum m. fire (11) 

Tlium, Troy ($16) 

lud (demonstr. adj./pron.) that; 
those (8) 

illic (adv.) there, in that place ($130) 

illinc (adv) from there, thence; hinc . . . 
illinc.. . on this side... on that side... 
(§130) 

illūc (adv.) to there, thither ($130) 

impediē, impedire, impedīvī or impediī, 
impeditus hinder, impede (15) 

imperātor, imperatoris m. commander, 
general (11) 

imperium, imperii n. power, authority, 
command; empire (3) 

impero (1-intr.) give an order, order, 
command (+ dat.) (9) 

impius, -a, -um disloyal, wicked (5) 

in (prep. + acc.) into, onto; against; (prep. + 
abl.) in, on (1) 

inceptum, incepti #. beginning, undertak- 
ing (13) 

incerto (adv.) uncertainly (7) 

incertus, -a, -um unsure, uncertain, unreli- 
able (7) 

incipio, incipere, incēpī, inceptus take on, 
begin (13) 

incola, incolae m. or f. inhabitant (3) 

inde (adv.) from that place, from there, 
thence; from that time, thereupon ($130) 

indignus, -a, -um unworthy (of) (+ abl.) (12) 

infélix, infelicis unfortunate, unhappy (8) 

Tnferó, Inferre, intulī, illatus carry (into); in- 
flict (on) (12) 

ingenium, ingenii n. ability, talent; disposi- 
tion (7) 

ingens, ingentis huge (8) 

ingratus, -a, -um unpleasant, displeasing; 
ungrateful, displeased (13) 

inimicitia, inimicitiae f. enmity, hostility; 
in pl., unfriendly relations, enmity (5) 

inimicus, -a, -um unfriendly, hostile 
(+ dat) (3) 

inimicus, inimici m. (personal) enemy (3) 

iniquus, -a, -um uneven; inequitable, un- 
just (10) 
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insidiae, insidiarum f. pl. ambush, plot, 
treachery (7) 

insula, insulae f. island (1) 

intellego, intellegere, intellexi, intellectus 
understand (6) 

inter (prep. + acc.) between, among; 
during (6) 

interest, interesse, interfuit it is important, 
it concerns (15) 

interficiē, interficere, interféci, interfectus 
kill (5) 

invenio, invenire, inveni. inventus find, 
discover (11) 

invidia, invidiae f. envy, jealousy; ill-will, 
resentment (4) 

ipse, ipsa, ipsum (intensive adj.) -self, 
-selves; very (5) 

ira, irae f. anger, wrath (2) 

is, ea, id (demonstr. adj.) this, that; these, 
those; (personal pron.) he, she, it; they; 
him, her, it; them (4) 

iste, ista, istud (demonstr. adj. /pron.) that 
(of yours); those (of yours) (8) 

ita (adv.) in this manner, thus, so (7) 

Italia, Italiae f. Italy (1) 

iubeo, iubére, iussi, iussus order (2) 

Tilia, Ialiae f. Julia ($16) 

C. Tūlius Caesar, C. Iülii Caesaris m. Gaius 
Julius Caesar ($60) 

land, Iünonis f. Juno ($60) 

Iuppiter, Iovis m. Jupiter ($60) 

iūre (adv.) rightly, justly (6) 

ils, iūris n. right, law; judgment; court (6) 


L. = Lücius, Lūciī m. Lucius ($16) 

labor, laboris m. work; effort, hardship (10) 

laboro (1-intr.) work; suffer, be distressed 
(2) 

laetus, -a, «um happy (3) 

Latinus, Latini m. Latinus (60) 

laudē (1-tr.) praise (3) 

legatus, lēgātī m. legate, envoy; lieutenant 
(10) 

legio, legionis f. legion (11) 

lego, legere, lēgī, lēctus gather; choose; 
read (6) 

Lesbia, Lesbiae f. Lesbia ($60) 

levis, leve light; trivial; fickle (9) 

lēx, lēgis f. law 
légem ferre (idiom) to pass a law (9) 

liber, lībera, liberum free (3) 


Liber, Liberi m. Liber, Bacchus ($60) 

liber, libri m. book (1) 

līberē (1-tr.) free, liberate (6) 

libertas, libertatis f. freedom (9) 

licet, licēre, licuit or licitum est it is permit- 
ted (14) 

M. Licinius Crassus, M. Liciniī Crassi m. 
Marcus Licinius Crassus ($16) 

littera, litterae f. letter (of the alphabet); in 
pl, letter, epistle; literature (12) 

Livia, Liviae f. Livia ($16) 

locus, loci m. place; loca, locórum n. pi. 
places (8) 

longé (adv.) a long way, far; by far (11) 

longus, -a, -um long; far; long-standing; 
fer-reaching (11) 

loquor, loqui, locütus sum speak (11) 

Lücius, Lūciī m. Lucius ($16) 

lümen, luminis n. light, radiance; in pl., 
eyes (13) 

lüna, lunae f. moon (14) 

la, lūcis f. light, daylight (11) 
primi lice (idiom) at daybreak (11) 


M. = Marcus, Marci m. Marcus ($16) 
M' - Manius, Manii, m. Manius ($16) 
magis (adv.) more greatly (11) 
magnopere (adv.) greatly (10) 

magnus, -a, -um large, big; great (3) 
maior, maius (adj.) greater (11) 
maiores, maiorum m. pl. ancestors (11) 


male (adv.) badly (5) 
male velle (idiora) to wish ill (12) 
mild, mille, malui, —— want more, 


prefer (12) 

malus, -a, -um bad, evil (3) 

maneó, manére, mānsī, mānsūrus remain, 
stay; await (7) 

Manius, Manii, m. Manius ($16) 

manus, manūs f. hand; band, troop (8) 

Marcus, Marci m. Marcus ($16) 

mare, maris, *-ium n. sea (6) 

Mars, Martis m. Mars ($60) 

miter, mātris f. mother (6) 

maxime (adv.) most greatly; especially (11) 

maximus, -a, -um greatest (11) 

medius, -a, -um middle (of); as subst., 
midst (10) 

mehercule or meherculés (interj.) 
by Hercules! ($71) 

—, mei (reflexive pron.) myself (5) 
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melior, melius (adj.) better (11) 

melius (adv.) better (11) 

memini, meminisse (defective verb) re- 
member, be mindful (of) (5) 

memoria, memoriae f. memory (12) 

méns, mentis, -ium f. mind; intention, 


purpose; attitude (6) 
Mercurius, Mercurii m. Mercury ($60) 
metuó, metuere, metui, —— fear, 
dread (14) 


metus, metüs m. fear, dread, anxiety (9) 

meus, -a, -um my, mine (4); my (own) 
6) 

mi, masc. sing. voc. of meus, -a, -um (4) 

miles, militis m. soldier (6) 

mille; mīla, milium thousand ($91) 

millésimus, -a, -um thousandth ($91) 

Minerva, Minervae f. Minerva (60) 

minimé (adv.) least; not at all (11) 

minimus, -a, -um smallest (11) 

minor, minus (adj. smaller (11) 

minus (adv.) less (11) 


miser, misera, miserum wretched, pitiable, 


miserable (3) 

miseret, miserere, miserit or míseritum. 
est it moves (one) to pity (15) 

mitto, mittere, misi, missus send (4) 

modo (adv.) only, just; now, just now (12); 
(conj.) provided that (13) 

modus, modi m. measure; limit; rhythm, 
meter; manner, way (9) 
qué modē in what manner, how (9) 

moenia, moenium n. pl. (city) walls (6) 

moned, monére, monui, monitus warn; 
remind; advise (9) 

mēns, montis, -ium m. mountain (12) 

mānstrē (1-tr.) show, point out (2) 

mora, morae f. delay (3) 

morior, mori, mortuus sum die (8) 

moror (1-tz.) hinder, delay, wait (13) 

mors, mortis, -ium f. death (7) 

mēs, mūris m. custom, practice; in pl. 
(sometimes), character (10) 

mētus, mētūs m. motion, movement; 
disturbance (8) 

moved, movēre, mūvī, mūtus set in 
motion, stir (up), move (2) 

mox (adv.) soon; then (3) 

multum (adv.) much, a lot (5) 

multus, -a, «um much, many (3) 

mūrus, mūrī m. wall (11) 


mūtē (1-tr.) change; take in exchange, give 
in exchange (13) 


nam (conj.) for (2) 

namque (conj.) for in fact (2) 

nāscor, nāscī, natus sum be born (10) 

nātūra, nātūrae f. nature (6) 

nātus, nati m. son (10) 

nauta, nautae m. sailor (1) 

-ne (interrog. enclitic particle) added to the 
first word of a question (2) 

-ne...an... whether... or... (12) 

nē (adv.) not (7); (conj.) introduces negative 
Purpose clause, in order that... not (9); 
introduces negative Indirect Command, 
that... not (9); (conj.) introduces positive 
Fear clause, that (15) 

né... quidem not.. . even (4) 

nec or neque (conj.-adv.) and not; 
neque/nec . . . neque/nec . . . neither... 
nor...(2) 

necesse (indeclinable adj.) necessary (14) 

necne (conj.) in Indirect Question, or not 
(12) 

nefas (indeclinable noun) n. {what is di- 
vinely) forbidden, sacrilege (12) 

nēmē, néminis 7x. or f. no one (10) 

Neptünus, Neptüni m. Neptune ($60) 

neque or nec (conj.-adv.) and not; 
neque/nec . . . neque/nec .. . neither... 
nor ...(2) 

Neró Claudius Caesar, Nerēnis Claudii 
Caesaris m. Nero Claudius Caesar, Nero 
($60) I 

nescio, nescire, nescīvī or nescil, nescītus 
not know (11) 

neuter, neutra, neutrum neither (of two) (9) 

nihil or nil {indeclinable noun) n. noth- 
ing (3) 

nihilum, nihili or nilum, nili n. nothing (13) 

nisi (conj.) if. . . not, unless (5) 

nēlē, nélle, nolui, —— be unwilling, not 
want, not wish (12) 
nàli, nolite (+ inf) do not (12) 

nómen, nóminis n. name (14) 

nàn (adv.) not (2) 

nón solum .. . sed/vērum etiam . . . not 
only... but also. . . (7) 

nónne (interrog. particle) introduces a direct 
question expecting the answer “yes” (12) 

nónus, -a, -um ninth ($91) 
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nēs, nostrum/nostrī (personal pron.) we; 
us (4) 

nóscó, nēscere, nóvi, nótus come to know, 
learn; in perfect, know (10) 

noster, nostra, nostrum our, ours (4); our 
(own) (5) 

———, nostrum/nostri (reflexive pron.) our- 
selves (5) 

novem (indeclinable adj.) nine ($91) 

novus, «a, um new; strange (6) 

nox, noctis, -ium f. night (8) 

nüllus, -a, -um not any, no (9) 

num (interrogative particle) introduces a di- 
rect question expecting the answer "no"; in- 
troduces an Indirect Question, whether (12) 

nümen, nüminis n. divine power, divinity, 
divine spirit, numen (15) 

numquam (adv.) never (6) 

nunc (aáv.) now (3) 


8 (interj) O (1) 

ob (prep. + acc.) on account of, because 
of (9) 

obliviscor, oblivisct, oblitus sum forget 
(+ gen) (12) 

obstē, obstare, obstiti, obstātum stand in 
the way; hinder, block (15) 

occidens, occidentis m. west (14) 

occidē, occidere, occidi, occásürus fall, set; 
die (14) 

octāvus, -a, -um eighth (£91) 

octd {indeclinable adj.) eight (£91) 

oculus, oculi m. eye (9) 

&di, odisse (defective verb} hate (5) 

odium, odit n. hatred (3) 

omnino (adv.) entirely; in negative or virtual 
negative stalements or questions, at all (8) 

omnis, omne every; all (8) 

oportet, oportére, oportuit, it is proper, itis 
right (14) 

oppidum, oppidi n. town (1) 

opprimē, opprimere, oppressi, oppressus 
press on; close; overwhelm, oppress (14) 

oppugnó (1-tr.) attack (10) 

optimé (adv.) best (11) 

optimus, -a, -um best (11) 

optó (1-tr.) desire; choose (2) 

opus, operis n. work, need (10) 
opus est there is need of (+ abl. or nom.) 

(10) 


Gratis, drationis f. oration, speech (10) 
Orátiónem habére (idiom) to make a 


órátor, dratori 

orbis, orbis, dum m. ring, circle (15) 
orbis terrārum world (15) 

oriens, orientis m. east (14) 

orior, orīrī, ortus sum rise, arise (14) 

Or (1-tr.) pray (for), beg (for) (12) 

bs, ris n. in sing. or pl. mouth; face (14) 

P. Ovidius Nāsē, P. Ovidii Nasonis m. 
Publius Ovidius Naso, Ovid ($60) 


P. = Publius, Publii m. Publius ($16) 

paenitet, paenitere, paenituit it causes 
(one) to repent or regret (15) 

pared, pārēre, pāruī, pāritūrus be obedient, 
obey (+ dat.) (9) 

pars, partis, -ium f. part; in sing. or pL, 
(political) faction (7) 

parum {indeclinable subst.) too title, 
not enough; (adv.) too little, 
inadequately (11) 

parvus, -a, «um small, little (3) 

pater, patris m. father (6) 

patior, pati, passus sum experience, suffer, 
endure; permit, allow (9) 

patrés conscripti voc. pl. enrolled fathers, 
senators (6) 

patria, patriae f. country, homeland (1) 

pauci, paucae, pauca few (6) 

paulum, *pauli x. small amount, a little (11) 

pax, pācis f. peace; favor (9) 

pectus, pectoris n. chest, breast; heart (10) 

pecünia, pecüniae f. money (1) 

peior, peius (comparative adj.) worse (11) 

peius (comparative adv.) worse (11) 

pello, pellere, pepuli, pulsus push, drive 
(off) (9) 

per (prep. + acc.) through (4) 

perditē (adv.) recklessly, desperately, ruin- 
ously (13) 

perditus, -a, -um (morally) lost, ruined, 
depraved (13) 

perdo, perdere, perdidi, perditus destroy; 
lose (13) 

pereo, perire, perii, peritürus pass away, 
be destroyed; perish, die (11) 

perfero, perferre, pertulī, perlātus suffer, 
endure; report (10) 
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perficiē, perficere, perfēcī, perfectus 
complete, accomplish (5) 

periculum, periculi n. danger (1) 

pessime (adv.) worst (11) 

pessimus, -a, -um worst (11) 

peto, petere, petii or petivi, petitus ask for, 
seek; attack (7) 

piget, pigére, piguit it disgusts (one), it irks 
(one) (15) 

pius, -a, «um dutiful, loyal (5) 

placed, placére, placuī, placitum be pleas- 
ing, please (4 dat.) (9) 

plürimé (adv.) most (11) 

plürimus, -a, -um most (11) 

plüs (adv.) more (11) 

plas; plūrēs, plūra (adj. more (11) 

poena, poenae f. punishment, penalty (2) 
poenas dare (idiom) to pay the 

penalty (2) 

poēta, poētae m. poet (1) 

Cn. Pompeius Magnus, Cn. Pompeii 
Magni m, Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus, 
Pompey the Great ($16) 

pond, pónere, posut, positus put, place; 
set aside (4) 

populus, populi m. (the) people; popu- 
lace (3) 

M. Porcius Catē, M. Porcii Catonis m. 
Marcus Porcius Cato, Cato the Elder 
or Cato the Censor (j60) 

possum, posse, potui, 
can (2) 

post (adv.) after(ward), later; behind; 
(prep. + acc.) after; behind (7) 

postquam (conj.) after (5) 

praefero, praeferre, praetuli, praelātus 
prefer (to) (12) 

praeficio, praeficere, praefeci, pracfectus 
put in charge (of) (12) 

Praesum, praeesse, praefui, praefutūrus 
be in charge (of) (12) 

praeter (prep. + acc.) beyond; except (12) 

Premē, premere, pressi, pressus press 
(hard); overpower; check (14) 

pretium, pretii n. price, value (13) 

Priamus, Priami m. Priam ($60) 

primum (adv.) first; for the first time (11) 
quam primum as soon as possible (11) 

primus, -a, -um first (91) 
primi lace (idiom) at daybreak (11) 


be able, 


prior, prius (adj.) earlier (11) 

prius (adv.) before, 
sooner (11) 

priusquam (conj.) before (13) 

pro (prep. + abl.) in front of; on behalf of, 
for; in return for, instead of (3) 

proelium, proelii n. battle (5) 

proficiscor, proficisci, profectus sum 
set out, set forth (10) 

prohibe, prohibere, prohibui, prohibitus 
prevent; prohibit, forbid (15) 

Sex. Propertius, Sex. Propertii m. Sextus 
Propertius ($60) 

propter (prep. + acc.) on account of, 
because of (3) 

próvincia, próvinciae f. province (3) 

pūblicus, -a, -um public (8) 

Publius, Publiī m. Publius ($16) 

pudet, pudére, puduit or puditum est 
it makes (one) ashamed (15) 

puella, puellae f. girl (1) 

puer, pueri m. boy (1) 

pugnā (1-intr.} fight (3) 

pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum beautiful, 
handsome (3} 

puto (1-tr.) think, suppose (11) 


Q. - Quintus, Quinti m. Quintus ($16) 

quaero, quaerere, quaesii or quaesivi, 
quaesitus search for, seck, ask (9) 

guālis, quale what sort of; of which sort, 
as (13) 

quam (adv.) as, how; (conj.) than (11) 

quam ob rem (adv.) on account of which 
thing, why; therefore (9) 

quam primum as soon as possible (11) 

quamquam (conj.) although (5) 

quantus, -a, «um how much, how great; 
as much, as great (13) 

guārē (adv.) because of which thing, why; 
therefore (9) 

quartus, -a, -um fourth ($91) 

quattuor (indeclinable adj.) four (§91) 

-que (enclitic conj.) and (1) 

qui, qua, quod (indef. adj.) some, any (14) 

qui, quae, quod (interrog. adj.) what. .., 
which .. . (9) 

qui, quae, quod (rel. pron.) who, which, 
that (9) 

quia (conj.) because (13) 
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quidam, quaedam, quiddam (indef. pron.) 
(a) certain person, (a) certain thing (10) 

quidam, quaedam, quoddam (indef. adj.) 
(a) certain (10) 

quidem (adv.) indeed, certainly; at least (4) 
n&... quidem not even (4) 

quin (rel. adv.) introduces Relative Clause of 
Characteristic, who, that . . . not (10); 
(conj.) introduces Doubting clause, that 
(12); (conj.) introduces Prevention clause, 
that... not, from (15) 

quinque (indeclinable adj.) five ($91) 

quintus, -a, -um fifth ($91) 

Quintus, Quinti m. Quintus (j16) 

quique, quaeque, quodque (indef. adj.) 
each, every (14) 

quis, quid (interrog. pron.) who, what (9); 
(indef. pron.) someone, something; any- 
one, anything (14) 

quisquam, quicquam (indef. pron.) some- 
one, something; anyone, anything (14) 

quisque, quidque (quicque) (indef. pron.) 
each/every man/woman, each/every 
thing (14) 

quó (rel. adv.) to where, whither (10); 
(interrog. adv.) to where, whither (12) 

quod (conj.) because (13); (conj.) the fact 
that (15) 

quodsi (conj.) but if (14) 

quómínus (conj.) introduces Prevention 
clause, by which the less, from (15) 

qub modē in what manner, how (9) 

quoniam (conj. since, because (5) 

quoque (adv.) also, too (8) 

quot (indeclinable adj.) how many; as 
many (13) 


Tapið, rapere, rapuī, raptus seize, tear away, 
carry (off) (15) 

redeo, redire, redii, reditum go back, 
return (5) 

refero, referre, rettuli, relātus bring back; 
report (10) 
gratiam or gratias referre (idiom) to 

render thanks, to return a favor (12) 

réfert, referre, r&tulit it is important, it con- 
cerns (15) 

regina, reginae f. queen (1) 

regó, regere, réxi, rēctus rule, control (4) 

relinquó, relinquere, reliqui, relictus leave 
(behind), abandon (8) 


reliquus, -a, -um remaining, rest (of) (14) 
Remus, Remi m. Remus (§16) 
rés, rei f. thing; property; matter, affair; 
activity; situation (8) 
18s gestae, rérum gestarum f. pl. accom- 
plishments: history (8) 
tës novae, rérum novārum f. pl. revolu- 
tion (8) 
rēs püblica, rei püblicae f. republic (8) 
responded, respondére, respondi, respon- 
sus answer (2) 
rēx, regis m. king (6) 
rogo (1-tr.) ask (for) (12) 
Roma, Romae f. Rome (6) 
Romani, Romandrum m. pl. (the) 
Romans (3) 
Romanus, -a, -um Roman (3) 
Romulus, Romuli m. Romulus ($16) 
rümor, rūmēris m. rumor (12) 
rüs, rüris n. in sing. or pl. country(side) (6) 


saepe (adv.) often (8) 
saepius (adv.] more often (11) 
saepissime (adv.) most often (11) 

saevus, -a, -um cruel, savage (13) 

C. Sallustius Crispus, C. Sallustii Crispi m. 
Gaius Sallustius Crispus, Sallust ($16) 

salūs, salūtis f. safety; health ($71) 
salūtem dicere to say “greetings,” to say 

hello ($71) 

salv&/salvéte hello! good day! ($71) 

sapiéns, sapientis wisc (11) 

sapientia, sapientiae f. wisdom (2) 

Satis or sat (indeclinable subst.) enough; 
(adv.) enough, sufficiently (10) 

scelus, sceleris n. wicked deed, crime; vil- 
lainy (13) 

Scio, scire, scivi or sciī, scitus know (11) 

scribó, scribere, scripsi, scriptus write (4) 

secundus, -a, -um second (§91) 

sed (conj.) but (2) 

semper (adv.) always (3) 

Sempronia, Sempróniae f. 

Sempronia ($16) 

C. Sempronius Gracchus, C. Semprónii 
Gracchi m. Gaius Sempronius 
Gracchus (16) 

Ti. Semprónius Gracchus, Ti. Semprēniī 
Gracchi m. Tiberius Sempronius 
Gracchus ($16) 

senātus, senātūs m. senate (8) 
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sénsus, sēnsūs m. perception, feeling; 
sense (11) 

sententia, sententiae f. thought, feeling; 
opinion (4) 

sentið, sentire, sēnsī, sensus perceive; 
feel (4) 

septem (indeclinable adj.) seven ($91) 

septimus, -a, -um seventh ($91) 

sequor, sequi, secütus sum follow (8) 

Ser. = Servius, Servii m. Servius ($16) 

L. Sergius Catilina, L. Sergii Catilinae m. 
Lucius Sergius Catilina, Catiline ($16) 

servitüs, servititis f. slavery (6) 

Servius, Servii m. Servius ($16) 

servē (1-tr.) save, preserve (10) 

Servus, servi m. slave (1) 

sex (indeclinable adj.) six ($91) 

Sex. = Sextus, Sextī m. Sextus ($16) 

sextus, -a, -um sixth ($91) 

Sextus, Sexti m. Sextus (16) 

sī (conj.) if (5) 

5ic (adv.) fhus, so, in this way, in such a 
way (5) 

signum, signi n. sign, signal; standard (11) 

similis, simile similar (* gen. or dat.) (11) 

sine (prep. + abl.) without (3) 

Socius, -a, -um allied (4) 

socius, socii m. ally, comrade (4) 

sol, sólis m. sun (14) 

soled, solēre, solitus sum be accus- 
tomed (11) 

solum (adv.) only (7) 

solus, -a, -um alone, only (9) 

solvó, solvere, solvi, solütus loosen; free, 
release; dissolve (15) 

Soror, sororis f. sister (6) 

Sp. = Spurius, Spuriī m. Spurius ($16) 

species, *speciéi f. appearance, aspect (8) 

specto (1-tr.) look at, observe (14) 

spērē (1-tr.) hope (for) (12) 

spēs, spei f. hope (9) 

Spurius, Spuriī m. Spurius ($16) 

std, stāre, stetī, statum stand; stand fast, 
endure (10} 

studium, studii n. zeal, enthusiasm; pur- 
suit, study (2) 

sub (prep. + acc.) under; up to; (prep. 
+ abl.) under; at the foot of; near (6) 

—, sui (reflexive pron.) himself, herself, 
itself; themselves (5) 

Sulla, Sullae m. Sulla 


sum, esse, ful, futūrus be; exist (2) 

summus, -a, -um highest; top (of); last, 
final (11) 

superē (1-tr.) overcome, conquer; surpass (3) 

suus, -a, -um his (own), her (own), its 
(own); their (own) (5) 


T. - Titus, Titi m. Titus ($16) 

Tacitus, Taciti m. Tacitus ($16) 

taedet, taedēre, taesum est it makes (one) 
tired or sick (15) 

tālis, tile such, of such a sort (13) 

tam (adv.) so (13) 

tamen (adv.) nevertheless (5) 

tandem (adv.) finally, at last; in questions 
and commends, pray, I ask you, then (9) 

tantus, -a, -um so much, so great (13} 

télum, téli n. spear; weapon (11) 

templum, templi x. temple (7) 

tempus, temporis n. timc (8) 

teneo, tenere, tenui, tentus hold, grasp; 
keep, possess; occupy (3) 

terra, terrae f. land, earth (3) 

terreó, terrēre, terruī, territus terrify, 
frighten (7) 

tertius, -a, -um third (§91) 

Ti. = Tiberius, Tiberii m. Tiberius ($16) 

Tiberius, Tiberii m. Tiberius ($16) 

timed, timere, timui, —— fear, be afraid 
(of) (2) 

timor, timoris m. fear (6) 

Titus, Titi m. Titus ($16) 

tot (indeclinable adj.) so many (13) 

totus, -a, -um whole (9) 

trad, trádere, trādidī, traditus hand over, 
surrender; hand down (7) 

turēs, tria three ($91) 

Troia, Troiae f. Troy ($16) 

tū, tui (personal pron.) you (4) 

—, tui (reflexive pron.) yourself (5) 

Tullia, Tulliae f. Tullia ($16) 

M. Tullius Cicero, M. Tullir Ciceronis m. 
Marcus Tullius Cicero ($60) 

tum or tunc (adv.) then, at that time (12) 

Turnus, Turni m. Turnus ($60) 

turpis, turpe fou], ugly; base, shameful (15) 

tuus, -a, -um your, yours (4); your (own) (5) 


ubi (conj.) when (5); (intezrog. adv.) where, 
when (5); (rel. adv.} where (10) 
üllus, -a, -um any (9j 
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umbra, umbrae f. shadow, shade (7) 

umquam (adv.) ever (6) 

unde (rel. adv.) from where, whence (10); 
(interrog. adv.) from where, whence (12) 

ünus, -a, -um one; only (9) 

urbs, urbis, -ium f. city (6) 

ut (conj.) as; when (5); (conj.) introduces 
Purpose clause, in order that (9); intro- 
duces Indirect Command, that (9); (conj.) 
introduces negative Fear clause, that... 
not (15) 

uter, utra, utrum (interrog. adj.) which (of 
two) (9) 

utinam (particle) introduces an Optative sub- 
junctive (7) 

ütor, iti, ūsus sum use; experience, enjoy 
(+ abl.) (10) 

utrum (interrog. particle) introduces the first 
question of a double direct or Indirect Ques- 
tion (12) 

utrum ...an... whether... or... (12) 


valdé (adv.) strongly 

valē/valēte greetings! farewell! ($71) 

valeo, valere, valut, valitürus be strong, 
be able; be weil, fare well ($71) 

C. Valerius Catullus, C. Valerir Catulli m. 
Gaius Valerius Catullus ($16) 

validus, -a, -um strong; healthy (4) 

vel (conj.) or; vel... vel... either... 
or...; (adv.) even (14) 

velum, vēlī, n. sail (2) 
vēla dare (idiom) to set sail (2) 

vendó, vendere, vendidi, venditus sell (13) 

venio, venire, vēnī, ventum come (4) 

Venus, Veneris f. Venus ($60) 

verbum, verbi n. word (1) 

vereor, vereri, veritus sum be in awe of, 
show respect to; dread, fear (15) 


P. Vergilius Marē, P. Vergilii Maronis m, 
Publius Vergilius Maro, Vergil (560) 

vērē (adv.) certainly, indeed; but (in fact) (7) 

vérum (conj) but (7) 

vérus, -a, -um real, true (7) 

Vesta, Vestae f. Vesta ($60) 

vester, vestra, vestrum your (pl.), yours (pl.) 
(4); your (pl.) (own) (5) 

—, vestrum/vestrī (reflexive pron.) your- 
selves (5) 

vetē, vetāre, vetui, vetitus forbid (15) 

vetus, veteris old (14) 

via, viae f. way, road, street (1) 

vided, vidére, vidi, visus see (2); in passive, 
be seen; seem (3) 

vincē, vincere, vici, victus conquer, over- 
come (7) 

vir, viri m. man; husband (1) 

virtüs, virtütis f. manliness, courage; excel- 
lence, virtue (7) 

vis, —, -ium f. force, power; violence; 
in pl., (physical) strength (6) 

vita, vitae f. life (2) 

viv, vivere, vixi, victürus live, be alive (6) 

vix (adv.) scarcely, hardly (14) 

vocā (1-tr.) call; summon; name (2) 

volo, velle, volui, —— be willing, want, 
wish (12) 
bene velle (idiom) to wish well (12) 
male velle (idiom) to wish ill (12) 

vēs, vestrum/vestrī (personal pron.) you 
(pl) (4) 

—, vestrum/vestii (reflexive pron.) your- 
selves (5} 

vax, vocis f. voice; word (7) 

Vulcānus, Vulcáni m. Vulcan ($60) 

vulnus, vulneris n. wound (13) 

vultus, vultüs m. in sing. or pl. expression; 
face (15) 


MORPHOLOGY APPENDIX 


Note: Forms in brackets are not introduced in this book. 


Verbs 


First Conjugation 


Principal Parts: voco, vocāre, vocavi, vocātus 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
Present 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 vocē vocor 1 vocem vocer 
2 vocās vocāris/vocāre 2 vocēs vocēris/vocēre 
3 vocat vocātur 3 vocet vocētur 
Plural 
1 vocamus vocamur 1 vocémus vocēmur 
2 vocātis vocārainī 2 vocētis vocēminī 
3 vocant vocantur 3 vocent vocentur 
Imperfect 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 vocābam vocābar 1 vocārem vocārer 
2 vocābās vocābāris/vocābāre 2 vocārēs vocārēris/vocārēre 
3 vocābat vocābātur 3 vocāret vocaretur 
Plural 
1 vocābāmus vocābāmur 1 vocārēmus vocārēmur 
2 vocābātis vocābāminī 2 vocārētis vocārēminī 
3 vocābant vocābantur 3 vocārent vocārentur 
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INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
Future 
Active Passive 
Singular 
1 vocābē vocabor 
2 vocabis vocāberis/vocābere 
3 vocābit vocābitur 
Plural 
1 vocābimus vocābimur 
2 vocābitis vocābiminī 
3 vocābunt vocābuntur 
Perfect 
Active Passīve Active Passive 
Singular 
1 vocāvī vocátus,-a,-um sum 1 vocāverim. vocātus, -4, -um sim 
2 vocāvistī vocatus, +4, -um es 2 vocāveris vocatus, -a, -um sis 
3 vocavit vocatus, -a, -um est 3 vocāverit vocātus, -a, -um sit 
Plural 
1 vocavimus vocātī, -ae, -a sumus 1 vocaverimus vocātī, -ae, -a simus 
2 vocāvistis vocati, -ae, -a estis 2 vocāveritis vocātī, -ae, -a sitis 
3 vocāvērunt/ vocati, -ae, -a sunt 3 vocāverint vocali, -ae, -a sint 
vocāvēre 
Pluperfect 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 vocāveram vocātus, -ā, -um eram 1 vocavissem vocatus, -a, -um essem. 
2 vocāverās vocātus, -2, «um erās 2 vocāvissēs vocátus, -a, -um esses 
3 vocāverat vocatus, -a,-umerat 3 vocāvisset vocatus, -a, -um esset 
Plural 
1 vocāverāmus vocālī, -ae, -a erimus 1 vocāvissēmus vocātī, «ae, -a essémus 
2 vocaveratis vocālī, -ae, -a erātis 2 vocāvissētis  vocāti, -ae, -a essetis 
3 vocāverant vocātī, -ae, -a erant 3 vocāvissent vocātī, «ae, -a essent 
Fulure Perfect 
Active Passive 
Singular 
1 vocáveró vocātus, -a, -um ero 
2 vocaveris vocatus, -a, -um eris 
3 vocāverit vocatus, -a, -um erit 


Plural 
vocātī, -ae, -a erimus 
vocātī, -ae, -a eritis 
vocati, -ae, -a erunt 


1 vocaverimus 
vocāveritis 
vocāverint 


wn 


Participle 


Present 
Perfect 
Future 


Infinitive 


Present 
Perfect 
Future 


Imperative 
Present 
Singular 
Plural 
[Future 


Singular 


Plural 
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Active 
vocāns, vocantis 


vocātūrus, -a, um 


Active 

vocare 

vocāvisse 

vocātūrus, -a, -um esse 


Active 

2 voca 

2 vocāte 
Active 

2 vocātē 
3 vocató 
2 vocātūte 
3 vocantū 


Passive 


vocatus, -a, -Um 
vocandus, -a, -um 


Passive 

vocari 

vocatus, -a, -um esse 
[vocatum iri] 


Passive 
vocāre 
vocāminī 
Passive 
vocātor 
vocātor 


vocantor] 


Second Conjugation 


Principal Parts: moved, movēre, mēvī, motus 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
Present 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 moved moveor 1 moveam movear 
2 moves movēris/movēre 2 moveās movearis/moveáre 
3 movet movétur 3 moveat moveātur 
Plural 
1 movēmus movérnur 1 moveāmus moveámur 
2 movétis movēminī 2 moveātis moveāminī 
3 movent moventur 3 moveant moveantur 
Imperfect 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 movēbam movēbar 1 movērem moverer 
2 movēbās movēbāris/movēbāre 2 movērēs movērēris/movērēre 
3 movehat movēbātur 3 movēret imovērētur 
Plural 
1 movēbāmus movēbāmur 1 movérémus — movérémur 
movebamint 2 movērētis movérémini 
3 movēbant movébantur 3 movérent moverentur 
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INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 

Future 

Active Passive 

Singular 
1 movébo movébor 
2 movébis moveberis/movebere 
3 movébit movēbitur 
Plural 

1 movēbimus movēlrimur 
2 movēbitis movébimini 
3 movēbunt movébuntur 
Perfect 

Active Passive Active Passive 

Singular 
1 movi mütus,-a,-um sum 1 moverim mētus, -a, -um sim 
2 mivisti mótus, -a, -um es 2 mēveris mótus, -a, -um sis 
3 móvit mütus, -a, -um est 3 móverit mótus, -a, -um sit 
Plural 

1 mēvimus mfi, -ae, -a sumus 1 móverimus  mūtī, -ae, -a simus 
2 móvistis mati, -ae, -a estis 2 mūveritis mitl, ae, -a sitis 
3 mēvērunt/mūvēre — moli,-ae,-a sunt 3 mēverint mõt, «ae, -a sint 
Pluperfect 

Active Passive Active Passive 

Singular 
1 móveram mētus, -a, -um eram 1 mūvissem mótus, -a, -um essem 
2 mēverās motus, -a, -um eras 2 mówisses mētus, -a, -um essés 
3 móverat mātus, -a, -um erat 3 mévisset mētus, -a, -um esset 
Plural 

1 mēverāmus mót,-ae,-aerámus 1 mēvissēmus mti -ae, -a essemus 
2 mēverātis moti, -ae, -a erātis 2 müvissétis mõt, -ae, -a essetis 
3 móverant mētī, -ae, -a erant 3 móvissent màti, -ae, -a essent 
Future Perfect 

Active Passive 

Singular 

1 mēverā motus, -a, -um eró 
2 moveris mótus, -a, -um eris 
3 mēverit mētus, -a, «um erit 


1 mēverimus 
móveritis 
móverint 


wn 


Plural 
moti, -ae, -a erimus 
moli, -ae, -a eritis 
miti, -ae, -2 erunt 
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Participle 
Active Passive 
Present movens, moventis 
Perfect mütus, -4, um 
Future mótürus, -a, um movendus, -a, -um 
Infinitive 
Active Passive 
Present movére moveri 
Perfect móvisse Tnótus, -a, -um esse 
Future motürus,-a,-um esse [mótum iri} 
Imperative 
Present Active. Passive 
Singular 2 movē movére 
Plural 2 movéte movémini 
[Future Active Passive 
Singular 2 movéto movétor 
3 movētē movétor 
Plural 2 movētūte 
3 moventē Toventor| 
Third Conjugation 
Principal Parts: regó, regere, réxi, réctus 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
Present 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 rego regor 1 regam tegar 
2 regis regeris/regere 2 regās regiris/regare 
3 regit regitur 3 regat regātur 
Plural 
1 regimus regimur 1 regāmus regamur 
2 regitis regimini 2 regātis regimini 
3 regunt reguntur 3 regant regantur 
Imperfect 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 regēbam regēbar 1 regerem regerer 
2 regēbās . regēbāris/regēbāre 2 regerés regeréris/regerére 
3 regēbat regēbātur 3 regeret Tegerétur 
Plural 
1 regēbāmus regēbāmur 1 regerēmus regerémur 
2 regēbātis regēbāminī 2 regerētis regerēminī 


3 regēbant regēbantur 3 regerent regerentur 
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INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 

Future 

Active Passive 

Singular 
1 regam regar 
2 regēs regéris/regére 
3 reget regétur 
Plural 
1 regemus regemur 
2 regētis regémini 
3 regent regentur 
Perfect 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 rēxī rēctus, -a,-um sum 1 rēxerim rēctus, -a, -um sim. 
2 réxisti rēctus, -a, -um es 2 réxeris rēctus, -a, -um sis 
3 réxit réctus, -a, -um est 3 rēxerit rēcius, -a, «um sit 
Plural 
1 réximus rēctī, -ae, -a sumus 1 rēxerimus récti, ae, -a simus 
2 réxistis rēctī, -ae, -a estis 2 réxeritis récti, -ae, -a sitis 
3 rēxērunt/rēxēre rēctī, -ae, -a sunt 3 rēxermt rēctī, -ae, -a sint 
Pluperfect 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 réxeram réctus,-a,-umeram 1 rēxissem rēctus, -a, -um essem 
2 rēxerās rectus, -a, -um eras 2 rexisses rectus, -a, -um esses 
3 réxerat réctus, -a, -um erat 3 réxissct réctus, -a, -um esset 
Plural 

1 réxeramus récti,-ae,-aeramus 1 rēxissēmus _récti, -ae, -a essémus 
2 rēxerātis rēctī, -ae, -a eratis 2 réxissétis recti, -ae, -a essetis 
3 rēxerant recti, -ae, -a erant 3 réxissent rēctī, -ae, -a essent 
Future Perfect 

Activc Passive 

Singular 
1 rēxerē rēctus, -a, -um eró 
2 rēxeris rēctus, -a, -um eris 
3 rēxerit réctus, -a, -um erit 
Plural 

1 réxerimus récti, -ae, -a erimus 
2 rēxeritis rēctī, -ae, -a eritis 
3 rēxerint rēctī, -ae, -a erunt 


Participle 


Present 
Perfect 
Future 


Infinitive 


Present 
Perfect 
Future 
Imperative 
Present 
Singular 
Plural 
[Future 
Singular 


Plural 
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Active 
regéns, regentis 


rēctūrus, -a, -um 


Active 
regere 
Téxisse 
rēctūrus, -2, -um esse 


Active 

2 rege 

2 regite 
Active 

2 regitē 
3 regit 
2 regitēte 
3 tegunt 


Passive 


rēctus, -a, Um 
regendus, -a, «um 


Passive 

regi 

rēctus, -a, -um esse 
[réctum irj 


Passive 
regere 
regimini 
Passive 
regitor 
regitor 


reguntor] 


Third I-stem Conjugation 


Principal Parts: capio, capere, cépi, captus 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
Present 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 capiē capior 1 capiam capiar 
2 capis caperis/capere 2 capiās capiaris/capiare 
3 capit capitur 3 capiat capiātur 
Plural 
1 capimus capimur 1 capiāmus capiamur 
2 capitis capimini 2 capiātis capiārainī 
3 capiunt capiuntur 3 capiant capiantur 
Imperfect 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 capiēbam capiebar 1 caperem caperer 
2 capiēbās capiēbāris/capiēbāre 2 caperēs caperéris/caperére 
3 capiébat capiēbātur 3 caperet Caperētur 
Plural 
1 capiēbāmus 1 caperēmus caperēmur 
2 capiēbātis capiēbāminī 2 caperētis caperémini 
3 capiebant capiébantur 3 caperent caperentur 
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INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 

Future 

Active Passive 

Singular 
1 capiam capiar 
2 capiés capiéris/capiére 
3 capiet capiétur 
Plural 

1 capiémus capiémur 
2 capiétis capiémint 
3 capient capientur 
Perfect 

Active Passive Active Passive 

Singular 
1 cepi captus, -a,-umsum 1 céperim captus, 
2 cépisti captus, -a, -um es 2 cēperis captus, -a, -um sis 
3 cépit captus, -a, -um est 3 ceperit captus, -a, -um sit 
Plural 

1 cépimus capti, -ae, -a sumus 1 cēperimus capti, -ae, -a simus 
2 cēpistis capti, -ae, -a estis 2 cēperitis capti, -ae, -a sitis 
3 cēpērunt/cēpēre capti, -ae, -a sunt 3 céperint capti, -ae, -a sint 
Pluperfect 

Active Passive Active Passive 

Singular 
1 cēperam captus, -a, -um eram 1 cēpissem captus, -a, -um essem 
2 cēperās captus, -a, «um eras 2 cēpissēs Captus, -a, -um esses 
3 cēperat captus, -a, -um erat 3 cēpisset captus, -a, -um esset 
Plural 

1 cēperāmus captī,-ae, -a eramus 1 cēpissēmus capti -ae, -a essemus 
2 cēperātis capti, -ae, -a eratis 2 cēpissētis capti, -ae, -a essetis 
3 ceperant capti, -ae, -a erant. 3 cēpissent capti, -ae, -a essent 
Future Perfect 

Active Passive 

Singular 
1 cépero captus, -a, -um erd 
2 céperis captus, -a, -um eris 
3 cēperit captus, -a, «um erit 
Plural 

1 ceperimus capti, -ae, -a erimus 
2 céperitis capti, -ae, -a eritis 


3 céperint 


capti, -ae, -a erunt 
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Participle 
Active Passive 
Present capiens, capientis 
Perfect captus, -a, -um 
Future captürus, -a, -um capiendus, a, «um 
Infinitive 
Active Passive 
Present capere capi 
Perfect cepisse captus, -a, -um esse 
Future captürus,-a,-um esse [captum īrī] 
Imperative 
Present Active Passive 
Singular 2 cape capere 
Plural 2 capite capiminī 
[Future Active Passive 
Singular 2 capitē capitor 
3 capitó capitor 
Plural 2 capitóte 
3 capiuntē capiuntor] 
Fourth Conjugation 
Principal Parts: audio, audire, audivi, auditus 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
Present 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 audio audior 1 audiam audiar 
2 audis audiris /audire 2 audias audiāris/audiāre 
3 audit audītur 3 audiat audiātur 
Plural 
1 audimus audimur 1 audiamus audiamur 
2 auditis audimini 2 audiātis audiāminī 
3 audiunt audiuntur 3 audiant audiantur 
Imperfect 
Active Passive Acüve Passive 
Singular 
1 audiebam audiébar 1 audirem audirer 
2 audiēbās audiēbāris/audiēbāre 2 audīrēs audīrēris/audīrēre 
3 audiēbat audiēbātur 3 audīret audīrētur 
Plural 
1 audiēbāmus audiēbāmur 1 audīrēmus audīrēmur 
2 audiēbātis audiēbāminī 2 audīrētis audīrēminī 
3 audiēbant audiēbantur 3 audīrent audīrentur 
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INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
Future 
Active Passive 
Singular 
1 audiam audiar 
2 audiēs audiéris /audiére 
3 audiet audiétur 
Plural 
1 audiémus audiēmur 
2 audiētis audiēminī 
3 audient audientur 
Perfect. 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 audivi auditus,-a,-um sum 1 audīverim auditus, -a, -um sim 
2 audivistt auditus, -a, -um es 2 audiveris auditus, -a, -um sis 
3 audivit auditus,-a,-um est 3 audiverit auditus, -a, -um sit 
Plural 
1 audivimus audiü,-ae,-asumus 1 audīverimus auditi, -ae, -a simus 
2 audīvistis auditi, -ae, -a estis 2 audiveritis auditi, -ae, -a sitis 
3 audīvērunt/audīvēre audītī, -ae, -a sunt 3 audiverint auditi, -ae, -a sint 
Pluperfect 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 audiveram auditus,-a,-um eram 1 audivissem ^ auditus, -a, -um essem 
2 audīverās audītus, -a,-umeras 2 audīvissēs auditus, -a, -um essēs 
3 audīverat audītus, -a, um erat 3 audivisset audītus, -a, -um esset 
Plural 
1 audiverāmus audītī, -ae, -a erāmus 1 audīvissēmus auditi, -ae, -a essēmus 
2 audiveratis auditi, -ae, -a eratis 2 audīvissētis — auditi, ae, -a essetis 
3 audiverant auditi, -ae, -a erant 3 audivissent — auditi, -ae, -a essent 
Future Perfect 
Active Passive 
Singular 
1 audivero auditus, -a, -um eró 
2 audiveris auditu: -um eris 
3 audīverit auditus, -a, -um erit 
Plural 
1 audiverimus auditi, -ae, -a erimus 
2 audiveritis auditi, -ae, -a eritis 
3 audiverint auditi, -ae, -a erunt 
Participle 
Active Passive 
Present audiens, audientis 
Perfect auditus, -a, -um 
Future auditürus, -a, -um audiendus, -a, -um 
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Infinitive 
Active Passive 
Present audire audiri 
Perfect audivisse auditus, -a, -um esse 
Future auditürus, -a, [auditum iri] 
-um esse 
Imperative 
Present Active Passive 
Singular 2 audi audire 
Plural 2 audite audimini 
[Future Active Passive 
Singular 2 audito auditor 
3 audits auditor 
Plural 2 audītēte 
3 audiuntē audiuntor] 
Irregular Verbs 
Principal Parts: sum, esse, fui, futürus 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
Present. Imperfect Future Present Imperfect 
Singular 
1 sum eram ero sim essem 
2 es eras eris sis esses 
3 est erat erit sit esset 
Plural 
1 sumus eramus erimus simus essémus 
2 estis erātis eritis sitis essētis 
3 sunt erant erunt sint essent 
Perfect Pluperfect Future Perfect Perfect Pluperfect 
Singular 
1 fai fueram fuero fuerim fuissem 
2 fuisti fuerās fueris fueris fuissēs 
3 fuit fuerat fuerit fuerit fuisset 
Plural 
1 fuimus fueramus fuerimus fuerimus fuissemus 
2 fuistis fuerātis fueritis fueritis fuissétis 
3 fuérunt/fuére fuerant fuerint fuerint fuissent 
Participle: Future Active: futürus, -a, -um 
Infinitive: Present Active: esse 
Perfect Active: fuisse 
Future Active: futürus, -a, -um esse or fore 
[Imperative Present Active. Future Active 
Singular 2 es 2 esto 3 esta 


Plural 2 este 2 estate 3 sunt3] 
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Principal Parts: possum, posse, potui, —— 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 

Present. Imperfect Future Present Imperfect 
Singular 

1 possum poteram potero possim possem 

2 potes poterās poteris possis possēs 

3 potest poterat poterit possit posset 
Plural 

1 possumus poterimus poterimus possimus possemus 

2 potestis poterātis poteritis possitis possétis 

3 possunt poterant poterunt possint possent 

Perfect Pluperfect Future Perfect Perfect Pluperfect 
Singular 

1 potuī potueram potuerd potuerim. potuissem. 

2 potuisti potueras potueris potueris potuisses 

3 potuit potuerat potuerit potuerit potuisset 
Plural 

1 potuimus potueramus potuerimus potuerimus potuissémus 

2 potuistis potueratis potueritis potueritis potuissétis 

3 potuérunt/ potuerant potuerint potuerint potuissent 

potuere 
Infinitive: Present Active: posse Perfect Active: potuisse 
Principal Parts: eð, ire, ii or ivi, itum. 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 

Present Imperfect Future Present Imperfect 
Singular 

1 e6 ibam ibo eam mem 

2 Is ibas Ibis eas ires 

3it ibat ibit eat iret 
Plural 

1 imus ībāmus ībimus eāmus īrēmus 

2 ītis ībātis ībitis eātis īrētis 

3 eunt ībant ībunt eant irent 
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INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 

Perfect Pluperfect Future Perfect Perfect Pluperfect 
Singular 

1 ūfīvī ieram/īveram ierē/īverē ierim/īverim īssem/īvissem 

2 īstī/īvistī ierās/iverās ieris/īveris ieris/īveris īssēs (īvissēs 

3 ütfitivit ierat/iverat ieritfīverit ierit/īverit īsset/īvisset 
Plural 

1 iimus/īmus/ ierāmus/ ierimus/ ierimus/ īssēmus/ 

īvimus iveramus īverimus īverimus Tvissémus 
2 istis/ivistis ierātis/īverātis ieritis/īveritis — ieritis/iveritis īssētis/īvissētis 


w 


iērunt/iēre ierant/iverant ierint/īverint ierint/īverint īssent/īvissent 
īvērunt/īvēre 


Participle 
Aclive Passive 
Present iēns, euntis 
Perfect itum 
Future itūrus, -a, -um eundum 
Infinitive 
Active Passive 
Present īre pn 
Perfect Īsse/īvisse itum esse 
Future itūrus, -a, -um esse 
Imperative Present Active [Future Active 
Singular 2i 2 ītē 3 t 
Plural 2 īte 2 ītēte 3 euntēļ 


Principal Parts: ferē, ferre, tuli, lātus 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
Present 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 fero feror 1 feram ferar 
2 fers ferris/ferre 2 ferās ferāris/ferāre 
3 fert fertur 3 ferat ferātur 
Plural 
-1 ferimus ferimur 1 ferāmus ferāmur 
2 fertis feriminī 2 ferātis ferāminī 


3 ferunt feruntur 3 ferant ferantur 
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INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
Imperfect 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 ferēbam fer&bar 1 ferrem ferrer 
2 ferēbās ferébaris/ferébare 2 ferrēs ferrēris/fertēre 
3 ferēbat ferēbātur 3 ferret ferrētur 
Plural 
1 ferēbāmus ferébamur 1 ferrémus ferrémur 
2 ferēbātis ferēbāminī 2 ferrētis ferrēminī 
3 ferēbant ferēbantur 3 ferrent ferrentur 
Future 
Active Passive 
Singular 
1 feram ferar 
2 ferés ferēris/ferēre 
3 feret feretur 
Plural 
1 ferēmus ferémur 
2 ferétis ferémini 
3 ferent ferentur 
Perfect 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 tuli latus, -a, -um sum 1 tulerim latus, -a, -um sim 
2 tulisti latus, -a, -um es 2 tuleris lātus, -a, -um sis 
3 tulit latus, -a, -um est 3 tulerit latus, -a, -um sit 
Plural 
1 tulimus lātī, -ae, -a sumus 1 tulerimus lati, -ae, -a simus 
2 tulistis lati, -ae, -a estis 2 tuleritis lati, -ae, -a sitis 
3 tulérunt/tulére lātī, -ae, -a sunt 3 tulerint lati, -ae, -a sint 
Pluperfect 
Active Passive Active Passive 
Singular 
1 tuleram lātus, -a, -um eram 1 tulissem lātus, -a, -um essem. 
2 tulerās latus, -a, «um eras 2 tulissés látus, -2, -um essés 
3 tulerat látus, -a, -um eral 3 tulisset latus, -a, -um esset 
Plural 
1 tulerāmus lati, -ae, -a eràmus 1 tulissémus lātī, -ae, -a essemus 
2 tulerátis lati, -ae, -a erátis 2 tulissétis lati, -ae, -a essētis 
3 tulerant lati, -ae, -a erant 3 tulissent lati, -ae, -a essent 
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INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
uture Perfect 
Active Passive 
Singular 
1 tulerd lātus, -a, -um erd 
2 tuleris litus, -a, -um eris 
3 tulerit Tatus, -a, -um erit 
Plural 

1 tulerimus làti, -ae, -a erimus 
2 tuleritis lātī, -ae, -a eritis 
3 tulerint. lati, «ae, -a erunt 
Participle 

Active Passive 
Present feréns, ferentis 
Perfect latus, -a, -um 
Future lātūrus, -a, -um ferendus, -a, um 
Infinitive 

Active Passive 
Present ferre ferri 
Perfect tulisse lātus, -a, -um esse 
Fature latürus,-a,-um esse — [latum iri] 
Imperative 
Present Acive Passive 
Singular 2 fer ferre 
Plural 2 ferie ferimini 
[Future Active 
Singular 2 ferto fertor 

3 ferto fertor 
Plural 2 fertēte — 

3 feruntó feruntur] 
Principal Parts: volo, velle, voļuī, —— 

nēlē, nolle, nolui, —— 

malo, malle, malui, —— 

INDICATIVE ACTIVE SUBJUNCTIVE ACTIVE 
Preseut 
Singular 
1 volo nēlē malo velim nélim mālim 
2 vīs nón vis māvīs velīs nólis mālīs 
3 vult non vult māvult velit nēlit mālit 
Plural 

1 volumus — nolumus mālumus velimus nélimus mālīmus 
2 vultis nūn vultis — màvultis velitis nolitis mālītis 
3 volunt nélunt mālunt velint nēlint malint 
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INDICATIVE ACTIVE SUBJUNCTIVE ACTIVE 
Imperfect 
Singular 
1 volébam — nólébam mālēbam vellem. nõllem māllem 
2 volēbās nēlēbās mālēbās vellēs nēllēs māllēs 
3 volebat nolebat malebat vellet nàlit millet 
Plural 
1 volēbāmus nolebamus  mālēbāmus — vellemus nēllēmus māllēmus 
2 volēbātis  nēlēbātis mālēbātis vellētis nēllētis māllētis 
3 volebant nēlēbant malebant vellent nollent māllent 
Future 
Singular 
1 volam *nólam *mālam 
2 volēs noles males 
3 volet nēlet mālet 
Plural 
1 volémus  nēlēmus mālēmus 
2 volētis nēlētis mālētis 
3 volent nēlent mālent 
Perfect 
Singular 
1 volui nolui māluī voluerim nóluerim. māluerim 
2 voluistī nàluisti mālistī volueris nālueris mālueris 
3 voluit noluit maluit voluerit nāluerit māluerīt 
Plural 
1 voluimus — noluimus māluimus ^ voluerimus — noluerimus  māluerimus 
2 voluistis — noluisti maluistis volueritis nēlueritis mālueritis 
3 voluérunt/ noluerunt/  māluērunt/ voluerint nēluerint matuerint 
voluére nēluēre māluēre 
Pluperfect 
Singular 
1 volueram — nolueram mālueram voluissem nēluissem  māluissem 
2 voluerās  nēluerās māluerās voluissēs nēluissēs miluissés 
3 voluerat — nóluerat máluerat voluisset nēluisset maluisset 
Plural 
1 voluerámus néluerimus milueramus  voluissémus nēluissēmus māluissēmus 
2 voluerātis nēluerātis māluerātis  voluissētis noluissétis  mūāluissētis 
3 voluerant nēluerant māluerant voluissent nēluisseni — màluissent 
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INDICATIVE ACTIVE 
Future Perfect 
Singular 
1 voluerd ndluerd maluero 
2 volueris nólueris mālueris 
3 voluerit nēluerit māluerit 
Plural 
1 voluerimus nēluerimus  māluerimus 
2 volueritis — nolueritis mālueritis 
3 voluerint — nóluerint māluerint 
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Participle: Present Active: volēns, volentis; nolens, nēlentis 


Infinitive: Present Acti 


Perfect Active: voluisse, noluisse, māluisse 
Imperative Present Active: nēlī (2nd sing.), nolite (2nd pl.) 


velle, nolle, mālle 


fio, fieri, factus sum 


INDICATIVE ACTIVE 

Present. Imperfect Future Present. 
Singular 

1 fió figbam fiam fiam 

2 fis fiēbās fiēs fas 

3 fit fiēbat fiet fiat 
Plural 

1 fimus fiēbāmus fiēmus fiāmus 

2 fitis fiēbātis fiētis fiatis 

3 fiunt fiebant fient fiant 

Infinitive: Present Active: fieri 


Imperative Present Active: fi (2nd sing.), fite (2nd pl.) 


SUBJUNCTIVE ACTIVE 


Imperfect 


fierem 
fierés 
fieret 


fierémus 
fierétis 
fierent 
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First Dedension 


Morphology Appendix 


Nouns 


Second Declension 


puella, puellae f. servus, servi m. 
puer, pueri m. 
periculum, periculi n. 
| M/E. N. 

Singular 
Nom. puella servus puer periculum 
Gen. puellae servi pueri periculi 
Dat. puellae servā puero periculo 
Acc. puellam servum. puerum periculum 
Abl. puella servo puerd periculo 
Voc. puella serve puer periculum. 
Plural 
Nom./Voc. puellae servi pueri pericula 
Gen. puellārum servūrum. puerórum periculórum. 
Dat. puellis servis pueris periculis 
Acc. puellas servos puerós pericula 
Abl. puellīs servīs puerīs perīculīs 
Third Declension 
mīles, mīlitis m. corpus, corporis n. 
urbs, urbis, -ium f. animal, animālis, -ium n. 

M./F. M/F. stem | N. N. I-stem 
Singular 
Nom./Voc. miles urbs corpus animal 
Gen. militis urbis corporis animilis 
Dat. militi urbi corpori animali 
Acc, militem urbem corpus animal 
Abl. milite urbe corpore animali 
Plural 
Nom./Voc. milites urbes Corpora 
Gen. militum. urbium. corporum 
Dat. militibus urbibus corporibus 
Acc. milites urbés/urbis corpora 
Abi. mīlitibus urbibus corporibus 
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Fourth Declension Fifth Declension 
motus, mótüs m. rës, rel f. 
coma, cornūs n. acies, aciéi f. 
Stem endsin Stem ends in 

M.JF. [N. consonant vowel 
Singular 
Nom./Voc. motus cornü rēs aciēs 
Gen. mētūs cornüs rei aciei 
Dat, mētuī/mētū cornü rei aciei 
Acc. mētum cornü rem aciem 
Abl. mótü comū Té acie 
Plurat 
Nom./Voc. mótüs cornua Tés acies 
Gen. mótuum cornuum rérum aciērum 
Dat. mētībus cornibus rēbus aciēbus 
Acc. mētūs cornua rës aciēs 
Abl. mētibus cornibus] rébus aciēbus 

Adjectives and Pronouns 
First-Second-Declension Adjectives 
bonus, bona, bonum 
pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum 
Singular M. F. N. M. F N. 
Nom. bonus bona bonum pulcher pulchra pulchrum 
Gen boni bonae —— boni pulchri pulchrae pulchri 
Dat. bons bonae bono pulchro pulchrae pulchró 
Acc. bonum bonam bonum pulchrum pulchram pulchrum 
Abl. bond bona bonā pulchrā pulchrā pulchro 
Voc. bone bona bonum pulcher pulchra pulchrum 
Plural 
Nom boni bonae bona pulchri pulchrae pulchra 
Voc. 

Gen. bonórum  bonàrum bonorum  pulchrórum pulchrārum pulchrērum 
Dat. bonis bonis bonis pulchris pulchris pulchris 
Acc. bonos bonās bonās pulchros pulchrās pulchra 
Abl. bonīs bonīs bonīs pulchrīs pulchrīs pulchris 
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Third-Declension Adjectives 


With three nominative singular forms: acer, acris, acre 
With two nominative singular forms: fortis, forte 


Singular M. F. N. M. F. N. 

Nom./Voc. ācer ācris ācre fortis fortis forte 

Gen. ācris ācris ācris fortis fortis fortis 

Dat. ācrī ācrī ācrī fortī fortī fortī 

Acc. acrem acrem acre fortem. fortem forte 

Abl. acri acri acri forti forti forti 

Plural 

Nom./Voc. &crés ācrēs ācria fortēs fortēs fortia 

Gen. ācrium ācrium ācrium fortium fortium fortium 

Dat. ācribus acribus acribus foribus fortibus fortibus 

Acc. ācrēs/ācrīs ācrēs/ācrīs ācria fortēs/ fortēs/ fortia 
fortis fortis 

Abl. ācrībus ācribus ācribus foribus ^ fortibus fortibus 

With one nominative singular form: ingens, ingentis; vocans, vocantis 

Singular M. F. N. M. Fi N. 

Nom./Voc. ingēns ingēns ingēns vocans vocāns vocāns 

Gen. ingentis ingentis ingentis vocantis vocantis vocantis 

Dat. ingenti ingenti ingenti vocanti vocanti vocanti 

Acc. ingentem ingentem — ingens vocantem vocantem  vocāns 

Abl. ingenti ingenti ingenti vocantī/ vocantī/ vocantī/ 
vocante vocante vocante 

Plural 

Nom./Voc. ingentes ^ ingentes ingentia ^ vocantes ^ vocantés ^ vocantia 

Gen. ingentium ingentium ingentium vocantium  vocantium — vocantium. 

Dat. ingentibus ingentibus ingentibus vocantibus vocantibus vocantibus 

Acc. ingentés/ ingentés/ ingentia vocantés/ vocantēs/ — vocantia 

ingentis ingentis vocantis vocantis 
Abl. ingentibus ingentibus ingentibus vocantibus vocantibus vocantibus 
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Comparative Adjectives 
Singular Plural 
M. B: N. M. F. N. 
Nom./Voc. pulchrior pulchrior pulchrius — pulchriórés ^ pulchriórés ^ pulchrióra 
Gen. pulchrióris  putchriēris — pulchrióris pulchriórum pulchriērum — pulchriórum 
Dat, pulchriērī  pulchriērī ^ pulchrióri pulchriēribus pulchrióribus pulchrioribus 
Acc, pulchriórem pulchriērem pulchrius ^ pulchriórés/ pulchriērēs/ — pulchriora 
pulchriērīs pulchriērīs 
Abl. pulchriore/ pulchriēre/ pulchrire/ pulchriēribus pulchriēribus pulchriēribus 


pulchriērī — pulhrióri — pulchrióri 


Demonstrative Adjectives and Pronouns 


hic, haec, hoc 
Singular Plural 
M. F. N. M. E: N. 
Nom. hic haec hoc hi hae haec 
Ger. huius huius huius hórum hārum hērum 
Dat. huic huic huic his his his 
Acc. hunc hanc hoc hós hàs haec 
Abl. hēc hāc hāc his his his 
ille, illa, illud 
Singular Plural 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 
Nom. ile illa illud pu illae illa 
Gen. illius illius illius illorum illárum illórum 
Dat. illi ir itlī illis ilis illis 
Acc. illum illam illud illos illas illa 
Abl. ilo illa illo illis illis illis 
is, ea, id 
Singular Plural 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 
Nom. is ea id e/i eae ea 
Gen. eius eius eius eórum earum eórum 
Dat. ei ei e eis/iīs eīs/iīs eīs/iīs 
Acc. eum eam id eos es ea 
Abl. eb a eb eīs/iīs eīs/iīs eīs/iīs 
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iste, ista, istud 
Singular Plural 
F. N. M. F. N. 
Nom. ista istud isti istae ista 
Gen. istius istius istorum istarum istērum 
Dat. istī istī istis istis istis 
Acc. istam istud istos ists ista 
Abl. ista istd istīs istīs istīs 
Personal Pronouns 
First Person ego, inei 
nos, nostrum/nostrī 
Second Person tū, tur 
vos, vestrum/vestrī 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Nom. ego nos tü vos. 
Gen. mei nostrum/nostri tui vestrum/vestri 
Dat. mihi nobis tibi vobis 
Acc. mē nós tē vos 
Abl. mē nēbīs tē vēbīs 
"Third Person is, ea, id 
Singular Plural 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 
Nom. is ea id [77 eae ea 
Gen. eius eius eius eorum earum eorum 
Dat. ei ei ei eis/iis eīs/iīs eīs/iīs 
Acc. eum eam id eos eas ea 
Abl. eo [1 eo eis/üs eis/üs eis/iis 
Reflexive Pronouns 
First Person — mei 
———, nostrum/nostri 
Second Person —, tui 
——, vestrum/vestri 
Third Person — sui 
Singular Plural Singular Plural Sing./Pl. 
Nom. : 
Gen. metr nostrum/nostri tur vestrum/vestri sui 
Dat. mihi nobis tibi vobis sibi 
Acc. mé nds té vos se[sese 
Abl. mē nūbīs tē vēbīs sē[sēsē 
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Intensive Adjective 
ipse, ipsa, ipsum 
Singular Plural 
M. F. N. M. F, N. 
Nom. ipse ipsa ipsum ipsi ipsae ipsa 
Gen. ipsius ipsius ipsius ipsorum ipsarum ipsórum 
Dat. ipsi ipsi ipsi ipsis ipsis ipsis 
Ac. ipsum ipsam ipsum ipsos ipsas ipsa 
Abl. ipsó ipsa ipso ipsis ipsis ipsis 
Relative Pronoun 
qui, quae, quod U 
Singular Plural 
M. F. No M F. N. 
Nom. guī guae quod qui quae quae 
Gen. cuius cuius cuius quorum quarum quórum 
Dat. cui cui cui quibus quibus quibus 
Acc. quem quam quod quos quas quae 
Abl. qué qua quo quibus quibus quibus 
Interrogative Pronoun and Adjective 
quis, quid 
Singular Plural 
M/F. N. M. F. N 
Nom. guis guid qui quae quae 
Gen. cuius cuius quórum — quàrum quórum 
Dat. cui cui quibus quibus quibus 
Acc. quem quid quós quas quae 
Abl quó qua quibus quibus quibus 
qui, quae, quod 
Singular Plural 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 
Nom. guī guae quod qui quae quae 
Gen. cuius cuius cuius quórum  quärum quorum 
Dat. cui cui cui quibus quibus quibus 
Acc. quem quam quod quós quàs quae 
Abl. quo quá quà quibus quibus quibus 
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Indefinite Pronouns and Adjectives 


aliquis, aliquid (pron.) 


Singular 
MF. N. 
Nom. aliquis aliquid Does not occur in the plural 
Gen. alicuius alicuius 
Dat. alicui alicui 
Acc. aliquem aliquid 
Abl. aliqua. aliqua 
aliqui, aliqua, aliquod (adj.) 
Singular 
M. F. N. 
Nom. aliguī aligua aliguod Does not occur in the plural 
Gen. alicuius alicuius alicuius 
Dat. alicui alicui alicui 
Ácc. aliquem aliquam aliquod 
Abl. aliqua aliqua aliquo 
quis, quid (pron.) 
Singular Plural 
M/F. N M F. K 
Nom. quis quid qui quae quae 
Gen. cuius cuius quorum — quarum quorum 
Dat. cui cui quibus quibus quibus 
Acc. quem quid quis quas quae 
Abl. quó quà quibus quibus quibus 
qui, qua, quod (adj.) 
Singular Piural 
M. F N. M. F. N 
Nom. qui qua quod qui quae qua 
Gen. cuius cuius cuius quórum quàrum quorum 
Dat. cui cui cui quibus quibus quibus 
Acc. quem quam quod quós quás qua 
Abl. quo qua qué quibus quibus quibus 
quisquam, quicquam (proz.) 
Singular 
M/F. N. 
Nom. quisquam quicquam (quidquam) Does not occur in the plural 
Gen. cuiusquam cuiusquam 
Dat. cuiquam cuiquam 
Acc. quemquam quicquam (quidquam) 


Abl. quóquam quoquam 
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quisque, quidque (pron.) 
Singular Plural 
M.JE. N. M. F, N. 
Nom. quisque quidque (quicque) quique quaeque quaeque 
Gen. cuiusque cuiusque quérumque guārumgue quórumque 
Dat. cuique cuique quibusque quibusque quibusque 
Acc. quemque quidque (quicque) quosque  guāsgue quaeque 
Abl. quóque quaque quibusque quibusque quibusque 
quique, quaeque, quodque (adj.) 
Singular Plural 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 
Nom. guīgue quaeque quodque quique quaeque quaeque 
Gen. cuiusque cuiusque cuiusque — quorumque quarumque quõrumque 
Dat. cuique cuique cuique quibusque quibusque quibusque 
Acc. quemque quamque quodque ^ quosque quasque quaeque 
Abl. quoque quaque quóque quibusque quibusque quibusque 
quidam, quaedam, quiddam (pron.) 
Singular Plural 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 
Nom. quidam quaedam ^ quiddam ^ quidam quaedam quaedam 
Gen. cuiusdam cuiusdam cuiusdam — quorundam guārundam quorundam 
Dat. cuidam cuidam cuidam quibusdam quibusdam quibusdam 
Acc. quendam quandam quiddam ^ quosdam ^ quàsdam ^ quaedam 
Abl. quodam ^ quidam ^ quodam quibusdam quibusdam quibusdam 
quidam, quaedam, quoddam (ad;.) 
Singular Plural 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 
Nom. quidam quaedam quoddam — quidam quaedam quaedam 
Gen. cuiusdam cuiusdam cuiusdam = quorundam quárundam quérundam 
Dat. cuidam cuidam cuidam quibusdam quibusdam quibusdam 
Acc. quendam quandam quoddam quosdam quasdam quaedam 
Abl. quódam quidam qudam quibusdam quibusdam quibusdam 
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Irregular Adjectives 
First-Second-Declension Adjectives Irregular in the Singular Only 


alius, alia, aliud 

alter, altera, alterum 
neuter, neutra, neutrum 
nüllus, -a, um 

solus, -a, -um 

totus, -a, -um 

ūllus, -2, -um 

Ūnus, -a, -um 

uter, utra, utrum 


Singular M. F. N. 
Nom. totus tóta totum 
Gen. totius tētius tātīus 
Dat. toti tou toti 
Acc. totum. totam ‘tum 
Abl. toto tota toto 


idem, eadem, idem 


Singular Plural 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 
Nom. īdem eadem idem idem/eidem eaedem eadem 
Gen. eiusdem ciusdem eiusdem eorundem earundem eorundem 
Dat eidem eidem. eidem —— isdem/eisdem īsdem/eīsdem īsdem/eīsdem 
Acc. eundem eandem idem cósdem easdem eadem 


Abl  eódem eddem eodem īsdem/eīsdem isdem/eīsdem — isdem/eisdem. 
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Adverbs 


Adverbs in the Positive Degree Formed from 
First-Second-Declension Adjectives 


acerbē < acerbus, -2, «um 
pulchre < pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum. 


Adverbs in the Positive Degree Formed 
from Third-Declension Adjectives 


fortiter « fortis, forte 


Adverbs in the Comparative Degree 


acerbius « acerbus, -a, um 
pulchrius « pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum 
fortius « fortis, forte 


Adverbs in the Superlative Degree 


acerbissimé < acerbus, -a, -um 
pulcherrime < pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum. 
fortissime « fortis, forte 
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APPENDIX P 


Prefixes may be used to form compound verbs, nouns, adjectives, or adverbs, In the list of 
prefixes below the first form given is the unassimilated form. It is followed, where applicable, 
by forms of the prefix that may occur according to fixed rules of assimilation and compensa- 
tory lengthening. The meanings given are the general meanings associated with these pre- 
fixes, and often one may guess the meanings of compound words with a knowledge of these 
meanings and the meanings of the simple word to which a prefix has been joined. 

In this list prefixes that may be used separately as adverbs, prepositions, or both are ital- 


icized. 


ā-,ab-, abs-, au- from, away from; at a 
distance; completely, thoroughly; 
indicates absence. 


ad-, ac-, af-, ag-, al-, ar-, as», at- to, toward; 
against; upon; near; intensifier 

ante- before; in front 

circum- around; round about 

com», CO-, Col-, con-, cor- (< cuzn-) together 
(with); completely 

dē- down from; utterly 

dis-, di-, dif- apart; in different directions 

€-, ex-, ef- out, away; thoroughly 

in-Min, on; against 

in, il-, im», ir- not 


inter: between; at intervals; to the bottom 

ob-, oc-, of, op- to meet; toward; against 

per- through; thoroughly 

post- after 

prae- in front; ahead; with adjectives, 
indicates preeminence in the quality, very 

praeter- past; by; beyond. 

pr, pro-, prād»- forward, forth; in front of 

re», red- back; again 

sē apart 

sub-, suc-, suf-, sum-, sup-, sur-, sus- 
under; up from under; somewhat 

super- over; above 

tráns- across 
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AUTHORS AND PASSAGES 


A boldfaced citation indicates a Longer Reading or a Continuous Reading. An asterisk next to a page 
number indicates that a biography of an author or a description of a work appears with the passage. 
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Note: Subentries for Morphology and Syntax appear at the end of entries for parts of speech. 


Ablative case, introduction, 17 
Absolute, 226 
of Accompaniment, 17 
of Cause, 110 
of Comparison, 280 
of Degree of Difference, 280 
of Description, 229 
of Instrument or Means, 17 
of Manner, 58 
of Means or Instrument, 17 
of Origin, 229 
of Personal Agent, 57; 
replacing Dative of Agent 
with passive periphrastic, 
228 
of Place From Which, 111 
of Place Where, 111 
of Price, 377 
of Respect, 76; supine as 
Ablative of Respect, 478 
of Separation, 110 
of Time When, 159 
of Time Within Which, 159 
Ablaut, definition, 63 
Accentuation, 7 
Accusative case, introduction, 
17 
Adverbial Accusative, 376 
Direct Object, 17 
Direct Object of a Middle 
Voice Verb, 479 
Double Accusative, 320 
of Duration of Time, 158 
of Exclamation, 376 
Greek Accusative, 479 


of Place To Which, 112 

Predicate, 26 

Predicate Adjective in the, 
52; in Indirect Statement, 
273 

of Respect, 479 

Subject Accusative, of an 
Indirect Statement, 273; 


with infinitive in construc- 


tions other than Indirect 
Statement, 274 

of the supine to express 
purpose, 478. 
Adjectives, introduction, 50 
cardinal numbers, 210 
comparative degree of, 276 
constructions with the com- 
parative and superlative 
degrees of, 280 

demonstrative, 153; hic, 
haec, hoc, 153; idem, 
eadem, idem, 183; ille, 
illa, illud, 154; iste, ista, 
istud, 153; special uses of, 
154 

demonstratives talis, tale, 
tantus, -a, -um; tot, 373; 
used with and without 
correlatives, 373 

indefinite aliqui, aliqua, 
aliquod, 420 

indefinite qui, qua, quod, 
420 


indefinite quique, quaeque, 
quodque, 420 


intensive ipse, ipsa, ipsum, 
89 

interrogative qui, quae, 
quod, 194 

irregular comparison of, 279 

irregular with genitive in 
us, 194 

ordinal numbers, 210 

participles (verbal adjective). 
See Participles 

possessive, 74 

quam used as a conjunction 
to express comparison, 


quam used to express the 
highest possible degree 
of an adjective or adverb, 
281 
reflexive-possessive, 89 
superlative degree of, 277 
vocabulary entries of 
first-second-declension 
adjectives, 48, 50 
vocabulary entries of third- 
declension adjectives, 151 
Morphology: comparative 
degree of, 276; compari- 
son of, 276; first-second- 
declension, 50; irregular 
comparison of, 279; irreg- 
ular with genitive in tus, 
194; third-declension, 151 
Syntax: Noun-Adjective. 
Agreement, 51; Predicate, 
52; Substantive Use of, 52 
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Adverbial clause, Purpose 
clause as, 189 
Adverbs, introduction, 90 
constructions with the com- 
parative and superlative 
degrees of, 280 
demonstrative tam, 373 
of Place, 417 
quam used as a conjunction. 
to express comparison, 
80 


quam used to express the 
highest possible degree of 
an adjective or adverb, 281 
Relative quam used with or 
without correlatives, 373 
Morphology: comparative 
degree of, 277; compari- 
son of, 277; formed from 
first-second declension 
adjectives, 90; formed 
from third declension 
adjectives, 152; irregular 
comparison of, 279; 
superlative degree of, 278 
Alphabet, 4 
Aphacresis, definition, 61 
Apposition, Appositive, defini- 
tions, 59 
Archaic Spellings, 364 
Aspect, defimition, 28 
completed, 28 
progressive, 28 
repeated, 28 
simple, 28 
Assimilation (of prefix to 
simple verb), definition, 
80 


Causal clause, definition, 92 
Ablative Absolute as equiva- 
lent of, 226 
introduced by conjunctions 
with the indicative mood, 
91 
introduced by cum, 327 
participle as equivalent of, 
225 
Circumstantial clause, defini- 
tion, 225 
Ablative Absolute as equiva- 
lent of, 226 
introduced by cum, 327 
participle as equivalent of, 
225 
Cognate, definition, 14 
Compensatory Lengthening, 
definition, 122 
in idem, eadem, idem, 183 


General Index 
Compound verbs, definition, 
80 


Concessive clause, definition, 

92 

Ablative Absolute as equiva- 
lent of, 226 

introduced by conjunctions 
with the indicative mood, 
91 

introduced by cum, 327 

participle as equivalent of, 
225 


Conditional clause, definition, 

9 

Ablative Absolute as eguiva- 
lent of, 226 

introduced by conjunctions 
with the indicative mood, 
91 

participle as eguivalent of, 
225 


Conditional Sentence, defini- 
tion, 93 
Future Less Vivid (FLV), 134 
Future More Vivid (FMV), 94 
Future More Vivid with. 
Emphatic Protasis 
(EMVE), 94 
Mixed conditional sentences, 
definition, 134 
Mixed Contrary-to-Fact, 135 
Mixed Future, 135 
Past Contrary-to-Fact, 134 
Past Simple, 93 
Present Contrary-to-Fact, 
134 
Present Simple, 93 
summary of conditional 
sentences with verbs in 
the indicative mood, 95 
summary of conditional 
sentences with verbs in 
the subjunctive mood, 135 
Conjunctions, Coordinating, 
definition, 13 
Postpositive, definition, 27 
Subordinating, definition, 91 
Consonants, 4 
fricatives, definition, 7 
liquids, definition, 7 
mutes, definition, 7 
nasals, definition, 7 
stops, definition, 7 
Coordination, definition 185 
Correlatives, 373 
idiomatic translations of, 374 
used with comparative adjec- 
tives or adverbs, 374 
cum clause, 327 


Dative Case, introduction, 16 
of Advantage, 136 
of Agent with the passive 
periphrastic, 228 
with Compound Verb, 330 
of Disadvantage, 136 
Double Dative construction, 
136 
of Indirect Object, 16 
with an intransitive verb, 195 
of the Possessor, 38 
of Purpose, 136 
of Reference, 16 
of Reference in a Double 
Dative construction, 136 
Deliberative subjunctive, 324 
Denominative verb, definition, 
26 
Derivative, definition, 14 
Diphthongs, 6 
Direct question, 323 
Deliberative subjunctive, 324 
double direct question, 323 
words introducing, 323 
Doubting clause, 327 


Enclitic, definition of, 13 
eð, ire, iī or ivi, itum, 60 
Morphology: imperative, 69; 

irregular future passive 
participle, 222; irregular 
perfect active indicative, 
84; irregular pluperfect 
active subjunctive, 128; 
irregular present active 
indicative systern, 60; 
irregular present active 
participle, 222; irregular 
present active subjunctive, 
127 


Fear clause, 473 
fero, ferre, tuli, latus, 87 
Morphology: imperative, 69; 

irregular present active 
participle, 228; irregular 
present indicative system, 
87 

flo, fieri, factus sum, Morphol- 
ogy, 375 

fore ut construction, 425 


Genitive case, introduction, 16 
of Characteristic, 427 
of Description, 228 
of Indefinite Value, 377 
Objective, 72; with Verbs of 
Remembering and Forget- 
ting, 81 


Partitive (= of the Divided 
Whole), 71; used with 
adjectives and adverbs in 
the superlative degree, 
281; used with plūs, 279 

of Possession, 16 

Subjective, 71 

Gerunds and Gerundives, 
introduction, 369 
accusative of used to express 
purpose with ad, 369 
genitive of used to express 
purpose with causa or 
gratia, 369 
Greetings, 143 


Historical Infinitive, 480 
Historical present with the 
conjunction dum, 371 
Hortatory subjunctive, 131 
Hypotaxis, definition, 185 


idem, eadem, idem, 183 
idiom, definition, 25 
Imperative, introduction, 69 
future imperative of 
memini (memento, 
mementóte) used as 
present, 82 
future imperative of scio 
(scità, scitote) used as 
present, 267 
nēlī and nólite with infinitive 
to express negative 
command, 329 
present imperative of all 
verbs, 69 
present or perfect subjunc- 
tive used as negative 
command, 131 
present subjunctive as posi- 
tive imperative, 131 
Impersonal constructions with 
licet, necesse est, oportet, 
424; with miseret, 
paenitet, piget, pudet, 
taedet, 475; with refert, 
interest, 476 
Impersonal passive, 112 
Indicative 
definition and introduction, 
29 
use in subordinate clause in 
Indirect Statement, 275 
Indirect Command, 188 
Indirect Question, 325 
double Indirect Question, 
326 
Indirect Statement, 272 
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Infinitive, definition, 37 
Morphology, overview, 269; 
of active and passive 
periphrastics, 270; of 
deponent and semi- 
deponent verbs, 155; 
of present passive, 68 
Syntax: Complementary, 37; 
Historical, 480; in Indirect 
Statement, 272; Object, 
38; relative time of in 
Indirect Statement, 272; 
Subject, 59 
Interjections, 143 
ipse, ipsa, ipsum, 89 


Jussive subjunctive, 131 


Locative case, 111 
Long Vowel Rule, full form of, 
54 


malo, malle, malui, —, 
Morphology, 328 
Meter, introduction 176 
Alcaic, 318 
Archilochian, 317 
Asclepiadean, 316 
Choliambic (Limping 
lambic), 315 
Dactylic Hexameter, 176 
Flegiac Couplet, 177 
Hendecasyllable, 315 
Sapphic Strophe, 316 
Morphology, definition, 9. 
See also specific parts 
of speech (Adjectives, 
Adverbs, Nouns, 
Verbs, etc.) 


Names, in the first and second 
declension, 44 
in the third declension, 118 
cognomen, nomen, prae- 
nómen, definitions, 44 
List of most common 
praenómina, 44 
nàl5, nēlle, nolui, —, 
Morphology, 328 
nēlī and nülite with infinitive 
to express negative com- 
mand, 329 
Nominative case, introduction, 
15 
Predicate Adjective in the, 52 
Predicate Nominative, 15 
Subject, 15 
Noun clause, Indirect 
Command as, 188 
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Nouns, introduction, 15. For 
noun syntax see individual 
cases 

abstract noun, definition, 15, 
63 


case, 15; summary of cases, 
18 

collective noun, definition, 
15,48 

common noun, definition, 
15 

deus, irregular declension of, 
12 

finding the stem of a noun, 
19 

five declensions, 18 

gender, 15; common gender, 
definition, 48 

number, 15 

proper noun, definition, 15 

verbal noun, definition, 15; 
infinitive as, 37 

vis, irregular third declen- 
sion noun, 109 

Morphology: first declen- 
sion, 19; second declen- 
sion masculine /feminine, 
21; second declension 
neuter, 22; third deden- 
sion masculine/feminine, 
107; third declension 
neuter, 107; third deden- 
sion i-stem masculine/ 
feminine, 108; third 
declension i-stem neuter, 
108; fourth declension 
masculine/feminine, 
149; fourth declension 
neuter, 149; fifth declen- 
sion, 150. 

Numbers, 210 


Optative subjunctive, 132 


Parataxis, 185 
Participles, definition, 221 
future active and passive 
used in active and 
passive periphrastics, 
227 
perfect passive participle 
"used as an adjective, 105; 
used in perfect passive 
system, 103 
relative time of, 224 
Morphology: overview, 
221; of deponent and 
semideponent verbs, 
222 
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Participles (continued) 

Syntax: Ablative Absolute, 
226; attributive, 224; 
circumstantial, 225 

Penult, Law ofthe, 8 

Possession, expressions of 
compared, 39 

possum, posse, potui, „34 

Morphology: present active 
indicative system, 34; 
present active subjunctive, 
127 

Postpositive, definition, 27 

Prepositions, overview, 12 

Prevention clause, 474 

Principal parts in this book, 25 

Pronouns, introduction, 73 

demonstrative, 153; hic, 

haec, hoc, 153; ille, illa, 
illud, 154; iste, ista, istud, 
153; 

indefinite aliquis, aliquid, 
420 


indefinite quis, quid, 420 
indefinite quisquam, 
quicquam, 420 
indefinite quisque, quidque 
(quicque), 420 
interrogative quis, quid, 193 
personal, 73 
reflexive, 87 
relative qui, quae, quod, 189; 
special features of, 191 
Pronunciation, 3 
Proviso, clause of, 373 
Purpose 
accusative of gerund or 
gerundive used to express 
purpose with ad, 369 
accusative of supine to 
express purpose, 478 
genitive of gerund or 
gerundive used to express 
purpose with causa or 
gratia, 369 
Purpose clause, 185 
Relative Clause of Purpose, 
218 


quam used to express the high- 
est possible degree of an 
adjective or adverb, 281 


Relative 
adjectives qualis, quale; 
quantus, -a, -um; quot, 
373 
adverb quam, 373 
Pronoun qui, quae, quod, 
189 
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Relative clause, introduction, 
189 
of Characteristic, 219 
of Purpose, 218 
restrictive and nonrestrictive, 
comparison of, 191 
of Result, 424 
Result clause, introduction, 423 
with perfect subjunctive 
breaking rules of 
sequence, 423 
Relative Clause of Result, 
424 
Rhetorical figures, 262 
Rhotacism, definition, 35 
in future active indicative of 
sum, 36 
in imperfect active indicative 
of sum, 35 
in the plural of vis, 109 
Root, definition, 14 


Sentence 
complex sentence, defini- 
tion, 91 
compound sentence, defini- 
tion, 91 
conditional sentence, defini- 
tion, 91 
simple sentence, definition, 
91 
Seguence of tenses, 186 
breaking of rules of 
sequence in Result clause, 
423 
Stem 
finding the perfect active. 
stem, 83 
finding the present stem, 31 
finding the stern for nouns, 
19 
Subjunctive, Morphology. See 
Verbs, Morphology 
Subjunctive, syntax. See Verbs, 
Syntax, or under individual 
items 
Subjunctive by Attraction, 478 
Subordination, definition, 185 
Substantive Ut clause, intro- 
duction, 424 
with accidit, fit, fieri potest, 
efficere, facere, 424 
fore ut construction, 425 
sum, esse, fui, futürus, 34 
meanings of, 36 
Morphology: imperative, 69; 
irregular present active 
indicative system, 34; 
irregular present active 
subjunctive, 127 


Supine, introduction, 478 
ablative of as Ablative of 
Respect, 478 
accusative of to express 
purpose, 478 
Syllabification, 7 
Syncopation, 364 
Syncope, 91 
Synopsis, definition, 56 
I. present active and passive 
indicative, 56 


indicative, infinitive, and 
imperative, 70 

III. present indicative sys- 
tem, perfect active indica- 
tive system, infinitive, and 
imperative, 86 

IV. indicative, infinitive, and 
imperative, 106 

V. indicative, subjunctive, 
infinitive, and imperative, 
136 

VI. indicative, subjunctive, 
participles, infinitives, and 
imperative, 223 

VIL. complete, 271 

of deponent verbs, 157 

of semideponent verbs, 158 

Syntax, definition, 9. See also 

specific parts of speech 
(Adjectives, Adverbs, 
Nouns, Verbs) 


Temporal clause, definition, 92 

Ablative Absolute as equiva- 
lent of, 226 

introduced by conjunctions 
with the indicative mood, 
91 

introduced by cum, 327 

introduced by dum, donec, 
antequam, priusquam, 
371 

participle as equivalent of, 
225 


Unassimilated Forms, 364 


Verbs, introduction, 28 

absolute use of, 37 

aspect, 28; completed, 28: 
progressive, 28; repeated, 
28; simple, 28 

assimilation (of prefix to 
simple verb), definition, 
80 


compound verb forms, defi- 
nition, 103; omission of 
sum in, 105 


compound verbs, definition, 
80 


conjugation, definition, 31 
copulative verb, definition, 
15 


defective verb, definition, 81 

denominative verb, defini- 
tion, 26 

deponent verb, definition, 
155: vocabulary entries 
of, 147, 155 

finite form, definition, 28 

four conjugations, 31 

gerunds and gerundives, 
introduction and use, 
369 

imperative, definition, 29; 
introduction, 69 

inceptive verb, definition, 
215 

inchoative verb, definition, 
215 

indicative, definition, 29; 
compared with subjunc- 
tive, 125; tenses of, 29 

infinitive, definition, 30, 37 

infix, definition, 29 

intransitive, definition, 37 

linking verb, definition, 15 

mood, definition, 29; im- 
perative, introduction, 69; 
indicative, introduction, 
29; subjunctive, introduc- 
tion, 125 

number, 28 

participle, definition, 103, 
221; future active and 
passive participles used 
in active and passive 
periphrastics, 227; perfect 
passive participle used as 
an adjective, 105; perfect 
passive participle used in 
perfect passive system, 
103 

periphrastics, active and 
passive, definition, 227 

person, 28 

prefixes (of compound verb), 
80,575 

principal parts, 30; principal 
parts in this book, 25 

semideponent verbs, defini- 
tion, 157; vocabulary 
entries of, 147, 157 

stem, finding the present, 
31; finding the perfect 
active, 83 

subject-verb agreement, 28 

subjunctive, definition, 29; 


General Index 


compared with indicative, 
125; tenses of, 125 

tense, 28; overview of indica- 
tive tenses, 29 

transitive, definition, 37; dis- 
tinguishing transitive and 
intransitive verbs, 37 

verb of perception, defini- 
tion, 272 

vocabulary entries of verbs, 
30; fourth principal parts 
of transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs, 25 

voice, definition, 29; passive, 
introduction, 53 

vowel weakening in com- 
pound verbs, 80 

Morphology 

—active personal endings, 
32 

—gerunds and gerundives, 
introduction and declen- 
sion of, 369 

—imperative: present active 
and passive of all verbs, 
69; future imperative of 
memiņī (memento, 
mementóte) used as pres- 
ent, 82; future imperative. 
of scid (scito, scitóte) used 
as present, 267 

—indicative: present active 
of first and second con- 
jugations, 32; present 
passive of first and 
second conjugations, 54; 
present active of third, 
third i-stem, and fourth 
conjugations, 65; present 
passive of third, third 
i-stem, and fourth conju- 
gations, 65; imperfect 
active of first and second 
conjugations, 32; imper- 
fect passive of first and 
second conjugations, 54; 
imperfect active of third, 
third i-stem, and fourth 
conjugations, 66; imper- 
fect passive of third, 
third i-stern, and fourth 
conjugations, 66; future 
active of first and second 
conjugations, 34; future 
passive of first and. 
second conjugations, 54; 
future active of third, third 
i-stem, and fourth conju- 
gations, 67; future passive 
of third, third i-stem, and 
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fourth conjugations, 67; 
perfect active indicative 
of all verbs, 83; perfect 
passive indicative of all 
verbs, 103; pluperfect 
active indicative of all 
verbs, 84; pluperfect 
passive indicative of all 
verbs, 104; future perfect 
active indicative of all 
verbs, 85; future perfect 
passive indicative of all 
verbs, 104 

— infinitive, overview, 269: 
of active and passive 
periphrastics, 270; of 
deponent and semi- 
deponent verbs, 269; 
present passive, 68 

— participle, overview, 221; 
of deponent and semi- 
deponent verbs, 222 

—-passive personal endings, 
54 


—-perfect active personal 
endings, 83 

— perfect active system, 
definition, 83 

— perfect passive system, 
definition, 103 

—periphrastics, active and 
passive, 227 

—present system, defini- 
tion, 31; subjunctive; 
present active and 
passive of all verbs, 125; 
imperfect active and 
passive of all verbs, 127; 
perfect active of all verbs, 
128; pluperfect active of 
all verbs, 128; perfect. 
passive of all verbs, 129; 
pluperfect passive of all 
verbs, 129 

Syntax 

— causal, definition, 92; 
Ablative Absolute as 
equivalent of, 226; intro- 
duced by conjunctions 
with the indicative mood, 
91; introduced by cum, 
327; introduced by quod, 
quia, 371; participle as 
equivalent of, 225 

—circumstantial, definition, 
225; Ablative Absolute as 
equivalent of, 226; intro- 
duced by cum, 327; par- 
ticiple as equivalent of, 
225 
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Verbs (continued) 

Syntax 

—concessive, definition, 92; 
Ablative Absolute as 
equivalent of, 226; intro- 
duced by conjunctions 
with the indicative mood, 
91; introduced by cum, 
327; participle as equiva- 
lent of, 225 

—conditional, definition, 92; 
Ablative Absolute as 
equivalent of, 226; intro- 
duced by conjunctions 
with the indicative mood, 
91, 93; participle as equiv- 
alent of, 225 

-—-conditional sentence, defi- 
nition, 93; Future Less 
Vivid (ELV), 134; Future 
More Vivid (FMV), 94; 
Future More Vivid with 
Emphatic Protasis 
(EMVE), 94; Mixed condi- 
tional sentences, defini- 
tion, 134; Mixed Contrary- 
to-Fact, 135; Mixed 
Future, 135; Past Con- 
trary-to-Fact, 134; Past 
Simple, 93; Present Con- 
trary-to-Fact, 134; Present 
Simple, 93; summary of 
conditional sentences with 
verbs in the indicative 
mood, 95; summary of 
conditional sentences with 
verbs in the subjunctive 
mood, 135 

—cum clause, 327 

— Doubting, 327 

— Fear, 473; relation of to 
Indirect Question, 473 

—-fore ut construction, 425 

—gerunds and gerundives, 
introduction, 369; accusa- 
tive of used with ad to 
express purpose, 365; gen- 
itive of used with causa or 
grātiā to express purpose, 
369 

—imperative, introduction, 
69; nók and nēlīte with 
infinitive to express nega- 


General Index 


tive command, 329; pres- 
ent subjunctive as positive 
imperative, 131; present 
or perfect subjunctive 
used as negative com- 
mand, 131 

—impersonal constructions 
with licet, necesse est, 
oportet, 426; with miseret, 
paenitet, piget, pudet, 
taedet, 475; with réfert, 
interest, 476 

—impersonal passive, 112 

—independent subjunctives, 
introduction, 131; Deliber- 
ative, 324; Deliberative in. 
Indirect Question, 326; 
Hortatory, 131; Jussive, 
131; Optative, 132; present 
or perfect subjunctive 
used as negative impera- 
tive, 131; present subjunc- 
tive as positive imperative, 
131; Potential, 131; sum- 
mary of three independent 
uses of the subjunctive 
mood, 133 

—indicative, use in subordi- 
nate clause in Indirect 
Statement, 275 

— Indirect Command, 188 

~—Indirect Question, 325; 
Doubie Indirect Question, 
326 

—Indirect Statement, 273; 
personal construction of, 
274; verb of perception, 
definition, 272 

—infinitive: Complemen- 
tary, 37; Historical, 453; in 
Indirect Statement, 272; 
nóli and nólite with infini- 
tive to express negative 
command, 329; Object, 
38; relative time of, 272; 
Subject, 59 ` 

— participle: Ablative 
Absolute, 226; attributive, 
224; circumstantial, 224; 
xelative time of, 224 

—Prevention, 474 

—Proviso, 373 

— Purpose, 185 


—Relative Clause of Charac- 
teristic, 219 

— Relative Clause of Pur- 
pose, 218 

-—Relative Clause of Result, 
424 

— relative, 189 

—Result, 423; with perfect. 
subjunctive breaking rules 
of sequence, 423 

— sequence of tenses, 185; 
breaking of rules of 
sequence in Result clause, 
introduction, 423 

—Subjunctive by Attraction, 
428 


—subordinate clause, defini- 
tion, 91 
—subordinate clause in 
Indirect Statement, 275 
—Substantive Ut clause, 
introduction, 424; with 
accidit, fit, fieri potest, 
efficere, facere, 424 
—tempora], definition, 92; 
Ablative Absolute as 
equivalent of, 226; intro- 
duced by cum, 327; intro- 
duced by dum, danec, 
antequam, priusquam, 
371; introduced by con- 
junctions with the indica- 
tive mood, 91; participle as 
equivalent of, 225 
videa, vidére, vidi, visus, uses 
of in passive voice, 58 
vis, irregular third declension 
noun, 109 
Vocabulary, definition, 9 
Vocative Case, 18 
Voice. See Verbs 
volē, velle, valui, ——-, Mor- 
phology, 328 
Vowels, 5 
Vowel weakening in compound 
verbs, 80 


Word order, Latin, 39 
Balance, 40 
Chiasmus, 41 
Economy, 41 
Ellipsis, 41 
Emphasis, 40 


